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After the Aimi^tice all enem;^ countries were disarmed esroeist Turkey. 
which was lefl with alt her war material stored la dumps. . . . All 
Peace Treattea were to be ratihed and put into effect after thdr 
signature, yet the Treaty of Sfevr^ alone was oever submitted to any 
Allied Parliament. . « . 

** Instead of securing for Greece Allied assistance, it denied her 
liberty of action . * . it gave the Kemalists time to organizet and 
imposed delays on Greece which gradually eshausied her resources. 

'*rbe OJiiTow strip of land which has been ddimiied along the 
Stmits, even were it demilitarbed and garr^ned by Allied troops^ 
is obviously worthl^ unless the garnaons are able to redton upon 
prompt assistance from the Hoops stationed in Thiace. 

** Were Turks to be stationed there, there would be no security. 
1 make bold to assert that, backed by Bulgarian bands, the Turkish 
hosts would at a given signal sweep down on the guanHans of the 
Straits and hurl them into the sea. 

“ IVhat is required, therefore, is Allied solidarity to keep Turkey— 
an Asiatic Power—in Asia, its proper home. 

“ If France elects to stand by the Kemalista, the solidarity erf Greece 
and Great Britain, the two States whose community of interest is 
gradually coming to be realked, should he sufficient for the \M 5 k"' 

I first met l^L Pizo Kangab^ in Crete in igio, and renewed acquiuntanoe 
with him later on in Londonp when his mnderation and good judgment 
impressed me moat fiivonrably. 

The '* solidarity of Greece and Great Britain," referred to by M. Rangab^ 
as gradually coming to be realUed, forma the keynote to an interesting 
document I have had by me for some riiuep which for that reason 1 make 
no apology for giving it in exiatSi^ for the benefit of that futtim history to 
which the Greek Minister makes so confident an appeal. 


fir. Th£ Menace of Ajm-BstitiSH Is^fccEJiCES 

15, St. John STREAXt Okfos-i>, 

/um 9, igtB- 

Dear Sl!tj 

I avail myself of the opportunity created through the good offices 
of Mr. Kicotson to submit to your cousidefation certain coaduslous at 
which I have arrived after long expcriefioe in contact with aU classes 
of people in Greece. 

By pen and word, for the last three yeai^r f have focussed my energies 
on the endeavour to connteiact the German propaganda among the 
Greek labour classes, and on the eve of my departure from Athena kat 
February I had a con^-ersation with Mr. Veni^doa on present prospects. 
I think i am allowed to say that his sentiments are echoed in what I will 
tell you, although there has been no expressed coincidence in the view 
which has cTy 5 talliz 4 sd in my mind since I returned to London. 

This view 1 partly expressed to Mr. NicoUon, and in a generil way 
1 am trying to convey it through the Pressp Moreover, three Oxford 
friends nf mine—Sirfierbert Warrep, President of Miigdalen^ DrReberdeo, 
of BrasendSe, and Dr. Jackson, formerly Rector of Exeter—to 
whom I confided my ideasi, have expre^ed sympathy^ and agreed with 
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me that responsible Brttisb siatesmen should become co^gnizonl; of this 
standpoint as sdqcl as possible. 

The present simaticn in the Near East seems to hinge round the fate of 
Greece, frhose e^tistence is menaced by Geftnan Loduenca It niiLy be 
urged that at a time when our whqte attention is concentrated on the 
W^gtero front, the issues in the Near East may well be left aside. But the 
methods of Germany are not such as to allow diminutioD of attention to 
what she may be doing in Greece^ Germany has been aLlowed to acquire 
a hold on the Gre^ national oonsctence. We have countetacled this 
influence, but it has not di^ppeared, and it has so overshadciwed the 
inherent devodon of the Greek nation to the ideals of England and France 
as to render the awakening of Greece to the present realities a slow and 
dii£cult work- 

My point is that it is of the utmost importance to England that Greece 
should be sa^'ed from ialNng under German domiuatiom It is not ouly 
that Greece would be extinguished, but a Germanized Gr^oe would be an 
iosuimountable baxHer to England in the Mediterranean. Have 1 any 
reasons to believe that Greece is in danger of falling uodjer German 
domination ? Germany’s methods consist sn oEensivts of vanous cate^ 
gories—war, peace, socialist, labctir, economic, commetctal, nationalitti 
etc., according to psychological opportunities. It is the nationalist oflen- 
sive that Germany has been using in Greece for some time past in order to 
baffle England. The GmeJc dream—restoration of HeUenism to its natumi 
frontiers—his afforded to Genuany the psychological opportunity for the 
pationalLst ofTeosive. Nothing can sway the Greek soul so much 03 a 
chance for recovering the territories which during the centuries have been 
taken from the nation by its hereditiuy eaetuics. Every other considera¬ 
tion, or sentiment, or interest, is subordinate to that one supreme dream . 
Gennany has succeeded in creating an impression that under German 
auspices the national aims of Greece may be fulfllledt and that under the 
auspices of England they may be fnistratefi Under the influence of this 
impressLon, Greece may fall an easy prey into the hands of Germauy^ 
Can England afibrd to disregard this eventuality? Would it be tolerable 
to allow Greece to becoute a German dependency? Would it not be 
a blow against England as much as against Greece ? 

The defeat of G ermany in the West will not entail her defeat also in the 
East. Defeated in the West, she may easily emerge victorious in the 
East unless we are prepared in time* Free from German luflaencci Greece 
at once becomes a barrier to German development in the East. Our 
preparation^ therefore, ii to free Greece from German influence without 
dday. How? There is only one way to do this: The moment Greece 
becomes assured that England reccgnlzes the jtistice of the proposition 
that Hellenism must be restored to its natural fronliers^ not excluding 
Constanttnople^ every vestige of German influence wiU iostaDUy di^ppear 
from Greek life- Such an assurance, which need Aot nraclude any scheme 
of ioternabonalization of the Straits, wbuld act like ^glc» The Garmwi 
delusion, and whatever ii connected with it, however alive Lr the Greek 
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cueDtnJity uoir, would be straightway fotgottcD, and the aation m all ita 
natural impetuosity and dash would turn to England, Tediscoveriug in her 
its namral protectar and oily. The imtacdiale result would be something 
like the American awakening, and an army would rapidly arise of half a 
million raeo determined to win or to die. 

To my mindf peace cannot be assured without this arrangiemeat, which 
virtually amounts to a Erithh Protectorate of the lailtaa Peninsula, 
federated democratically with Hellenism as the dominant note. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 

Platok E. Drakoules. 

The Rtcht Hon. A- J. Baltouh, 

Ftrtigit Seerdary^ 

This elicited the following reply from Mr, Balfour’s secretary t 

" 1 am directed by Mr. Secretary Balfour to thank you for the letter 
which you were so good as to send him on the 9th instant relative to the 
means which should be adopted to coimteract enemy infiuenoe b Greece. 

'M am tn state that Mr. Balfour has bceo interested to receive the views 
of one who stands in so special a relation to the opinion of the Greek 
masses, and that your suggestions will be given careful considerntioTi.” 

IV 

The idea of an understanding betweeo England and Greece as to the 
future of the Balkans has occupied the mind of Mr. DtafcouJes from hia 
earliest years of political activity, not as a Greek, or an all but British 
dtlieu, for he was (i^'e^or six years old when the Ionian Islands were ceded 
to Greece. He has frequently expressed the belief thai British and 
Hellenic co-operation would make of the Balkan Peninsula a new world. 

He was also one of the first of the Balkan statesmen to make serious 
efforts to include Turkey as a tneroher of the Balkan Federation, and 
visited Constantinople twice in ipio with that end in view—an aim so 
consonant with his democratic and humaniturian ideals^ 

In view of the special position occupied by Mr. Drafcoulei in the 
Labour Movement in Greece, the letter from him is stOl of interest and 
importance as showing the danger of anti-British influences in Greece even 
at rViai time. It is to be feared that then infiuenoes would riiceive 
eocouragement if the praent disorders are allowed to cont^ue. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that even now the Allies will not refuse to treat with 
consideration, at least, the more dear-cut and indisputable of Hellenic 
claims. Moreover, it is advisable to circumscribe the danger of a rcneswal 
of bostilitiics by imposing Armistice conditions alike on Greeks and Turks. 
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BEACON 


•UlR 


IT 


Ediiad by E, R. APPLETON 

he beacon ia an or^on of life. It betaMs an au-akeniof of 
cieattve energy and intellecmal beauty. It bdieves that the iwen- 
rtftfory spnd must be nuidt i brighter epoch, spiritiiaUy and 
materinUyi (tan any that have gone Wore. Only so can the sacnhce 
of the wiir and the adventure of cmliaation be made worth vhllt. 
Any movcmeTit that tends to further a bcttef mideniiaiidiii^ between East 
and West will receive spedal attcnlioa. Believtng that with more Jmow^ 
ledee would cnme ever increasing tnutual sympathy, THE BEACOft is 

.11 m __ ^ i. aIbIh w^rn^rn^rnm nf ^TII n 3 ^ ^ ii^ PlI^n^Tu fn 



!lr 


study of India V.... —,.—, - v i j''i. i. _ 

cottcbtions in India, will all nmive atteutiou, and it is hoped that sUort 
Stories and poems by Indians will soinciuncs be laduded. In s^rt, 
THE BEACON wMis to help English people to know more abatit 
India, and Indians about England, for if the East has a good to 
learn from the West, the West has also much to learn from tot East, 
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•'PROGRESS AT WASHlNGTONr 

By BrigadieR'General C. D. Bruce, c.b.e. 

The civilized worid has waited with eager hope and 
intense interest the result of President Harding’s first 
Conference. 

It may be worth while to attempt to “report progress,” 
though as yet no final settlement upon any of the really 
important issues has been reached. 

Of the dramatic, and what in all candour may be des¬ 
cribed as the " new ” diplomatic method of opening the 
Conference, there have been numerous and varied opinions, 
in any case, more time will be needed before it is possible 
to appraise such a stroke at its true value. 

A friendly, and it was hoped a progressive, discussion on 
naval disarmaments the Allied delegates had come prepared 
to face. But towards what might be not unfairly described 
as a “ money or your life ” disarmament, even the most 
friendly delegates might be forgiven for looking somewhat 
askance. 

Pessimists have already said that the Conference was the 
last chance of saving civilization. Optimists that after all 
America was about to shoulder her share of Europe's 
burden. There was some truth in both statements, but 
neither sums up the whole situation. Nor could any 
verbal formula do this, for a more delicate and complicated 
collection of international interests centering in the Pacific, 
\aad the Far East^.ha've neven before heea placed before 
an y Con ference. 

Of all the problems which the Committees haye discussed 
^ -voC xvmi*., , *, . A ’ 
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at Washington, by far the most important has been that 
concerning the future of China; China with its 40Q»ooo,ooo 
souls, the most peace-loving, law-abiding, specimens of the 
human race. 

It has of late been frequently remarked that prior to the 
Great War, Europe, not Asia, was the centre of the world's 
political horizon. To-day the position is reversed. Unless 
the future of China can be peacefully ensured, what use to 
think, much less talk, of naval disarmament ? It is in the 
Pacific Ocean, if anywhere, that the last great naval war 
may yet take place. Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, and in another sense China, have all the same interest 
in preventing such a catastrophe. 

There are other problems which deeply concern the, 
at times, conflicting interests of the three former nations; 
but they pale to nothing, comparatively speaking, before 
that of China's future. How to ensure a peaceful regenera¬ 
tion of one quarter of the world's population! If China 
follows the example of Russia, can civilization, as we have 
learned to reckon it, survive ? It cannot. 

There is a well-known aphorism to the effect that a 
nation enjoys the government it deserves. 

A more orthodox pronouncement would be that "the 
strength of any state lies ultimately in the public conscious- 
n^ of its citizens.” But in a state whose population is, 
politically, almost inarticulate, it is manifestly unfair to hold 
the people responsible, It is no less equally clear to those 
who know, that the Chinese people cannot of themselves 
make the effort necessary for their own regeneration as a 
modern state. Put bluntly, the problem the Conference 
is facing is, how to help without dismembering China. 

It 1$ fervently to be hoped that the Allied delegates have 
realized the Importance of not attempting too much. If 
the statesmen assembled at Washington have put before 
them as a pK;s)ble«achievenient the searing of a defini^ 
breathing space for China, wherein, with the help of her 
Allij^ assembled, she may put her house in order and clear 
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up her present chaotic condition, the Conference ha$ indeed 
succeeded. It will have earned the gratitude of all who 
stand for a survival of our present civilization. 

Mr. Hughes has wisely suggested a definite ten years* 
period of progressive disarmament. Ten years of thorough 
reorganization at Peking might surpass all expectation. 
Provided, that is, the leading nations most interested—Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan—can agree to work 
tt^ether actively in the interests of China, not of their own 
immediate interests. On the other band, unless China has 
screed to accept and endure for some such period direct 
foreign assistance, especially in financial matters, no such 
plan, nor any other the Allies may suggest, can bear 
enduring fruiL 

Disarmament must begin in China before it is a possible 
proposition elsewhere in the Far East. Militarism is at 
present, and for the past eight or ten years bus been, the 
curse of the country. Not until a strong civil regime is 
re-established will any other reforms follow. 

Next in importance to a settlement of China’s future 
comes the problem of co-ordinating Japanese foreign policy, 
especially in the Far East, with that of the United States 
of America. 

It would be idle to pretend that anti-American feeling 
in Japan and anti-Japanese feeling in America has become 
greatly modified during these past weeks of discussion at 
Washington, Here are sparks which demand unceasing 
care and attention if another world’s conflagration is to be 
put beyond the bounds of possibility. But the new fourfold 
agreement is the best possible antidote, 

American public feeling against the continuance of the 
Anglo*Japanese Alliance has plainly shown itself, and the 
efforts of her representauves have been thrown into the same 
scale. Nor can the task of meeting American feeling upon 
>ihe point without^being accused of breal^ng faith with 
a tneS^ally and friend have been an^easy one for our own 
diplomatists. * . * 

f *. • _ , , *> 
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For us the wider view should guide, subject that is to 
strengthening so far as may be England’s ties with America. 
Japanese friendship has undoubtedly been of inestimable 
value during the war, looked at only from the point of view of 
IndiaandourAslaticempire. TohavebrokenoflTabruptlythe 
Alliance would have meant to sacrifice once for all Japanese 
friendship for Great Britaia. British representatives at 
Washington would have had a great responsibility to bear 
should America have insisted upon such a policy. But this 
issue has happily not airivedi as we now know a combina¬ 
tion of the four interests with those of China has been 
safely engineered, and once more a great success has 
crowned President Harding’s efforts. 

Regarding the clash of American and Japanese interests 
in other parts of the Far East probably full discussion has 
taken place. But here again such frank and free discussion 
as it is generally considered the committees are giving to 
all the existing problems will have disclosed—to speak 


frankly—that American and Japanese interests cannot at 
present quite fuse 

The American people demand peace and disarmament. 
Japan's foreign policy, at any rate the policy of her military 
minority, is diametrically opposed to such a proceeding. 
America desires a discontinuance of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, japan makes and has made it the corner-stone 
of her foreign policy. 

Japan's future problem in Eastern Siberia is hardly yet 
clear to her own leaders; nor can it be so long as a Soviet 
Government opposes any Japanese right to make her future 
interests there, even though only economic, more definite. 

America has desired a precise and dearly outlined future 
programme in China and Siberia as part of the Conference. 
Japan hesitates to enter into any discussion of the details of 
these problems. She would prefer at this stage, as she has 
already said,' some, agreement upon ^general principles/^ 
only. ^ 

So rapidly have events moved before the energetic 
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onsbught of Mr Hughes, that it might appearas if "aJI 
was over bar the sHouiiog." Bu^ as future events in the 
Far East will prove, this is hardly the case, 

Now that a Quadruple Entente between England, America, 
Japan, and France for joint action in the Far East and 
in the Pacific has been signed, President Harding has 
secured a great triumph. Though not a personal one, it is 
the triumph of a personality which possesses the foresight, 
breadth of view, and quickness of decision of a statesman 
of the highest calibre. 

That the settlement of the Far Eastern main problem 
has, after all, preceded that of disarmament is only another 
tribute to the intuitive statesmanship of the President and 
his advisers. The dramatic opening of the Conference 
was, we now see, necessary in order to produce the right 
atmosphere. Only in that atmosphere could the quadruple 
pact have been created and given birth. 

What will the new policy of the Entente be towards 
China ? Will the decision at Washington mark a change 
in international psychology? 

We are told that the four Powers concerned are ac¬ 
cepting mutual obligations ; that they will refrain from 
aggression in the Pacific, and will invite friendly inter¬ 
vention from each other on matters which concern the 
group. This at any rate secures a period of delay in case 
of sudden international disagreement, and of itself con¬ 
tributes more to prevent “ war at sight ’’ than reams of 
carefully worded secret treaties. 

To turn from academic discussions to realities. The 
first step towards securing future peace and a general 
decrease of armaments in the Far East is the pacification 
of China. The delay in settling the actual terms of naval 
reduction at Washington is credited to lie with the Govern¬ 
ment at Tokyo, whose answer at the time of writing has 
not yet been reciiivtfd. Untjl disarmament has taken place 
ill China it is difficult to conceive any Government in Japan 
anxious to weaken either its naval or military strength. 
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Dominated as China at this present moment is, from 
Canton to Peking, by' various military freebooters 
masquerading as Governors of Provinces, anything might 
happen to disturb international relations. 

It is no exaggeration to say that uotiJ a disbandment of 
the provincial armies has been brought about, there can be 
neither peace nor prosperity for the country, Nor this time 
will the usual farcical paper transaction suffice. Any dis¬ 
bandment of this horde of useless and dangerous soldiery, 
to be worth the name, will cost money. This the new 
Allied Powers will no doubt be ready to provide. By thus 
providing the cost of any disbandment scheme on a large 
scale, the Allies will earn the right to be represented on 
whatever body the new Chinese Government see fit to set 
up to organize such disbandment. To disband without 
finding suitable employment for the so-called soldiery who 
at present constitute the provincial armies will be no dis¬ 
bandment at all. Not only must employment be found for 
these arrogant gentry, but the return of military stores, 
arms, and ammunition of all kinds will have to be controlled. 
These as well as many other matters will tax the adminis¬ 
trative ability of the most honest and patriotic Chinese 
officials, even when aided by foreign help. 

Next must come security for internal trade, and the right 
of the people to till their soil without let or hindrance. 
These are two fundamental and immemorial rights which 
have always belonged to the 400,000,000 who compose 
China’s masses. From the dim ages of antiquity, through 
dynasty after dynasty, these two claims have invariably 
been insisted upon, and conceded. Woe betide the ruler 
or government who has failed to satisfy the ** stupid 
people upon these two points. As 3,000 years of Chinese 
history show, in the end such a ruler or government 
Invariably feU, Patience beyond the bounds of Western 
understanding has ever been the chamctwistic of Chinas 
millions. ' ’ * ^ 

If the four great Powers are at last prepared to step in 
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with a cut-and-dried and united poUcy for helping the 
Chinese people and its new representatives to set to work 
to reorganize the Government, an enduring foundation- 
stone has been laid. 

To insinuate that such a policy is conceivable is almost 
sufficient to drive a certain class of Chinese "student 
into a state of frenzy. But in spite of frenzied Chinese 
"students” there is no alternative. The Chinese are 
incapable of setting their own house in order. Most 
foreigners of long experience are agreed that this is so. 
Unless the so-called reorganization of the Government is 
once more to end in idle talk and in the utterance only of 
the same old platitudes, an Allied offer of help must be 

accepted to save the situation. 

By help, let it be clearly understood, is not meant control 
of any kind. The time has long passed when the idea of 
a Chinese Government existing under foreign control 
is even thinkable. But let the Chinese people choose the 
Government they desire, and by means of the Provincial 
Assemblies this could be ensured upon sufficiently br^ 
lines to mean representative government of a kind suited 
to the people, then it is up to the four great Powers 
already mentioned to stand behind and back that Govern¬ 
ment by every means in their power, or that the Chinese 

desire. 

That there is one drawback to the above suggestion 
cannot be denied, and it lies in the difficulty of ensuring 
that each of the four Powers shall feel equ^ly bound to 
carry out the agreement between them in a spirit of general 
good-will, not only to one another but to Chin^ 

It is idle to pretend that there is not this difficulty. 
To any person with an inside knowledge of Far Eastern 
politics it is obvious that it comes from the not unnatural 
^titude which, in the past. Japans mUitaiy advisers 
insisted upon with regard to Manchuria and Mongolia, let 
. ^OAC other portions of ChinL ForiCIaatcIy, in the creation 
of the new Quadruple Entente we may hope to find the key 
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to any^ such passing difficulty. From the friendly advances 
of Great Britain, America, France, and Japan, offered in 
all good friendsbip and unitedly, may come, at last, the 
salvation of China, 

To those who know her coiling millions at first hand, 
their patience under almost overwhelming suffering, their 
wonderful capacity for fighting heroically the everyday 
battle of life, their almost uncanny cheerfulness in the 
never-ending struggle against actual starvation, if for no 
higher reasons., the trial is well worth making. To what, 
at present, undreamed-of heights the Chinese as a nation 
might rise if fairly and honestly treated, time alone will 
show. 
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ANGLO-CHINESE FR[ENDSHIP AND THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

Bv Chao-Hsin Chu 

(CAifiae Ciargi ^Affairts itt Ltmdum) 

The Washington Conference vitally concerns otir country 
whenever Far Eastern questions are considered, and I 
welcome this opportunity of stating what, in my opinion, 
China’s aims arid objects really are, 

f. Despite what is read in newspapers, China is not 
going to ask loo much, or raise difficult and irritating 
questions. We appreciate the realities of the situation, and 
therefore restrain ourselves from entertaining any extrava¬ 
gant and unreasonable hopes from the Conference. 

a. China enters the Conference with no intention of 
being a tnjculeot power arraigning any other nations. She 
looks upon all as friends and none as enemies. She views 
the Conference as an opportunity for amicable discussions 
of problems of mutual interest to all, with a view to pre¬ 
serving peace in the Far East and the Pacific. 

China will declare to the Conference that her door is 
wide open. We propose to keep our door open always, 
and shall also beg our neighbours and allies to help us in 
our intention to keep it practically and permanently open. 
China is really looking for an effective form of international 
co-operation, which aims at the maintenance of her open 
door policy, which facilitates her economic and commercial 
development, and promotes the common interests of the 
Treaty Powers, without prejudicing her territorial integrity 
or her political independence. 

And what the world is longing for to-day is peace. 
Peace in the Far Ehst is pr^iicaily the key to the peace of 
the Vorld. Peace must be based on a permanent founda¬ 
tion, and that foundation must be justice. ^ What China 
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wants to*day is justice. Justice alone can sweep away 
all such contrivances as special interests and spheres of 
influence. Beyond tjuestion, justice to China will not only 
serve as a key to the peace of the Far Bast, but to the 
peace of the world as well. In short, peace in China and 
justice to China will give to the whole world equal oppor¬ 
tunity in commerce and perpetual tranquillity In the Far 
East. 

The chief aim of our neighbours and allies is commerce, 
whilst our aim is peace. Our aim is practically their aim, 
for there can be no commerce without peace. 

China is a great international market, and her door is 
wide open—open to the whole world in general, and to 
Great Britain in particular. China possesses a magnificent 
extent of country, which is even larger than the British 
Isles and all the Colonies in the British Empire combined 
together. It is a most productive land, from which the 
supply of natural resources is almost unlimited. As a 
manufacturing country, England is always looking for 
supplies of raw materials, and also seeking a market for its 
manufactured output. In that direction I dare say there is 
no other country, save the Colonies in the British Empire, 
which can answer Britain's purposes better than China. 

It will be easy to appreciate how large must be the 
demands of 400 millions of people for manufactured pro¬ 
ducts. With the tremendous commercial opportunities, 
China must of necessity remain peaceful, yet without 
foreign interference. 1 assert this, since foreign inter¬ 
ference will assuredly tend to damage the sovereignty 
and independence of China, and thereby hurt the feelings 
of the Chinese people. Therefore, in order to keep 
and improve the Chinese market for British products— 
and in this market Great Britain has had a strong hold 
for many decades which she cannot afford to lose it is 
very important for British business men to see that China ^ 
is allowed to take care of herself, and peacefully to presper 
along commercial linea I advise therefore whenever 
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you see forei^ ml^uence interfering with China to uige 
that Great Britain should lend her a helping hand to ward 
off such outside intervention. 

I imagine we all know that Germany wanted to monopo¬ 
lize world commerce by means of war. Should we have lost 
the Great War, what would have been the result? None 
of the Allies would any longer have been a free country. 
Where there is no free country, there no free commerce 
can exist 

Let me congratulate you upon the great part you took in 
helping to win the war in the Near East Can you aiford 
to neglect giving your help to avert a future conflict in the 
Far East ? 

There are rumours which suggest that China's internal 
troubles stand in the way of foreign trade, and that foreign 
assistance is needed to solve China's internal problems. Do 
not believe half you are told by the scaremongers. Dis^ 
count by So per cent* all the other half. 

Some newspapers report that China is now suflering 
from hnancial chaos and the approach of bankruptcy. It is 
true the Chinese Government has suffered very much 
financially, but the financial conditions of China os a whole 
are sound and solvenL The total domestic and foreign 
debts in China amount to not quite one billion dollars; 
spread over 400 million people, it means 1^3.50 per head, 
or in English money about 7s., while in England it works 
out at about 74 per head. As to taxation in China, it 
is one of the lightest in the world, being $1.50 per head, or 
in English currency about 3s. 8d., against per head in 
this country. 

As to Customs revenue, China has no freedom of tariff. 
She is bound by the treaties made with the foreign Powers 
not to raise higher than 5 per cent, the import duty on 
foreign goods. It is an ix/ valorem 5 per cent.; effectively 
it amounts to only 37 pfr cent. It is obviously very 
unfinr to restrain* China from raising a higher rate of import 
duty, and hence it is a cause o^ the great deficit in the 
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Government Budget. In order to improve her financial 
conditions, China is justified in asking the foreign Powers 
to allow her freedom of tariff, or at least allow her to raise 
up to 13 ^ per cent., as her Delegates asked at the 
Washington Conference. 

In fact, our financial standing is still far better than 
that of manjr of the European countries after the Great 
War, Take foreign exchange, for instance. China’s tael, 
which before the war was worth rather less than 3s* i 
still worth 4s. odd, while French and Belgian francs are 
worth Only about 5d., Italian lire 3d., the German mark Jd., 
and the Austrian kroner forty for id. I ant also glad to 
mention that China is one of the very few countries which 
after the war use metallic money in all their business trans¬ 
actions ; others use paper money almost exclusively. 

It is true that China has internal troubles i I do not deny 
it, but no country can entirely get rid of politics, especially 
such countries as China, which has only recently changed 
its form of Government, 

England has her internal troubles. I have, though a 
foreign diplomat, heard some allusions to a country called 
Ireland. So have we our troubles. England is solving 
her internal problems without bemg interfered with by out¬ 
side influence. Why should China not do likewise? Your 
troubles do not stand in the way of your trade. Neither 
do ours, The trade statistics speak for themselves. It 
must be remembered that the Chinese people are ,a peace¬ 
ful community, a trading race. When I am asked—par* 
ticularly at the time of the Washington Conference to 
admit that China Is a truculent power, I reply that our 
whole aim and object is peace. We are the great advocates 
of disarmament, but we have pointed out that the disease 
cannot be cured if the causes are ignored; and for that 
reason, we have urged a settlement of the many problems 
which lead to oonsta,nt unresi in the Far East. That is 
wisdom, not truculence. 

China has to carry but a work of development and 
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education such as here tn England can hardly be imagined. 
Consider the size of our country and the number of our 
people. For this work peace and tranquillity are essential. 
We may not be able to realize our atm in a few brief years. 
Therefore, be tolerant, be sympathetic—we shall succeed 
better with your kind good-wili and your friendly criticism. 

We are all aware that there is too much of politics at 
home; consequently, this has been creating internal troubles 
in different parts of the country. Our country is just now 
confronting the most critical stage which we have ever 
experienced since the New Regime. Yet we must not give 
up hope that this cloudy and stormy weather will sooner or 
later clear away and all will be calm again, and therefore 
we should not be discouraged. 

Let us compare China with America : America wrangled 
feebly and dangerously for several years after the War of 
Independence before her Federal Government was estab¬ 
lished. Moreover, the Civil: War in America in 1861 to 
1S65 was a colossal struggle, much the same as in China 
to-day, where North and South are fighting each other. 
America fought for the Union, and so does‘China to-day. 

Let us trace French history: After the Great Revolu¬ 
tion. France was regarded as a land of revolutions and 
political instability for nearly a century. During that 
generation, foreign observers preached endlessly about the 
political inefficiency of the French people, and foretold the 
hopelessness of expecting any progress in the French Re¬ 
public; just so to-day they sneer at young China, and fore¬ 
tell the political disintegration of the Chinese people. 

Our Republic is only ten years old ; she is like a child 
who takes time to grow up. The English people have 
taken hundreds of years to build up the England of to^^ay, 
and the same thing is true of China. 

The work of drawing together the bonds of Angto- 
Chinese fnendshi*p can be^furtheretl vejy.effectively by the 
encouragement*of Chinese students to visit this country, 

Chinese students in Eng!and*are much fewer in number 
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than in America. There are only about 350 in this country, 
compared with those studying^ In American colleges and 
univemities, numbering over 3,000. It is not because the 
Chinese students prefer America to England educationally, 
but simply because America provides both means and 
facilities for Chinese students, thus inducing them to go 
over to her. More attention should be drawn to the 
maintenance of Chinese students in America by means of 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund, which was returned to China 
by the American Government. Besides, American manu^ 
facturers welcome Chinese students who wish to work in 
the factories to gain practical experience. 

America's trade with China has been greatly increasing 
during recent years, partly, it is true, because America took 
advantage of war conditions, but largely also because of 
pro-American Chinese advocating the use of American 
goods. 

Why can’t England do the same as America is doing to 
induce more Chinese students to come over here ? The 
benefit is mutual; k will not only help China in educating 
her young generation for the future development of indus¬ 
trial enterprises, but will help the English manufacturers 
as well to expand their trade in the Chinese markets. 
More manufacturers will be kept busy with their machinery 
and their manual workers ] more people will return to work. 
Therefore, it will indirectly help to solve your problem of 
unemployment. 

England’s business name stands high, and wilt he kept 
high; it is not difficult for you to do so—firstly, through the 
excellence of your standard of manufactures; secondly, on 
account of the rectitude of your dealings; and hnally, by 
a better and more friendly understanding of the Chinese, 
who are such great buyers of your merchandise. 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE PACIFIC PACT 

By Aiichi Nishino!R 1 
[LirHdoa Cimspettditii 0/ fht “ Ntihi-Nkhi^' T0ky0\ 

ni 3 >y be the fofm which the Pacific Pset tnsy 
take, and however many Powers may ultimately become 
signatory to its terms, the Japanese can only welcome the 
Pact with the sincerest satisfaction! From time to time 
during the Conference negotiations which preceded the 
announcement of the draft Pact, rumours of difficulties 
connected with Japanese policy in regard to the genet^ 

Pacific and Far Eastern position were prevalent, and, m 
some cases, it was stated that Japan might wreck the 
chances of agreement. Such statements were, as events 
proved, entirely unwarranted; but they were undoubtedly 
due to the misunderstanding, or ignorance, of the main 
lines of Japanese foreign policy, particularly with regard to 
China, which has not been subject to the variations which 
people have attributed to it ^ 

Broadly speaking, Japan had always aimed at three 
things : the maintenance of cordial relations with America, 
the ^tablishment of peace in China, and security for her 
own national development. With regard to the second 
point it must be admitted by any impartial investigator of 
Sino-Japanese relations during the last two decades, that 
the Japanese Government has time and again given proof 
of exemplary patience and moderation in handling negotia¬ 
tions with the representatives of China. The course of 
events which ultimately resulted in the proclamation of a 
Chinese Republic had been witnessed by Japan with 
considerable misgiving, as she feared there w^ a strong 
possibility that a Republican leadership would fail to weld 
together into a coherent mass the elements of which her 
Pieat Western neighbour was composed, A disunited 
China had always been regarded by Japanese statesmen 
as a potential danger to the peace of the East, not only on 
account of the influence which such a state of affairs was 
bound to exert upon the political and economic life of 
Japan, but because they recognized clearly that European 
nations with interests in ,China might possibly fall into 
disagreement over episodes directly diJe to the unsettled 
conditions. For these reasons Japan welcomed the Treaty, 
negotiated with Great Britain in 1903, apd hoped that, ^ ^ 
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under the terais of the AngIo-Ja.p^nese AIH^ce, they 
might be able to exert a steadying influence to maintain 
the peace of the Far Hast. The fall of the hlancbu dynasty 
and the recognition in 1913 of the Chinese Republic were 
unfortunately the prelude to a state of chaos which proved 
^at japane^ misgivings with regard to a settlement of 
Chinese affairs were abundantly justified. At the present 
moment, the confusion in China is probably worse than it 
has been at any period during the last ten years, and it has 
been a guiding principle of the Japanese delegates at 
Washington that general agreement among the Powers 
must be reached, in order to assist China to put her house 
in order. The moderation and magnanimity which Japan 
has displayed at the Conference table with regard to her 
legitimate interests in China and the sincere desire she has 
shown for amicable understanding with her great neighbour 
were not diplomatic manoeuvres, aimed at obtaining, by the 
support of America and other nations, a privileged position 
in regard to China, but were the simple and logical outcome 
of a carefully considered and long-pursued policy, the policy 
of establishing and maintaining peaceful relations with the 
Republic. Japan has willingly consented to the abrogation, 
or disappearance, of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, because 
the instrument which ultimately will secure the same objects 
is obviously as acceptable; the future adherence by other 
nations to^ the principles laid down is, to her mind, a 
striking tribute to the clear-sightedness of Great Britain 
and herself, because they originally evolved these principles 
nearly twenty years ago. Japan has, be it said, always been 
at a^ loss to understand why some sections of American 
opinion professed to see tn the Anglo-Japanese Alliance a 
menace to peace between Japan and the United States, in 
view of her age-long policy of friendship with America, 
who w’as instrumental in opening up the Island Empire to 
intercourse with the world. Neither the Japanese people 
nor the Japanese Government has shared this concep¬ 
tion:^ nevertheless, it is a source of satisfaction that, in 
addition to providing for joint deliberation among the con- 
tractii^ parties with regard to any Pacific question, the 
new Pact should tend to eliminate, once and for all, 
American suspicions of Japan, At the same timcj there 
undoubtedly remains an impression of soreness on the part 
of the Japanese, who are copsclous that their attitude 
towards China ha^ been misjudged in Apierica and now 
feel that the amende ftonorabie in the shape of a renewal of 
American confidence may be reasonably expected. 
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In regard to the third point of Japanese foreign policy 
mentioned above—namely, the security for national develop¬ 
ment—this has been at least as much misunderstood as 
her traditional policy of friendship towards China. The 
Japanese Government has been faced by a problem of 
great difficulty ; it was necessary, on the one hand, not 
only to provide an ever-increasing population with the 
primary means of subsistence, but also to safeguard the 
economic development of the Island Empire by securing 
access to raw materials for her industries. Both these 
objects could only be attained by securing the co-operation 
of the United States on the east and of China on the 
west, and unfortunately the former was mistrustful and the 
latter in a state bordering on chaos, America's trust was 
needed if Japan was to develop her export trade with her; 
China's economic prosperity was essential if Japan was to 
obtain from her those supplies of raw material which she 
urgently required. The future economic prosperity of each 
of the three countries was, in fact, interdependent. 

To secure these conditions was therefore the mainspring 
of Japanese policy, and she was disappointed and chagrined 
to hnd that, instead of receiving the recognition of her 
natural aspiration for progress and development, she w'as 
accused of militaristic ambitions and a desire for the political 
domination of China. Happily, the Washington Confer¬ 
ence provided a much-needed opportunity for the Japanese 
delegates to make their position clear: their declarations 
with regard to Shantung, their ready acceptance of the Root 
principles, and thetr concurrence in the proposals to abandon 
concessions, in common with other Powers in China, have 
proved their good faith to the world. 

How, then, do the Japanese regard the prospects of the 
new Pact at present.^ The answer is that they consider 
that its successful application w'ill depend on one thing 
only, and that is whether China can improve her internm 
situation. However satisfactorily the Powers may agree 
as to the methods which should be employed in China, alt 
such agreement will be futile unless China herself takes 
energetic steps for her own salvation. JapanAlesires to 
believe that all will be well, and will play her part, with entire 
good faith, in assisting towards this result; but that good 
faith must not be doubted in the future, as it has been in 
the past, and above alt, China herself must understand that 
the hand of fellowship and friendship is being extended to 
her in all sincerity! 
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INDIAN SWARAJ AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 

Bv Prithwis Chandra Rav 
(E ditor of The Calcutta] 

There are two political ideals before the Indian people at 
the present moment- One is the attainment of the status 
of Dominion Home Rule, and the other is “ Swaraj" 
without the British- The former is the ideal of the 
Moderate and the Liberal party in India, and the latter of 
the non-co-operating Nationalists. These two objectives 
represent quite divergent and practically conflicting ideals 
of Indian Nationaltsm, and require a bit of close examina¬ 
tion to find out what they really stand for and the implications 
that underlie them. 

The word “Swaraj” was first introduced into Indian 
polidcal literature by the late Mr. Oadabhai Naoroji. In 
the course of a very diffuse and discursive address delivered 
to the Indian National Congress, as President of its session 
held in 1906 in Calcutta, Mr. Naoroji used the word 
“ Swarajin the following context: 

"All our sufferings and evils of the centuries demaud before God 
and tuan a reparation, which we majr fairly expect from the present revival 
of the old noble British instincts of liberty and self'govemtneflt. I do not 
intend to enter into our past sufferings, as 1 have already said at the 
oatset. 

"The British people would dot allow themselves to be subjected for a 
single day to such an untiaidtal system of government as the one which 
has been impo^ upon India for nearly a century and a ball Sir H. 
CampbeU-Bannernian has made a happy quotation from Mr. Bright t ^ 1 
remember JO'hn Bright quoting in the House of Commons on one occuioo 
two lines of a poet with reference to polirical matters : 

" ‘There is on earth a yet diviner thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King.' 

"Then Sir Henry asks: ‘VVhat is that diviner thing? It is the hunian 
conscience inspiring human opinion and human sympathy.' T ask them 
to extend that hunun conscience) ‘the diviner thing,' to India in the 
words of Mr, Morley: 

"' It will be a bad day indeed if we have one conscience for the 
Mother Country and another cons^enee for all that vast territory over 
which your eye do» nof extend-' , 

And now the next question is : What are the British rights which we 
have a right to ‘ claim * ? * 
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“Thb is Dot Lhe occa^dn td etiter ialo an^ details or ai:gument, I 
keep to broad Hues. 

** (i) Just as the administration of the United Kmgdom in all serrioeSr 
depar^entSi and deiaiis is in the hands of the p^ple thrasdTes of thai 
country r so should we in India cUucn that theadminlstraiion in all services, 
dcpartmentSt and details should be in the hands of the people themseEv^s 
ofInduL 

This i? not only a matter of right and matter of the aspirations of the 
educated—important enough as these matters ares-but it is fkr more an 
absolute necessity as the only remedy for the great inevitable economic 
evil which Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty years ago, 
and which is the fundamental cause of the present drain and poverty. 
The remedy is absolutely necessary for the matertal, morak iniellectual, 
political, social, industiial/and every postble progress and velfiFe of the 
people of India. 

“(j) As, in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, all taxation and 
legislation and the power of spending the taxes are in the hands of the 
representatives of the people of those countries, so should also be the 
rights of the people of India- 

**(Sl All ftnandal relatioris between England and India must be Just 
and on a footing of equaiit)-—whate'^ier money lodia may hnd towards 
expenditure in any department, dvil or ruilihuy or naval^ to the extent 
of that share should Indians share in all the benefits of that expenditure 
in salaries^ pensions.^ emolumentSr materials, etc^, as a partner in the 
Empire, as she is always declared to be. do not ask any favours. 
We want only justice* Instead of going into arty further divisions or 
details of our rights as British citizens, the whole matter can be comprise 
iu one word—* sulbgovernineEit,* or siLrnra/^ like that of the United King¬ 
dom or the Colonies." 

Evideiitlj^i what Dadabhat Naoroji mearit by Swaraj 
in 1906 was soiTiechiiig^ quite different from what is 
under&tcKJtJ by that term to-<Iay. With Naoroji it meant 
some sort of responsible g^overnment, of course, within the 
Empire. He asked for more personaJ rights, greater 

liberties, and the bulk of high offices in the State for the 
Indian people. Within the scope of his ’* Swaraj might 
also be Included a scheme of all-round retrenchment, 
including the reduction of the military budget, and lesser 
bureaucratic rule and more popular control in all adminis¬ 
trative affairs. 

The Hobhouse Commission of Decentralization^ appointed 
in 1907^ and the Public Services Commission of 1913, over 
which Lord fslingtoTi presided, were feeble attempts made 
by the Government to meet halfway the objective Mr* Da- 
dabhai Naoroji had in view. The Reports of these Com- 
mbsions^ instead of placating Indian aspirations, tended 
to irritate public opinion* Between Mr* Naorojib pro¬ 
nouncement of 1906 and the publication of the Islington 
Commission's Report in 191*6* much had flowed down 
the Ganges, and, with the great European War, quite a 
new^ wave of national self-consciousness seized the Indian 
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public mind I The new principle of '* self-determination " 
offered a new heaven and a new earih to all subject and 
downtrodden peoples, and, since its enunciation from the 
high throne of state at Washington, the Nationalist mind 
in India got obsessed with it, and would be comforted 
with nothing short of absolute responsible government. 
India is determined to try the experiment of pouring new 
and heady wine into an old bottle, come what may out of it. 

In the Congress of 1930 Mr. Gandhi gave a new meaning 
to the word “Swaraj.*' From the year 190S, when Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak sto^ up for “ Swaraj ** at Surat, till the 
year of grace 1920. the Indian Nationalist mind had always 
understood by this word a form of responsible government 
within the British Empire. At any rate, this idea lay 
behind the creed of the Congress, which every delegate to 
it was required to sign, and had willingly subscribed to for 
close upon twelve years. In the Congress of 1930, held 
at Nagpur, Mr. Gandhi got that body to accept an amend¬ 
ment to its constitution which put verged the Indian 
attachment to the British connection and carried the idea 
of “STvaraj" much beyond the original concept. In 
Mr, Gandhi’s new patriotic ideal, and also in view of the 
Indian National Congress now, "Swaraj" means more an 
independent sovereign State than an integral part of the 
British Empire. Politically and frankly, that is Mr. Gandhi s 
ideal, and the ideal of the entire non-co-operation party in 
the country, though Mr. Gandhi has been careful enough 
not to describe “Swaraj" in explicit terms, nor to pin 
himself down to any definite creed. It may be that the 
idea is in a condition of flux and still eludes definition; it 
may be that Mr. Gandhi is afraid to make an open declara¬ 
tion of war against British rule; it may also be that 
Mr. Gandhi is pursuing the idea as a mere spiritual and 
philosophic will-o'-the-wisp. Whatever It be, it is quite 
on the cards that Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants do not 
desire any longer the continuance of British connection 
with this country. That is the long and short of the 
Gandhi cult—the most formidable menace to the future 
progress and well-being of 1 ndia. 

Here India stands at the parting of the ways. Is it good 
for her to start on a new career of " self-determination,” 
w’ithout the protective agencies of British rule, or should she 
adhere to British connection and develop her manhood 
within that Empire?, That is^the living Issue before New 
India, h is conveniently forgotten by thd advocates of the 
first school of thought that India has a long coastline open 
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to attacks from all sides—in the east, west, and south— 
everywhere excepting the north and the north-west. So long 
as India is not able to develop her own navy, she has per¬ 
force to depend upon the British Navy for her protection 
round the sea-line. Even if NationaJist India wanted to 
build up a navy, they could not raise it for the mere asking, 
like Aladdin’s lamp, and do it in less than four or five 
generations of time. Japan began her navy nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, and, with her illimitable resources and 
unique opportunities, she does not yet feel quite safe in her 
Pacific isolation. She has yet a long leeway to make up. 
If, in spite of all her frantic efforts to build up a navy. 
Japan has not succeeded in her purpose so far, how miser¬ 
ably must India lag behind in a naval competition with the 
world with her absolutely slender resources! 

Then, as for our north-western and north-eastern 
frontiers, they have been the floodgates of invasion from 
the earliest dawn of history. From the earliest day when 
the Aryans swooped down the Hindukush and settled down 
in the Indus Valley, ambitious adventurers have u^d the 
rugged passes in the Suleman Range for endless raids into 
India, The north-eastern frontier has not offered very 
large temptations and facilities to the spirit of conquest; yet 
now and again seething masses of the yellow and the 
Mongoloid races have poured into Indian soil, and made 
peace and security of life unstable for centuries in Burma, 
Assam, and the eastern Himalayan districts. 

The Nationalists seem to think that India has the finest 
natural defences in the world and absolutely no foe in sight 
—in fact none to knock at her gates and disturb her peace 
and placid contentment. And yet, would it be believed 
that in the year of grace igao no fewer than 6 i i raids took 
place in the settled districts of the North-West Frontier 
Province, involving the loss of nearly three hundred Indian 
lives and the wounding of nearly four hundred others, to 
say nothing of over four hundred and fifty cases of kid¬ 
napping ? If this stale of things is possible even when we 
have strong forces up on the frontier and British prestige 
behind them, it would be interesting to know what would 
happen to us if the British Army aid not keep watch and 
ward over our safety in that part of the world. 

Then there is the question of cultural development to 
consider. I suppose it wou^jd be agreed by all reasonable 
men that no peopje can progress and »il«vate the arts and 
sciences so long as they find their hearths and homes 
insecure. It is only the security bf life and, property that 
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gives a nation the opportunity for the cultivation and prac¬ 
tice of the arts and sciences and the nobler virtues of the 
human race. If British protection is withdrawn from India 
tonlay, we shall certainly have to hll in the void by our 
indigenous efforts. .And who will guarantee that on our 
own we shall always succeed in beating the foreign foe, no 
matter whether he comes front the north-west or down 
the valley of the Brahmaputra? It must not be thought 
that the problem of the defence of India is a very light one, 
and that even if the British were to withdraw from Indiawe 
should have a very easy task in maintaining our Swaraj.” 
So long, therefore, as we cannot think of replacing the 
British Army and Navy with our own — equally well 
equipped and well organized — I cannot conceive of Indians 
a self-dependent and self-secured sovereign State. And as 
to British rule being replaced by Afghan, Russian, Chinese, 
or Japanese conquest, I would certainly not like India to 
take a leap into the unknown. I have no doubt that eight 
out of every ten men who understand international politics 
or know anything of foreign affairs would prefer British rule 
to any other rule In India. If it is to be a foreign subjec¬ 
tion, why not the subjection of the greatest and the most 
civilized Empire in the world? There is no room for 
sentiment in the decision of such a momentous issue, and 
no true friend of the Motherland should exert himself to 
change the shackles of a foreign yoke merely for the fun of 
getting new and harder shacmes round his neck. 

So chose who want to cut our connection with England 
for a sort of Swaraj ” outside the British Empire must 
either be impatient idealists or hopeless visionaries. These 
amiable patriots do not count In practical politics, as their 
vision does not go much beyond their noses. They hardly 
realize that Swaraj ” without a national army and navy 
would certainly not be worth even a day's purchase. Th^ 
Central Asian cloud is no mere bogy, but a real menace, 
and our enemies across the border will not allow us to 
enjoy our *' Swaraj ” without coming into a deadly grip, 
and measuring strength and sword, with us. How many 
people in India can realize what that struggle would 
involve ? 

There are some other difficulties in the situation of 
India w*hich have to be seriously considered before India 
can think of breaking her connection with England. It is 
British arms and'firltish rule and Bricj|h law and order 
that have welded the multitudinous people of India into a 
united nation., Once Bilush authority is withdrawn from 
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India, ti is more likely than not that provinces and i^oples 
win fall out amongst themselves and try to establish in* 
dependent govemmems and seize each other’s territories, 
as was done before the advent, and after the decay, of 
Mogul rule in Delhi. And when India becomes a divided 
house again, she will become a still more easy prey to the 
military ambitions of foreign courts, and the idea of a 
federal government and a united people again will recede 
back to the remote future like a mir^e. 

Conceding that an Indian Swaraj would materialize on 
December 31, as Mr. Gandhi has so confidently held out 
to his followers, what about the great Hindu-Muhammadan 
problem ? Thanks to British suzerainty and British over- 
lordship, a Hiodu-Muhammadan entente has now become 
possible in India, though it is difficult to believe in ^ the 
sincerity of this movement. The recent Moplah atrocities 
and outrages on Hindus in Malabar afford us an object* 
lesson of this insincerity. The Hindu religious ideals and 
practices differ so vvidely from those of the Muhammadans, 
that, until both give up their religious fanaticism and social 
conservatism, a real lasting union and alliance between 
these two warring communities must remain for a long time 
a camouflage and make-believe in Indian politics. 1 have 
no doubt in my own mind that, if British overlordship were 
withdrawn from India to-day, Hindus and Muhammadans 
would begin to fly at each other’s throats to-morrow in all 
pans of the Empire and make a hell of Mr, Gandhi’s 

Then there is another very important fact which is very 
convenienily ignored in the consideration of this vital^issu& 
Nearly a third of India and a fifth of Indian mankind is 
still under Indian princes, and it they do riot choose ^to 
throw in their lot wtthnon-co-operatlng Swarajists in British 
India, what then ? Would it not involve endless conflict 
and struggle and provoke a free flow of innocent blood for 
years, and the arrest and paralysis for that period of all a^, 
industries, and applied sciences throughout India ? Bor 
what compensating advantages and benefits should w*e be 
prepared to destroy the work of centuries and set back the 
clo^ of progress ? For what assured prospects should we 
prepare ourselves to enter into a long period of internecine 
quarrels and fratricidal conflict ? Taking again the con¬ 
verse proposition as a possible contingency, that the Indian 
princes will sacrifice everything theyUiave on eanh and 
throw in their lot with non-co-operation, the same difficulty 
— how to apportion among the different provinces of 
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India the territories of these princes? Who would hold 
the balances even between these diflereni powders? It is 
bound to lead India back to her elemental chaos. 

Do or think as we may, there is no alternative to British 
suzerainty in India now and for a long' time to come, and 
we want it if only to keep all warring sections of the 
community at peace with one another, and also to allow a 
homogeneous nationhood to develop and work a common 
destiny. 

I have already set out the chances of domestic troubles 
and dissensions and foreign invasions, if India were to be 
left without the British to-day. A strong and insensate 
anti-British feeling may excite our passion and cloud our 
reasoning and common sense, and induce us to ignore the 
difficulties of the situation. But no true friend of India, 
who can think dispassionately, and knows the history, the 
traditions, and the e.vLperietices of the Motherland during 
her long travail through the centuries, will ever confound 
the real issues and leap from the frying-pan into the fire. 
No nation can ever thrive or flourish on the mere wisdom 
of the ostrich. The Sphinx must be rightly answered by 
every nation if it would escape doom or Nemesis. There 
is no short cut to the nationaJ goal. 

I have dealt so far with the political ideal of that section 
of non-co-operation and the extreme Nationalist mind who 
have set their goal as the attainment of a “ Swaraj " without 
the British. Now, I will discuss the Moderate or the 
Liberal ideal of getting to out goal wdth the help and 
co-operation of the British. This brings me to the positive 
side of the question. 

I will start with the idea—an incontrovertible proposition 
—that the immense resources of the British Empire offer 
us a unique protection and security—a protection unthink¬ 
able under any other circumstances. Economically, of 
course, the maintenance of the British Army in India 
involves a huge drain upon the slender resources of India 
and paralyzes to a great extent the progress and develop¬ 
ment of the country. Yet. we have nothing to pay for the 
upkeep and maintenance of the British Navy, whose untiring 
vigilance has kept our shores secure for over two centuries. 
But apart from the financial question, the advantages of 
remaining as an integral part of the British Empire out¬ 
weigh all other considerations. Among other advantages 
in favour of our rerqarion of the British connection are the 
rights of colonization and emigration we have now secured 
in Canada, New Zealand/ East Afrits, Australia, and every 
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other part of the Empire excepting South Africa—rights 
which we could not think of under any other circumstance. 
As a unit of the Empire, we have also the markets 
practicaJiy a third of the world open to 01^ trade and 
commerce, and, above all pecuniary and material considera¬ 
tions, we enjoy unparalleled opportunities of commerce 
throughout the English-speaking world. , . * 

And now I come to an absolutely higher plane of though^ 
The time has now passed by when nations should still 
remain cribbed, cabined, and confined by narrow patriotic 
ideals. With the inauguration of the League of Nations, 
the world has opened a new chapter of international co¬ 
operation and of universal peace and prosperity. Parochial 
and patriotic ideals have been swept off the board every¬ 
where only to be replaced by loftier sentiments, and even 
the vision of “self-determinaUon " has been merged in the 
wider outlook of the concerted development of the human 
race. Internationalism and cosmopolitanism are the cri^ 
of the world tt>day, the late European War having clearly 
shown that the w*orld is too small a place for nations to 
fight with each other without serious risks to the culture 
and civilisation of all. The Hindus of old in their self- 
contained hamlets on the banks of the Indus, the Ganges, 
or the Jumna, had realised, after centuries of bitter struggle 
and conflict as the European nations are doing to-day. 
that the human mind could not develop to its praper 
stature with mere tribal, communal, or patnoiic ideals. 
For man to «tow to his full height, he must accept the 
brotherhood of the species as an abiding faith and extend 
his love to all comers of the earth. Absorption, assimila¬ 
tion, and love of man, and all sentient beings, including 
the botanical creation, became the outstanding features of 
Indian culture and dvtlbation long before Christ was bom. 
This ideal constituted the glory and pride of ancient India. 
What has happened to us in this new era of the world to 
justify a reactionary departure from the ancient ideals and 
aims of our life ? If we have been a decadent people for 
so many centuries, is it necessary that we should try to go 
back upon our own culture and imitate the vmgar mate¬ 
rialism of a commercial worid ? *' Forward,’* and not 

backward,” should be the living principle of every social 
organism, and India, if it is to live and thrive, must be 
prepared to move " forward. , , , 

I think I have now been able to maks^tny position clear 
as to why the ample folds of the British Empire offer us the 

realization of a satisfactory scheme of “ Swaraj. To me, 
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who has been a careful student of! ndian affairs for close upon 
a quarter of a century, the future ideal government in India 
is a federal commonwealth working as a Hmb of the English- 
speaking League of Mations. The federal units (or the 
provinces) of India will have to be developed on the lines 
of the United States of America, under certain restrictions 
and limitations!, as have been imposed by the Central 
Government at Washington. Each Federal State shall 
have sovereign powers to deal with its domestic affairs, but 
none allow'ed to interfere with or encroach upon the in¬ 
dependence and autonomy of the neighbouring States or 
raise tariff walls against each other. Each of these States 
shall raise its own revenues from certain defined sources 
and spend them as they please, the Central Government 
being allowed to draw its revenues from residuary sources. 
The .Army and Navy, Railways, Customs, and Income Tax 
may continue to be Imperial subjects as they are at Wash¬ 
ington, and now at Simla The Government of India will 
act as the link between the people of India and the British 
Parliament and the Empire beyond. To me the best form 
of an Indian Swaraj would be a development on these lines. 
And this development is only possible so long as we retain 
our connection with the British Empire. No purely Indian 
hegemony is suitable for a congeries of decadent and dis- 
united Asiatic States. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 is a notable 
advance towards this federal development, and, if the 
provinces progress and pull together in the meantime, it 
will not take India a long time to get to her national goal 
On this line must we proceed in the future, and on this line 
only may we attain the only Swaraj which India can think 
of and retain without much struggle. This ideal will not, 
only mean peace with the British, but peace with all our 
neighbours—a new life reconstructed on love and “ahimsa," 
and not on hate and vindictiveness. Co-operation with all; 
non-co-operation with none. Absorption, assimilation, and 
inclusiveness, as against the spirit of boycott, non-co- 
operation, elimination, and exclusiveness—that would be 
the nearest approach, not only to the ancient Indian ideal, 
but also to the future world-internationalism. In that ideal 
only, not only India, but all nations of the world in the 
future, will hnd their destiny, 

It is diihcult to understand Mr. Gandhi’s mentality, for 
he thinks that can onlj^ live up to her culture and 

make peace and friends with the Enjjlishman and the 
Western people through the practice of non-co-operation. 
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In a recent article in Young India, Mr, Gandhi elaborates 
the proposition in the following quaint manner, ^ 

“ I consider it to be one of the gentlest practices of 
ethical conduct. It and it alone can pave the way for a 
genuine understanding between Englishmen and Indians ; 

It and it alone can promote, if anything can. real friendship 
between the East and the West, 11 and It done can enable 
India to realize the full height of her own unique culture. 
In spile of many appearances to ihe contrary, I see the day 
coming when Englishmen and Indians will^come to regar 
one another as friends and fellow-workers,” 

I have never been a close student of philosophy in all my 
life, and, therefore, it is not within my competence to inter¬ 
pret philosophical paradoxes. In this bad and mad world of 
ours, sometimes good may come out of evil, but I have 
known of cases when peace and love, amity and concord, 
have logically followed or suddenly developed out of acute 
differences and conflicts. However, in my scheme of the 
future development of the Indian Constitution, there is no 
room for miracles and paradoxes, and none of my readers 
need have any misgivings or any doubt as to why I consider 
co-operation as the sovereign remedy of our present naiionai 
distemper, and how I look forw'ard to it as the solvent of our 

^^Tn^thrabSIre pages I have tried to establish that the idea 
of “Swaraj” without the British is chimerical moonshine, 
and that India can only work out her salvation under the 
segis of the British Crown, and that not through non-co- 
operation, but through co-opemiion alone, can she restore 
her ancient culture and work out her future destiny. I have 
also discussed at length the kind of government which could 
satisfy the pride, patriotism, and self-respect of India, and 
this brings me to the very important question of the ch^ces 
of a federal union realizing the ideal of an all-India national 
Swaraj. The question has indeed many facets, and no man 
can discuss them adequately within the purview of a short 
article. It may be quite possible that a federal ide^ may 
be ^ short time to ^ united national 

but, with a country so vast and so illimitable as_India, it is 
not possible for one single government to bring into line the 
development of so many different provinces and area^ with 
such a heterogeneous medley of race, creed, and speecm No 
human government can thinly of bringing so m^y different 
element of culture and civilization-f-ot*i the highly intel¬ 
lectual Brahmin to the semt-nude hillmen of the Garo Hills 
and Nilgris—to a uniform standard of life and adminisira- 



tfori, merely' at jis bidding;; and so long^ as thene arc such 
acute differences between man and man as there exist in 
India,^ the country has to be divided into convenient 
administrative and ethnic units. The present provincial 
boundaries may be arbitrar)^ and may have to be altered, 
and the progress of aJI these units directed to a common 
purpose. 

In spite of the lack of an administrative homogeneity or 
unifoimity, which a federal scheme of government may tend 
to develop, India cannot think of any other scheme of 
national development which wit] meet the political aspira¬ 
tions of her people. No revolutionary or constitutional 
short cuts will take all her peoples together to a common 
goal at a given time. Whether we like it or not, we have 
no other alternative. So the ideal of an Indian Swaraj " 
must after resolve itself into so many different Provincial 
Swarajesp'' with self-determination " as their motto if you 
like, but certmnly under a sovereign overlord A united 
Indian Swaraj does not come into practical politics at least 
for some time to come. At the same time, it must not be 
overlooked that if we have a dominating Central Govern¬ 
ment, directing the affairs of the provinces to a common 
purposep and if w'e have common speech, laws, and ideals, if 
a community of interest and a high general standard of 
patriotism is maintained in the press and the platform 
throughout the country, if interprovincial communicatians 
will always remain easy and if no tariffs are raised by 
province^ against province—then perhaps the federai idea 
Will not in the long run antagonize the ideal of a national 
“Swaraj." 

^g^in, as in many other matters^ we must know our 
limitations and taJce facts as they are. Providence has not 
given India a clean slate to write her destiny. We must 
not ignore the fact that we area congeries of different peoples 
^rown together in a huge continent, almost as large as 
Europe without Russia. Even in the United Kingdom, 
with all its apparent homogeneity of people and a common 
basis of speechfc bloody and religion, a movement has been 
started to have a federal system of common wealth, w ith 
Scotland, England, and W^es as so many differcru self- 
governing uni^. 1 will not mention the case of Ireland* for 
by the time this article appears in print she may possibly be 
making a final bid for separajdon from the Empire* The 
Sou A African Canada, and AustraHa aire also very 

much built up on the federal idea ; so also are the constitu- 
tionsof Germ^y and the United States. The poeds dream 
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of the " Federaiion of Man " is after all no Utopia, and 
stands a great chance of materialization at no distant future 
through the willing federation of all individual countries, 
states, and nations of the world. India has, therefore, no 
reason to turn her back upon that ideal, as ultimately the 
only way to push the progress of the human race is for 
nations to enter into a federation with each other. That 
way lies the salvation of mankind, 

I will now conclude, I fully realize the fact that the 
status of Dominion Home Rule or our connection with 
England may not be the last word on the subject of our 
future government, British rule may be credited with 
many of the evils of our present-day life—our lost arts and 
industnes, the replacement of our stable and metallic coins 
by a fickle and unsteady paper currency, our high prices 
and general indigence, our enfeebled physique and in¬ 
capacity to resist the germs of plague, cholera, malaria. 

hook-worm, the abandonment of a life of plain living 
and high thinking, the growing habit of living beyond 
means, and the new struggle to keep up an exaggerated 
standard of appearances, our intellectual dead level, our 
revolting ideas of private, public, and commercial morality, 
our Penal Code, Evidence Act, and “ lawyer government,’* 
and our divorce from the realities of an old-world life—but 
no one will deny that, working in so many different ways, 
and with such steadfast pertinacity, it has turned a chaos 
into a nation and awakened in Indian mankind the faculty 
of reasoning, which had lain dormant since the days of 
Gautama Buddha—dispelled the darkness, ignorance, and 
superstition of centuries, and relaxed the galling conditions 
of domestic and social tyranny that had, from the daj-s 
of Manu onwards, ground our manhood, taught us the 
Inesiimablc blessings of liberty, freedom, and social and 
political equality, emancipated our womenfolk and untouch¬ 
able classes beyond recognition, like Prometheus unbound, 
turned vast arid tracts into fertile soil, waving with golden 
harvest, and has, above everything, brought us into line 
with other civilized nations of the earth, through the magic 
influence of a press, platform, and common laws and speech, 
and the widespread currency of common thoughts ^ and 
aspirations, given effect to by cheap postage, the ubiquitous 
leL^raphic wire, and forty thousand miles of railways made 
poMible by British capital and British enterprise. What¬ 
ever the character of the British Gpyeimment be, and 
whatever evils it may have wrought in India, it would be 
"Satanic” to snap our connection with it, after all that it 
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has done to make a nation of us and to get us out of the 
rut of a medieval world to place us in the position of a 
well-developed modem State. 

And this must be recognized, that, if we keep our link 
with the Bmish Empire, we are bound to march forward 
^ong with its future development. It is impossible to dip 
into a remote future and cast a long horoscope of India's 
jwHtical destiny. But, so far as my vision goes, I cannot 
think of a farighteri a more a^suredt and h more cheerful 
prospect for my Motherland than for her to march along 
with the other parts of the British Empire shoulder to 
shoulder to take her place io the sun. 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDO-AMERICAN 
SITUATION 

Bv Rustom Rustomjee 

To understand clearly the I ndo-American situation in all 
its ramifications one must bear in mind two or three funda¬ 
mental facts about America and Americans. America is 
not a country, but a congeries of States and communities 
which compose that mighty republic, with different climates, 
different traditions, and different degrees of civilization. 
The Americans are not a nation, but a combination of 
nations. The people of the New England States are as 
different from those of the middle western States as the 
people of England are different from those of Spain. The 
people inhabiting the eastern States are diametrically 
different from those that live on the Pacific slope. Taking 
the whole population of America for our purpose, they can 
be roughly divided into three chief sections. The much- 
travelled, thoughtful, cultured people, sprung from the loins 
of Great Britain, and with a stake in the country^ are 
anxious to cultivate amicable relations with the British, 
They appreciate the civilizing work carried on by what 
they call the ■' Mother Country " in all parts of this earth, 
and they realize fully the difficulties that at the present 
time confront Great Britain in the administration of her 
far-flung colonies, dependencies, and protectorates. On 
the other extreme stand the hyphenated masses of unas- 
slmilated Americans, composed of people of Irish descent, 
who are more Irish than American, and of German 
descent, who love Germany more than America, except 
those who had migrated tq the United States before the 
Franco-German,war. These people tire out-and-out anti- 
British in their sentiments, and hostile to the progress and 
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siabUity of the British Empire. During the war they teft 
no stone umumed to keep America out of the great crusade 
against German military autocracy, and at the present time 
are doing their very best not only to drive a wedge be¬ 
tween the two great sections of the English-speaking 
people—I mean those of the United States of America 
and of the British Empire—but are aiding and abetting 
those who are seeking to disrupt the commonw^ealth of 
British nations called the British Empire, and to aggravate 
and complicate the British situation and British problems 
in all quarters of the globe. 

Midway between these two great sections are the teem¬ 
ing masses of men and women of foreign descent, who are 
intensely parochial in their sentiments and outlook, and 
care nothing for what is going on outside their narrow 
sphere of life and activity. But even these people, I 
regret to say, are beginning to be affected by the virus 
of anti-British propaganda that has been so strenuously 
and extensively carried on all over the United States 
of America, 

After much travelling and a prolonged stay in the United 
States of America ! have come to the conclusion that the 
headquarters of the arch-conspirators against Great Britain 
are the United Stales of America, located in such cities as 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, and the 
poisonous and mischievous work has not left even the 
great Dominion of Canada untouched and unsheeted. 
About two years ago it was my painful duty to attend 
a meeting called for the purpose of inaugurating a league 
of oppressed nationalities, I naturally supposed that there 
w^ould be representatives of the coloured people of America, 
of the Philippine Islands, of Algeria and Morocco, of the 
Dutch East Indies, together with, of course, representatives 
from the so-called oppressed of Ireland, Egypt, and India. 
But what did 1 find at the meeting? It was composed 
RIOSdy of Americ£i Bolshevists and Irish-American Sinn 
Feiners, and among the speakers were an Irish-American. 
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a Russian, an Italian, an Indian, a Persian, an Egyptian, 
a Chinese, and a Japanese, and the burden of their song 
was the oppression of Great Britain in their respective 
countries \ and when the chairman declared the proclama¬ 
tion of a general strike in Great Britain, men and women, 
numbering more than four thousand, cheered the statement 
that the British Empire was at an end with such enthusiasm 
and unanimity as I had never witnessed at any other meet¬ 
ing, and when the names of Lenin and Trotsky were meo- 
tioned, the applause was so vociferous and clamorous that 
1 thought the roof of the Lexington Opera House, where 
the meeting was held, had come down. But I see the 
dawn of a better day. The United States of America has, 
at the present time, at the helm of foreign affairs a man of 
unimpeachable integrity, sound common sense, wide ex¬ 
perience, and consummate statesmanship — 1 refer of course 
to Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, He understands the 
meaning of the anti-British propaganda carried on in the 
United States of America. He appreciates Great Britain’s 
difficulties in all parts of the world, he realizes the import¬ 
ance of keeping intact the British Empire as a great 
bulwark of Western civilization, and I feel certain that he 
will not do anything that would lend encouragement to the 
anti-British agitators in America; he would do nothing to 
aggravate Great Britain's situation in Asia and Africa, but 
he will help her in her high ambition till the cause of 
justice and democracy covers the surface of the globe as 
the waters cover the seas. 

Now a few words about the character and position of 
anti-British agitators from India who are carrying on an 
intensive and extensive propaganda throughout the United 
States of America, Everything that malevolence could 
invent and vituperation express has been resorted to by 
these Indian agitators to blacken the fair name of the 
British administrators of my country. The amazing in¬ 
discretions commuted by two or three British officials in 
the Punjab in the spring of >919 have been magnified into 
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British atrocitieSi and represented to the people of America 
as the methods of government carried on by the British 
rulers of India. The British-Indian Government is repre¬ 
sented as a military autocracy equal to, if not worse than, 
the military autocracy that prevailed in the now defunct 
German Empire. India is represented as being kept under 
the heel of Great Britain by the maintenance of enormous 
British armies, and it is described as a country devastated by 
continuous famines, ravaged and pillaged by the exploiting 
Britons in the country. 

The second fundamental fact that must be borne in mind 
is that up to the year 1914 the people of America knew 
linle, and cared less, for India; their ignorance about the 
history of India, both before and after the establishment of 
British power in the country, of the habits and customs of 
the teeming millions of Indians, was profound; their sole 
knowledge was derived by the stories circulated and pictures 
presented by American missionaries of the people steeped 
in ignorance and superstition, ravaged by disease and 
starved to death by famines. But the splendid response of 
India to the call of Great Britain in the day of her distress; 
their willingness to sacrifice their all to maintain the British 
Empire, have done much to draw the attention of the 
American people to their cousins' possessions in the Far 
East. Taking advantage of the desire to know more about 
India, the anti-British dements gathered together their 
forces to misrepresent Great Britain’s work in the country, 
and many an Indian was led to sell his birthright for a mess 
of pottage of German gold. Small groups of Indians were 
formed all over the United Suies of America to help the 
German agents in their prop^nda in order to create bad 
blood against Great Britain* and to foster sentiments of 
friendship towards Germany, and up to the advent of 
America in the struggle against the militarism of Germany 
these Indian revolutionaries were allowed to carry on their 
nefarious work without let or hindrance, but as soon as 
America threw down the gauntlet on the side of the Allies 
strong measures were taken 10 checkmate the anti-British 
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propaganda and to round up pro-German Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries. A large number of Indians were tried by 
American judges, before American juries, and were found 
guilty of breaking the laws of the Republic, They were 
incarcerated in American prisons and earmarked for depor> 
tation, but after the Armistice they were let loose all over 
the country, and It is these men who are carrying on the 
nefarious work 1 have above described, 1 have deplored 
that a liabby sentimentalism should have got the better of 
sound reasoning and judicial decisions. 

At the present moment the people of America are mainly 
interested in two of the movements now prevailing in 
India: the caste co-operation movement, and the move¬ 
ment inaugurated by Mr. Edwin S, Montagu. Secretary 
of State for India, to prepare the various peoples of India 
to enjoy the full fruition of responsible government. The 
non-co-operation movement is, of course, hailed by the 
anti-British sections of the American people as the first 
step taken by India in the disruption of the Indian Empire. 
The anti-British section of the American Press has pub¬ 
lished hundreds of articles giving glowing accounts of the 
progress of Ghandi's non-co-operation movement. It is 
represented as the beginning of the end of the British rule 
In India all over the States. False reports of the renuncia¬ 
tion of titles and honorary posts by more than 300,000 
Indians, of legal practice of more than 35,000 Indian 
lawyers, the emptying of British schools and universities 
in my country, have been assiduously circulated 1 When 
these Indian writers were taken to task for disseminating 
lies about the progress of the movement, they unbtushingly 
declared that their object was to draw the attention of the 
American people to India, truth or no truth. 

When the movement was first started, even those 
Americans who were friendly to Great Britain seemed to 
appreciate Mr, Ghandi’s motives and approve of hb 
methods of noo-violent non-co-operatton; but they are 
beginning to see through the whole inovci|ient; they are 
beginning *to realize that though the movement was'origin- 
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ally started against British rule in India, it has assumed 
the form of a cleverly devised conspiracy against the 
progress of Western civilisation. Ghandi’s declarations 
that Western education had produced slave mentality 
amongst the Indian peoples, and his appeals to Indians to 
turn their back upon everything that was Western and to 
renounce the study of such sciences as geography, history, 
and chemistry, and his statements that hospitals and rail¬ 
ways are breeders of sin, have filled the minds of 
thoughtful Americans with feelings of disgust, if not of 
contempL 

As for Mr. Montagu’s reforms, the anti-British elements 
have left no stone unturned to represent them as being a 
sham and a fraud unworthy of Great Britain to give and 
1 ndia to receive j but the thoughtful sections of the American 
people are watching the new Constitution of India with the 
keenest interest. Men like ex*President William H. Taft 
have not hesitated to declare it as a piece of consummate 
statesmanship. The manner in which the reforms have 
been worked in India, the splendid co-operation between 
non-official and official members of Indian legislatures, the 
keen anxiety manifested by high British officials to do even 
a little wrong to themselves that the greatest good to the 
greatest number of the people of India may accrue by 
official self-abnegation, and the superb loyalty with which 
the rank and file of the British civil servants have worked 
to make the reforms a success, have produced a splendid 
impression among the thinking sections of the American 
people* 

The appointment of one of England’s wisest and noblest 
sons as the Viceroy of India has deepened that favourable 
impression, for Lord Reading has left In America a name 
second only to that of Lord Bryce, and the American 
people have not hesitated to declare that if the educated 
people of India refuse to note the advice^ guidance, and 
sympathy Lord Reading has proffered, they are not worthy 
to enjoy the high destiny which the King In Parliament 
declared to be their portion. ' 


AN INTERVIEW WITH KING FAISAL 
OF IRAQ 

By Captaih A- H. Roberts 
{Late P^itical i» frof) 

When the Amir Faisal, son of King Hussain of Hedjaz, 
arrived in Basrah as the accredited candidate for the 
rulership of Mesopotamia, there was not much enthusiasm 
felt there for bis cause. Even before Turkey entered the 
war, Basrah people considered that the progr^ of their 
wilayat (province) was retarded by its connection with the 
central government, and there was a movement on foot to 
break away from the rest of the Iraq and form it into a 
separate state under a ruler chosen from among the leading 

local Arab families, , , , . 

The Turkish Government became aware of the plot and 
sent one of their best administrators to Basrah to iov«tt* 
gate. Their agent met his death by assassination just 
when he had succeeded in his search and had the proofs in 

his hands, , , * -n i 

The spirit of Basrah is the same to-day, and it will take 

much of the tact and charm that King Faisal admittedly 
possesses, and some years of equitable government, to 
reconcile its inhabitants to their new lot. 

Basrah people have benefited to a much greater degree 
than the rest of the Iraq from our occupation of the country, 
and they consider— rightly or wrongly remains to be seen— 
that they would be better off as a separate state under 
British protection than as a part of the new Iraq 

Government. r l l i i. 

The above is intended to show one of the obstacles the 

Amir has to overcome in his endeavour to set up a new 
State, It is characteristic of the Amir that in spite of that 
feeling he made friends wherever be went in Basrah, and 
created a good impression in the community by his frank 
and open manner and well-chosen speech. He met with 
the same success in the Shia strongholds of Nejf and 
Kerbela, which he visited on his way to Baghdad, 

The Amir shquid have arrived in Baghdad at 7 a,m. on 
June 39. but a breakdown on the line delayed the train. 
There is ^ story connected with the acciderC that is worth 
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relating here as an instance of the mentality of the present* 
day B^hdadi. The breakdown itself was simple enough, 
A violent sandstorm had taken place the day before and 
completely blocked the line thirty miles south of Baghdad 
at a place named Khan Aswad. The station-master wired 
to Baghdad for assistance. The telegraph messenger, in 
delivering the copies of the telegram to the officials con* 
cerncd, left that of the executive engineer to the last, and 
before delivering it* paid a visit to the servant ol another 
official. He there got into trouble, was arrested by the 
police, and taken to the lock-up. He forgot to mention 
that he had the undelivered telegram in his pocket, and it 
wras overlooked by the police, with the result that no 
assistance was sent to dear the line Jn time, and the Amir 
and his suite were obliged to spend a hot summer’s day in 
a stufliy railway carriage. 

Baghdad West station is situated, as its name indicates, 
on the western side. It is about a thousand yards from the 
town and river, near the terminus of the Baghdad line built 
by the Germans. The Amir arrived there at 6 p.m. 
apparently none the worse for his adventure. He was met 
at the station by H.E. the High Commissioner, Sir Percy 
Cox, the Commander-tmChief, General Haldane, a number 
of Government officials, and all the leading notables of 
Baghdad. A guard of honour of the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment was drawn up on the platform. The road 
leading to the station was lined with Arab Mounted Levies 
and Boy Scouts. 

King Faisal has been busy from the moment he arrived 
in the Iraq preparing the minds of the many different com¬ 
munities to accept him as their king. It has been no easy 
task, for he was unknoAvn to the people, who, for the most 
part, resented having thrust upon them a son of the King 
of Mecca, to whom they owed no allegiance, 

He received me, as usual, very cordially, and on leartiing 
that I was leaving Baghdad for home, entered at once into 
the object of my visit, which was to obtain his views on the 
situation of the country and his plans for its future under 
his rule. 

King Faisal was dressed in the picturesque robes and 
headdress of his countrymen. In stature he is well above 
the average, and slim in build. He has a long face, 
prominent nose, greyish eye^ and a small, well-trimmed 
brown beard. He.is endowed with extraordinary personal 
charm, and his earnest manner and quick alert gestures 
impress one Qtvourably. He is an early f*ser^ and, like 
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most Orientals, gets through the important work of the day 
during the cool hours of the morning. U sp^s well lor 
his character that he has been able to put afide the tradi¬ 
tional evasiveness of his race, and acquired a Europe^ 
sense of the value of prompt action and punctuality, ne 
came to the point without any preamble. We spoke m 

Arabic. ... ■ ^ *1,= 

The Amir started by recounting his impressions of the 

country- as he found it. I put them in his own words: 
“1 am profoundly disappointed in my expectations ^ 
to the state of the country, especially in regard to agri¬ 
cultural progress, education, and construction, both public 
and private. 1 was surprised to find that no progress had 
been made in agriculture since the Arab invasion, and 
that the magnificent irrigation works that then existed 
had disappeared, leaving hardly a trace of their former 

no idea that the mass of the popubtion w^ 
illiterate to such an extent that it was difficult to hnd 
enough suitable men to occupy the subordinate posts in 
Government offices, and that men of technical ability were 

^ I was not prepared to find that the whole of the Iraq 
to-day could not boast of a single public building or con- 
si ruction of Arab design and make, and that the defend¬ 
ants of the Persians and others who had m^e the biny in^ 
that were once the glory of ancient Baghdad had lost the 
cunning of their forefathers through Jack of encouragement 
and demand upon their rich resourc^ of talent 

“ 1 foresee that much money and labour is r^uired to re¬ 
pair the waste of energy and material of tho^ lost centun^. 

1 hope to establish a firm government under the tutelage 

of the British nation, to which I ^ [“ 

mother. 1 fully realize that without Brush aid it will 
impossible for ie Iraq to make even the first step towards 
regeneration. If that assistance is withheld, the country 
vJdl inevitably fall a prey to internal 
Baghdad and Basrah, as well as the smaller provincial 
towns, will again have to thcow up fortihrations to prmect 
them from marauding tribes. I am of opinion that without 
help from some Power strong enough to protect us from 
outside enemies and to aid us financially the Iraq mus 
inevitably fall into a state, lower than any that yet 
befallen it in the whole of its chequered history But I 

feel assured of jfour support, which will suffice to keep out 
exterior enemies. I am confident in our ability to raise a 
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IocaI &rniy^ stifijcicnt m strength nnd c^uaJity to conrpel unruly 
tribesnieti to respect the Central Govemmejii, and antici-* 
pate no serious trouble from that quarter. Once an Arab 
goverament, holding the confidence of the country, is firmly 
established, industry and commerce will revive. There is 
much money in the country, especially in Baghdad and 
Basrah. Hundreds of local tradesmen who now hide their 
money will pm it into circulation once the future of the 
country is guaranteed. 

"With regard to improvements in education, I think we 
Can do no better than follow the course laid down by you, 
which has already produced such good elTects. 

In order to ^vance agriculture, irrigation schemes on 
a very large scale, necessitating a considerable outlay of 
money, are necessary. I am confident of being able to 
procure money for that purpose, and make an early start 
with ^me of the excellent projects already planned. 

T he development of construction is dependent upon 
the material prosperity of the country. It can be greatly 
acederated by the cheapening of building material, and 
with that in view it is intended to hasten the construction 
L railway line already mapped out from Baghdad to 
the Mediterranean Sea. I place this railway in the first 
line ©four projects for restoring the Iraq lo its former 
greatness. Pending completion of the railway, we mean to 
nave a road constructed dong the route of the proposed 
line, and open up communications at once with the sea by 
means of motor transport. There are certain difficulties to 
be met with, such as water provision and the security of 
the ro^ from Beduin raiders, but we do not condder them 
to be in any way insurmountable. We shall find means to 
wiiig the Beduin tribes of the desert to understand that 
their co-operation in such a scheme will be of benefit 
to them,'* 

Referring to criticisms that had lately appeared m the 
French Press, the Amir authorized me to state tbal his 
policy is to work in complete harmony with French 
interests wherever they affect him, that he is, and always 
has been, a friend of France.. It grieves him to see that 
he is misunderstood, but he is determined that, whatever 
happens, nothing shall ever make him commit an act of 
violence against that great nation. 

The Amir was proclaimed hiing on August 23 with the 
almost unanimous approval of the nation. Although he 
Would never have been elected without our support, it is 
only fair to say that he has scored a great personal success, 
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and has already gone a long way towards convincing the 
nation that he is worthy of its confidence. A marked 
change has already been produced in Basrah by the public 
speeches made by King Faisal in Baghdad soon after his 
arrival there. His utterances were characterized by a 
spirit of liberality, breadth of view, and religious tolerance 
that was particularly pleasing to the people of that town. 
For there is no town in the whole East where religious 
differences are so little in evidence as Basrah. There 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans fraternize together 
freely in the business, public, and social life of the town, 
and ail sects take an equal pan in the administration of iL 
All the business-men of the city, without distinction of 
class or religion, congregate together in the great central 
square every evening at sundown to drink coffee and 
discuss the affairs of the day, and the dominant note is an 
intense local patriotism. 

The King's speeches show him to be animated with 
an ardent and sincere desire to restore the Iraq to its 
Former glory, He appealed to all classes of the community 
to sink their dilTerences of race and religion and think of 
themselves as Iraqis first. He asked them all to join with 
him in working for the welfare of the new state. He 
promised that the future government should be democratic 
in every sense of the word, and that hard work and ability 
would be the only roads to recognition and advancement. 
He said that having thrown off the yoke of the oppressor, 
all the people of the Iraq were now anxious to see their 
country independent and free to work out their national 
ideals. He promised them complete independence, security, 
and perfect freedom, and to every community, however 
small, full encouragement and help to develop on its own 
lines, provided they coincided with the welfare of the Iraq 
as a nation. 

In a speech he delivered at the Chaldean Church, Bagh¬ 
dad, he asked for the confidence of that community in the 
following words, which are quoted from the Timos of 
Mesi^otamia of August 5, tpat r '‘Allow me to say this : 
For 700 years the Iraq has been under foreign rule^ 
changing from one despotism to another, until it has 
reached its present condition. For every 200 years of 
past misrule, give me one year; come to me at the end 
of four years and I will give you an account of my steward¬ 
ship.” These were strong words, but I firmly believe that 
if he lives he fs capable of carrying them oat, provided the 
British Government stands firm as his supporier. 
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For k must be underatood that neither Faisal nor any 
candidate would stand a chance of being nominated King 
of Iraq without our support. 

What we should now avoid at all costs Is a further change 
of policy. The Arab cannot by nature think in the abstt^t \ 
he is a child in that respect, and people w*ho have dealings 
with him must be mindful of that fact if they wish to gmti 
bis confidence. Speeches and promises do not move him. 
He bases his judgment purely upon acts. We have now 
an opportunity of regaining his lost confidence in us. We 
had the complete confidence of the Arabs of Mesopoumia 
up to the date of the Armistice. Jf we had then done what 
we are now doing, that is, set up a government in accord¬ 
ance with our declared principle of self-determination, com¬ 
patible with the economical condition of the country, and 
giving full play to national aspirations, there would, perhaps, 
not have been a revolution in Iraq, 

We alienated the Arabs of the river area by not giving 
to those Iraqians who were qualified by past experience, 
and entitled by the positions they liad held in the former 
administration of the country, to hold important ^sts, a 
place in our administration ; and, in many cases, raising men 
who had held inferior posts, or none, in the Turkish 
Administration to positions of confidence and trust. 

The excuse put forward that we did not know what the 
future state of the country was to be, that we had to wait 
for the verdict of the Peace Conference before we could set 
up a local government of any form, was untenable from 
their point of view, l^cause they considered that there was 
much more justification for putting up a provisional govern¬ 
ment in the form of a Council made up of representatives 
of the people than there was for setting up an expensive 
administration on a financial scale that the country could 
not support. 

There were many men in Mesopotamia who had held 
important offices under the Turkish Administration, and 
were well fitted and disposed to work under us. Th^ 
men saw their places being filled by an ever-increasing 
number of young officers, among whom were men who, 
although picked out for their good qualities, lacked adminis¬ 
trative experience, knowledge of the language, people, and 
country. It was inevitable that such officers, through in¬ 
experience, should be at the mercy of sycophants, who 
made it impossible for honest men to ^et a hearing, with 
the result that free expression of opinion through proper 
channels was, in their districts, almost entirely ^suppressed. 
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When the revolution broke out there were no Arabs in 
the administration occupying positions that would qualify 
them to proffer advice. It was the men who might have 
occupied such positions who fomerited the troubles and 
eventually brought about the revolution which cost us such 
an enormous amount in lives, money, and prestige. 

The wells of speech He deep down in the heart. Sympathy 
alone will attract confidence. You cannot know a people 
until you know that people’s language. To learn it is to 
acquire a new soul, for it is to see all things from a different 
view-point, and the more different the language, the more 
different the point of view. 

All our administrators should always remember the above 
in their dealings with eastern races. The Arab in par¬ 
ticular is quick to respond to sympathy and confidence, 
especially from Englishmen in whom he has learnt to trust. 
On the other hand, he is quick to rect^nwe the man who 
is out to outwit him, and will either retire completely, or 
use flattery and deceit to gam his ends, according to his 
individual temperament That is the type of man we have 
to deal with in Mesopotamia. It will take much to regain 
his trust in us, but it can be done by supporting the present 
Iraq State as we have promised. 

None is better fitted to represent us in Mesopotamia 
than the present High Commissioner, who, as far as he is 
himself concerned, has the entire confidence of every man 
in that country. “ Kaks ” as the Arabs call him, is known 
and revered in every household- 
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THE NEW FRENCH COLONIAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT BILL 

By Roger de Belleval 

Oji April 12, 1921, M, Albert Sarraut, Minister for the 
Colonies, presented to the Chamber of Deputies the draft 
of a Bill to establish a general programme of policy for 
the French Colonies, This project has entailed consider¬ 
able labour. It lays down the essential principles of 
French Colonial policy, establishes a precise and detailed 
inventory of the resources of France beyond the seas, and 
outlines the measures which it is proposed to adopt and the 
works which it is necessary to undertake tn order to 
mobilize the resources of the French Colonies, The 
preamble of the Bill which sets out the motives of the 
project is of very great importance, because it constitutes 
as it were a Magna Charta for the French Colonies, and 
defines in a clear and precise manner the policy which 
France intends to follow with regard to her overseas 
possessions. After the period of conquest, it declares, 
there follows the period of development for the occupied 
regions. ^'The hour has come when it has become 
necessary to substitute a genera] and precise policy for ilI-> 
defined and isolated measures.'' There has been enough 
of uncertainty and confusion in the process of developing 
the E'reach Colonies i it is expedient to-day that we should 
unravel the tangled skein of complicated principles and set 
up a programme which will serve as a guide and direction 
for future development. This is an important duty for 
France, and, paradoxical though it may seem, victorious 
France of to-day must now make an eWort by no means 
less vigorous than that undertaken by the defqpted France 
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of 1870; the situation she has to face is the same, except 
that she has to mourn even more of her dead, reconstruct 
more ruins, and shoulder a hnanctal burden still more 
crushing. However, the picture has also a brighter side 
to it. Whereas fifty years ago '* France was only able to 
re-establish herself from her own resources, she finds to¬ 
day all her young and active Colonies affectionately pressing 
around her eager to help her in her effort." 

The Colonies have for a long time been considered a 
costly fantasy which was at the best a hobby for a great 
nation. This legend persisted until the outbreak of the 
Great War, Now, however, even the most obstinate must 
open their eyes to facts that speak for themselves: 835,000 
French subjects crossed the seas to defend the Mother 
Country \ the subscriptions from the possessions under the 
control of the Minister of the Colonies surpassed 600,000,000 
francs. To this must be added the very numerous sub¬ 
scriptions contributed on behalf of war charities. Lastly, 
in spite of submarines, 2,500,000 tons of material were 
transported to France by her Colonies during the period 
of hostilities. 

This help, which no one In his wildest dreams would 
have thought possible, might have been still greater if the 
riches which remain undeveloped in Indo-China, Africa, 
Madagascar, and the French Islands of the Pacific had 
been exploited in a business-like manner. Now, however, 
France has determined to give more attention to her 
Colonial domains, and place them in a position in which 
they can co-operate effectively in repairing the damage and 
the losses of the Mother Country. 

The development of her Colonies is, perhaps, the roost 
important task for France apaiit from the German danger. 
As M. Sarraut points out r " Whilst great undertakings in 
the Mother Country can only contribute towards the 
increase of production, the development of the Colonies 
would lead to the creation of production by introducing 
riches which have not been as yet exploited, but are 
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available as soon as they are made accessible. In faci, 
with a smaller financial effort far greater economic results 
can be achieved in the Colonies than in the Mother 
Country, for it is less difficult to obtain supplies from fresh 
fields than to increase production where cultivation is 
already intensive. 

But M, Albert Sarraut is not only animated by a desire 
which every landowner should feel in developing his estates. 
He also feels that hand in hand with the economic develop¬ 
ment of the French Colonies most be sought the social 
development of their inhabitants. Thus he is not only pro¬ 
posing a plan for economic development, but " a general 
mobilization of resources in tThich material benefits are 
closely allied with moral, political, intellectual, and social 
improvement” In this manner he rejects the ancient 
policy of the *' Colonial pact ” by which the Mother Country 
was able to exploit her Colonies without reference to 
whether they were being exhausted, prohibited every local 
effort which had for its object the manufacture of raw 
materials, and considered the indigenous inhabitants only 
as labour for harvesting these products. M. Sarraut raises 
the old conception of mercantile exploitation to the high 
aims of human solidarity, ‘'France must develop her 
Colonies for her own advantage—that is agreed, but also 
for the benefit of the world at large. If these territories 
and their resources cannot be developed by the indigenous 
population without assistance, the profit from them would 
be lost to the natives themselves, as well as to humanity in 
general. The French protectorate has the task of increas¬ 
ing, not only material wealth, but also, and above all, the 
wealth of human intelligence the moral and social talents 
of the races under her charge/' 

By this definition Colonial expansion ts no longer based 
on the " right of the stronger," but on the “ right of the 
stronger to help his weaker brother.’’ Thereby M. Albert 
Sarraut keeps within the true traditions of French Colonial 
policy introduced by Champlain, Montcalm, Dupleix, and 
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tn mcii'e recent times by Francis Gamier and Fauf Bert in 
Indo-China, de Bruzza in the Congo, and de GaJli^ni in 
Madagascar, not to mention administrators who are stilJ 
among the living. France cannot do otherwise than under¬ 
take this civilizing mission, in the first place it has become 
a moral necessity on account of the proclamation that has 
been made to the effect that Germany is unfitted to possess 
colonies. Moreover, France's own security demands it. 
M. Le Myre de Villers said in 1901: '* The defence of the 
Colonies must be regarded far more a question of adminis¬ 
tration and policy towards the inhabitants than a military 
problem." The French people have been encouraged to 
emigrate and build up their future in distant fands ; we 
must in return guarantee their security, the blessings of 
peace, the confidence which it is necessary for them to feel 
in order to enable them to begin their work without fear 
amid an indigenous population. They must be treated in 
a Just and liberal manner in order to encourage their labour, 
which is the sine qna non of Colonial development. Their 
labour cannot be efheient unless medical arrangements are 
welt organized, and its quality depends on education. 

Again, we must have a more extensive system of 
instruction. By these means the tanks of the indigenous 
ofhctals can be filled, and at the same time the native chiefs, 
while remaining at their posts^ will be able to fit themselves 
for their duties. They form an indispensable link in the 
system for controlling the rank and file. All education 
must be of a practical character. Its economic utility must 
always be kept in view. But that consideration ought not 
to prevent us from establishing an upper class among the 
natives, selected by the proof of capacity. They should be 
granted special facilities to fit themselves for the higher 
spheres of knowledge and general development." The 
encouragement of education, far from compromising the 
power of the protecting Mother Country, is calculated, on 
the contrary, to furnish it with a more solid basis. M. 
Sarraut writes: " The real truth of the matter^proved up to 
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the hilt by past experience, is that a Government is far more 
exposed to disorders amongst an ignorant population on 
which a handful of agitators can exercise an unhappy iO' 
fluence, than when it has to deal with a people who, thanks 
to the instructions they have received, are able to distinguish 
between the propaganda of unreasoning fanatics and the 
counsels of representatives who are well informed. 

The French Colonial Minister therefore is ptanning the 
development of education, and wishes thereby to make the 
natives eligible for administrative posts. Nevertheless, he 
rejects the policy of assimilation.'' He declares that 
general naturaltaation “ would be a profound error.^ The 
fact is that we must enlarge the actual basis of naturaliza¬ 
tion, and make it our aim to grant to those natives who are 
not French citizens a large extension of their political 
rights in their native statua We must realize that the 
evolution of the indigenous population under the guardian¬ 
ship of France must fullDw the lines of their own dviliza- 
tion, their own traditions, and their native institutions. 
These it is our task not to destroy, but to improve and 
develop by the penetration of our own civilization* Conse¬ 
quently what we must do is to increase indigenous repre¬ 
sentation in such a way that the candidates elected by the 
natives collaborate smoothly with the French authorities, 
and share with them In the light of native opinion the 
responsibility of Government. 

Such a programme postulates a process of decentraliza¬ 
tion which furnishes Colonial Government with a wider 
autonomy and puts an end to what used to be known as 
"government by cable." Fears are entertained in certain 
quarters that the Colonial Government might abuse the 
generous extension of power'which is to be accorded them. 
But France has a good safeguard from that danger, thanks 
to the periodical missions of Inspectors of Colonies, who 
are granted powers of thorough investigation, and who 
thereby give us a reliable guarantee. M, Sarraut goes so 
far as to consider that Delegations of Senators and 
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Deputies woi^ld be a profitable institution, as they would 
from time to time traverse all the Colonies in rotation. 
Thereby all territories would be submitted to the control of 
the representatives of the nation every two, three, or four 
years. The power entrusted to Colonial Governments 
would thus be under supervision, and possible excesses 
would be prevented by the vigilance of the Minister him¬ 
self, of Parliament, and of Local Assemblies, That power 
would then, without any danger arising, secure liberty of 
actibn to arbitrate upon and solve ail the great problems 
where the interests of France and of her Colonies must 
needs be happily blended. But the power of initiative 
must be left with the Governor once the essential lines of 
France's general policy in her Colonial domain have been 
satisfactorily laid down. 

But is it true to say that these projects of autonomy and 
this scheme of modern education for the indigenous inhabi¬ 
tants has for its ultimate aim the preparation of independence 
for the Colonies .^ If so, it may be asked, of what use is it 
to develop countries which must inevitably be lost to us ? 
M, Sarraut finds no embarrassment in replying to these 
pessimistic reflections. This is what he says; '* Adminis¬ 
trative autonomy for the Colonies no more means secession 
than regionalism and decentralization in France mean 
separation,” In both cases National Unity remains un¬ 
disturbed, The indigenous inhabitants know only too 
well what would happen to them if secession from the 
Mother Country vvere to take place. Their incapacity to 
govern themselves would bring about civil war, and they 
would fall into the hands of a Power which would perhaps 
turn out to be far more severe. Let us take a striking 
example: Without French sovereignty Indo-China would 
cease to exist, and become lost in groups of difTcrent 
peoples alt more or less hostile to each other. 

But let us go so far as to ddmit that the day will come 
when the French Colonies will resume their whole indepen¬ 
dence from the Mother Country. Even then,»M, Sarraut 
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declares with emphasis, there is no reason for us to slacken 
our ardour in the high duties which our protectorate 
imposes upon us in our relations with these countries. 
Their future has been entrusted to us. Is it not in itself 
a glory for France to promote wherever she stands the 
strength and liberty of other races ? It would prove to be 
no mean advantage for us to have created beyond the seas 
States where the language, the tradition, the lessons, the 
memory, and the very soul of France live on. Should it 
be accounted as nothing that the Mother Country has 
obtained the best results, and foiged with her children, 
now grown to manhood, durable links of gratitude and 
common interest, together with economic and political 
relations, which will ensure that France retains her privi¬ 
leged position without having to bear the previous burdens 
of hnance and responsibility. 

M. Albert Sarraut has drawn up In definite terms 
France’s general policy towards her Colonies. He has 
used the eaperiences of the past to draw up the laws for 
the present and the future. There is nothing in his pro¬ 
gramme which can be described as contrary to the tradi¬ 
tions of France—traditions which are liberal, and dispense 
liberalism. With a stroke of the pen he banishes moral 
and economic slavery. The largeness of his political out¬ 
look invests him with a special authority to intervene 
where racial questions play perhaps the most important 
r6le. 

At Washington he is the mouthpiece of France in all 
that concerns her Colonial policy { and particularly is he 
the spokesman of i 3 ,ooo,ooo inhabitants of Indo-China, 
whom he has governed for many years, and led in the 
paths of civilization with safety and confidence. He is an 
orator, but he is also a man of action. There can be no 
doubt that at the proper moment the words that will fall 
from his Ups will be words bf pacification and concord, of 
which the statesmen there present will stand in great need. 
Nor will he fail to give to France the rble of mediator, 
1 
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which is so befitting to her, for she loves her children 
equally, be they white or coloured, and she will accomplish 
with loyalty and sincerity the task of civilisation which she 
has undertaken. 

It is worthy of remark that both England and France at 
the same time — namely, at the commencement of a war 
which became ” a rising of the peoples ” (for to such an 
extent has it galvanized their energies)^—should have 
thought of defining their attitude towards their Colonies 
which have in both cases given such powerful assistance 
during the dark hours of the great struggle. The pro¬ 
gramme of M. Sarraut, which draws up the lines of the 
economic and moral development of the French Colonies, 
finds an English parallel in the Imperial Conference which 
united the Ministers of the Dominions and the Delegates 
from India. 

From this fact we can only draw the conclusion that 
England and France find ibemselves face to face with 
similar problems. They have decided to face them in a 
determined and loyal spirit rather than by shutting their 
eyes to them and adopting the ostrich policy. Both Powers 
have examined the situation in all its complexity, and both 
have found a just solution, and one that is in harmony 
with the high ideals of civilization and equity, which these 
two great friends and Allies so conspicuously share. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE LEPER PROBLEM iN INDIA AND 
THE TREATMENT OF LEPROSY 

I 

Bv THE Rev. Frank Oldrieve 

There ts a leper problem in India tO'<Jay, That i$ the ' 
first point to be stressed and appreciated. 

Leprosy is a very old disease in the world, and all 
peoples have had a special horror of it. It is a chronic 
disease, produced by a specific germ known as the Bacillus 
iepsTit^ and it attacks both sexes, old and young, often pro¬ 
ducing loss of fingers and toes, in some cases a particularly 
disfiguring change of the features, as well as other signs 
and symptoms. 

It is contagious—that is, it is passed on, directly or in¬ 
directly, by an infected to an uninfected person. Whether 
there is an intermediary carrier we do not yet know, but it 
is almost universally admitted that It is contagious. This 
fact has been most clearly recognized by the following 
Conferences; 

1. The Berlin Conference of Leprologists (1897). 

2. The Bergen.Conference of Leprologists (1909). 

3. The Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine 

(1910). 

4. A French Commission of the Academy of Medicine 

(1914). 

5. The Calcutta Conference of Leper Asylum Superin¬ 

tendents and Others (1920). 

The disease has never been known to start dt nmo in 
any country. There has always been some sort of associa¬ 
tion with a leper before the disease ts contracted. In the 
Philippines this was proved by Dr. Denny 10^29 per cent. 
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of io,cxxt cases examined, and in the Hawaiian Islands 
Dr* McCoy obtained admissions of association with other 
lepers in 37 per cent, of 1,060 cases, although there was a 
strong tendency to deny it for fear of their relatives being 
segregated. 

Lepers are found in all parts of the Indian Kmpire* 
Ho one has travelled far in India without seeing lepers 
io public. They are seen—these poor miserable 
sufferers—creeping along the roads, lying by the wayside, 
gathering outside the temples, exposing their hideous sores 
and disfigurements, and begging for their food* They 
hobble along on crutches, they creep on their hands and 
knees, the blind among them are led—piteous sights that 
should move the hearts of all. 

In all parts of the land one sees them—In the hills, by 
the sea, on the plains. In all climates they live, tn the cold 
as well as in the heaL Among all classes tliey are found, 
a mling Raja being a leper; rich as well as poor are 
aftlicted, educated as well as uneducated. Young as well 
as old are cursed. Most of the lepers found in India are, of 
course, Indians, but there are quite a number of Anglo* 
Indians, and some Europeans^, who have been smitten with 
this terrible scourge. 

This, however, must be said—that, on the whole, it is a 
disease that is found among the pioorer classes, and that it 
spreads most rapidly where there are insanitary conditions 
and where the people are not properly fed. Thousands of 
lepers in India can do nothing but beg, and they herd 
together in the large cities, where it is most easy to obtain 
money. About two years ago a census of lepers was taken 
in Calcutta, and it was found that there were then about 
1,200 lepers living in the city/ There were two large and 
several smaller colonies of them right in the middle of the 
most densely populated part of the Indian portion of the 
city. In some cases lepers engage in all kinds of work, 
handling food and clothing which is afterwards used by 
healthy people. 


I 
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One of the saddest things connected with this problem is 
the fact that there are so many children lepers. In the 
asylums in India connected vrlth the Mission to Lepers 
there are to-day about 350 children lepers, and wherever 
lepers congr^ate in numbers these poor stricken children 
may be seen. Pitiful sights, little blighted lives! Now, it 
is an accepted fact that leprosy is not hereditary^ and these 
children need not have been lepers. They have become so 
because they have been allowed to live with leper parents 
or leper relatives. Had they been removed in early 
childhood from contact with lepers they might have grown 
up quite as healthy as ordinary Indian children. 

Sir Leonard Rogers recently wrote; '* In studying the 
statistics of leprosy I have been struck by the exceptional 
frequency of the development of the disease in the second 
decade of iife, indicating an especial susceptibility to the 
disease at that period." After quoting figures taken from 
the records of the Molokai Leper Settlement, he says; 
“We conclude that nearly all the lepers apprehended up to 
the age of thirty were actually infected before they com¬ 
pleted their twentieth year. These amount to 65 per cent., 
or practically two-thirds of the whole. Thus I arrive at 
the conclusion that children and young adults are specially 
susceptible to the disease, and ought, tha^fore, to be 
especially guarded against exposure to inrection.” 

This, however, I much regret to have to say, is not done 
at all, and healthy children are almost everywhere allowed 
to live with their leper parents or relatives without anyone 
being able to binder it This fact must be borne In mind 
when we are considering the leper problem. 

The following are the hggres for India taken from the 
19 n census, hut officials and Indians who are competent to 
express an opinion believe that these figures are probably 
at least 50 per cent, below the actual number of lepers in 
the country. Some, indeed, have told me that they possibly 
represent half the actual number of lepers’: 
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Try and imagine what this means \ About 200,000 
lepers I 

Suppose we could marshal all the lepers in India in a 
procession and make them pass before us ? What a sight 
it would be I 

We will let them pass at the rate of twelve a minute. 
On they would come, old and young, rich and poor, alt 
types of people from all parts of India, a sorrowing, suffer¬ 
ing, long, long line of the sick. We would sit and watch 
them pass from sunrise to sunset, twelve hours a day, and 
day after day we should have to siL How many days 
would it take for the procession to pass ? About twenty- 
one days, at twelve hours a day, and twelve lepers hob¬ 
bling, crawling along every minute. What tragedy would 
be represented, what pathos 1 The sight, if it were possible 
to view such a procession, would be the most moving that 
human eye has ever looked upon. But although these 
poor people can never be seen thus, do not forget that all 
the same they are moving about India each day, and those 
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who are in health, and those who are in authority, are in 
some way responsible for their needs being met. And of 
all those who would pass before us only one in every 
twenty would come from an asylum or home. 


Is Leprosv spreading in India? 


This is a matter in which it is most difficult to obtain 
reliable information. When the figures of the recent census 
available we shall definitely know. 1 have myself, 
however, known several places in India where there was 
accurate information obtainable which proved that during 
the last ten years the number of lepers had considerably in¬ 
creased. and that not by an influx of lepers from other 
places, but where the healthy people had developed the 
disease In their own village, there having been in every 
case a leper or lepers from whom they had taken it 

That this is only too possible has been proved by sad ex¬ 
perience in other lands. In the Sandwich islands leprosy 
was noted for the first time among the aborigines in 1859. 
Soon ^ter its presence was recognized the disease spread 
so rapi^y that by the year 1865 there were 230 known 
lepers in a population of 67,000, By 1891 the native 
population, from various causes, had diminished to 44.432, 
and of these 1,500 were lepers—1 in 30. 

In New Caledonia leprosy was unknown till 1865. It 
IS supposed to have been introduced by a Chinaman, and 
the man was well known. Its rapid diffusion throughout 
the island can be, and has been, traced step by step. In 
1888 lepers numbered 4,000. 

In the Loyalty Islands the first case was seen in iSSi, 

and m 1888, in the Island of Mare alone, there were 70 
lepers. 

Mr. J. Vas, I.C.S,. Collector of Bankura, Bengal, reported 
to the Calcutta Conference last year as follows ; 


“At the census of 1911 the incidence of leprosy in 

to be 21 in* 10.000—that is, 


the district was found 10 be 23 
the nun^ber of lepers was 2,617. 


The district was 
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visited last year by a severe famine, and relief opera¬ 
tions on an extensive scale were undertaken. It was 
found that a large proportion of those who had to be 
relieved gratuitously were lepers, and in a census taken 
by my relief officers as many as 4,698 were enumerated. 
This estimate errs, if at all, on the side of under¬ 
estimate. But if this figure is accepted there has been 
an increase of 75 per cent, in nine years,*' 

I would not like to hazard an opinion as to whether 
leprosy has spread, taking India as a whole, but it certainly 
has done so in some small areas. It is prevalent, possibly 
spreading, in India, and seeing that it is such a particularly 
loathsome disease, as much as possible should be done to 
stamp it out. 

The Problem to be Faced 
The real problem is how to rid India of leprosy, if that 
can possibly be done. Everyone wishes to see the peoples 
of India healthy and strong, and able to take up the 
burdens which will be laid on their shoulders as they face 
the governing of their own land, and therefore every 
effort should be made to get rid of such sicknesses as 
trouble the people. Can India be freed from the grip of 
? 

In seeking to answer this question, one remembers that 
when the Roman Empire was at the height of its power 
leprosy spread to Europe, that it was present throughout 
Spain and France when the Moors swept up from the 
South, and it had become a common and familiar affliction 
in England even before the Norman Conquest. During 
the Middle Ages no country escaped the disease. With 
plague and smallpox it constituted the most fearful scourge 
of mediaeval times, until rulers and clergy became alarmed 
at its rapid extension and terrible ravages, and instituted 
measures for its control. So widely spread was the in¬ 
fection that every considerablb town had its Institution or 
hospital in which the victims were segregated. In England 
the first of these was erected at Canterbury Jn 1006, and 
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throughout Europe there were probably aovooo leprosaria. 
In Great Britain there were some ita, and more than 
2,000 in France. The repressive measures were highly 
successful, and leprosy was practically stamped out of the 
progressive European countries. 

Of course, it must also be borne in mind that as time 
passed the general conditions of living were bettered and 
the health of the generality of the people improved, which 
meant that the resistance to disease was increased. Yet, 
even if this is allowed, the disease would not have been 
almost entirely stamped out had not segregation been 
enforced. 


How the Problem mav be Solveb 

If this problem is to he solved during our lifetime, and 
I make bold to say that it may be solved if we are in earnest 
in the matter, two courses must be followed: 

1. The voluntary segregation of lepers must be en¬ 
couraged, and the compulsory segregation of those lepers 
who will not segregate themselves, but who are a real 
source of danger to the community, must be enforced. 

2 . The treatment of the disease itself, which is to-day 
hopeful for early cases, must be Improved as far as possible 
and brought within the reach of all who suffer from the 
disease, that they may have the chance of recovering if 
that is possible. 

The Results of Segregation 

As has already been stated, leprosy was stamped out of 
Europe largely as a result of segregation. But in addition 
to this we have three outstanding modern examples of 
what segregation will do if it is undertaken in a systematic 
manner. 

Islands ^‘—Leprosy has been rife in these 
islands for many years, but segregation has been enforced, 
and we learn from a United States Senate Report that 

Leprosy ip Hawaii Is relatively and actually on the 
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decline. This satisfactoiy result is primarily attributed to 
the effective plan of segregation at Molokai.” 

Norway ,—The same Report says: " The results achieved 
in Hawaii find their i»rallet in Norway. Under a policy 
of segregation the leper rate has been gradually reduced 
and the following figures are given i 


Year, 

Lepers per loo^oao 
£d Nsrurity^ 

Lepm per 
SeffKlSiied. 


1S55 

191*3 

157 

8 *a 

1^75 

97 ‘t 

34*5 

35 '® 

iSSs 

61'9 

J7*o 1 

43 'S 

1^0 

i 4®'4 

! 35*5 

5=*7 

i8g5 

33*3 

I 7'4 

51'j 


»S ‘7 1 

* 3'3 

51*8 

1905 ' 

ao’4 

io'9 

53*4 i 

1910 

» 3'5 1 

S'5 

63'o 


PhiUpptne Islands ,—Leprosy is being stamped out to¬ 
day by the United States Government in these Islands, 
where almost ail the lepers in the Islands are segregated 
on the Island of Culioit. It has been said : “When the 
U.S, took over the Philippines they found lepers every¬ 
where. Dr. Victor Heiser, who was made Director of 
Public Health and held that position for twelve years, 
personally superintended the segregation of nearly 9,000 
lepers in the Island of Culion, where they were given every 
possible comfort. At the present time (1920) there are 
only about 3,500 lepers, showing that of these nearly 9,000 
lepers the rest have passed away according to the natural 
order of the disease, and the disease is practically inhibited 
in the Philippines." 

The segregation of lepers, therefore, is a really practical 
step to take in dealing with the leper problem, and does 
result in the stopping of the spreading of the disease, so 
that it is quite a reasonable view to take that if all the 
lepers in India could be segr^ated in this and the follow- 
generations, and no lepers allowed to enter India and 
become new foci of the disease, leprosy could be stamped 
out of India within about thirty years. * ^ 
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The SoLtrrroN of the Problem betkg Attempted 

A good deal is at present being done tn India^ and most 
of the work is on right lines and is making a reaJ coitiri* 
bution towards the stamping out of leprosy. 

In every province in British India, and in most of the 
Native States, there are one or more leper asylums. 
The following table gives the number of lepers in leper 
asylums in each province, as far as I have been able to 
collect statistics; also the percentage of lepers segregated in 
each province. 


FVwrince. 


Centra] Pjiprince? 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Bihar and Orissa 

United Provinces 

Burma 

Madras 

Bengal 

Assam 


1 Kuoiber of Lepers 
la Aiylumi. 

of Lepers I 

in Asylnim. * 

1 L40S 

19 j 

360 

1 1 |! 

1,059 

10 

1,436 

S91 

s 

6 

sio 

6 

9J9 

S 


3 

103, 

3 


Nom—The nombcr of Inmates is for the year tgai, but it is com- 
rared with the only ofEdal Ggures w& have of the nwmbcr of lepeis in the 
provinces—those of the igt i censgs. It mgjt be remembered that these 
latter figmes are at least 50 p« cent, below the actual number, so that to 
gain an estimate which is at all reliable we must halve the figures in 
Column a. ® 


Taking British India as a whole, we see that the average 
percentage of lepers segregated is r? per cent. If we 
are correct in thinking that the 1911 census hgures are 
50 per cent, below the actual number, it means that only 
about 5 per cent, of the lepers in the provinces are cared 
for at all in asylums. I am sure we shall admit that 
this is not a satisfactory condition of affairs. A very much 
larger percentage ought to be cared for than 5 per cent. 
Admitted that many lepers are in a good position socially 
and able to look after themselves, and arc not, perhaps, a 
great source*of danger to those around them, yet a very 
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large proportion of the 95 per cent, uncared for are a very 
real menace to the health of the community, and an effort 
should be made to deal with them. 

When we analyze the figures given above, and add in the 
number of lepers in Native State asylums, also those 
in the Government asylum in Ceylon and two or three 
othei^j we have the lepers distributed as follows : 


CaatrolliDg Body,, 

Kumbei oF ^ 
Asyltmu. 

1 

' Number of ' 
Leper iDtnfttes. ^ 

Average Num- 
bt^r of J 

to Lepers 

Municipal and GOTemmeDt^ 

1 41 



etc .. 

19 

1,004 

105 

Native Slate. 

19 

; 


Various .. 

!S 

8 j 3 1 

55 

Total number of asylums = 

94 with inmatesp an 

average Dumber of 94 lepers. 


This is not the place to speak at length of the various 
bodies doing leper work in India, but I think that, seeing 
that it does the major part of the leper work in India, 
mention ought to be made of the fact that the Mission to 
Lepers is an international and interdenominational organs 
zation which carries on leper work all over the world. 
The largest leper asylums in India are those connected 
with this Mission, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the most successful tn the country are those managed by 
those men and women connected with this Mission. It 
may be pointed out that the average number of lepers 
in the Mission to Lepers asylums is 130, while the 
average for the other asylums is 73, and I make bold 
to say that the larger the institution is, up to, say, a 
maximum of 500, the more economical and successful it is. 
All Provincial Governments make both maintenance and 
building grants to institutions which are approved by the 
Government medical ofhcials, who are keenly alive to the 
character and value of the work being done, and are anxious 
to have it extended. , 
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U may be mentioned that the Mission to Lepers gives 
financial aid to some nine leper asylums, in addition to 
those which are distinctively its own, and last year spent, 
including Government grants given, Rs.9,59,20S on its 
work in the Indian Empire. 

Present Possibilities of the Situation 

Last year the Imperial Legislative Council passed an 
Amended Lepers Act, under which it is now possible for 
3jiy Provincial Government to compulsorily segregate the 
pauper and begging lepers within its own borders. Since 
1S9S a Lepers Act has been upon the Statute Book, but it 
was so worded that it was of little use practically, and was, 
indeed, almost a dead letter. The existing Amended 
Lepers Act, however, is a most useful piece of I^islation, 
and as soon as accommodation is available I believe that 
all the Provincial Governments will put it into force and 
make the first real attempt to deal with pauper and begging 
lepers. 

The Bengal Government last year decided to build a 
leper settlement for lepers to be segregated under the 
AcL Land is being acquired in the Midnapore district, 
and it is proposed to build a settlement to accommodate 
t,ooo lepers. The site is a fine one of about yoo acres in 
extent, and is situated in a healthy districL Model houses, 
to accommodate twelve lepers, there being three rooms in 
which four lepers wUI live together, will be built, work will 
be provided, and everything will be done to make the 
settlement an attractive place. 

The Madras Government proposes to encourage the 
voluntary segregation of its pauper lepers as much as pos¬ 
sible, giving the leper who comes under the terms of the 
Act an opportunity of choosing to which of the existing 
asylums he will go and settle down. Those who refuse to 
make a choice, or who run away from an asylum to which 
they have gone, will be sent to a central. leper settlement, 
which they will not be allowed to leave. 
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The United Provinces Government recently formed a 
Committee which has made comprehensive plans for dealing 
with the pauper lepers in that province, suggesting the 
building of several additional asylums for voluntary in^ 
mates, as well as two or three settlements for those to be 
compulsorily dealt with. 

The Punjab Government is also taking definite action, 
so is the Central Provinces Government; indeed, all the 
Provincial Governments are considering what ought to be 
done, so that one hopes that in a comparatively short time 
very much more will have been done in the direction ot 
promoting both voluntary and compulsory segregation- 

These forward movements are in line with the Findings 
and Recomraendations of the Conference of the Leper 
Asylum Superintendents and Others held in Calcutta in 
1920. This Conference was convened by the Mission to 
Lepers, and was the most representative Conference of 
leper workers and experts that has ever been held in the 
East The Findings of this Conference are appended, and 
I would like to call particular attention to Findings N os. 3, 
4, and 5 which are as follows : 

■‘3. That as far as possible segregation should be of a 
voluntary character, as is now carried out in the asylums of 
the Missions to Lepers, except as is hereinafter recom¬ 
mended in the case of pauper lepers under the Act 

4. That it is our considered opinion that the present 
type of Mission Asylums, with sympathetic Chrislian 
management, affords the best means of enecting a voluntary 
s^^egatlon of lepers. 

“ 5. That we further consider that where the compulsory 
segregation of large numbers of pauper lepers becomes 
nece^ry, this might be brought about by the establish¬ 
ment of suitable settlemenis for the care of this class of 
people.” 

This summarizes the attempt, as far as segregation is 
concerned, that is being mqde to-day to solve the leper 
problem in India. 
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The Treatment of Leprosy 

In addition to segregation, as we indicated before, there 
is another course to be followed if leprosy is to be stamped 
out in India, and that is to improve the treatment of the 
disease, with the hope of finding a real cure, and to make 
the very best treatment available to all lepers. 

I feel diffident in speaking of a purely medical matter, 
and yet I have had a good deal to do with the trial of the 
latest treatments for leprosy, and so I am somewhat in a 
position of being able to say what has been, and is being, 
done in that direction. 

Up to a few years ago there was really no treatment that 
was at all hopeful. Many remedies have been from time 
to time tried, but almost all of them have proved to be 
practically useless. 

For some zoo years, so it is said, chaulmoogra oil has 
been used by lepers for outward application, but till the last 
year there was little that was permanent as a result of 
using this oil. It is to an I.M.S. Dr., Sir Leonard 
Rogers, that we owe so very much to-day, and he has done 
magnihcent service to the Empire in conducting research in 
the direction of obtaining fresh preparations of chaulmoogra 
oil, and in finding other oils also, so that now we are in the 
happy position of being able to say that there is a reason¬ 
able hope of an early case of leprosy becoming apparently 
free of the disease if he will persevere with the treatment 
as given by a qualified doctor. 

Three years ago, when 1 returned to India, I was im¬ 
pressed with the need of there being an extended trial of 
the latest treatments for leprosy, and 1 secured the interest 
and help of the then Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, who, with 
Lady Chelmsford, have done so much to help stir up public 
interest in India in this important matter. I submitted a 
scheme to the Government *of India for the trial of the 
treatments by qualified European and American medical 
men and women, which was accepted immediately, and a 
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considerable sum of money was placed at my disposal for 
this purpose, I made the arrangements for the work to be 
done, Sir Leonard Rogers gave me technical advice and 
encouragement, and this scheme is still being worked ouL 
Some of the results of these trials were collected by me last 
year* collated by Dr. E. Muir, now the Leprosy Research 
Worker at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, and 
presented to the Calcutta Conference to which reference 
has already been made. It was then stated by Dr, Muir 
that, although in most of the cases the treatment was of 
comparatively short duration, definite Improvement was 
obtained in 72 per cent., and much improvement in j2 per 
cent,, of the cases under review. 

In those cases which were treated for from six to twelve 
months too per cent, showed dehnite improvement, while 
in 53 per cent, it was pronounced. 

During the last year there has been a most remarkable 
advance made in the treatment, of which I cannot stay to 
speak in detail, but the following are the most important of 
the treatments being used at present; 

1. Intravenous injections of sodium gynocardate and 
sodium hypnocardate. These are both prepared from chaul-' 
moogra oil. The injections result in the destruction of the 
lepra bacilli in the tissues, followed, in some cases at least, 
by disappearance of the nodules, healing of the ulcers, and 
general improvement. 

2. Intravenous and subcutaneous injections of sodium 
morrhuate. This is a preparation from cod-liver oil, and 
gives similar results to gynocardate mjections with less 
trouble. In some cases both sodium gynocardate and 
sodium morrhuate are used on the same patient, one 
being alternated with the other, often with most hopeful 
results. 

3. Subcutaneous injections of sodium soyate. This is 
prepared from the soya-bean oil! and has given good results 
in some cases. It has, however, not been much cried, as 
far as ] am aware, but the results obtained were hopeful 
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Sir Leonard Rogers suggests that the soya bean might well 
form part of the diet in leper asylums, 

4, Intramuscular injections of ethyl ester preparations 
of the fatty acids of chaulmoogra oil. These are now being 
tried on a large scale, and are giving the best results of any 
of the treatments enumerated. 

As a result of using these ethyl ester preparations^ Dr. 
J. T. McDonald was able to report recently that seventy- 
eight of the Honolulu Leper Hospital patients had been 
paroled by a Medical Board, none of whom had relapsed 
at the time of writing his report. I have just received word 
from India that two lepers have been allowed to leave one 
of the Mission to Lepers asylums, as they were apparently 
free from the disease. 

Sir Leonard Rogers recently sard: ” There is no doubt 
that a very great advance has been made in the treatment 
of leprosy by my researches in Calcutta and the more 
recent valuable extension of the work in Honolulu, which 
may W'ell lead before long to actual cures of this terrible 
disease being obtained." 

I would ask you to note, however, that all of us who work 
among lepers are most particular not to speak of having 
cured lepers. The average incubation period of leprosy is 
said to be about six to eight years, so that till the cases 
which are now symptom and bacteriologically free remain 
50 for the average incubation period we should be unwise 
to speak of them as cured. On the other hand, when you 
cannot hnd any trace of the bacilli, when ulcers are healed, 
the nodules disappear, the anxsthetic parts have the feeling 
restored, and all outward signs of the disease are lost, we 
are not going too far in saying that we trust that the doctors 
are on the track of a real cure. 

This treatment is making a great difference in the leper 
asylums. One of the honorary superintendents writes: 

*’ The new treatment has changed the outlook. The 
people are clamorous for it , . . the old despair has 
passed^” 
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Another writes: 

"The effect of the treatment on the morals of the 
Home is nothing less than a miracle. They* are 230 of 
the happiest, joiliest people you can come across," 

Work among lepers, then, is not to-day the almost hope¬ 
less work it used to be. Formerly it was merely the 
(Question of taking care of the poor people till they passed 
away, giving them as much joy, affording them as much 
relief as possible, and putting before them the consolation 
of religion, and that was the end of what could be done. 
But to-day there is hope for very many of them f And we 
have the authority of such a great expert as Sir Leonard 
Rogers for hoping that soon we shall be using a treatment 
that will be a cure for the disease. This, therefore, is 
another reason why leper work should be undertaken as 
never before, the public co-operating with the Government 
in making provision for all lepem who either desire to 
segregate themselves or who ought to be segregated for the 
good of others. 

Summary 

Segregation* which has done so much in other countries, 
should be encouraged, or enforced compulsorily in the case 
of those who are a danger to the public and who will not 
segregate themselves. 

Asylums for voluntary inmates should be built wherever 
they are needed. 

The Provincial Governments in India should be urged to 
proceed at once with the erection of leper settlements, so 
that the Amended Lepers Act may be put into force, and 
the thousands of wandering pauper and begging lepers may 
be prevented from spreading the disease wherever they go. 
as they undoubtedly do at present. This matter is one that 
should be treated as urgent,^ As His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon recently said in a letter to myself: “The leper 
problem is so impoftatit out herev and is^ further, a matter 
which can be^rappled with." 
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The untainted children of leper parents should be separ¬ 
ated from their leper parents or relatives and brought up in 
special homes, where their friends could see them from time 
to time, and where they would be well cared for and 
properly educated The Mission to Lepers has some 
twenty of these homes for untainted children in India, 
and they should be built wherever leper settlements are 
to be erected. They are a success, and the children are 
thus saved from becoming lepers. 

The latest treatments for the disease should be made 
accessible to every leper in the country by being provided 
at every leper asylum or settlement, as well as at the 
large Government hospitals. 

If these steps were taken we could confidently look 
forward to the time when we shall have solved the leper 
problem in India by having stamped out the disease in the 
whole Indian Empire, 

it could be done, if it could, then it ought to be 
attempted. 


APPENDIX 

AuL-lNDiA CoKVHaaucE os the Leper Problem 

The most reptesentative Leper Conference yet held in India met 
in Calcutta early in Februarj-, xgao. It was convened by the 
Mission to Lepers, and was a Conference of experts. The dele¬ 
gates were as Follows: Forty Honorary Superintendents and 
workers in leper asylums i she Medical Missionaries connected 
with work among lepers; three Secretaries of the Mission to 
Lepers; five Government and official delegates. 

The Government of India appointed Lieutenant - Colonel 
Sir Leonard Rogers, l.l^LS., and Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. G. 
Hutchinson, I.M.S. (Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India), as its delegates. The Government of Bengal sent M ajor 
N. P. Sinha, I.M.S., and the Governmeutof Bombay Dr. Kodriques. 
Many important questions were discussed, and the following Find¬ 
ings w'cre adopted by the Confidrence at its closing session : 

I. That the Conference of Leper Asylum Superintendents now 
assembled In Calcutta adopt the unammous'hudiDgs of the special 
kledical Subcommittee, whicb arc as follows: 
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£fi) That leprosy is coDtagious, but slowly, with a long incuba¬ 
tion periodp through the escape of the causative bacillus iti the 
nasal discharges of the oiajority of cases, which indtide luany 
early cases having no outwardly visible uJceratloDi a_nd to a Jess 
extent from open sores, 

{b) That the disease is tiot directly hereditary* children being 
free from actual infection at birth* but that they are speciaJiy 
susceptible to contagion from ao early age* children aa a class 
being more susceptible than adults. These facts necessitate the 
earliest possible separation of infants and children from infected 
leper parents, 

{c) That in view of the preceding opinionSp segregation Is the 
most effective measure for reducing the prevalence of leprosy* and 
the grave danger to the community of unrestricted association 
with lepers, 

(d) That the Comtnitteei therefore* unanimously endorse the 
Memomndqin regarding the amendment of the Indian Lepers 
Act of rSgS* which has been submitted by the Indian Auxiliary of 
the Mission to Lepers to tfao Govemment of India. 

(ff) That the Committee recommend that steps be taken to pro¬ 
vide facilities for the training of Medical Assistants in the diagnosis 
and in the treatment of leprosy, to enable the best methods to be 
more generally used in asylums, and also in hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries» as the majority of the more amenable earlier cases will for 
a long time to come most easily and economically dealt with in 
the latter institutions. Leper institutions should be provided with 
facilities for microscopical examinations. 

(/) That the Committee are of the opinion that* in view of the 
considerable degree of fecundity of lepers* especially of females^ and 
the excessive danger of contagion to the children of lepersp which 
play a great part in maintaining the prevalence of the disease, the 
separation of the sexes Is desirable as far as possible. Whenever 
this is not found to be practicable* married lepers should only be 
allowed to live together ou the express uuderstaoding that any 
children bom to them shall bo separated from tfaeix infected 
parents at the earliest possible age. The Committee also con¬ 
sider that it is especially desirable to separate patients presenting 
good prospects of recovery under ellicient treatoient* to eliminate 
the risk of the healthy mate beconilpg infected ivbile the partner 
is undergoing treatment, 

(g) That the method of treatment with the salts of fatty acids 
introduced by LjeutenaDt-ColoncL Sir Leonard Rogers* LM.S., 
has been lately tested^ by fourteen medical officers and assistants 
in leper as^dums throughout India with most favourable results* 
72 per cent. sh«wing marked improvement in spite ofthe fact that 
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most of the cases were advanced and the period of treatment had 
been comparatively short. More research U needed, however, 
further to intprove the treatment. In view of the international 
importance of research in connection with leprosy, carried on in 
India, an application be made to the International Health Com¬ 
mission for a grant towards this work. 

2. That the Conference consider that legislation should be 
primarily concerned with pauper lepers, as these are the greatest 
menace to public health. 

3. That ^ far as possible segregation should be of a voluntary 
character as is now carried out in the asylums of the Mission to 
Lepers, except as is hereinafter recommended in the case of pauper 
lepers under the Act. 

4. That it is our considered opinion that the present type of 
Mission Asylums, with sympathetic Christian management, aSbrds 
the best means of effecting a voluntary segregation of lepers. 

5- That we further consider that where the compulsory segre¬ 
gation of large numbers of pauper lepers becomes necessary, this 
might he brought about by the establishment of suitable settlements 
for the care of this class of people. 

6. That no amendment of the Lepers Act in itself, or the 
establishment of leper settlements, will be of any real value unless 
the provisions of the Act are strictly enforced. 

7. That in the case of voluntary institutions now notified under 
the Act, the provision of detention wards is not desirable. 

8. That the Conference reaffirm the principle that segregation 
of the sexes should be maintamed in all Mission asylums except 
under exceptional circumstances, and that the marriage of lepers 
in Mission A^'lums is not desirable. 

9. That the Conference recommend that great care be observed 
in the selection of sites for new asylums and in the arrangemeats 
for water supply and drainage, and that where necessary expert 
advice should be obtained; also that It is desirable and economical 
to erect buildings of substantial construction and of an approved 
type according to local requirements. 

10 - That, in Conclusion, it is the opinion of the Conference that 
the disease of leprosy could be stamped out in India if all lepers 
were segregated, but, as this does not appear to be practicable at 
this time, it strongly urges that the first step to be taken in this 
direction is the segregation of all pauper lepers- 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEZTiND of ihe East ladin AsBodaiion was held at the Coiloti HaU, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, October *4, igat, at which a Lanuro 
Lecture was delit'ered by the Rev. Mr. Oldrieve, entitled *'Tbe Leper 
Protileni in India.'' Sir Edward Gait, K.C.S.i., c.i.E,, occupied the chair, 
and the following ladies nnd genHemen were present: Sir Frank C, Gates, 
K.C.T.E., C.S.I., Lieut, -Coltwel ^ir Leonard Rogers, C-I.e., m.d. , t.ii.s,, Sir 
William Ovens Clark, Dr. Thos. Summers, c.i.e., Mr. W. Coldstream, 
Colonel and Mrs. M. J, Meade, c.i.e,, Mr, J. Procter-Watson, 
Mr. J. S, Dhunjibhoy, Lady Ken-sington, Lady Gait, Mrs, Oldrleve, Mrs. 
A. M. T. Jacksoa, Mrs. CoUis, Miss F. R. Scatclwrd, Mr. F. J. P. Riclit«, 
Miss Murray, Miss Lester, Lady Johnstone, Miss Frere Smith, Miss 
Wade, Miss M. Sorabji, Dr, Cornwall Sound, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mrs. Drury, Miss Stuart, Mr. G. Crooke, Mr. P. V. Guiry, Dr. .-ind 
Mrs. Prankherd, Colonel and Mrs, Stephen, Mrs. Bowl by, Major- 
General Chamier, c.b., c.i.e,, Dr, S. B. Mehta, Mr. H. R. Gust, 
Mr. H. J, R. Hemming, Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, Mr, B. C. Vaidya, 
Mr, H. L. Leach, Mrs. W. C. Manley, Mr. H. S. Rii, Mr. W. 
Hayward, m.b.e,, Mrs. Alfred E, Thmnpsoti, Miss Nina Comer, Rev. 
Frank E. Miller, Miss AUworfc, and Mr. St,inley P- Riw, Hon. Secietary. 

The Chawjuk : Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Rev. Frank Oldrieve is 
the representative in India of the Mission to Lepers, which is doing such 
admirable work in India and other parts of Asia In' bringing relief to 
persons suffering from one of the most painful, and certainly the most 
lepulsive, of the diseases which afffict tlffi human race. In the course of 
his duties he has toured throughout the length and breadth of India, 
investigating the local conditions, Inspecdng leper asylums, discussing 
relief measures with the Provincial Govemmeiits and their c^fbxrs, and 
addressing public meetings. He ia thus exceptionally well qunliffod to 
speak of the leper proldeni, and 1 will now ask him to read the paper 
which he has so kindly prepared far us. 

The paper was then read, and receired with applause. 

The CHAtit)iA.v : Ladies and Gentlemeo.,— 1 have already had the 
satisfaction of taking part in several meetings where Mr, Oldriei’t has 
spoken on the subject of his life’s wwk. He Km always proved himself 
to be most interesting and instructive, and the present occasion is no 
exception. We have all listened with great interest to his papery he has 
stated the problem convincingly, and I personally find very little to 
criticiiie. As a former Census CaavnLssloner for India, I feel tempted 
to discuss some statistical aspects of the questioo, but I will content myself 
with saying that Mr, Oldrieve is undoubtedly correct in his view that 

the actual number of lepers in India must greatly exceed the number 

* 
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shotin in the census tables. The disease inspires horrof and ioatidiig, 
and no doe but a beggar who liv'es hj painding his sufferaigs is tv Lllmg 
to adnul that he is a leper. The census (rfficcrs were not in a position to 
make seaiching inquiries, and ezicept where the existence of this disease 
was already known to them, they had to «Jy on what they were told. The 
precise extent of the omissioiis is a matter of opinion, but I should regard 
Mr. OJdrieve's estimate of 50 per cent, as the maximum. 

The two essential facts which emerge from what the lecturer has said 
are that leprosy is terribly prei-alent in India, and that it is contagious, 
^j^y has not always been regarded as contagious. It was so regarded 
m Europe in the Middle Ages, when, as we hare heard, lepers were 
n^rously segregated in asylums. Bui a generation or so ago the opinioo 
gamed ground that tli* disease was due to something eaten, and a lish 
diet in particular came under suspicion. At the time of the census of 
1901 I had a long conversation with a distinguished physician who had 
out to India to try and find support for the fish theory of infection. 
He failed to find any. Since then there has been a very remarkable 
consensus of expert opiaiem in favour of the contagious nature of the 
drsease. The disease is caused by a specific bacillus, and its coutagious 
character may now be regarded as fully established- The great im¬ 
portance of this fact has already been pointed out hy the lecturer Jf 
no one can be infected by the disease unless he comes into contact with 
a leper, it is clear that leprosy could easily be eradicated from India in 
a comparatively short time, just as it has already been eradicated from 
our owm and most other European countries. Tn the provision of asylums 
the ifissson to Lepers has taken a predotninant part. The figures which 
ve been quoted to us show that more lepeis are accoonoodatiMi in the 
i fissirm s asylums than in all other asylums taken together. I should 
a so like to corroborate from my personal observatioc the statement of 
the lecturer that the management of the Mission's asylums is far superior 
to that of most others. The superintendents are missionaries who under¬ 
take the work, not a means of livelihood, but in a spirit of pure philan¬ 
thropy- 1 have visited several of these asylums, and have been immensely 
impressed by the efforts which are made to do everything possible to 
alleviate the lot of the unhappy inmates- Rejected by their own kith and 
km, and regarded by the general public with horror and disgust, they 
find in th« asylums a real home, and in the superintendents kind and 
sympathetic friends who treat than, not as outcasts, but as fellow human 
^ings- ^ The good work done by ih* Mission is recognised by all the 
roviucial Govemmejits, who mak e capitation grants towards the main- 
tGnimcc of iis aisylums. * 

But, fis Mr- Oldrieve has shown, the existing asylums accommodate 
only a small proportion of the total leper population, and their number 
be very largely increased if the problem is to be adequately dealt 
with. It may be said that it is the’duty of the Provincial Govenunents 
to find the necessa^ funds, but these Governments have many call* upon 
their resources, which altogether Inadequate; scAw of them are almost 

oaokrupt, and they will have very great difficulty in pioviding for the 
*■ * 
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cwistniction and matnteciaiicie of the praposcd leper settlements for the 
Kgregatioii of the worst type of pauper lepers. As regards the Tolujitaty 
asylums, aa which reliance must mainly be plauced, they will be unable, 
I fear, to dq more than continue the existing system of making grants tn 
aid. If the problem is to be properly tackled, we must look to the 
hiission to Upers to do it, and tlw Mission will be unable (o Increase its 
efforts unless It gets more funds. Its present expenditure is equal to, if 
It does not eieted, Its income. Until lately its supporters came mostly 
from the United kingdom, but in the last two or three years 1 am glad 
to say that, thanks mainly to ilr. Oldrieve's ardent advocacy, many 
Indians have begun to contribute. It is to be hoped that these local 
^tributiofli will be largely Increased. But even so, the work to be done 
is 50 great that the Mission will be unable to cope with it unless largely 
InmeaKd subsciiplions are obtained from the United Kingdwn also. I 
know of few charities which are more deserving than this one, 

have been told how recently hopes have been aroused that a cure 
has been discovered for this disease, which has for so long baffled the 
best eObrts of medical science. For this credit is due mainly to Sir 
^onard Rogers, who has done so much valuable research work in connec*^ 
tion with tropical diseases. Mr, Oldricve has given us a good mauy of 
the leading facts in cotuiectioti with this most hopeful development, and, 
as Sir Leonard himself is present here to-day, I will not take up more 
of your time, but J will call <hi him to describe his reseaxebes and the 
results which have already been achieved. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Leosa*d Rogers j Sir Edward Gait, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I 
am glad to have an opportunity of being present during this discussion. 
In the first place, I wish to add my testimony to the very good work -Mr. 
Oldrieve has dooc In India In the last few years, in arousing Interest, 
gettbg increased grants, and especially for getting a OMtsiderabte amount 
of Indian subscriptions, which we hope will be further increased. 

Secondly, the important point 1 wish to speak on Is with regard to the 
renewed hope we now have of being able to tackle this great problem. 
That it rr a great problem you have ail heard, and it is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate it. Dr. .Muir’s recent statement that there are soopooo 
lepers in India is based on the fact that he made careful inquiries amongst 
the lepers as to whether they had been returned in the census, and he 
found that only two out of thirty had been so returned. Of course, it is 
impossible to say how many there are, but 1 do not think 500,000 is an 
tmder-esttmate. At any rale, the problem is an iimikeiise one, and the 
resources we have arc not suffleient to deal with it adequately. Only if 
we bring new forces to our help shall'we roakc better progress, and those 
new forces, 1 hope, we shall get from recent researches. Two of ibfi 
great difficulties we have to deal with are, first of tdl, the very long incu¬ 
bation perbd of the disease, which ijs given as about eight years ; and It 
may be from a few months up to many years, and in oon case which was 
reported it was forty jears. If you think of sniiillpoi, with an incubi- 
tion period of a few days, and then think of an incubation period of 
reveral years, bow difficult will it be to trace the mfectloo'of leprosy. In 
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the case of leprosy we have the bitciHi dLscharged from ulcers and srill 
more in [he nasal disdiargea af patientSp many of the lauer being in an 
early and not easily recngULcable stage; and every time they sneew or 
blow their noses they are distributing these bacillL The other diBkmlty 
is tJiat the disease begins very slowly and inskltotisly^ and it is coimiirHi 
in the less cases for a patient to have really suRered from the 

disease tor several years before it is discoverable j and most of these cases 
are actively mfections* so that you will be able to $« dsat even where the 
segregation metbod has been canied mat in many places we have been 
greatly handicapped by dte maposstbility of con trolling cases in the early 
stages. Even in the case of the Philippines cases are stiH cropping up 
every year, although there are no cases of marked disease going about 
now. That is a result partly of the long intubation perkid^ and Eo infec¬ 
tion from those early cases w'hirJi are so difficult to detect- In such a 
dreadful disease ii is obvious any patient will naturally hide the 
toms as tong as he canp so thalT as it seems to me, if we had some means 
to enable us to artraci the early cases, and If, instead of the early cases 
hiding themselves, we oonld give them some inducement to came forw'ard 
as early as possible (which wmld be done if they realired they had a 
chance of being cured), then the problem would be immensely simplified. 

This is hardly iJ^ place to speak in detail w'ith regard to the actual 
treatment, hut I will deal with the principles. The principle of the 
ceeent advances is exceedingly simple^ and is the same as I used in work¬ 
ing out the emetine treatment of dysentery* It omsists of uotbing more 
titan taking a dmgp whidi has been used for ccmtuiies empiricalLy^ and 
which is believed by great numbers of medical men to have some definite 
influence oter a deAnitc disease^ such as ipecacuanha in the case of 
dysentery ami chaulmoogra oil in leprosy. Then we set to work to 
isolate the active principles, and get them into a soluble fomi, so that 
they can be given by injection instead of by the mouth. Eecenlly chauJ- 
moogra oil has been in jetted by the intermuscular method with better 
results than formerly* I had previously come to the coDcJuskm tltat the 
lower melting-point faity acids, called gynocardic acid, gave belter results 
than ibe whole dJ. As far back as ipi2 1 tried imsucoessfully to get 
an English Ann to make me a soluble preparation of gyoocardic acid. 
Later on 1 act to work agab, and made soluble sodium salts of the 
diflerent fatty acids of the oib and I soon found that by injecting the^ 
subcutaneously I got better results | but the method was rather painful 
and slow, so I next found by a few v'ery simple expenments that it was 
safe to inject these preparations iutra^Tenously* 1 then found you got 
a febrile and local reaction, followed by a much more rapid improvement, 
and on making micTOSCopical investigatioiis I found the leprosy bacilli 
in the tissues broke up into sman round dots and were destroyed—tli* 
first lime, 1 believe, in the history of ^medicine that a pathogcnotiB bacillus 
has been destroyed m the human system by a vregetahle substance. Then 
we found, after long treatment, the lesions CMpklely dlsappcaredi 
together with the bodJli. 

i am afraid cannot talk about a cure at this stage pf a direoso in 
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which the iiKtibaticjn peraod may be 115 tong as eight years^. beeau^ there 
may be some bacilli kft i^hidi have mi been destroyed, altbcrngb i have 
a few cases who have remained well for abotit five years. At dm same 
liine^ in So per cenr^ of my cases there has been very great improvenmut, 
and in ovief 40 per cent, the lesiMis hav'e romplctely disappeared* The 
HAmericans have worker] out a further pracltcal advance, by using a 
slightly different chemical compound, am ethyl es^ter chatilmoograte, given 
intramusciiiarly. Dr^ Muir is also using it in many cases In CaJrutta^ 
and its results are proving very satisfactory. With it you can give about 
100 InjectiOEis in an hour, against about 15 by the tnt ravenous 
There are many odier details which I cannot go into now, but those are 
the essential points, and I am glad 10 say that wc have now renew'-ed hope, 
and the main, point to my mind is that once this is known amongst the 
lepers themselves they will come in for treatment as early as poasihleK 
Not only will they be able to be treated in the asylums and in the large 
leper colonies about to be started in lnd!a+ and then possibly discharged 
and follow'ed up^ btit also the tteatment can now l>e carried out in every 
bospilal in India and wherever kprosy occurs, and Gonsequently it can 
be extended aJl over the world, and we shall therefore be in a better 
position to treat new cases which arise. The duration of the disease is 
about ten years. 

Now just one fmaJ word about the children, A very Tematkable fact 
is that where children of leper parents have liveti with their parents for 
seven to tea years—that is, over the incubation period—44 per cent, were 
affected by leprosy | the children lue infiniLely more susceptible than 
adultSp and if could protect the children from infoction W'e could, I 
believe, get rid of leprosy by that method alone in about three genera^ 
tions. When infected parents know that they can be treated efheiently, 
with a good chance of recovery, they will, I think, Ije only too ready to 
be separated for a time fitan their children, to lessen the danger of infect¬ 
ing them* By such measures vre are getting into a much better position 
to deal with the problem, and I am glad to say I was able to arrange 
before I left India for Dr* Muir to take up the research work in leprosy, 
and that research is now going on, and we wimt more and more research 
wwk to be carrEed on. We also want definite knowledge as to the way 
in which the disease is conveyed. We know that one patient must infect 
another directly or inclirffitlyp but exactly how we do not know. When 
we get 10 know exactly how' the disease is conveyed, we sluill be able to 
deal with it still mom effectively. (Hear, hear, and appbuse). 

Dr. CoHNwnii. Rouno said that he Ivad a suggestion to make, but It 
was quite m the nature of drawing a bow at a vraturc. He knew very 
little about leprosy, except for having seen erne case, hut for the last few 
years he had been making experiments with a certain drug, of which v’ery 
little was known—namely, tungstate of soda, which seemed to have a 
considerable retarding action on embryonic tissue, so much so that last 
year be had a taclQole alive in September (the contmi tadpoles having 
clianged normally to frogs during the suouxier), and this year he had a 
tadpole (hatched in Alarch) in the middle of October,* a result achieved 
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solelj hj the mhihkory actioo of tungstate of isficla. He tboaght there 
might pcjssiblj bn some in which tungstate of soda could iipplied 
lo the tnentjnent of leprosy. For he had tried various strengths of solu¬ 
tion on tadpolesp pond-weed ^ aJgae and water-cress^ and found that 
with increasing strengths it killed out first of all one form of alg® and 
then the water-cressj still greater strengths destroying the tadpoles; but 
finally^ on the other hand^ other foren^ of alg$ seeming to be stimulatedt 
thus suggesting a selective toxic net ton by tungstate of soda on various 
forms of life^ According to Gennan researcbeSp it was coinparati\'ely 
innocuDus to both animals and human beings^ and he thought it might be 
worth trying to see if it bad a poisonous edeet on the bacilli of leprosy^ 
He had looked up the authorities^ but he could find no infocmation with 
regard to it^ except in theGcrman reports. In his experiments be had tried, 
by using a weak solution, to retard embTyonie tissue, and in the tadpedes 
whose developrcent and growth had (after primaiy stlmulaticKti) been kept 
back, there was evidence that in some cases it would do so * 

Mr. Coldstream : Mr. Cliaimmn^ I^adres and Gentlemen, — There has 
been put into my hands this afternoon a few sentences of a letter writteu 
by our good friend Dr. John Pollen, whcKC name U so well knot^T] by 
those in this ro™, addressed to ColoocI Meade, who gave them to mcp as 
be was obliged to leave early. I will take the JLbexty of reading them to 
you. Dr. Pollen says : 

] know something of lepers and leper a^lnmsi for I was nnee 
EUperintenderit of the asyltun in Katnagirip and I lived for many years 
close by the Mattinga Leper Asyltrm in Bombay (in which my friend and 
brother-civilian Harry Ackworth, took such an active and energetic 

interest)- I used often to visit the asylum and tried to cheer the inmates, 
but usually lepers need Ultk cheering. Taking them all round, they are 
a cheerful and sooietinies joiial crew^ bearing their crosses with God- 
gntm patience and resignation- It is the old story : * He [God] does 
temper the wind to the shorn and life to the leper has its Docn- 

pensaiions. StUl, he is roost grateful for sympathy, and being gifted 
with a brighter intelligence than the ima^tcted, he realises honest efforts 
to make his iif* happier, and is helpful and grateful for them. 

** I am delighted to gather from Dr. 01 drieAie''s paper that there is 
some prospect of a recogniied cure for leprosy. The Great Healer, of 
course, healed the disease by a touch, and there is perhaps mare in 
Christian Sdeoce in relation lo tHs fell disease than many imagine; and 
of rourre we know the dipping in Jordan^s streanip with a kind of pro- 
teeing half^/fflM and nascent hope, worked a well-known wonder. (jVny 
faith that drives out the old despair must have a ounitive effect, and as 
sin Esperantist 1 am a firm believer in Hope.) 

\Vhat a good thing it would be to get a Tolstoyan idealist like Gandhi 
to give up his political sainthood and work for the well-being of lepers I 

- " expsrimanta hjw been dupUcntHl whb like ieenlta by Mr. Milligan, 

F.Z.S, taratw Id the Zgologlcal Bepartmefll of HomLinxn Musenm, The Luloole 
« rtJ3 Rjive aj3d unctiacgDa at the mii df NQ%%mber, r 
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This is a work in which he luiglit give up his Xon-Co-cp^otioa and 
co-operate thn Govemment in making provisioa for all lepers who 
cither desire to segregate thenisei^r or who ought to be segregated for 
the good gf others**' 

Lei m hope that Mr. Gandhi will be pemmded to turn his attcmicn 
and his great energies in this direction. 

Ladies and gentlemeiif before I sit dovrn I have to discharge another 
task. It is to propose for ymix acceptance a hearty vote of thanks lo our 
chairman. We are fortunate hi having as our chairman to-day Sir 
Edward Galt^ who is so conversant with the whole problem of lepers, and 
who has distingiiished hiroself his work for the betterment of this 
people, and who has done long and honourable service in India, and 
latterly in the high position of Governor of Behar and Orissa. I am sure 
you will join with me in olfeting a most hearty igte of thanks to Sir 
Edward Gait. 

The resolution was seconded, and carried by acclamation 

The CiumHAM ; This conchides the proceedings, and the meeting is 
now closed. 
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THE ENGLISH BOY IN INDIA 

By the Rev'. Oswald Younghusband 

Since I have been back in England 1 have been trying to 
raise money for a University hostel for English students in 
India. On all sides I have been told that no time could be 
more difficult than the present for raising money. But 
apart from the question of money, there seems to be a con¬ 
siderable lack of knowledge as to the existence of these 
boys in India. To test that matter I recently put two 
questions to young Englishmen educated in India who 
have come home for further training at universities and 
workshops. T asked them, In the hrst place, how they 
found people in England, whether they were friendly to 
them, and they replied, Perfectly.” 1 then asked them 
whether they had ever yet found anybody in England 
who was aware of the existence of English boys educated 
in India, and they replied, “ Never.” 

Perhaps the simplest explanation of the existence of 
English boys educated in India would be that if the 
inhabitants of any given town or village in England were 
to be planted down in India, only a limited number of them 
would be able to afford to send their boys home for educa¬ 
tion. Men who are working in such capacities as station- 
masters, guards, engine-drivers, foremen, and office 
superintendents are not always in a posidoo to send their 
boys home for education, and, further than that, some of 
them have become domiciled or settled down in India. 
There are, then, these two bodies of men—those covenanted 
from England, and those domiciled in the country—who 
have their sons educated in India. In addition to them 
there are Anglo-Indians. The term " Eurasian ” is a very 
vague term, and includes those who have no connection 
with England. The term "Anglo-Indian" means those 
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of English stock. A hundred and fifty years ago a journey 
to India took a long time, and those who went out were 
not in any hurry to come home again. They did not come 
home at those frequent intervals that men do now. English 
girls in those days were perhaps not so enterprising as they 
are now, and there were not many girls in England ready 
to lake that long journey to India. Englishmen in India 
desired to many', and in the absence of English girls they 
married Indian wives. It is not the usual custom at the 
present day for Englishmen to marry Indian wives. It 
dales from a period in the past when there were few 
English girls in the country. The descendants of these 
marriages have been brought up at English schools with 
English boys and on English lines, and they should, t 
think, be regarded as English, If they are not regarded as 
English, but a being neither one thing nor the other, it may 
lead to results not satisfactory to them or to anybody else. 
Sometimes men, in the bitterness of their hearts, have said; 
“ If Englishmen wish to be apart from us we wish to be 
apart from Englishmen. We wish to be neither English 
nor Indian, but to have a separate Anglo-Indian race of our 
own." In practice that might come to mean : " We wish to 
be apart from Englishmen, but we can leave Englishmen to 
fag about and provide for the education of our boys”—an 
invitation which Englishmen would decline with thanks, 
and boys in India would be left to their fate, Government 
has, 1 think, made a serious mistake in regarding those who 
have been brought up in Indians being not English. Some 
years ago I said to an English friend of mine;, a high 
oHidal of the Government of India, that I thought a certain 
Englishman would make an excellent representative for the 
domiciled community on the Legislative Council, He 
replied : “ I quite agree with you. He is a first-rate man, 
but the unfortunate part of It is he happens to be an 
Englishman," I said; " 1 do not know why you should 
say unfortunate.* I happen to be an Englishman myself, 
and for years the domiciled community in Lahore, English 
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and Anglo-Indian alike, have elected me as their President." 
The matter seems to have started in this way. In the old 
days it was considered an inferior thing to have been 
educated outside Britain, But Australians and Canadians, 
being masters of their own countries, were able to say to 
England : “ We are attached to the Old Country, but we 
consider the young country to be just as good as the Old 
Country." .A,nd England could not say them nay, or the 
vrortd-wide British Empire might have been reduced to a 
small islan d in the North Sea. Englishmen educated in 
India have been in a different position. They have never 
been masters of India. They have had on one side of 
them officials from England, and on the other side the 
masses of Indians, outnumbering them by a thousand to 
one, who have rapidly been gaining the power to rule and 
govern their own country'. Whilst, then, it is no longer 
considered an inferior thing to have been educated in 
Canada or Australia, it is still regarded as an inferior thing 
to have been educated in India. When, in addition to this, 
some of the boys had a touch of colour, it was considered 
that the schools could not possibly be English schools. 

I have gone into this matter at some length, because it 
vitally affects the educational problem in India at the 
present time. A considerable number of men who have 
been heads of Government departments, and not a few men 
who have come to the front in non-official capacities, have 
been educated at schools in Northern India. Taken as a 
whole, though there have certainly been exceptions, they 
have had little sense of responsibility to their own system 
of education. 

As I toiled along with the weary task of raising money 
for a University hostel the attitude of too many of them 
was ; “ U is so nice seeing somebody fagging about and 
doingourwork Torus." Under^tbosecircumstances, nothing 
would have induced me to go on with the work except the 
knowledge that it was, anyhow, not the ioult of the boys 
themselves. Then men educated in England, who seem to 
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me to have been the original cause of the trouble, said: 
" Let men educated in India do their own work them* 
selves ” ; whilst here at home men have said : “ We have 
every sympathy with these boys, and we think the Uni* 
versity hostel an excellent idea ; but income-tax in England 
is at six shillings in the pound, and it is for people in India 
to see it through,” 

Unless, then, there is a much better mutual understanding 
between men educated in India and in England the future 
before boys in India will be a perilous one- I venture to 
hope that the Prince of Wales, with his royal gift of 
sympathy, will be able to create a better spirit all round, 
and give a message of hope to these boys in India that 
England has not forgotten them, and will not forget them. 

What, then, are the lines on which they should be trained, 
now that there is no longer any paternal government, and 
that they have to develop their own life as British settlers 
in India? J think that they should be trained much more 
on colonial lines, by which a hzy boy has things made un¬ 
pleasant for him, and an energetic boy can rise to whatever 
position in life he is fit for. English boys in India, if they 
have been lazy, have had an easier time, and if they have 
been energetic a harder time in India than in other parts of 
the Empire. 

Some four years ago i gathered together a number of 
boys, and said to them : “ Some of you are lazy and some 
of you are energetic. In that respect you are exactly 
like boys in England and other parts of the Empire* I 
have not got the time to give to both classes, so I will leave 
the lazy boys to the general effects of the Reform scheme, 
which will be able to deal with them much better than I 
can, but I should like, if possible, to do something to help 
those that are energetic,” I then set to work to make 
enquiries. Both the Engineering College at Roorkee and 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun told me that nearly all 
their students had previously taken science degrees, and 
that an English boy would not have the slightest chance of 
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holding his own unless he had had some measure of Uni¬ 
versity education. I then asked business men what was 
the best commercial college in India, and I was told the 
Sydenham College of Commerce at Bombay, On enquiring 
at that college 1 was told that before a student could be 
admitted he must have read at the University up to the 
Intermediate stage. University training is also needed for 
a medical degree and for the different Imperial Services, 
for which there is now recruiting in India, The object of 
a University hostel is not to deter boys from coming to 
England, but to provide for those boys (and there arematiy 
of them) whose parents cannot afford to send them home. 

The hostel, which is still in temporary buildings, is open 
to students from any part of India, and some have already 
come from the United and the Central Provinces, but the 
majority have come from the Punjab. As there is no likeli¬ 
hood that the Punjab Government would support more 
than one such hostel in the province, the fairest thing 
seemed to be to make it not only open to all denominations, 
but governed by a committee representative of all denomi¬ 
nations. The Hostel Committee at Lahore includes the 
Church of England Bishop, a senior Roman Catholic priest, 
and the chairman of the Board regulating the affairs of the 
Presbyterian Church throughout India, besides the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Punjab University and other leading 
educationalists. The ex-Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, who has been commissioned to go to India this 
winter, tells me that he will make a point of visiting Lahore, 
and will, amongst other things, report to the General As¬ 
sembly of the Church of Scotland what it can do along the 
lines of this hostel. The question has sometimes been 
asked whether boys are happy in India, or whether they are 
only there because they cannot help themselves. 

Since I have been home, in England I have been told, 
both at public schools and Universities, that there is a 
strong reluctance on the part of young men at the present 
time to go out to India, at any rate to Government service 
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in India. 1 have therefore been rather struck by the 
attitude of young men educated in India. I put the matter 
to some of those recently come home in this way, [ said 
to them; "Nowthat you are here in England there is no 
need for you to return to India* unless you want to. If you 
like, you can say to yourselves, ' Our fathers were very 
sensible men in settling down in India, but we may be 
rather foolish boys if we remain settled down in India,' 
There is no law that compels you to remain domiciled in 
India. You can change your domicile and settle down in 
England if you wish to do so,’* I found, however, that 
none of them wanted to settle down in England Some of 
them wanted to go to some other part of the world, such 
as South America, for engineering experience, but they all 
seemed to wish eventually to make their way back to India. 

Their feeling seemed to be something like this: “We 
have been brought up in India, and we like India. We are 
very glad to have come to England for experience. We 
would not have missed that experience for worlds, but we 
feel that England is too small and cramped an island to 
remain in, and we should like to go back to India." What, 
then, will be their position in India ? Mr. Sastri once 
asked me whether the domiciled community considered that 
they were part of the nation of India. 1 replied: "No. 

I think they consider that they are part of the nation of 
England.” 

I believe that was the correct answer to give, I do not 
suppose that Indians resident in this country would consider 
that they are part of the natron of England. They would 
be,and would wish themselves to be,still Indians. Neither 
Englishmen nor Indians lose their identity by settling in 
the other country. The position of these boys in India 
will be, 1 should imagine, that of British settlers in India 
who, now that the days of a pajiernal government are over, 
have serious responsibilities to face. 

As the East India Association includes amongst its 
members both Englishmen and Indians, and exists to 
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promote the welfare of the inhabitants of India, I thought 
it might be of some interest to consider whether the 
relations between these British settlers and the general 
body of the people of India are satisfactory; if they are 
unsatisfactory, what has caused them to be unsatisfactory, 
and if there are any ways by which they can be made 
more satisfactory, I believe that on the whole they are 
satisfactory, and that they could be made more satisfactory 
if attention is paid to certain points. 

Any looking down on boys in India or calling them by 
unsatisfactory names makes things more difficult. The 
other day J read in a London paper a short article by 
a lady in Northern India, in which she said that these 
boys were looked down upon and were called half-castes, 
and that they in turn called Indians niggers, I have very 
rarely come across boys in India who call Indians niggers, 
and when they do so, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to deal with them. The rough and tumble life of a big 
railway workshop may not be the best place in the world 
for manners, but in spite of that their manners on the 
w'hole are extremely good; much better than are some¬ 
times found in big workshops in England. 1 venture to 
hope, then^ that epithets will not be applied about them, 
which they dislike very much indeed. Then, had religious 
bodies in England in the first instance gone carefully into 
the educational needs of English boys in India, made their 
education efficient and adequate for the needs of to-day, 
they would have had little difficulty in carrying them with 
them in work for Indians; but going in the hrst place 
to Indian students, providing University hostels for them, 
and then saying to English students, “ We are sorry that 
we have not got the means to provide you with University 
hostels/’ has proved a source of irritation to English boys 
in India. 

To take another point Had Labour leaders when they 
came to India gone in the first instance!to British artisans 
in India, carefully studied their problems and difficulties, 
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and. having done so, laid them before the Trades tJntoRS 
in England, they would have bad little difficulty in carrying 
British artisans with them in a sympathetic grasp of Indian 
affairs. As it is, British artisans in India consider that 
if India is to be ruled by the Labour party in England 
it will be the end of all things. Their view may be right 
or wrong, but it Is worthy of notice. These matters all 
deserve consideration when the relations between British 
settlers and the general body of Indians are considered. 

Some have thought that there is something radically 
wrong with the British boy in India, and that he cannot get 
on well with Indians. I believe that that is a complete 
mistake. Nearly four years ago a small University hostel 
was started for these boys in temporary quarters at Lahore, 
Not long after the Punjab disorders broke out. There 
has been a good deal of racial feeling, probably more in 
the Punjab than elsewhere. The position of these hostel 
students has not been an easy one. Had undergraduates 
from England been at this hostel it is quite likely that 
they might have come into collision with Indian students 
from time to time ; yet during all this time 1 have not had 
a single complaint with regard to any hostel student, 
whilst Indian professors have told me that they are 
thorough young gentlemen, and that they would like to 
have many more of them. 

The way to deal with racial feeling In India at the 
present time seems to be to create fresh points of contact 
between Englishmen and Indians. English sportsmen 
may not have much in common with Indian philosophers; 
but English sportsmen w'ill have common interests with 
Indian sportsmen, English philosophers with Indian philo¬ 
sophers, English business men with Indian business men, 
and English politicians with Indian politicians. Who are 
there then to have points of tontact with Indian under¬ 
graduates who are now at the most impressionable period 
of their lives easily influenced in one direction or another 
and who wlllvlay no small part in the future life of India? 

c * 
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The answer is, “ Their English feDow-undergraduates." 
They may be able to speak in a language better understood 
by Indian students than that spoken by English officials. 
Officials are bound to say that Government is invariably 
right whatever their private judgment may be. Indians 
reply that Government is invariably wrong. The more 
that Englishmen say that Government is a divine institu-^ 
tion, the more Indians reply that it is satanic. English 
undergraduates are free men, and can interpret the thoughts 
of Englishmen as follows : None of us Englishmen really 
believe that Govemuient is always right, and we are quite 
sure that you Indians do not really believe that Govern- 
ment is always wrong. If you study our newspapers in 
England you will see that whilst they arc not favourably 
impressed by the red-tape that goes on in Government 
offices, they are quite ready to admit that permanent 
officials may sometimes do usefu] work.” In the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life, and not least upon the playing 
fields, the English undergraduate has many opportunities 
of showing that, though the Englishman may take a little 
time to know, yet when you do get to know him he is not 
a bad fellow. The fact that this hostel, still in its infancy 
and hardly yet out of its cradle, has already done useful 
work in difficult times seems to me to be a sign that that 
often despised person, the English boy in India, has within 
him a greater capacity for usefulness than he has always 
been given credit for, and anything that the East India 
Association can do to sustain and develop interest in him 
will, I believe, be well worth the doing. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A iitETisoofthe East India AsstKiation vostieLd on Monday, Novembcfai, 
1 ^ 31 , at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, at which a paper was rad 
the Rev. Dsfr^ld Younghtisbaddi eotitled The English lodiii/' 

The Right Hcd. Lord hfestoHj. KrCLS^r.^ ll-d+p oc::cupied the chair, aiid 
the followtDgi Amongst oihersi were present: The Right Hod+ Lord 
Lammgton^ o.c-H.o.t Colonel Sir Charles E. Vate» Bart., 

C-S.t.j c^M.Ori M.P-, Sir Frank C. Gates, C.s.Lj Sir William 

Ovens Clarke Sir Herbert Holm wood, Mr, F. H, Brown, C.t.E,, Mr. W. 
Coldstream, Lady KeiiaingtoEi, Miss Fp R. Scatcherd^ Khan 

Bahadur A. M. Dalai* Mr. B. C- Valdyaj Mr. F* J* RichtErp Mrs+ Ehurf, 
the Rev* Dr. W, Stanton, the Rev* Frank Fenny* Captain Roberts;* Mr. A. 
GUleapre, Mr* H. J* R. Hemming* Mrs. CoIHb* Mr. Cowell* Mrs. IValsb* 
Miss Nina Comer* Mr. P. H. de la Tgrre, Mrs. Reid, and Mr. Stanley P- 
Rtcer Hon. Secretary* 

The Ckairmapt : l-adies and gentlemen* the paper which we have met 
to hear this afternoon is possibly a Little out of the ordinary nm of the 
papers which we generally listen to at this Association \ but on that 
account alone, and still more on account of the Zealand enthusiasm which 
lies behind ic^ ^ yt^ti will appreciate when you have heard the paper, I am 
sure it will receive your sympathetic attention^ It k, in reality* part of a 
campaign which Mr* Younghusband k carrying on for the benefit and 
improvement of our own kith and kin in India* It is quite unnecessary 
for me to introduce Mr. VGunghusband to you. For many years he 
engaged himselT, as you are all aware* in the interests of our people in 
India, and at present he is spending his hard-earned furlough and too 
brief leisure in trying to get established a university hostd at Lahore. 
Without further ad(\ I will ask Mr, Yotinghushand to read hb paper* 

The Lecture was then read and reoeived with applause. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, we hear in this A^ociation 
rom time to time vanons points of view in regard tn India and its needs, 
and we bear a great deal about its extraordinarily diverse educational 
requirements* The lopic which has been presented to us by Mr. Young- 
husband this afternoon iiS* os we expected it would be;, somewhat of an 
unusual character; and I think we ought to be grateful to Mr. Young- 
husband for the extraordinarily fairminded* lucid, and convindng manuer 
in which he has described the conditions of a particularly difficult problem^ 
There are many reasons why our synlpatbles would justly and legitimately 
be with him this afternoon. There arc three reasons which stand sn-aight 
LQ the forefront of the paper. In the first placcj the existence of this 
special class for whom Mr* Vounghushand pleads is our own fault—I do 
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not siy the fiiult of tho^ in this toohIh btil the fault of their forefathcTs in 
India, and of the administration in India generall;^. He has pointed out 
that in the early dayi, owing to the condition of things^ there was a great 
deal of cross-breeding. As a race we are r^ponsible for that- Then wc 
have continnmisiy alioved, and very often encouraged, either directly or 
indirectly by the difhenUies of their getting back to England, the settle¬ 
ment of Europeans in India; men of the European soldier type, men who 
have gone out there as artisans or otherwise on low pay, got Enairied and 
settled tberej and became incapable of reluming and taking up their 
English domkrile^ That is the hrst reason why we should feel a special 
responsibility for the domieiJed descendants of EnglishmerL Then their 
condition in many respects is not satisfactory. I do not think it is known 
outside India how large and considerable a population of poor Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, or Eurasia^ 31 ^ or whatever you may choose to call them, 
there is in the large towns of India; nor is it realised bow impoverished 
they are. It is quite true aspersions may he cast upon their Uck of thriftf 
but the fact remains that they are living in very impoverished cLrcumsiances. 
And they are also liable to serious internal dissensions. My own experi¬ 
ences in attempting to get established a hostel in another pari of Indiap. 
somewhat similar to what Mn Younghusbaod is now advocating in Lahore, 
were decidedly disappointing^ The domiciled community set out to raise 
for this purpose a very substantial sum of moneyp and succeeded very well, 
up to a point when disagreement arose and contributions ceased. What 
had been raised fell short of what the local Government considered was 
sufficient to warrant the estafcaliahment of a hostel, and I believe the 
foundation stone of that hostel still stands in the middle of a ploughed 
held. And yet the drst necessity for removing this poverty and inability 
to combine is more and better education ; and in that necessity we have a 
second reason why we should do what we can to help our kith and kin in 
India. There is a third reason, a very difficult one to touch upon without 
getting into politics, and politics are very rightly lurred at these meetings, 
1 venture to think thal» when Mr^ Saam put the Sooratic question which 
Mr. Younghusband quoted in the paper, he knew exactly the answer 
which was going to be given^ and be put it for the purpose of getting that 
answer and using that answer when necessary. Now It is^ from the Indian 
point of view, a very difficult propositioci to defend that the Indian tax¬ 
payer should use hts money for the education of a community which 
dedinea to partidpate m the Indian nation, and should use for that 
purpose a rtladvdy lai^er sum of money than for the education of his own 
nationals^ The time may com^ [|iad I hope it will come, when these 
racial discrepancies^ which at present make India and its national life so 
difficultp will largely vanish ; when the English boy educated iit India will 
be u proud of his ludiui nationality as the Hindu or Mohammedam j hut 
that time is not ycC Untib however, U does come, and so long as the 
domiciled community in India definitely andt it may be, sometimes a little 
oatenlaiiously^ siands outside, 1 think it Is upon ua^ to relieve the Indfau 
taxpayer of some part of the cost of their education. Those are the three 
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arguments which appeal to me for supporting Tery stnongLy the campaign 
which Mt, Vounghusl^nd has come over to this country lo inaugurate. 1 
see in ihis audience several who have doM splendid service for the 
domiciled communit]^ in India, and I know we are addressing a converted 
audienpe ; let everyone of us use whatever inHuence we have to promote 
the cause which Mr. Youoghusbaad has so ably pleaded, and allow him to 
go back to Lahore with the feeUog that he has succeeded. (Applause,) 

I ftfn requested to invite dLscus«ion» but. before general discussion takes 
place> 1 should like to ask Miaa Scatcherd to read two letters which, 1 
understand, are In her possession. 

Miss F. R, SCAtCttl^RD said that Dr, Pollen had followed hLs usual 
practice of sending a letter for the meetings and she would just like to 
read the port that referred to Mr. Voyoghusband's paper^ which was 
as follows: 

The Lecturer seems to have been told many queer things about Indian- 
British hoy^ and to have said many queerer things to boys and fathers in 
India and in England. Things must certainly have changed a great deal 
In India since 1 last visited It ten years ago, if British boys in India are 
looked down upon and called ^^unsatisfactory names because they have 
been educated tn Indian schools."^ 

I Deem to remember that Rudyard Kipling received his early education 
in Bombay—before he and my friend General Uond Dunsterville (the 
original of “ Stalkywere schooLfellows at Weston-super-Mare ; and I 
never remember any of the St Xavier or Byculls schoolboys being looked 
down upon, or regarded with scorn because their schools happened to be 
in India. 

or course we all know that a hundred and Bfty years ago a journey to 
India took a long timet'' and that ^^sonie Englishmen married Indian 
wlve^"" and that "it is not the usual custom at the present day for 
Englishmen to marry Indian wi^TS.^' But 1 have ne^^r ht^rd any of the 
descendants of these marriages (and I have met many} declare that they 
wish ‘'to be apart from Engitshmenbut could leave Englishmen to 
look about and provide for the education of their own boyfl,*^" 

Again, 1 have never heard of Englishmen or Indians ^"losing their 
identity by settling in the other country/^ 

1 fear 1 cannot quite follow the point the Lecturer makes about British 
Rfdsans in India considering ^*that if India is to be ruled by the Labour 
Party in England it will be the end of all things^'' 

Colonel Sir Cwasllss Vate said he entirely agreed with what the 
Lecturer had told the meeting as to the large number of British-born boys 
there were in India whose parents could, not afiTord to send them home 
to be educated^ ar^d how absolutely necessary it vms that the best should 
be done to provide for the education those boys in India. He could 
also quite realize what the Lecturer had said about boys brought up in 
India wishing to return there. For instance, hoys brought up in India 
who came home and passed for the ^my generally wished to get into the 
Indian Army and to retuifi to India. He thought everybody! wherever 
bom, as a rule wanted to letum to their nadve place, and especially in the 
case of India, wherc'boys bom and brought up there understood the 
people in tb^ country so weU* With regard to the Lecturer's remarks 
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ai Lo tbe provision oi university hcsteli foi iDdiaLn students and not for 
English students, the Chairman had told the meedng of the dJIlicuUy 
there tnust be in getting the Indian tax^^yer to provide money for the 
education of European children Jn Indtsu It was a diffioilty which had 
become apparent to aJl. la the paper? the other day he had noticed a 
telegram from India saying that a PFovindal L^islative Council had 
recommended that in future no grants in aid out of the Provincial revenues 
should be gtveu to European schools which did not throw open adtnissioD 
lo Indian students unreservedly^ itnd which did not provide facilities for 
the residence and boarding of Indian students^ That was an actioo 
unprecedented in Indiai and one which all must telie cognizance oh It 
was an example of the feeling in the Provincial Le^sktive Councils 
of to-day, and we had to look forward to the time when Unondal comrol 
would be Endie and more given to the Legislative Councils, and, if the 
present bitter feeling continuedt these Councils would endeavour to stop 
all grants to European schools- Personally, he thought that the domidied 
Europeans who made India their residence were as much entitled to gTonis 
for their schools as the Indians were for theirs. (Hear^ hear.) He 
thought that the po-licy which bad hitherto prevailed should be mainrainedf 
and that grants should be given equally to Indians and to Europeans 
domiciEed in the country, but he was sorry tq say that, owing to the racial 
animosity amongst Indians which had grown up in India of late, and 
which* aocordirtg to the papery was growing stronger and stronger day by 
day, the probability was that alt European schools would have their 
usefulness curtailed year by year as time went on. ft was to be hoped 
that the spirit of racial antagonism amongst Indians would gradually die 
dowoi but, in his opinion, European ^bools ought to have a claim on the 
Government of I ndia for a continuance of the grants that they had hitherto 
been enjoying, and every opposition should be odeied to this actioo on 
the part of the Legislative Councils. With regard to the Lecturer's 
Temarks to the effect that ** had Labour leaders when they came to India 
gone in the 6rst instance to Eritlsh artiSians in Indht* carefully studied 
their problems and difficulties, and, having done so, laid them before the 
Trade Unions tn Englandp they would have had little dithculty io arrylog 
British artisans with them in a syiopaihetic grasp of Indian aHairs,'* it 
must be temeiDbered that these Labour leaders went out to India solely for 
political purposes j their mission had nothing whatever to do with labour 
Of wsih Trade Uolpns. They went out solely for the purpose of meeting 
the Indian agitators; they associated solely with them, and he did not 
suppose that any Labour leader ever visited any of the railway workshops 
or other works in India wheic British labour was employed, C 3 T had done 
anythiog whatsoever to help th* British working man. (Hear, bear.) In 
the House of Commons he had noticed the same failing of Labour leaders 
to help their countrymen in the casemf Russia. When in Petrograd and 
Moscow he was very proud to sec the number of British artisans who held 
good posts in the cotton mQls and other works out, there, but when the 
Bolshevist Revolution came all those English menp women, and children 
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were reduced to absolule beggary; they were rescued by the GoTemment 
with difficulty, and many of them were now in the worJthouse—they never 
had a word of comfort from any Labour leader. When the matter came 
up in the House of ComtnonSj he heard a Labour leader say,Let them 
go to* the workhouse,^ They did nothing to help their own countrymen 
or their own class, but did all they cpuld to help the Russian revolutionists. 
He thought the Lecturer, when he said what he did, spoke to the point, 
and that no help could be looked for from the Labour leaders in this 
cotiniry. He was glad to have heard from the Chairman how he had 
tried to establish a university hostel in his Province, but was sorry to hear 
that he had failed^ The number of British working men in India was 
increasing and their families were increasing. As he had said befote. be 
thought the children would probably want to stay in India, and what was 
to be done to help them was a very difficult problcto. He could only 
join with the Chairman ia saying that all must tty to do what they 
could- (Applause.) 

Ixird Lamingtom asked the Lecturer if he could give any idea as to 
what number of British youths there were who would avail themselves of 
such a hostel as proposed, and whether the numbers wens Large or 
diminishing. He presumed the number was diminishing^ because not so 
many Englishmen were marrying Indians^ and because of the greater 
facilities for sending boys home for commerce training in this country. 
He did not know whether Colonel Vate's statementf that it was the 
common instinct to return to the country tn which one was homi was quite 
accurate- He undoubtedly thought that sympathy ought to be extended 
lo those who had their domicile in India, and that every facility ought to 
be given to them to have their training m India if they so deshed. 
Whether it was possible in these days of financial stringency to eBtabliah a 
fund for that purpose remained lo be seen, but it seemed to him that 
nowadays the Govemaient took three-quarters or more of one^a income for 
their most excellent purposes, and every day some scheme was being 
brought forward which vras absolutely impraciicabloi He thought the 
Government of India should realise that they had a certain responsibility 
towards those who had gone out to asdsi in the administration and 
development of Indian *n that wayt something might be done to 
secure a hostel for those who were unable to come home for their 
education. lApplause). 

Rev. Dr, Wkitbrecht Stakto^i said the question, What could be 
done for the British boy in India? had been treated from the side of 
education. In r^pect of that the Chairman bad touched the heart of the 
question when he pointed out that the future position of the English boy 
iu India would largely depend on his attitude towards the Indian national 
movement. If he, being already a statutory native of Indio, could learn to 
identify himself with indion ospirafioiiSj he migbl get on very well, but if 
he did not he would have a very difficult time indeed- As an examiner In 
UrdiS for the Cambridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations, the 
speaker had bad occasion dtiring several years to observe the attitude of 
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the AnglO'Indian hof^ and girls towards the leading Indian vermicular. 
From hundreds of paper? it was abundantly evident ihat^ although they 
f:nnld talk vnltibly and effectively to Indian? in the country^ their Urdu 
gram mar and composition was lamentably and glaringly defective. That 
wail due to the fact that they had been brought up to despise the ver¬ 
nacular and to imitste Engtish blunders and barbarbins lest they should 
be taken for *' natives." Such an attitude must be extremely dctritncntal 
to their success in life. If they would not put themselves into tune with 
the language which ejcpiressed the thought of the countryp how were they 
going to get a position in that country? We needed to change the 
atmosphere of education for the AngEo-Indian boys^ and to imbujc them 
with an esteem for the language and Literature of India and for the great 
country in which their lot is cast. Such a change of mcntaL direction 
would do much towards helping Anglo-Iivdiaii youih to End such a touch 
with their environment as would render ibeir futures more tolerable. 
Another qaesboii with reference to the nature of Anglo-Indian education 
the speaker asked with more diiSdence, because he had not had such 
direct touch with jL Many of those present might be aware of the Com* 
tnnsion sent out la?t year to India Itom the various missinnary societies to 
investigate village education. Afler touiing the whole country, their 
leading recommendation was that greater facilities should be providoii for 
vocational education which would really (fit the children for their prospec¬ 
tive calling in life. Do we not need to do more in ihis direction in the 
education of Anglo-Indian cbildretii so that this element of the Indian 
population may have an honourable place in the commiinity for the 
services which It would be fitted to render to the community? (Applause-) 
Rev. Frank Pknnv said be gathered from the paper that Mr* Young- 
husband was making an effort to cure a great mistake whkh bad been 
made in the past. Of course^ everybody felt that there was something 
wrong. One knew what the education given to the domiciled community 
in India was, and meat people would like to know how to make it better. 
He thought that the only way to arrive at a proper concluaion was to go 
bock to the history of the matter and see how it was that the irain, so lo 
speak, went off the Line. Up lo iSs3 tbtre was no difficulty for the 
Anglo-Indian, or the East Indian as he was then mlled, to get employment. 
He TOS the recogniced person who came midway between the European 
on the one hand and the native of the country on the other ^ he was able 
to speak their langii^ and bte a very useful go-between between the two- 
Then come the Education Act, and by degrees (It was a gradual move¬ 
ment which was never intended) the Eurasian tost his posittofi as a go- 
between, and^ instead of being found as a superintendent in every office, 
be was found to be oa?ted by the belter educated Indians, for whose 
education the Clovemment paid- That Haa been going on for the last 
sixty or seventy years j gradually the'naTivc of Lb* country has become 
better educated than ihe Eurasian; he can Ulk English l>etter; he Is 
more Lntelliigcnt. He bos gone through a college where there arc good 
t^icbcrs, nhereas the Euraaian only had ediidtipn which would enable 
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him to become a i^ood clefk^ and, because of tbeie didb'ences^ the 
Eunisiftc tost his pLce and the uatiTe stepped into It seemed to the 
speaker thaCt as there wts an edbrt at the piesent time to improve 
matters* it was necessary" to take notice of how the difficulty originally 
be^an in order to find oat how to cure it in the future^ To his mind the 
only possible way of curing the difiicultjr was to gel first-rate schools 
started in India which would enable the Anglo-Indians to be as 
well educated as the natives of the country with whom they were 
competing. VVhetherthis was done by means of hostels or by any other 
rceatis the same cpnduffion would be arrived at, and there would be a 
well-educated Anglo-Indian community which wo-uld be able to protect 
Its own Interests- He staled thau nmougst other Associations, the Indian 
Church Afifocbrion had sent out about j^'s^goo a year—the Laidlaw 
Committee had sent a simi^ amount—for the education of the AngLo^ 
Indians, so that really there was a good deal being done in England for 
the educalion of the Anglo-Indians; and it remained for them to rise to 
the position which it was hoped they would occupy^ He was aware that 
the Chairmin had particular ideas on the subject as to whether the 
Government should help in the scheme j but it was a large question 
on which there was something to be aaid on the other side* As an 
analogy he lecalled the fact that when the Bisliopric Bill was passed 
in 1813 , the East India Company condemned and opposed it at first 
because they did not consider that their profits should be used for 
religious purposes^ there was a large meeting of the Proprietors, who 
p(rotested against the passing of the Bill because It was a wrong use of the 
money which ought to be distributed amongst them^lves. Then cerlain 
alterattous were made In the BiE^and it was made clear, first of all that 
the Bishops and Chaplains to be appointed were not to be paid out of the 
taxes at all, and, secondly* that they were not to be paid out of the profits 
of the Company, but that they were to be paid out of the territorial 
reveuues*^ What was said was: VV'e,a 5 the owners of an estate in England, 
derive from our tenants such and such an income; we have a right to 
expend thait income as we please; and if we appoint a chaplain for 
our personal benefit we will do so ; and whatever we pay we will pay out 
of our territorial revenues^ The position of the East India Company in 
India was the same as the landoimer in England- Thai was armiher way 
of looking at the question. The Government of the country had to do 
the beat it could considering that it had to govern a large number of 
people of different religionsj dilTerent tastes, different habits, and difiercBC 
desires; what they had to do wm to try and act as honestly and 
independently as possible, and do the best for ererj^ person ihat they 
ruled over. That was a point whkh he would l*kc to have considered 
when trying to solve the difficylt question raised- In conclustori, he 
wished Mr. Younghusband all luck fin his efforts. 

The SfCJtrrARV said that, with refcrimce to the Chairtnan^s suggesrion 
that it is extremely difficult Co a^k the Indian tax-payer to pay for the 
European schools, hs did not think it was very easy to divide up taxation 
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inlo watertight coRiparinienEs, andsdjr that you would not puy for this and 
iJiat ifld would pay for the othen andp if it was a question of more or less 
v^gue give and takCt possibly the Indian might be met by the argument 
that the British boy in India comes largely from the artisan class^ and that 
British artisans had originally come out to India for the benefit of Ind^a 
herself. A* an example he instanced the Tata Steel Worts at Jamshidpiir. 
where a very large number of the higher staff po^fitions were manned by 
H-uropeans- If Huropeans went out to India to- assist in the great 
industrial enterprisesi it did not seem to him altogether fair that India 
should do all the taking and nothing of the giving. The fact that the 
Englishmen were out there^ and very likely would have families out there, 
must be accept^ and it hardly seem ed fair to take all that the artisan has 
to give to India and then say i Your children may go hang for all Icare* 
With regard to the other argument which Sir Charles Vate used^ that it 
was a mere matter of policyp and that the present tendency was for the 
Indian to cut down all his grantSp that was a fact which pos&tbly his 
surgument might not be gufficient to meet, but if it was desirable to 
encourage the English boy to accept Indian nationalityp surely the worst 
possible way was to eBtabUsh schools which accentuated that nationality. 
It seemed to him that the proper way of meeting the difficulty was to 
have mixed schools. If the Indians say that they will not give any giunts 
to European schools which wili not admit Indians, the retort is that 
English boys must be admitted into Indian schools. Possibly Indtaos 
would accept that, but then the customs were so dilletenl that it would be 
extrcuicly difficult for an English boy to adapt himself to Indian customsp 
and the consequence would be that^ in spite of all that could be donci be 
would retnain EnglUhi whether in an Indian school Or an English schooL 

Mr. W. Cot 4 ) 5 TaEAA 4 speaking as an old official who had resided for 
many years in the Punjabp said he thought there was a great obligation lo 
act in the manner suggested hy the Lecturer. There was a lack of higher 
education for the domiciled English boy and for the Eurasian or Anglo- 
Indian boYi and It WAS necessary to provide that in some kind of way. 
T*here was a great obligationp a great need, and a great encmiragement* 
Young Anglo-Indians have done well in the past considering the measure 
of edneation available- He remembered, in the Punjab^ a family of five or 
six boys who all went to Bishop Cotwo's School in Simk; all of whom 
attained success in life, and several rose to very responsible posts in the 
administrative or judicial service of Government The young fellows 
were th^ei and if suitable education was provided a great work would be 
accomplished, not only to their own benefit, but to the benefit of the 
Empire. 

The LicTUitsirE, in replyj said that aslo what Dr* Stanton had said about 
the need for vocational training, the whole object of the hostel was to 
enable boys to get that professional tiaining which they so much stood in 
need of, and for which there was an iDCteasfr^ desire on the part of the 
boys themselvei. He did not advise boys nec^aanl^ to leave India^ but, 
on the other baii’Ck he thought it beat for them not to gel in such positioiu 
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that it woold be impo^ibk for ihtm to do so- His advice to boys was to 
get such professional training that would be e<]ually useful to them either 
in India or overscM. In answer to Lord Loiniiigton's c^uestion as to 
whether^ if loixed marriages are bfrequent at the present time, the number 
of boys at the European schools was decreasingp he did not think that the 
English population attending these schools was decreasing, and with the 
increased cost of sending boys to England it might be on the Increase 
There were^ no doubt, some men in high positions who had been educated 
in India who had wished to foiget the fact that they had been educated m 
Indian He was gone everybody would wish the rising generation always to 
be proud of their schools- To be strictly accurate^ they were English and 
Anglo-lndisuQSj hut they were our own kkh and ktn, and he preferred to 
call them both alike English. He agreed with what Sir Charles Vate had 
said about boj^ brought up in India wishing to return there. He had had 
letters from bny^ who had left India, tehiug him that they had enjoyed 
their time in India and looked forward to coming back again. 

With regard to the Indian question, be personally thought that^ if 
possible, it was best for English boys to be educated by themselves at the 
school stage. Those who had done so got an perfectly well with Indian 
undergraduates when they came to meet them at the university stage* 
Indians sometimes had a feeling that they were excluded from English 
schools. Possibly it would pineet the wishes of Indians in the matter by 
having schools of their own under English mauagement- 

A point that had to be reahaed was what Lord Meston had called 
attention to, that the Indian not unnaturally did not wish there to be any 
preferential treatment. The fact that English masters and bays adopted 
an English style of living which was on the whole more expensive than an 
Indian style of living had sometimes ted to higher grants, but it was 
natural that that argument would not carry weight with Indian public 
opinion. More money would therefore he required from voluntary sources. 
This should not be left Iq retired officials, but the general body of people 
in England should support the education of English boys in India. In 
conclusion, he said I hat he was very much obliged to the East India 
Association for giving him the opportunity of speakiug and to Lord 
hlcston for so kindly taking the chair* (Applause*) 

On !he motiou of Sir HtisaERT Holhwooo, a very cordial vote oi 
thanks to Lord Meslou for presiding and to the Lecturer for his able 
paper was carried with acclamation* 

The Chairman; Ladies and gentlemen, the I^ecturer and I jointly 
express our obligations to you. If I may just add one word to the 
discussion, I hope there will not be any misundersianding as to what a 
hostel is. It fcs a university hostel that Mr. Vounghusband wants to 
promote; it is not a maebiue for primary or secondary education. It is 
simply a method by which bays studying at a coUege, essentially and 
primarily an Indian coLLege, wiEl be able to live and carry on their studies 
at a hostel set apart to suit their hai>lts of life. That is done for Hindus, 
that is done for Mohammedans and Farsces, and there is no reason why it 
should not be^doue for Anglo-Indians. (Applause.) 
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THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN INDIA 
By John Pollen, 

** Man being reasonable must get drunk.’^ So sang Byron 
long ago, declaring that the "best of life'* is but “intoxi* 
cation.*’ 

If this be true, then the peoples of India must be most 
unreasonable,*’ and they have missed " the best of life" 
from the poet’s point of view ; for, speaking generally, 
Indians seldom, if ever, get drunk, and they know com¬ 
paratively little of the joys of “ intoxication.” 

Thus, although the Indian revenue from excise con¬ 
tinues to rise (as temperance reformers are never tired 
of pointing out), India is the last country in the world 
which calls for compulsory teetotalism or requires to be 
rendered forcibly “dry.” The majority of the people do 
not habitually drink spirits, and the quantity of alcohol 
consumed in the land per head of population is com¬ 
paratively insignificant. 

Indeed, on the whole, it may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that the inhabitants of India generally are 
an abstemious and very temperate people, and there is 
certainly no need to attempt to dragoon or tyrannize them 
into sobrict)’. The Hindus are naturally sober, and the 
Moslems, if true to their faith, are pledged to abstain from 
intoxicants. Thus, though the land is one in which liquor 
flows freely and in which “a man can raise a thirst," the 
drink evil is nothing like what it is in some nations of 
the WesL * 

Therefore, the policy that 

*' Because A gets drunk when he's the i^nce, 

B not touch a glAas/* ^ 
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would prove even more preposterous and disastrous in 
India than in the great, so-called “ free " countries in which 
Prohibition has obtained, with such lamentable conse~ 
quences to alb W^ere an attempt made to introduce this 
prohibition system into India, it can hardly be doubted that 
it would tend to make India "drunk” instead of “sober," 
and would bring with it all the evils which Lord NorthdifTe 
has so graphically described as attendant on Prohibition in 
the United States of North America, It would raise a 
false thirst j and a demoralizing era of subterfuge, 
evasion^ law-breaking and humbug" would soon arisef 
For it is wdl-knowo that in almost al! parts of India 
Intoxicating drinks—if desired or required—can be obtained 
with the greatest possible ease. They can be manufactured 
from mhowra flowers In the forests and jungles,-from sugar¬ 
cane and molasses and grain in the villages, and can be 
drawn, in the shape of " toddy ” (tadi), from cocoanut and 
date trees and palms of almost every variety without toil 
or trouble. There are, of course, parts of India which have 
always been more or less " dry but, on the other hand, 
there are parts which have never been and never will be 
anything but " wet." So to attempt to enforce " Prohibi¬ 
tion throughout India would require armies of extra 
police and additional revenue officers; and wholesale 
oppression and corruption would inevitably result, In spite 
of India's innate sobriety. 

No; whatever steps may or can be taken to prevent the 
spread of intemperance in I ndia, compulsory repression is 
certainly not one of them. It would prove a curse and 
could not possibly succeed. Such treatment is only fit for 
children or savages, and Indians are neither the one nor 
the other. In their case " Prohibition " would become a 
degrading tyranny, and an ineffectual tyranny at that. 

Force is no remedy”; and, this case, force would need 
a kind of Spanish Inquisition to render it of any avail 
whatsoever. • 

It is only by stimulating and reviving the religious habits 
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and sentiments of the Moslems, and rousing the Hindoos 
against the use of alcohol and narcotics, that anjf real 
progress in temperance can be hoped for, Indians must 
be raised and encouraged—not bullied and oppressed, or 
hounded into total abstinence. 

The temperate peasantry and working classes in India, 
as elsewhere, have a clear right to get decent liquor at a 
reasonable price if they require it; but it should be supplied 
under conditions that will reduce consumption to the lowest 
possible level, and discourage adulteration, intoxication, and 
all excess. And these were certainly the conditions under 
which the Abkari Department worked in Bombay from 
very early days, for I well remember that, when 1 handed 
over charge in Bombay, 

' " In the first year of him who first 

Was Emperor and King," 

the established and settled policy of the Department was 
to minimize the consumption of intoxicating drinks, (a) by 
restricting the number of shops, and {&) by taising the duty 
upon liquor as high as it could be raised without running 
the risk of stimulating Illicit production to such a degree 
as would increase instead of diminishing the total con¬ 
sumption. 

This policy (after the elimination of vested interests in 
the Liquor Trade) “of minimizing temptation amongst 
those who did not drink and discouraging excess amongst 
those who did ’’ was initiated by Sir Charles Pritchard (the 
first Bombay Abkart Commissioner), and was consistently 
followed up to and during my time ; and even extreme 
temperance reformers and rabid calumniators of Govern¬ 
ment have been obliged to admit that liquor was taxed 
“ higher and higher every year,’' and that the number of 
liquor shops had been '‘materially diminished.’' But, in 
spite of this, there are still persistent detractors of the 
Administration who continue to assert that from the very 
first the “ io/e object of the Government has been to 
enhance the revenue,'’ and that the last thing government 
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really desire is a diminution tn the total consumption— 

their interest being merely to collect as much revenue 
as possible from the sale of drink." 

This was certainly not the case in my time, for I 
remember distinctly that in 1899 I pointed out, as forcibly 
as I could, that under what was known as the “ Pritchard 
system of PIxcise ^^dministratton the following advantages 
had been gained r 

fa) The growth or revival of vested interests in the 
Liquor Trade—adverse to those of the Government and 
of the public—had been suppressed and prevented, 

(i) Complete administrative control and supervision 
over manufacture and sale had been established ; and 

(r) The consumers and public were not left to the tender 
mercies of speculating contractors or unscrupulous shop¬ 
keepers. 

Under this system it was possible to make sure_ 

1. 1 hat those who required it got pure, wholesome, 
unadulterated liquor at a fair and reasonable price. 

2. That undue consumption was discouraged. 

3. That poorer class purchasers were protected against 
possible extortion and the wiles and tricks of distillers and 
retailers. 

In other words, administrative control and effective 
regulation were the main points of the Bombay '■ District 
Monopoly System," the object of Government being to 
secure the minimum of consumption with the maximum of 
revenue. 

In working out and elaborating this system the Depart¬ 
ment succeeded in securing, by means of sealed tenders, the 
co-operation of Indian gentleirten of experience, ability, and 
recognized integrity and position (as contractors for the 
manufactore and sale of country liquor), who worked in 
dose accord with the polidfc and revenue and excise 
officer in delecting smuggling, repressing illicit distillation, 
and in strictly supervising shopkeeper and preventing 
intoxicatior^ use of short measures, adulteration, and other 
malpractices. * '' * 
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It would have been extremely difficult for Government 
to have controlled the Liquor Trade without such skilled 
assistance, and in Bombay the Department was particularly 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of highly respectable 
and well-known Indian gentlemen ; and such a system as 
putting up liquor farms and shops to indiscriminate public 
auction sales and disposing of them to the highest bidder 
did not then prevail. Farms were entrusted to responsible 
contractors, and it was hoped that by raising the duty on 
liquor to as high a point as possible undue consumption 
would be checked and prevented. It is perhaps a pity that 
Government did not raise the duty higher and restrict the 
hours more than they did, for it may be noted that this not 
unreasonable hope, that raising the price and reducing the 
hours would check consumption, was certainly ^justifiable, 
seeing that a reduction in consumption (though not In 
revenue) certainly resulted in the United Kingdom during 
the Great War from the imposition of higher duties; and it 
is well known that by the enhancement of price and curtail¬ 
ment of hours of sale Mr, Lloyd George's Government did 
more for the cause of temperance and the discouragement 
of the consumption of alcohol than the whole host of 
Temperance Reformers had ever accomplished before. 
But in India, unfortunately, it w'as found (and must be 
admitted) that, in spite of the rise in duty, consumption con¬ 
siderably increased—the gross excise revenue in two 
Provinces having more than doubled in ten years, the 
smallest increase being in the Punjab and amounting to 
ftfiy-one lakhs, and the maximum increase in Madras, 
amounting to over two crores and ten lakhs ! 

This increase is undoubtedly great and is much to be 
deplored. But is it true that it was due " solely to the 
policy of Government,” and that "the excise policy pursued 
by Government has been with a view solify to enhancing 
the revenue '7 

Now*, on this point I tried to get recent information direct 
from India and from non-Government sourcesand this is 
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what an old Indian friend of high integrity and prolonged 
experience (who, like myself, earnestly desires to dtscourage 
the drinking habit) writes; 

'*The increase in drink is chiefly due to the encourage¬ 
ment the labour class is getting. The more you try to 
improve their position by increasing their wages and cutting 
down their hours of work, the more they take to drinking. 
Before, therefore, encouraging them to gO' on strikes and 
reducing their hours of work and supporting their demand 
for increased wages, some arrangement should be made or 
promise taken from them with the consent of Government 
that they should avoid drinking as far as possible or restrict 
it within certain limits. By the adoption of this course 
their position will improve and not otherwise,’' 

My friend adds that he has come to this conclusion "after 
careful consideration and personal experience, and frequent 
contact with labourers, bricklayers, carpenters, and others.” 
At present, he declares: “These men earn from Rs. 2 to Rs, 5 
a day each, and most of their family members are also wage- 
earnersMy friend may know of cases where such wages 
have been earned, but, though it is well known that wages 
have doubled or trebled, it would not do to accept these 
figures as a general statement. 

Again he writes: " The more you encourage the labour 
class the more the consumption of liquor will correspond¬ 
ingly increase. Day labourers, such as ordinary coolies, 
their wives, bricklayers, carpenters, mochies, ghanchies, all 
have raised the rate of labour nearly four times above that 
they used to get formerly." He notes that an ordinary 
coolie up-country now gets Rs, i A$. 4, a day, and in 
Bombay from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. a day, while artisans are 
paid from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a day. This may be an 
over'Statement, but "these men," he adds, “with such 
wages have no proper clothes to put on, or anything left 
with them in the morning to' buy food. All they get is 
spent in drinking. Formerly they used to drink once in 
the evening, but now tw'ice, once at the recess time and 
subsequently in the evening. All the family member are ^ 
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wage-earners, so that their joint income has now consider¬ 
ably increased, but they spend more than half of that 
portion in drink, and so very little is left to them for food 
and clothes." He quaintly concludes that “before the 
advocates of improving the status of the labour class advise 
the labourers, artisans, etc., to raise their wages, they 
should have, in the first place, seen to this drink evil. 
Unless, therefore, some such arrangement is made it is 
impossible to stop it, as the drink craze is very great” 
From these simple statements of fact by an intelligent 
Bombay obsen’er (which correspond closely with others 
ascertained from Madras and the Punjab^, tt would seem 
that the doubling of the excise revenue has curiously 
synchronized with the trebling and quadrupling of the 
wages formerly earned by the Indian labourers and artisans. 
From all this it may reasonably be infetTed that the 
remedy lies, not in Prohibition, but in raising and educating 
the working classes, and in encouraging temperance by 
every means possible amongst them- And in this Govern¬ 
ment ought undoubtedly to take an actively earnest part 
by enlisting the sympathy and support, not only of in¬ 
fluential Indians, but also of the labourers themselves and 
their families, and of all practical temperance reformers. 
Otherwise there is danger of the mischief spreading 
throughout temperate India. Honest and true temperance 
workers are always ready to help, but no good can come 
from railing at and bringing false charges against the 
British Government, it was not the British Government 
that introduced drinking into India* nor is it “fostering the 
drink trade for the sake of revenue." Yet the Rev. Mr. 
U. P, Andrews and other well-meaning fanatics recklessly 
assert that the drink evil has been foisted upon the 
Indian people against their will by the British Government 
merely for the sake of rev<mue,'* and that “ the evil now 
flourishes under the fostering care of the E.xcise Depart- 
ment, and, like a parasite, lives and thrives on the life 
of the nation." Indeed, 1 myself heard the lafc Mr, Tilak 
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tell a temperance audience in Caxton Hall that the British 
Government were the first to introduce drinking into India. 
This was certainly not true^ and Mr. Gandhi himself has 
had the honesty to admit that the drink evil existed in 
India long before the advent of the British. So it is quite 
false to maintain that “the British Government inflicted 
on the people of India the undoubted evils of drink ” or to 
pretend that the Excise Department is forcing intoxication 
on a reluctant people for the sake of the revenue derived 
therefrom. Nor is it true that excise is a necessary and 
indispensable source of revenue, and that Government 
cannot get on without it. Government could dispense 
with it; but there can be no reason why the profits from 
the manufacture and sale of liquor, etc., should go untaxed, 
or that vested interests in the Liquor Trade should be 
created, revived, or continued so that all profits should 
pass into the hands of private persons, or exploiting firms 
and crafty speculators. This would simply mean the 
transfer of revenues which should belong to the public to 
private pockets. If (as has been pretended) “ by the 
abolition of the Excise Department India could have in 
its hands the money it now spends unproductively on 
drink," this would, no doubt, be an excellent thing, and the 
Department should be got rid of at once. But would the 
abolition of the Department and the removal of all control 
prevent people who want to get drink from getting it ? or 
would it prevent the revival of the old out-still or un- 
iicensed systems under which smuggling, illicit distillatlon^ 
and all the old malpractices to the detriment of the poor 
flourished ? Any one who understands Indian excise 
conditions realizes that it would not. No; it is improve¬ 
ment and not abolition that is required, and there seems to 
be little doubt that there is room for improvement in the 
Department, and by abolishing indiscriminate auction 
sales, by rationing liquor shops under a fee system, by 
diminishing temptations, and by repressing abuses that 
still survive, much could no doubt be done to help and 
encourage the cause of true tempemnee. ■ * 
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ft ought to be possible to convert many of the dark 
liquor shops, saloons, and drinking dens, into open-^ajr booths 
or into pleasant and respectable places of refreshment on 
the Gintinental plan, where customers with their wives and 
families could obtain food and fruit and non->alcohalic drinks 
if they so desired instead of toddy and ardent spirits ; and 
it would be well to try to open cold-drink shops as a kind 
of counter-attraction in close proximity to the country 
liquor shops and In competition with them, 

Futtbermore, seeing that India can produce wholesome 
liquors of its own, including “ beer and even wine," duties 
on sales of European or foreign stimulants and alcoholic 
concoctions might be raised and everything possible done to 
give preference to Indian productions. 

In the Excise Department itself a further long-delayed 
reform seems urgently necessary, and that is the proper 
and liberal payment of the subordinate staC These 
subordinates should be placed as far as possible beyond the 
reach of temptation, and should be clearly made to under¬ 
stand that the chief part of their duty is not merely the 
detection and repression of smuggling and illicit distillation 
and other abuses, but also the discouragement of excessive 
drinking and the fostering of temperance by every means 
in their power. Much too could, no doubt, be done to help 
to enforce temperance by-^ 

{a) Curtailing the hours of sale. 

(^) Limiting the quantity supplied to each person, 

(r) Strictly enforcing the closing hour, and by other 
provisions which experience may surest. 

I have shown that it is false to assert that England 
introduced drinking into India, and it is doubly false to say 
that the British Government desires, or ever desired, to 
encourage drinking for the sake of revenue, or that it 
is ** shameless enough to exploit the sins of the people' 
for this purpose. Government desire, and have always 
desired, the sobriety and well-being of the people of India, 
and there is no reason whatever why the Excise Depart- 
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ment should notwofk cordially with Temperance Reformers 
provided the latter do not interfere with the liberty of the 
subject or strive to demoraliae the people by the tyrannous 
imposition of Prohibition. I approach the subject from the 
stand-point of an earnest Temperance Reformer, 

** India sober" may mean "India free.*' But "India 
compulsorily dry" would mean "India enslaved," and 
would make it simply intolerable for Indians (with or with¬ 
out Swaraj). Prohibition in India on the American plan 
would certainly prove a positive curse to every one 
concerned. And this curse would be rendered twice 
accursed by interference and excited excesses such as 
those of Mr. Gandhi’s followers. 

But excise administration in India Is now a "transferred 
subject," and it will henceforward be for Indian Legisla¬ 
tures and Indian Ministers to devise the best means to 
protect the population against undue interference and 
secure revenue, while at the same time discouraging 
over-consumption and intoxication and preventing illicit 
distillation and other malpractices. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A of th^ India Avsociation held At Caxton Halh Wcst- 

mlnsterp on u, 1 ^ 21 , Sir W. J3. Sheppard in the chA[r+ 

A paper by Dr-Jobn Follen, cj^A^p t-i'H.p entided, " The Liqnor Question 
in India,** was read by F. Brown, The following ladies and 

gentlcnien, among others^ were present: Colonel Sir Charles E, Yate, BarUi 
c.s^i.j itf.p.. Sir Manch^jee M. Bbownaggneef K^cjiA-t WilliALm 

OirejisClark, Sir Herbert Hotinwood, Mis^Scatcherdj ^tr. H. Bradley^ 

Mr J* FenfongEDn, Mr, A. Porteona, cxe., Mr^ M. E. Cotton, C.le., 
General E, A, Chamierp c,b., c.i,e,, Lteut^-ColoneL P* W+ CyGomtaa, 
CM.o^i M.o.p Deut-Calond S. Dontra, m.d,| Mrs- Fred Pollen, 
Mn L N'. Tbakotr Khan Bahadur A. M. Dalai, Mr. and Airs, A. E- 
Duchesne, Mr- A. Goodwin k Mr., Frederick Grubbp ATr. William E. 
Johnson (*■ Pussyfoot ")* Mrs^ Bretti MissTumerii Mr- J, Sladen* Aliss John¬ 
ston, Mrs, AI- M* White lip Mr. T. C. Ftnto nj Mrs. Dmryp Mr. A. M, 
McMillan, Mrs S. I-L Firks, Miss Flrks, Mr^ B- R. Ambedkarp Air. Qadir 
Husain, Mr. H. G. ChanceUntp Airs. Partridge, Baroness Oscar and Miss 
de Thoren, Mr- E, C. Emerson, Mr. C- P. Ca^perw, Mr. Jp Procter- 
Watspnp the Rev, Stuart Churchill, Afrs, Collis, the Rev- W, Cuttings 
Mr- B. H- H. Cnstp Mr,. G- M- Ryatip Air. H. L. Leachp Mr- F. W. 
Westbrook, Mr. and x^I^a*Gu^tefTnaJl, AITip F. J. P- Richter^ Mrs» Claj^ton, 
Baron dc Thoren, and Mr- Stanley P. Rice, HoDp Secretary. 

Air. F* H. Brown prefaced the reading of the paper by saying that he 
had readily assented to Dr- PoUeiiX request to him to fill the gap caused 
by his uimToidable absence* He did so^ not because he had any special 
knowledge of the subject before them that day, or as necessarily identify¬ 
ing himself with all the views to which the paper gave espresslom Sdll 
less did be accept the invitation as feeling [ideqnate to be a substitute for 
Dr* Pollen^ for be entirely lacked his elocutionary power and his gifts of 
eloquence. He was there out of warm regard fot the author of a papetp 
who had shown him, as he had shown so many others presentp great 
personal kindness. He had known Dr* Pollen almost since the day when, 
as a youth, he lauded m Bombay, and he had been a constant fnead ever 
since. It was therefore a pleasure to s^e him and the Assoefation to 
which he had devoted so much self-sacrificing effort for a long period 
of years as honorary secretary. They all recognized Dr. Pollen's profound 
love for India, and it was no more than the obvious fact to tho^ who 
knew him well that he, as he had written to Miss Scatcherd, ** lived in 
India almost every day."' This was in connection with the facile view of 
^rne people in India that no one could understand her a:9airs who had 
been out of the country for a few years. On the subject before theiUp 
at all events, Dr, Pollen spoke with special knowledge, he, as is wdl 
known, having been Abkari CoEnmiasioner in Bomhay for soiue time 
before his retircmeDL In this capacity he bod showji his independence of 
judgment by minuting strongly against propcsals which were favoured at 
the lime by higher authority- In this country Dr. PoEen hJ& long been a 
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ineinbH of what he called "the true temperance wsociation ' —i>., the 
Pubtic House 'Reform Assodation, 

The paper was then read. 

Mr. Bjown said it might assist dismission if at this stage be supple- 
meaced the paper by a few facts as to the existmg position. The fact 
mentioned hy Di. Pollen that excise adminislratioTi was now a "irans* 
fened" subject waa a point of great importance for them to beep in mind 
that afternoon- It meant that esccise policy and revenue were within the 
control of Indian Ministers and the proviucial legislatures. It followed 
that any legislation must be provincial; that the matter must he dealt with 
by the autonomous provinces and not by all-India legislatiofi. Recently 
in the Legislative Assembly at Simla a motion in favour of tempetance 
measures was not carried in the form in which it was brought forward 
because Govemniciiil speaiers pointed out that it would not do for the 
Central L^slature to attempt in any way to dictate to, or hamper, the pro¬ 
vincial governments and legislatures. For this reason the resolution aa 
passed did not go beyond a general expression of favour of ictnpe^ce 
measures. Active steps toward reform weiebcingtahenin various provinces. 
The Central Provinces LegislatUTe had passed a resolution declaring pro- 
hifaitiofi to be the goal to aim at, but this was no more than a stat^ent nf 
□pinion. In the Punjab a resolution had been passed favouring local 
option. In Madras a Bill for local option was being promoted by 
his friend Mr. Ramachandra Rao, who was recently in this country. 
In all the provinces the Ministers in charge of the Abkari portfolio 
were re-examining the excise policy in order to satisfy the local Legis¬ 
lative Councils that all practicable measures were being taken to put 
down the drink evil, and that the moral interests of the people were in no 
way being subordinated to consideationa of revenue. Unhappily, while 
these practical steps were being taken, a great deal of inlitnidatioti and 
pressure was being brought to bear upon the people by the noti-OHJpem- 
liontsts to compel their abstinence from liquor. In his *' India Old and 
New," just published. Sir ValEntine Cbirol had quoted Mr. Gandhi as 
making the extraordinary statement in Bombay that “ liquor shops mimt 
he closed even if it cost rivers of blood.” They might contrast such in- 
tempentte temperance with the practical review of the diRienUies confront¬ 
ing re form, and the grave dangers of widespread illicit distillation in tte 
event of the dosing of shotM, made by the Indian Minbtec of Agri¬ 
culture in the Punjab within the last few weeks, and bis appeal for the co¬ 
operation in practical ways of temperance reformers. 

The C HA I a MAN: Ladies and GenCerneo, I am indicated as the person 
who will next address the meeting, but 1 propose to postpone my remarks 
until later in Order that 1 may see whether the discuasion turns on an absolute 
temperance policy /<r re—drink or u^ diirtk—or as to whether the arrange- 
ments that arc made for the control of the liquor-supply in India are satis¬ 
factory or not. Those two points are quite distinct. It is quite possible that 
you may think the ondis more important than the other, and I would rather 
like lt> bwr spur comjnents on the paper before I decide whether you wish 
me to reply on the tcmperaoce qnestipn absolutely or whether you wish my^ 
remarks on this paper that wc have just heard read, whkh is a justification— 
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and, in my opinion, a somewhat pcsainjiaiic iustification—of how the actual 
condition of adatrs in rodia baa been dealt with by us. I am told we have 
here present Mr. Johnson, who is known to us in England as Mr. ** Pussy* 
foot Johnson. He has been to India in the interests of temperance, or 
for further discovery of tbe truth, and I am sure we shall be pleased to 
bear his remarks at the eariiest possible moment, (Hear, bear,) 

Mr, \V, E,. Johnson said he wished to touch upon one or two points in 
the paper; the first was the refexfince to the Kev. C, F, Andrews, whom 
referred to as a fanatic That was a most unfortunate expression 
to use There was no more loyal Britisher in India than tbe Hev. C. F. 
Andrews, and there was no white man in tbe world who had the lore and 
confidence of the Indian people to the extent that Mr. Andrews had. It 
was iike applying the epithet to the President of the United States, every 
member of the Supreme Court, and forty-seven out of the forty-eight 
Governors Dr, Pollen had referred to prohibition as degrading and 
ineir^tiaj tyranny, and an altompt to terTOrize the Indian people into 
sobnety. So far as he knew no one wanted to buLly and hound ibe Indian 
people into total abstinence or sobriety. The great religious teachers in 
India were teaching people abstinence and sobriety before America was 
discovered, and when England was a wfJdemess inhabited by savages 
clothed in the skins of wild animals. There was a spontoniious demand 
on the part of the Indian people for prohibitioi]; no tMie who knew any¬ 
thing about the subject would try to buily or terroriie them. When he 
was in India people came out in their thousands to encourage the mov^ 
ment. During the ten weeks he was in India, he hod not found a single 
paper owned by an Indian which was not in favour of prohibition. The 
Indian members of the legislative tmundls were solid fw it; every single 
Indian member of the Punjab Council bad voted in favour of the local 
option coeasutie with two exceptions—an official of the British Admiaistra- 
tion and a minister of excise. He had been told that the measure would 
t^e effect m April. Tbe Government had the daft of it. His informa¬ 
tion was that the demand on the part of the people of the Punjab was 
s^roi on the point of prohibition that one half of the Punjab would 
become dry at once and the other half would go dry very shortly. With 
regard to the question of prohihition in Ceylon, in one district the 
vote in favour of local option was 1,316 to iS; so that the people 
of Ceylon were out for protection against the liquor traffic just as they 
were m India. Dr. Pollen’s paper told them how the drink habit was 
mcreasmg. During the few weeks he bad been in India he had beard 
more about violation of the liquor l^ws, corruption of the police, and the 
Tt<mmings of the excise officers tbjin they would hear in months in 
America, In company with the Rev. Norman Bennett he had visited 
several drink shops in Lucknow, in ejery one of which he found children. 
M m one case arrack ^ being sold to an eight-yeai-^Id boy. Again, he 
™trf a drink shop in Patna, and there were several children there also, 
an tte hquor seDer wis in the act of selling liquor to tf small boy. He asked 
a polittraan who was standing outside tbe shop what he proposed to do in 
IbeiMtt^.and he repUed. ‘‘Nothing; it is going on'all the limt" 
They might talk about violations of the law in America, or violations of the 
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hw m ETiglind—he had not bwB in England thiee moiitbs before be bud lost 
bis watch—but there were greater violations of the liquor laws in India. It 
was the protest of the people against these violations and against the es* 
irting conditions which had developed the ejtttaordinary demand for the 
elimination of the whole business. He had only been in India ten weeks, 
but he had never taet such a wann-bearted, lovable people On the face ol 
the earth. The derttattd of the people of the Indians themselves was for 
prohibition, and who should say that they were wrong ? (Applause) 

Mr, A, E. Duchesne said he cordially agreed with the greater part of 
Df. Pollen’s paper. His residence in India had been ijo times as long as 
that of Mr, Jc^jnson, and boT therefore;, claimed to know something at any 
rate about the subject. In his opinion they should refrain from anything 
except the tendering of their cordial advice to those to whom, by legislative 
enactment, had been entrusted so many of the functions hitherto reserved 
to the British race. He begged to suggest to Mr. Johnson that ten weeks 
was not an excessive time in which to gather the opinions of 330,000,000 
people of different races and diflerenl creeds. He advised Mr. Johnson 
to exetcisc a modest reticence in putting hia opinion forward as to what 
the real views, wishes, and denunds of the Indbn races were. They were 
no more unanimous for prohibition than were the British. 

Assuming that the legislative bodies in the various provinces were in 
favour of local option or prohibition, or any other interference with the 
habits of the people, they must recollect that by far the larger number of 
the people of India were not adequately represented in these assemblies 
as they were at present constituted. The time had not yet come when the 
teeming masses of India, hundreds of millions of them, could elect really 
proper tepiEseniattves in any form of legislative assembly. (Hear, bear.) 
He bod every respect for the legal profession, and for no one more than 
for that ornanienl of it to whose admirable paper they had listened with 
such pleasure; but up to the present the majority of the members of the 
assemblies had been lawyers of some deseripiioti or another, and of course it 
was the function of the lawyer to live by the law and to make laws to live 
upon. He thertifore asked, Was it right at the present time to contemplate 
changing by law the habits of the masses in India in obedience to the 
opinions of those who^ having regard to their own habits and principles, 
were not affected at all? It was easy for a Brahmin to as«rt that other 
people should follow bis example and abstain from the use of any liquor; but 
it was a different thing when a Brahmin, or anybody else, assumed the 
light to compel such abstention by the force of law. Had Mr. Johnson 
heard of the riots in various ports of, the country at which Mr. Gandhi's 
perfervid supporters, encouraged by his desire to enforce tectotalism at the 
point Of the sword, had set fire not only to liquor shops, hut other shops, 
becauK they suspected the people w|^o owned them of drinking liquor? 
Did Mr, Johnson think that at a time when there was so much unrest in 
India it was wise that a question such as the present, which did not affect 
to any very great extent cither the health or the prosperity of the people 
of ladi^sboi^d be btought forward in obedience to the wishes of a Cmatic 
section of the British, or any other rgee ?—a fanatic being a person who ^ 
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fi5ced h\s attention on one point only to the exclusion of the environment 
in whioh that point should in fnirne^a be viewedr Had any such people the 
right to impose such legisLxtion upon all the teeming milUons of India? 
Witii alt deference to Mn Johnson^ it was a matter of indi^ereoee to 299 
millions out of 300 millioDS of the abstemious lacei of Indiai (Applause.) 

Mr. Ir Nk Thakor thought that Mr# Johnson had gauged the minds of 
the Indians much better than any of the Aoglo-Indkiis, Both the 
religions—the Hindu and Islam—had forbidden driak, and the Government 
pledged to noninterference in religious matters, oughi not to have touched 
the liquor trade- The Goremraent was guilty because it ^ras so much 
under huandal stress that It sought sources of revenue irrespective of the 
moral or immoral chaiacter of the source. Whatever it had done was 
done reluctantlyt under pressure of public opinion p It was wrong to 
assert that the Brahmin alone did not wont liquor# The warrior class of 
Kshasriyast trading class^ and agricidtunsts all were sgsiost it# Even the 
lowest of the people admkted^ unlike the workers in England in the case 
of beetp that It was an addiction. He bad in mind a number of higher- 
class families who had become addicted Co driuk, and their moral fibre and 
domestic peace had been ruined. They ought not Eo treat the question as 
an isolated question as in England, where there is no religious injunction 
or conventional opinion against it la India It was considered as bad as 
adultery- Hence the person got thU habit m bad company^ and the 
question, thereforep could not be judged on iu merits without the moral 
and the dom^tic aspects. The liquor agitation was not due to lawyers. 
Mr# Gandhi had the whole of the feminine and ortbodox opinion on his 
side. The Buggestlon with regard to terrorising the people into sobri^y 
was a gre^ exaggeration. He assured them that there would be no more 
terroming in this case than in that of compubion in the iutroduction of 
priomry education. 

Kjiai^ Eaiiapvr a. M. DAiAt said, speaking as au Indian of sixty-six 
years of age, he was acquainted with the liquor uadt He had known Dr 
Pollen since the time when he assumed the position of Costnimssioner of 
Customs, He knew what barm the liquor trade had done to India, and 
he associated himself with what Dr. Pollen had said in his paper. 
Formerly liquor had been druuk by people with demomlizlng effects; that 
was due to the out ataiB. The out-stiils had been abolished by the British 
Government, and centml distilkirioin establishments had been created; 
legitimate checks had been imposed upon the liquor shopsj and the 
drinking hours had been cuitiiled^ At the present lime the drinking 
shops were only open from 10 o^clock in the morning until 6 o^cJock In the 
evening. The Government of India was introducing legislation to repress 
drinking. And if the Government of India were to be blamed, what was 
to be said of those States which yrere under their own native rulers ? 
Formerly hqoor could be bought at the shops in the Native States at a much 
cheaper price than in tlie Britiih ^hops- That had gradually been 
remedied by the British Goremmerit# A fijrthev point was that the 
Govemmeiit of Indict which had sacrificed a large opium tevepr/^ for the 
t of Chuia, would hesitate in any way to foster intoxication on the part 
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of their own subjects ; it was preposterous to sugg^t it At ^ time when 
unrest was so prevalent in India it would be a disastrous coJamitj if by a 
stroke of the pen or by^ any legislation total prohibition were to be enforced^ 

It would be impossible in Indta^ where 500,000,000 people had been used to 
drinking fTom liEue imtoemoriaL There bad been a great imprOTemept by 
the introduction of counter-attractions. Mr. CandM wished to close the 
tea shops* which would be a direct invitation to intoxicatEOU. He ei- 
onerated the British Government frotn all blatne far eneouraging or 
fostering intoxication, (Applause,) 

Colonel Sir Charles Yate, m.p*, said he was very pleased to hear the 
speech of Mr* Dalai, which was a corrective of the very wild and imprac¬ 
tical statements made by the previous speaker (Mn Thakor), who seemed 
to be imbued with the spirit* so prevalent in India at the present time* 
that nothing waa right except to abuse the British Government. With 
regard to Mr. Jobusou, he had wound up bis speech by saying that he had 
said all that was worth saying- The question that passed through his mind 
was whether Mr. Johnson had said anything worth saying at aU. If prohi¬ 
bition in India were to be dependent for its development on the argu- 
meois pul forward by Mr. Johuson, he could not think it would go very 
far. He had never heard a more immature or impracUcable series of 
statements In his life. A man who had been only ten weeks in India 
could not presume to represent the opinions of all the people in India. 
With r^ard to Mr- Johnson's sutement that thcie was not a single news¬ 
paper in India owned by an Indian which was not in favour of prohibitionp 
the probability was that Mn Johnson had seen no papers but those edited 
in the interests of Mr. Gandhi* and he had probably come into contact 
only with non-cooperatois and men of that stamp. It seem ed impossible 
that in the short time at hb disposal he could have come into contact with 
all the great leaders of Indian thought as he stated. No doubt he had 
travelled about from one place to another and had been interviewed at 
each place by Mr. Gandhi's representatives one after another. Mr. 
Johnson bad based his arguments for total prohibition in India on the fact 
that in one district in Ceylon 1,300 people had voted in favour of the pro¬ 
hibition of toddy, but the population of Ceyloot so far as he could 
remember* was between four and five millions, and the proportion that 
voted must have been very small Mr. Johnson had stated that the people 
of India demanded pTobibitiou* What could he know of the demands of 
the people? He bad not seen ooe-millionth part of the joo^ooojtxxi 
people who lived in India, and wild statements of tlial kind could not carry 
weight. He (the speaker) supported Dr. Pollen's paper* which in hLs 
opiobn was a really practical paper* and he hoped it would be well studied 
in India. (Applause.) 

Mr. A+ E. Goodwin thcnighi that Cjovemment ofEdals were not the best 
people to exptesa opnions upon a question such as the present, because 
they must look at the matter from their own point of view. He spoke 
simply Bs a business man, and not from any detached point of vlew^ The 
ex{^^ j^pryie had gone up by leaps and bounds within the last twenty 
years. Every reform with regard to the excise had had to be press^ upon^ 
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thft officiaH Tfje out-stlls had been abolished owing to the 

agitation of private bdividnals. In Bengal it had taken a conadcTable 
time to secure the reform that no woman should be alloired to sell liquor 
and that no children should be served with liquor. Every reform had been 
checked and hindered bj the Cnvemment q^cIeiIs, 

Mr. CftANCEtLOK thought that the question whether prohibition was 
the ngbt policy to adopt was a naatter for the Indians thcniselves to decide, 
and the local councils were capable of rising to the great moral height of 
sacriheing revenue rather than to aUow the liquor trade to continue* 
Lieut-Colonel O'Gormah, as an Indian Medicnl Service ofhesr of over 
thirty years" experience and special study of the subject under discusston^ 
begged to controvert Dr, Pollen's view on prohibition. The question of 
alcohol as a beverage must be regarded fundamentally bom two main 
points—the physical and the morale the latter connoting the spiritual and 
the psychological. Influencos affecting the body Interacted on the soul^ 
and tia versa. All religions—especially the Christian, the Hindiit and the 
Moslem—coodemaed the abuse of alcohol^ and in practical politics the 
relation of the soul to its Creator could not be relegated to a secondary 
placep nor could any amount of so-called ^^good ” compensate for the sin 
of inteiDperance. Nor is alcohol in its physical or psychological effects 
advantageous in any dimatet and much leas so in a tropical one as in 
India. AlcohoU the principle of all intoxJcant liquors^ is an imVtiflA 
fsarci^tk This means that the preliminary temporary stlmiilation is 

superseded by a prolonged depression of aU the functicins of the body. 
But there is one most important result that is of ruDdamental consequence 
to the spiritual as well as physical being of man. By a welL-^known 
pharmacological lawp the latest developments or achievements of the brain 
and nervous system are the first to be assailed by narcotiesp the effect 
being sedative in small, and narcotic in large, doses, but both being radically 
degrees of paialysis. QonsequEntly /As in/d/ef/ ij but, above 

allp fJk ud//ii ufidirrmmsd and Selfhcontrol si/rmergeu. Here we ^e 
the reason why, with every glass of indulgence, a man is liable to drink 
more and more, and end in intemperance. And thus a most important 
result follows —a Aa 2 i/ ts /&rmsd. Now, as lE is notorious that virgin soil 
ts the most susceptible and fructuous, permanently abstinent classes of 
people are particularly responsive to the seeds of intemperance. And the 
lower their stage of civilkation—that is, their imellcctuaL attainments^ 
their wiibpower, and power of selTcontrol—the more £tsily do they 
succumb. The rndiansp like all abstemious pooplesp suffer moie^ and, as 
the masses aie very dehcieiit in these mental qualities—pasaivity, moreover* 
being a fatal predifiposition—they more readily fall victims to the habit of 
intempcratice. This is a psychological law* In doing so. they descend 
early into degradation, and cut themselves off from civiliiiatioo, sinking to 
the level of the savage and brute beasL Hence alcohol is obviously an 
drvf . Are we^ then, perversely to favour its disseminadon 
among Indian^ especially if even those most intimately concerned protest 
strongly against it—-as happened, for one Inslance, with the^ Khondi ? 
Prevention is better than cute'" is a truism. To give l^4^ities lor the 
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spread of the fire of iotempef^oe, instead of pernmnently protesting 
against the source of the conHa^tion, is wliat no insurance company would 
ap[>rove. Moreover^ why should the ctuise of ** vested interests/^ Govern¬ 
ment or private, such as shackles and obstructs all the effects of temperance 
reforms in Europe and America^ be deliberately allowed to be established 
in fndia? The time for prohibition is certainly now* and not after the evil 
has secured a firm foothold. 

The Chatkman : Ladies and Gentlemen^ the discussion this afternoon 
has drifted, as T rather expected it would, into the advocacy of total pro¬ 
hibition for the whole of India, and has left alone the more immediate 
object of Dr. Pollcn^e paper* which was the more limited question of liquor 
controL I do not wish to say much on the subject of total prohibition, 
t have doubts, in the first place, as to its desirabilityi and as a practical 
measure 1 do not beliere that it would be any more easy to estabUsh 
absolute prohibition in India than it has been found to be in Amenca, or 
would be found to be in England. I think it will be found impossible in 
this countiy, and an impossibility in India, too- 

I, of course, deplore anything like excess in drinking, and 1 entirely agree 
with those speakers who have urged that there are castes In India who 
distinctly loathe drink and who feel ti a disgrace that members of their 
caste should become addicted to drinking. These, however, are the higher 
and middle classes Only. There is no reason why these people should 
drink: it is contrary tO their religion and conliary to thcCr caste customs^ 
and I would suggest that nothing has beea done hy the British Government 
to induce them to depart from their old morali^ in this matter. Caste it 
powerful still, can well look after the habits of its people. 

The ordinary Labouring man comes into a di Cerent categc^. He hai 
always been ia the habit of getting a daily dram, and after the exhaustion 
of his labour, and in many s^ses the uuhealthmess of the locality in which 
he has to work—^whether on the land or in a factory—it is* 1 think, jnevit- 
able, if not desirable, that he should be able to obtain this slight alleviation 
of his dull and dreary lot The British Government, as speakers have 
admitted, did not introduce drink or the drinking habit into Indio. They 
found it existing over the whole country* and it was with the detcrmlnatioti 
to control it, and to ensure that the liquor supplied should be wholesome 
and good, that they have gradually put a stop to private and now illicit 
dlstilUtioD, and fixed the localities of the shops at which it may be sold* 
and decided how many such shops there should be- 1 do not consider 
that Government 19 to blame, if, in connection with and in conseiiueuce 
of their control, they have been able to secure for the State a constantly 
increasing revenue. Such tEicrease has not been due to increased drinking, 
but rather to the raising of the price at which liquor has been supplied. 
This is clear fi^m the figures for the Bombay Pre^deucy for the last ten 
years, which show thai throughout the whole of that period the annual 
consumption has nsmalned at the figure of a 6 lakhs of proof gallons, while 
during the same peridi the gross excise revenue has irKT^sed from 
169 3^1 lakhs of rupees. There has been a slight 

diountition in consurnption over the whple pmsidency except in the ^own 
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iuid iilimd of Bombay, ilie town of Pooai, and in a part of Gu)am (in* 
eluding ii)c dty of Ahnied^b^j. The locadod of ahop^ tma been settled 
in coQSultadoii viih local advisoiy committees, and maaj shops have been 
closed. Evsey edoit has been niaxle to popularize the weaker strengths of 
hquoii and now there are as many as 5 oo shops at which liquor of only 
6 o^ u.p. is sold out of 9 total number of 1,900 shops. Only a few years 
ago the strength of the spirit supplied was rarely less than u.p., and t 
would snbmic that even a hard drinker will not do himsdr any harm IT he 
limits hb drinking to spirit so weak In strength as 60* u^p. 

The hnur^ at which shops may be Open for the sale of hquor have also 
been matcrialty reduceth no one am get a drink iu the morning 
before to.^o or in the evening later than S40. 

Liquor oontrid in India has now passed into the hands of Indian 
ministers—excise being a transfeired subject—and the legislative assemy ies 
and minister will jointly be r^ponsible for the policy ol the future in the 
matter of drink. I trust they will continuonsly strive for the greatest 
possible sobriety among the people; but 1 cannot pretend to look forward 
to suddeEi prohibitLon throughout India without serious apprehension and 
alarm. (Applause,) 

On the motion of Colonel Sir Charles Yaie^ si.f„ seconded by the 
Rev« VViUifLin Cummings, a hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to the Chairman,, Mr. Brown, and Dr. Pollen. 

The Chairman having thanked the meeting the proceedings termit^ted. 

The following notes from Mr. J. Bennington and Mr. G. M. Rpn 
(who would have spoken had time permitted) have been received by the 
Hon. Secretary 2 

** The discussion on Dr- FoUen^s paper was so good that there was no 
need for me 10 say how thoroughly I agreed with him on the whole; but 1 
should have liked to tell the gentleman who has so honourably acquired 
the name * Pussyfoot two stories 1 heard the other day from a young 
friend who spent two months enjoying her^lf in America this springs The 
first was that she had never In all her life (not a very long one) seen so 
many tipsy men as she met at the dances she attended there,* and the 
other was that one man boas^ he had laid up liquor enough to last his 
family ^for three generations.^ No wonder he, and his like, did not worry 
about prohibition. 

{ Signed } Pjsnnikgton*" 

” Quite three-fourths of the intoiicating liquors drunk in Wesierti 
and Central India are manufajctuted from the flowers of the mhownt tree, 
and it seems to me that if it is desired to diminish the consumption of such 
liquor ihtrei one elTective way of doing so would under the circtimstances 
be, not by compulsory legislation,^but by diverting mhowra spirit from Its 
present destiny into other channels IT possible, such as industrial purposes. 

i ’ ~ 

* I should hope she had never seen an Engirshman tbe worse for 
Liquor at a dance.^' 
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" It b an establbb^ fact that industrial or poircf alcohol b (fdVs as 
good if not mueh better a$ a liquid fud Ehan petroL This tho ^ndon 
GencraL Omnibus Company ascertained by acpeiiments made with it some 
time ago. 

** In the Nimm^s Dominions they ais pusbuig ahead with the nmnu^cture 
of power alcohol at the mte of about lOjOoo gulLons daily^ 

In British India about ten or twelve times that quandey might be maou* 
factored under a system of organized Tillage planbittona wbidi the people 
csould be encouraged to ^e part In. 

** The Indian Goiremment, howevs^ would probably not Tiew with favour 
any acheme which tends to reduce their large and increasing excise 
revenuci suth as the mannfactnre of power aloohol instead of potable 
alcohol would bring about; but any loss of revenue would be more 
compensated for probably by the extended rise of moios transport and 
industria] and agncultural machinery. 

If power alcohol can be nmnufactured at four to five annas per gallon 
from mhowra as is now done apparently in the Nlz^^a Dotninioos, and if 
its distribubon to large centres of consumption could be arranged without 
interfering with existing railway traffic by means of pipe lines, like petrol In 
Amenca and palm oil on the West Afiican coast, most people who have 
the true interests of India's development at heart will agree that the proper 
destiny of spirit made fiom the mhowra-fiower is not potable but industruil 
alcohoL 

** An infiuendal and prominent Indian metchant is now considering this 
question of industrial alcohol manufacture in Bombay. It remains to be 
seen; whether he can successfully overcome the various difficulties that lie in 
his way before his scheme materiali/es. M- Rvan/* 

Tht following reply to the above discussion bas been received from 
Dr* Pollen: 

1 have just seen the shorthand wiiter^s notes of the discussion on tny 
paper, and should like to say how veiy grateful 1 feel to my friend 
Mr* Brown for $o readily reading the paper for mej and to Sir Wllham 
Sheppard for so kindly taking the chair. 

" My object in drawing up the paper was to help to protect the good 
people of Indiat and^ at the same time, to disprove and denounce the 
wkked assertion that the Britiah Govemtn^t had ddibemtdy fostered 
and encouraged the dnnk evil in India for the sake of revenne- 

“ It was in connection with ihis assertion that, after reading his pamphlet 
on *The Drink and Opium Evil,’ I incidentally included Mr, C R 
Andrews amongst * other well-meaning ^nadcs * who insisted that the 
drink evil in India was due Co foreign rulers, Mr. ' Pussyfoot VJohnsoo 
would seem to imply that the President of the United States^ eveiy 
member of the Supreme Court of the United States^ and forty-$even out 
of forty^eight Governors of the United States would agree with this view 
of Mr. Andrews! But thdti they do not know India; and* whatever may 
be said,^|j^ that the British Government ever forced drink for 

the soke of revenue upon any section nf the Indtan people! Rhan 
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Bahadur A. M. Dalai, speakiag with lifelong experience, hu correctly 
summarized the attitude of the Britisb Govemmeat in India with reg^d 
to the drink question, and tii. A. E Ducb^e has ably disposed of most 
of htr. Johnson’s balludoatioDs. 

** The Gmirroan has so ably dealt with the chief points in the discussion 
that there remains rery Little for me to add. He speaks with more recent 
expeiieiiee of India than mine, and I am glad that he agrees with m« 
that pfohibitioQ is an unpossibQity in India under present conditioiu;. 
I am also pleased that he was able to show that the total consumption of 
liquor in India has not increased during the last ten years, although the 
revenue has risen, and that Government have been able to reduce tbe 
strength of the liquor consumed. 

•* Mr. Pennington's note is most interesdng; and Mr. G. M. Ryan has 
suggested a practical way of dimihishiag the consumption of mhowm 
liquor by divertiug tbe spirit from its present destiny into industrial 
channels. 

'*J. Polldi," 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO INDIA 

The following letter was addressed to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales on the eve of his departure for India : 

To THE Prisce or Wales, jlg., etc, 

OitebtP 7,193T. 

VovR Royal Highksss, 

On belulf of the Eut Isdia Association, a body which exists 
soldy to promote the welfare of India and a good understanding between 
Englishmen and Indiansi we desire ^resjtectfuily to wish you Godspeed in 
your forthcoming hutorie journey through lodia. We are well aware that 
in the changed and changing conditions of the present day there may be 
difficnlties before you; but we beUeve that the heart of India is sound,and 
that her people are loyal to the august person of the King-Emperor. We 
are therefore confident that you will find a cordial welcome as the 
ambassador of peace and good-will from His Majesty and the Bntisb 
people, and we know that to no better hands could such an embassy be 
encrusted- May you return to England filled with that deep lore for India 
and her people which thwe feel who have bad the privilege of serving His 
Majesty there. That you wQl plant for yourself a toot of abiding affection 
in Indian hearts we venture to regard as a foregoae conclusion. 

(Signed) 

LamingtOHi Chairman ef CouncU, 
Stahlev P. Rice, Hon, Secreiaty. 


(Replv], 

St. Jaues's Palace, S.W,, 
Otieitr^ 1921, 

Mv Lord, * 

The Prince of Wales desires me to ask you to convey to the East 
India Association bis sinoere appreciation of the good wishes expressed in 
your 4ch October for the success of his journey through India. 


t 
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It is His Roys] Highuc^s's earnest hope that this risit may contribate 
towank imiting that great oouotry mcve closely to the firitish Empire, and 
it » very gtad^og to hhn to know that so honouiable and distinguished 
ao assodadon a$ youn is in complete sympathy with him. 

Yonrs raJthfiilly, 

(Signed) Lascelles^ 

Amstant PmnU S€sniary\ 

The Right Hon. the Loan LahihotoNp 
aciauai acLt, 
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THE LATE MR. T. W, ROLLESTON AND 
THE INDIA SOCIETY 

By Haeihar Das, f.r.s.l., f.r.hist.s, 

Mk. Rolveston was a Tnan of varied gifts, for while he was a journalist 
by profession, he showed himself at the same tune to be both a poet and 
a philosopher. For his enthusiastic love of India and his senrice to 
Indian culture he has merited a place in the front rank. He was 
prominent amongst those who study Indian art and literature, and hts 
public work did much to bring about that belter understanJtog between 
lihist and West which is so much to be desired. Though in other branches 
of literary actiriiy his name will be cherished, Indians at least will 
always associate his name with the India Society of which he was one of 
the originators. His Secretarial work in connection with this Society was 
of so thorough a nature, and carried out with so much devotion and zeal, 
that he opened the first chapter of its history with a promise of important 
achieTCmeuta to come in the sphere of Indian aesthetics. Those who 
are true eons of the East, and who, whether born in East or West, 
reverence the work of Indian poets, artists, or litterateurs, will agree that 
Mr. Rolleston's name is worthy to live, and this brief memoir is intended 
at once as a humble tribute and as a summary of the chief facts of the 
life of one whom we Indians “ delight to honour.” 

Thomas William Haaeu Rolleston, who died at Hampstead on Sunday, 
December s, 1920, was born at GlasshoosCi Shinrone, King's County, 
Ireland, on May i, ifisy. He was the third and youngest son of Charles 
RoIIeston^Spunner, qj:. , County Court Judge for North Tipperary, and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Hon. John Richards, Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, Ireland. As he was bom fifteen years after his 
brother, his early childhood was spent to a great extent apart from 
companioDS of his own age. He found scope for his imagination in 
Nature and boots, and made acquaintance with Shelley when he was 
eight years old. He was educated at St. Columba’s College, Rathfarrihato, 
a school built on the slopes of th^ Three Rock Mountain in County 
Wicklow. On holidays and Sundays he was free to roim at will, alone ra 
with friends, over the wild and beautiful mountain. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1874, where, after a hrilliant career, he won the Vice- 
Chancellor's prize for English verse with a lyrical drama, " The Feast of 
Bclshaizar," and in 1878 look his e.a. degree. While at College be 
formed a close writing friendship with the American poet, Walt ^Vhitroan, 
whpBP^fay’-^had greatly influenced him at that time. Walt ^Vhitman, who 
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WM always kecdJy lOteresLed in yotiog men's Uioaghts, ideals, and aspim- 
tJODS, wrote frequendy to hinij and also presented hira with copies of his 
works. In after life Mr* Kollcston always spoke with the deepest gratitude 
of this friendship. In his younger days he was a good sportsman^ and 
when at Collie he toot up rowing. All through his life he toved the 
sea and running waters. Once he and a friend of his secured two Rob 
Roy canoes, and during one of their vacations took a delightful trip from 
Wicklow Point up to a northern part of Ireland, \h^ risk of the undertaking 
adding to the eacitement of the trip. 

After taking his d^ree at Trinity he went to Germany in 1879,, and 
while there devoted himself to the study of its language and Uterature, 
and made himself a very edicieni German scholar, speaking the language 
Suently. In 1879 be married Edith, daughter of the Rev* W. de Biirgh, 30 - 0 ., 
and had as issue three sons and one daughter. His wife was also io 
Germany with him, and while there he learnt to play the xither, a musical 
insmjment of peculiar sweetness* He played it in after life with much 
enjoyment to himself and to hk home drclen Even a few days before his 
death he was playing Irish aits on this instrument, as he oflen took it up 
in the evening as a rest and relaxadon afker a long day’s sttenuotis 
brain work. In 1897 he tnarried Miss Maud Brooke, d^ghter of the late 
Rev. SiopEbrd Brooke 

Mr* Rolleston« while in Germany, translated the “ EncheiridiOn oF 
Epictetus," an excellent vade-mecum of the Stoic Philosophy* This little 
book soon found its way into the hands and pockets of many an admirer. 
He also at this time wrote the ’^Life of Lessing/' published in 1S89. 

Leaving Germany in 18B3, be retumed to Ireland and took up the 
editorship of the from May, 1885 to December, 

1885. B. Veats, Katherine Tynan, and Jane Barlow wrote some of 
their earliest work in this pubUcatioof while men Of many divergent views^ 
such as Michael Davitt, Professor Duwden, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
Douglas Hyde, Standish O'Grady, John O'Leary, and others, were also 
frequent contributors to its pages. 

In 1893, having settled near London in Ord^ to do jouraalistic worlc^ 
be helped to found the Irish literary Society. 

Mr, Rolleston returned to Dublin in 189a as Secretary of the Irish 
Industries Association, which post he held till rS97, and became later on 
leader-writer of the Daify ^xfinss and from 

1898-1900. 

In 1909 ho and his family moved from Ireland to England, where work 
was opening cut for him in London, htr, RoUestoo took up hia abode 
in Hampstead, renewed his connection with the Irish Literary Society, 
lecturing frequently, and writing for the leading monihlies and magazines, 
and became a valued and r^ular contributor to Literary 

Supplement^” especially on Oriental subjects. During the war he worked 
in the Censoria Office, and later acted os librarian to the Ministry of 
Information. He *■ joined up " as a volunteer in the Old Boys^ Corps} 
later became a special constnble, and then entered the l^^qf Court 
Volunteers. i 
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In 1^10 Mr. RoUesCoOt in <!nnjuiiction with Professor VVilliain Rothen- 
Mr- Lduri^nce Binjnni T- W- Ainoldi Mr- E* B.. Havellf aad 
others, fotiaded the India Society, which " owed its ongin to the bdief of 
a body of artists and soideots that the aesthetic culture of India, mors 
pAnicnlarly in the pn?¥idces of painttngi sculpture, and musics had in it 
dements of beauty and interest which in Europe and e™ in modem 
India were too Utde understood and ^aluecL^" This body has promoted 
the study and encouraged the appreciation of Indian art, using that term 
in its widest sense. It has, on suitable occasions, made ImpoTtant 
representations to the Government. As an instance of this side of its 
activities, it may be remembered tiiatp when the question of the architec¬ 
ture of the new Delhi was being discussed, the Society pointed out that 
the spirit of indigenous tiaditinn ought to be considered* Moreover, the 
Society has contributed to the literature of Indian art, and encouraged 
individual effort. In the last connection, the names of Lady Herringhwoi 
Ptnfe&sor William Rothenitein, and Mr* Laurence Binyon may be men- 
tiooed. Among its other notable publications are the poet Tagore^s Urst 
edition of" Gitanjali” and Dr. CoomarasMny's Indian drawings, it has 
a list of tndirential members on the Committee, among whom are Lord 
Carmichael of Skirling, Mr. A. H. Foit-Strangways, and others. 

Mn EoUeston was the guiding spirit of this Society after he became 
Secretary, on the retirement of Mr* Foac-Strangways. His keen interest to 
proniote its catise^—^broad sympaihy and wide knowledge in Indian thought 
and literature—made him an accompliahed Secretary* The work of the 
Society was so near to his heart that he gave gnituitoiisly the last years of 
his life to its development* He had many plans in his mind which he 
often expressed with enthusiasm to his friends* The King's speech on the 
opening of the School of Oriental Studies, in which it was declared that 
the ancient literature and the mt of India are of unique inter^t in the 
history of human endeavour,'* stirred his sympathies and imbued him with 
the idea of est^lishlng a Lecturership in Indian Art at the School of 
Oriental Studies* He spared no pains to make his scheme successful by 
tnduencLog the Indian notabilities and othcis who were IrLterested in 
Indian an to contribute to the funds for the purpose^ 

His home at Hampstead waa always a centre of hospitaHty. Mr. 
Brereton wrote in TA^ Ttm^s Literary Supplement ”: “ With RoUeston 
00 passwords were necessary. One entered, so to say, an open bouse, and 
at once felt at home." His amiability and readiness lo help his friends 
either in literary or other spheres were characterLStic Many writers on 
Oriental subjects found id Mr* RoUeston a friend in need in comiection 
with the publication of Iheir works/ He gave such aid with the same 
derndon that he would bring to bear upon his own work. The present 
writer owes Mr. RollcstOn a deep del^ of gi^tude for such assistance. 

He made many friends in Htdary circles, and knew Dr* Rabindranath 
Tagore and other prominent Indiaos* A friend of forty years' standing 
wrote to Mra. Holle^tou in the following terms; "The charm of his 
personabty and even the gentleness and kindliness of his chatacter were, 
perk!fiX"!ioftuch rare qualities as his absolute sincerity and genuineness 
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amd tnnsparcDcy, attd bis desire to get tbe rmthi eTen if he tuMl to an- 
himself mistakeD.'' Kr, Rolleston had a fascioating style of his own, 
and in this respect he resembled somewhat Stopford Brooke. His writings 
are dehghtfoh forcibly and stmighdbrwaid. 

It is a sacred duty to perpetrate the memoij of such a man, who, by 
his personal sagacity and piaetioal example, can well be claimed as a hiend 
of Indio, and the memory of such an exponent should not die. In the 
Report of the India Society issued December, igao, and signed by the 
Chairmanj Lord Cannichael, we read; “ Mr^ RoUeston's wide eympathies 
and scholaishipi his personal distinction and untiring courtesy, made him an 
ideal Secretary, and u nder hia able administration the Society has enlarged 
the soepe of its actiidtia and has steadily increased its tnembejsbip, 
despite the brake the war neces^irily put upon jib midative. No one had 
the interests of Indian culture more at heart than Mr. Rolleston. His 
loss wiQ be felt far beyond the limits of the India Society. But he 
regarded his work for us as specially important, and the Committo 
believe that, in carrying out the plans he himself hoped to bring to 
fruidod, they will be setting up the most fitbng tribute to his memoryp'' 
There can be no finer tiibute paid to Mr RoUeston's work in connection 
with the India Society than this j but it may perhaps be suggested as a 
fitting tribute to his worth that the Society should name the Lecturership 
on Indian Art at the School of Oriental Studio after him. It i$ hoped 
that the patrons of the ludla Society, both in Englarid and abroadf will 
approve of this by giving their generous hdp towai^ the mainlenance of 
the Chair. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 

INDIAN ECONOMICS 
By G. Keatinge, c,i.e. 

For the past twenty years or so the term “ Indian 
economics has been in common use amongst public men 
in India, and books have been published under this tide. 
More recently the term has been used by several Indian 
universities, and by the Government of India. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to consider exactly what ts implied by it 
The term “ economics ” has been variously defined; but for 
general purposes it may be taken as denoting the science 
which concerns itself with the productioUj distribution, and 
exchange of wealth. It enquires how men produce wealth, 
and how they consume it, and analyzes the motives which 
govern the production and the use of wealth. 

Human needs are, of course, not a constant factor. They 
vary from one country to another, and from one time to 
another; and as needs vary, so will the devices to supply 
them vary. It will, therefore, be a cause of surprise to no 
one to find that there are certain peculiarities of Indian 
industry and trade which arise partly from the physical 
circumstances of India, and partly from the present stage of 
material development in that country; and it is probable 
that, with some people, the term '* Indian economics ” is 
intended merely to call attention to the fact that there are 
many peculiar problems connected with Indian industry and 
trade which ne«^ special study. The term, however, implip 
more than this, and is often used to denote more than this. 

The older economists were apt to r^ard political economy 
as having a particular helil of investigation of its own, apart 
from other branches of social science. Subsequently it was 
usual to consider economic matters in relation to social, 
political, and ethical instltufons •, and it is when considering 
economic questions with re^rd to Indian institutions that 
the term Indian economics ” is often used. There are 
certain advantages in considering economic questions vrith 
reference to national institutions; and at this stage it 
is only necessaiy to note that, in a country like India, 
whwe*.4ligious and social observances count for so much. 
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there is a danger that, in foibwing such a course, the 
economic side of any problem may be ignored to a great 
extent. 

It is proposed in the first instance to consider briefly 
some of the physical features which govern production, and 
the institutions which have been developed in India to meet 
the situation. It will then be easier to estimate the present 
^onomic position in Indi^ and to understand the use which 
is made of the term “ Indian economics.” 

It is a commonplace statement that the industry of any 
country is govern^ to a great extent by physical conditions, 
if a country possesses a fertile soil and a favourable 
dim ate we may hope to find agriculture fiourishing. Where 
coal mines and raw materiai abound, manufactures may be 
looked for. If metals are plentiful, a metallurgic industry 
is indicated ; while an extensive sea-board gives rise to a 
seafaring race. We know, however, that these develop¬ 
ments do not always occur. In India the mining and 
manufacturing industries are very small as compared with 
the natural facilities which exist, and we look in vain for 
the race of sailors which the extensive sea-board would lead 
us to expect. It is therefore proposed to consider only 
some of the physical features which influence industry in a 
marked degree. 

First in importance comes the matter of climate, which 
may be considered under three aspects—viz., the mean 
temperature from month to month, the degree of humidity 
associated with various temperatures, and the change m 
the weather from day to day. It is not possible to go into 
the details of such matters, showing how they affect the 
various parts of India ; but it may be briefly stated that 
over most of India the climate, for considerable parts of the 
year, is not conducive to human energy. Excessive tem¬ 
perature or humidity is inimical to sustained effort, physical 
or mental \ while the long periods of uniform weather are 
far less stimulating than the rapid changes brought about in 
some favoured countries by frequent cyclonic storms. 

The enerv'ating nature of a tropical climate is generally 
recognized, but the full effect on a population of a tropical 
climate and tropical diseases .nay, perhaps, hardly be 
appreciated by those who have not lived in the tropics. To 
t^e an extreme example in the province of Sind. During 
nearly half the year the people of Sind are prostrated by 
intense heat. Then follows the period of malaria, when 
most of them are shaking with fever. After that comes 
the cold weather, w'hich is found so pleasant and stiimlating 
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by visitors to Sind. But the change is too severe for the 
debilitated condition of many of the inhabitants, who readily 
develop pneumonia. It is difliciilt to see how satisfactory 
progress can be secured tn these circumstances; and looking 
at the country as a whole it must be admitted that In the 
matter of climate India suffers from a severe handicap. 

In the matter of rainfall, also, India is at a disadvantage. 
The rainfall is of a markedly seasonal nature, which, for an 
agricultural population, means that work Is at a standstill 
for about one-third of the year. This results in direct loss 
to the people, and has a serious after-effect; for the 
intermittent nature of the work, the periods of enforced 
idleness, react unfavourably on their normal activity, in the 
same way that intermittent labour is found to Impair 
efficiency in other countries. 

Some years, of course, the rain fails altogether, and the 
crops wither in spile of all efforts to save them ; this spells 
disaster for many, and for all it produces a feeling of 
helplessness, apathy, and fatalism which discourages alike 
enei^ and enterprise. 

The fact is that in the matters referred to above India is 
at a disadvantage. Let us now consider what institutions 
she has developed to meet these difficulties. It is, of course, 
impossible to do more than note the salient points of a^ few 
of the most prominent characteristics of Hindu society; 
but it is not difficult to trace the connection between the 
physical difficulties which beset the Indian cultivator and 
the social organization which the wisdom of bygone ages 
has evolved to meet them, the beneficial, co-operative, 
rural life whereon the whole system of the civilization of 
the Hindus have been immemorially based."^ 

The features of this system are fourfold, viz. r 

t. The Hindu family, joint in interests, joint in property, 
which guarantees maintenance not only to every member of 
the family, but to as many children as he may choose to 
bring into the world. 

2, The caste divides up the community into watertight 
compartments, and directs the domestic and industrial life of 
each man at every turn, p^cribing, on the one hand, what 
he may eat and drink andfwhom he may marry, and, on 
the other hand, what work he may do and by what methods 
he should do it. 

3. The village community is designed to regulate the 
relations of the various castes to each other and to co¬ 
ordinate local industry’ for the common good. 

' 4. Last, but not least, comes the conception of the 
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paternal Government, which is expected to interest itself 
actively in the domestic and industrial life of the subject 

Now, how does this system work out in practice ? Such 
a system could hardly be expected to develope personal 
initiative and enterprise; and, as a matter of fact, it does not 
do so. Even as r^;ards activity and industry, the incentive 
of personal ambition and the spur of individual necessity 
are larg^ely absent; and their absence lends to depress still 
further the low standard of effort which a debilitating 
climate will allow. 

The fact that the units of the population are grouped 
t^ether into joint families and brigaded into cohesive 
village communities certainly does, to some extent, secure 
the object aimed at: it offers several lines of defence to the 
people in their struggle with nature. Thanks to Hindu 
institutions, the blows of fortune which, under a different 
organization, would fall on the individual are borne by a 
group: and, except in time of widespread distress, it is not 
necessary for the central Government to organize poor 
relief. But the policy is a negative one. The individual 
is saved from disaster at the expense of the community, a 
low standard of effort is balanced by a low standard of 
living, and the hope of the future is sacrificed to the con¬ 
venience of the present. 

The industrial facts of the situation are made clear by the 
census figures, which show that nearly three-quarters of the 
inhabitants of India are dependent on agriculture, and that 
out of a population of 320,000,000 only about one million 
are engaged in manufacture based on modem factory 
organization. .A.s in other countries so in India, the 
products of the handicraftsman have been largely ousted by 
the products of the power-driven machine; but the intro¬ 
duction of machinery into India has been so slow that the 
machine-made products which have ousted Indian handi¬ 
crafts come tnamly from abroad, and the population has 
been thrown back more than ever on agriculture. 

The Government of India has often been severely 
criticized for not taking effective steps to introduce modern 
industrial methods more rapidly into India. But the 
question ^arises: " Do the peopLil of India desire the rapid 
introduction of modem industrifU methods?" For a long 
lime past there has been a party Which has advocated such a 
policy; but, on the other liand, there have always been 
many Indians who rect^ized that modern industrialism 
was not compatible with the orthodox Hindu system, and 
who for this reason were strongly opposed to It, This view' 
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has lately found expression in popular exhortations to regard 
industrialism as a deadly peril, to ^ive up machiner)* and 
Western learning, to cultivate asceticism to the exclusion if 
all desire for material progress, and to return to the ideal 
of primitive Hindu simpicity. The popularity of such 
preaching shows that the introduction into India of modern 
industrialism, slow and meagre as it has been, is sufficient to 
provoke a somewhat violent reaction in the opposite 
direction. 

Until recent years it was the view of the Government of 
India that it was not part of their duty to urge the millions 
of India along unfamiliar paths contrary to their wishes and 
inclinations. As a result of the recommendations made by 
the Industrial Commission, the policy is now to hasten the 
pace. Under the reformed system of government it will be 
for Indians and not for Englishmen to set the pace; and 
only time can show how far the industrial policy will be 
successful or how far it will produce a reaction strong 
enough to defeat the object aimed at. 

Such are the physical conditions, the institutions, and the 
facts regarding the industrial development of India which 
the economistj and still more so the administrator, has to 
consider when he addresses himself to Indian problems: 
and it was doubtless a consideration of such matters which 
led the Indian Industrial Commission to state their opinion 
that for industrial progress in India it was essential that 
Government should associate Itself actively with the work, 
and should find a large part of the enterprise, the driving 
power, and the technical skill which were required. But 
this attitude of considering all the facts of the situation does 
not imply any system of economics which is peculiarly 
Indian. What, then, is the significance of the term Indian 
economics ? Professor R. Mukerjee, in his txiok “ The 
Foundations of Indian Economics,** makes the matter clear. 
Ke states; “I have sought to discover the economic 
message of India breathed forth by her immemorial institu¬ 
tions.” *' The time has come for a clear analysis of the 
r^ulative social and ethical ideals of India to which all 
economic institutions must adapted.*' The idea which 
underlies this conception ofCIndian economics is that the 
economic life of the people conform to the ideals and 
standards prescribed by the Hindu system of religion, law, 
and society which has been handed down from primitive 
times to the present day. Within these confines Professor 
Mukerjee evolves a scheme of industrial organization in 
which the typical Hindu institutions of the family, the caste, 
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and the village community are strengthened and amplified- 
Every man is co be put in possession of a plot of land and 
a decent house to live in, and electrical power is to be pro¬ 
vided to run the village industries. In this way work is to 
be made a pleasure; life is to be made beautiful and noble. 
Other exponents of this idea may fill in the details of the 
scheme differently, but the fundamental notion of a return 
to the primitive purity of Hindu institutions predominates. 
The idea is, no doubt, connected with the national spirit 
which has of late years come into existence, a spirit which 
finds expression in the demand for a return to the in¬ 
digenous system of medicine or the resuscitation of the 
obsolete villagewhich inevitably died a natural 
death as soon as a strong central Government was estab¬ 
lished. The movement is essentially reactionary, not 
progressive. 

Now there can be no objection to anyone propounding 
any system of national organbation which may seem good 
to him' but is it legitimate to describe as economic a 
system or proposals b^d, not on a consideration of calcul¬ 
able human motive, but on religious and social precepts 
which do not admit of argument f In spite of some 
physical disadvantages India possesses vast stores of 
potential wealth and a population which is quite capable 
of developing this wealth, provided that their institutions 
allow them to do so. Unless progress is desired it is 
unlikely that progress will cake place. In that case the 
poverty of the people will continue to dominate the situa¬ 
tion—poverty with all Its attendant evils. If progress is 
desired, it is likely to take place, but on one condition only, 
and that is that the people are willing to pay the price 
in enterprise and Initiative, {n activity and energy. To do 
this they must be prepared to modify such institutions as 
dull iheir energy or blunt their enterprise. And this is the 
ground for objecting to any so-called system of ** Indian 
economics*' based on a rigid subordination to ancient 
Hindu institutions, not merely because it is a misuse of the 
term "economics," but because it adds to the difficulties 
of a situation which already, has sufficient difficulties of 
its own. i 

[The above u tbe substance of b lecture given at the l-mdan School of 
Economics as introductory to a course of lectures on Indian industry and 
trade.] 


INDIAN PLAYS IN LONDON 


UsDER the auspices of the Maharaja of Jhalawar, Pandit Shyatn StumJcar 
has given a series of Indian perforraances at the Court Theatrt The 
courage of his eiperiment is worthy of the highest praise, for art can 
map its fingers at politics, and to Jeam to appreciate Indian art is to 
unlock the innermost chamber of Indian personality. It is true that the 
house was by no means fitU, yet the public are not to blame, becatise 
at present Indian music and Indian dancing are “ caviare to the general.” 
The peculiar excellences of both have not yet been grasped; until we 
become more ajccustomed to strange scales and strange movements, an 
audience in En^and must be rather interested than enthusiastic. 

The bill was varied- Undoubtedly the most artistic part of it was the 
"Water Catrieis"’ song and dance and the perfonnanoe of Indian lauaic 
on the sitar, dirubo, and the flute (the latter a European tmilation in 
metal of the Indian wooden flute), accompanied, of course, by the tnbla, or 
double drum. But this part was, for the reasons already given, the least 
popular. The audience were mote fitmlliar with the Lilusion scene which 
followed, because the art of the Indian conjuror is so thoroughly wdJ 
known in England that good folk have been known to mutter in all 
sincerity their conviction of Satanic co-operation. 

The two plays offered were not so sucoessful. The " Princess of 
Chitor” was set in obviously Saracenic surroundings, and the play suffers 
dramatically and artistically from being wrilten almost entirely in monplogue. 
The queen monopolines quite five-sixths of the whole speaking part 
Finally, the " Sleeper Awakened " was handicapped by its description as a 
"screaming fame." U was, in fact, mildly funny comedy, in which the 
humour chiefly consisted of "stage business-^ It was very noticeable 
that the principal male singer was utterly at sea in European times and 
rhythms. The oichestm cried in vain to follow him, but it was nearly 
always in from or behind—an interesting compliment to the English 
difficulty of mastering Indian time and rhy^m. 

But no Indian production can fail to please the eye. Not only was 
there a revel of colour, but the innace Indian artistic sense was prominent 
in the blends and coatrasis to be noticed in the same costume. To 
an audience, however, accustomed to the finished productions of the 
English stage, tZiere was somewhat of a^amateur flavour in the performance, 
and one may hope that a more capful study of technique will lead 
to improved productions In the fiJture.j 

S. P. Rice. 
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NEAR EASTERN NOTES 

By F. R, SCATCHERD 


L A Neiar East Conference 

Under the above beadiiagi JjW JVcar East* with its usual fmnkness and 
vigour, tells us ttat when the CoQfeiretiee of the Brilisl^ French^ and 
Italian Foreign Miniatei^^ sutntnoned by Lord Cutxoii, has decided upon 
terms, it will be time enough to argue as to whether France can co-operate 
with her Allies or ooL Eotphaskii^ the need for actionp it points out that— 

** Valuabte tim^ is Ixlii^ lorst bv its British Guvercmeiil's atteiupl m aff 
a Near Easteru settlemflnl until the Angom Treaty is out of the way. Only a 
speedy peace with Turk^ will obviate tbe wonl efects ol Fthucc's bcirayal of 
the a^oTtnuste people vtho tnasted to ber proLeetton. For if there b stUl war 
between Greece nna Turkey when tbe NatiotLidbls take complete control of 
Cilicia, they will deal with their Greek and Amaenian eneoaifes ia ihe occupied 
icTTitoriea accordiog to cuatom." 

What that custom ts can be gathered from the “Tragedy of Baflia/' 
described later on in these noi^. 

Hi France and the Aratenians 

M. L^n Savadjiant with admirable wisdom and foresight warns us 
against the danger of allowing anjtiety for the safety of the Christians in 
Cilicia to dt^enerate into a CBmpaign against France. It would be to 
him and all Armenians a source of profound sorrow should disagreements 
arising between France and England io their efforts to protect the 
Christians of Cilcia be one day laid at the door of Armenia; 

The Anneniaji dam&cracy ” he writes, hai always drawn Inepiratkw frum 
Frccdi Hiatary* IbiTiiig the Greaf War all Axineiiiacs capble of bearing a™ 
were lonDd aitU by slife wltb Fraacc, fighling on behalf of an ou tirased civilia- 
llon t and if to-mormw Franca AbouLd again heruli in peril, an Armeoian 
would refuse her hi* blood or his life." 

Friends of Armenia will desire to congratulate Eoghos Nubai Pasha on 
his convalescence, and will wish for his spnedy mtum to full health and 
vigour, so that he laay bring his maium experience to upon the 
problem of secunng the safety of his Armenian brethren in Cilida 

IlL Tub Greek Me^ion in London 

The Gounaris mission is still in London, prepared to express the Greek 
Government view with regard to Asia Minor. In the course of conversa- 
tiDn Mr. Matbieu Cbnissachi^ chief of the hrst political section of the 
Greek High Commisaioti of Smyrna, emphasised that the dividingdiue in 
the Near East was not religious. Among the immigiant population there 
were some who were altnosl fanatically pro-Turk, though they were 
Christians. On the other hand, tfere were Moslems, such as the Cir¬ 
cassians, who had given recrusts t/ ihe Greek ariayp and were opposed to 
the return of the Turks, as were also the Kkil Bashis. Others, ^he 

Yuruks, for example—were neutniL 

As regards the military campaign against the Turks, he asserted that 


* Thi ^iitr East, Deoember 15, 
t Lf 4ts Bsikam,. DeceiuberH p- e94- 
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Greece had not been given a fair chance. She had not b«n allowed to 
make effective use of her fleet, and the right of search had been withheidp 
othemse the campaign might have had a dfflerent ending. 

It is claimed that the Greek admlnistraiion in Smyrna ** is a constmclive 
influence, making for peace and prosperity In a corner of the distracted 
Near East." In support of this statemetit the following reasons are 
adduced [— 

I. Tht Greek adminrttmtaon, under M, Siei^liiAdis to Smyrna, has aucoeeded 
In paying its It* Er^t budget ihawa a surplus of ^K'^.opodnicbmaa, and U 
fibould be noted in this coiueclion {a) that no new taies have been impoaod, and 
that 00 lett iban eo per cent, of the local revenuti b mortgaged to the Deite 
Fnblique Qttomeuie and the Mgic C^intereasi^e des Tabaea^ and collected by 
tbeae iflititoriona directly, inthoot the inlerveation of the Stale. 

1. work baa also beta done by the Pnhiic Health Department, Undinr 

the Turkish r^ime cholera, typbua, and smallpox were aimost endemic In the 
Smyrna region. la sotne ontlying districts gunpowder db^lved tn water was 
the only medkiae of which tho vilbgera had aay knowled^. Under the 
auspices of the Smyrna admiabtra^ion, the Greek Red Cima haa orgaalied 
lwent)*^e ho^isals in whkh over ^oo,ooa paticais have received luedic^ treat- 
nveni. Zo addition to this, q^ainine and other ii 3 edfcamefltBha^*abee-ii distributed 
ta CiQo,goo appll fanis , A cbLIdreti'^a hospital and a Pastenr instilnte* have 
been Established, and an institute af hygiene ti in prooess ot organiaaiioa in 
OOnuectiiQii with the University^ 

3. The Greek adtnimstiaiiQU has honestly striven to Eoncniale the Turkish 
^ Turkish language b admltt^ In die law-courts aud 

10 correspondfloce with the adtambtraliOii* The stafl^ cif the liitter, mareever, 
^ MqsJeuw- Thus, not tp meatlon minor 

omaals^ . omyor of Smyrna end tho FVafect of Magnesa are Turks. Further, 
all diEtiuctively Moslem ittstitutionf exbtlng previoias to the Greek occupatipa 
(Vakqufe, Orphana^ ndjgioai couna) have been maintained with an «■ 

^usiv’Ely Modem persoarLel. Slmilariy, Moslem edocatton is cootralJcd by a 
Board on which aJI the meenbets are Moslem. It may be added in thia »n- 
necdon that the Greek admluistradoci, while it has » far left ihe apkeep of the 
Gaeek schoob to the local Greek oomnuines, has spent over tpoooj.ooo drachmas 
in grants to Tuiiiah flchoolt and colleges. 

Above ^1 things, the Creek ac^inisttaiipn b corefLil tiever.^ hy commissfan or 
by omission^ ta oflend the religioui /eeliug of the Turkish inbabiianis, A 
visiEor to Smyrna during the Baiiani feaat may hoar the salu te of gans pm 
nibed by Moslem iradirion fired at the appoinled hours by Greek batieriua and 
warships. 


IV,—FoNTOS, TH£ KBV of ClVILIZAtlO?! fW THE NeaR EaST 

In an impassioned appeal, dated October ig, ig7i, Dr. Platon Bmkoiiles, 
writing fiom Athens, gives full and precise details of the atiodries pet- 
petrated in the Republic of Pontos. Unless the Powers intervene and 
that speedily, we shill have to deplore the disappearance of the last traces 
of Greek civnizatlon in the HeUeDic country of Pantos. 

“ I^ttiug aside toe lignlAcance of Foutoq from a political, ccouomicaJ^ and 
nivLlixing slandpoittf, the CoimcIL, composed of the Icadera of that CnHk 
republic, limit themselves for the present to the humonitarhin napoci, and 
appeal for ^mpathy and help to everyone dcaictius of saving hundreds of 
thounnda of lives of a nee which olnne Ln that Ismd has proved the creator 
of clvillzotfon and the gnsnatof of order and seenriiy/' 


V.— Appeal op the Po^ttos Coukcil to Dh, Drakouixs 


Dr* Platon Drakonles, 
Alhenj}^ 


^ CCKTSAL CoOgClL ov POKTOS, 
15 k aim PA?AsdiiJtaoiwLog, 
ATtia?fs, 

5 i^(mbir 2 g^ 


Dear Sut^—The Central Council addresses itself primarily to you, 
whose life has been a long devotion and self^criflce for the general 
interests of Hdlenism aqd hiiinanity, and whose unique cscatuple provides 


% • A doubtful btrucht, uhIcm humanely jupmised.—F, R, S* 
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a tiKidd and a guide for a tnie a 1 trui$L Tlie Ceotral Counal invokes 
your invaluable advocacy of onr cause, and trusts that you will find means 
to make these crimes known to aU humane persons and societies, in order 
that public opinion may be arpused and an interveotiDO be brought about 
for terminating the unheard-nf atrocities in PonlOiS, 

Confident as we feel that in your person the Centra] Council of Pontos 
hnds a friend, adviser^ and coUaboraiori we express in the name of the 
myriads of Pontian victims" and martyrs. Our brethren and their bereaved 
widows and orphans, our eternal gratitiide and our deepest respects 

A. hfaoi’HrToS N. Leontjdes 

{ {Gtnent/ 

VL—The Traoeuy of Baffra Postros 

An eyewitness^ wbo escaped the moEsacre of Ba£ra, was rescued with 
too others on a sailing ship to Medea in Thrace- A necessarily brief 
rd&um^ of his report, translated from the Turkish text written in Greek 
charactera^ is given below: 

(?u/ iAr /n^adifantE ^ On June 5, 1921, Saturday 

morning, the town of BadVa was surrounded by troops and armed 
Badrian Turks, Companies consisting of Turks, Adbanians, La^oes, and 
led by gendarmes, were suddenly scattered in the Christian parishes, 
where they demanded the surrender of the men of each family. Without 
delay they took their prisoners to the police-station, and allowed the 
Government agents to d^poil the houses- Among the prisoners were 
priests and ihc notables Minut DreJepOglou and ^sil Karassavao^ou. 
The keys of the church were delivered to the under-Govemor o^ BafTrau 
Id the meantime the inhabitants of the aurrounditig villages, by order of 
their notables, Nevrisin Mehmet and Tiialimte Mehmet, encircled the 
church. ThfC seven priests were killed by an use at tbe entrance of the 
church. Tragic was the funeral Bcrvioe and the appropriate sermon by 
the priest Papayanni in anlfcipatioi] of the fate which awaited them. 
After the massacre of the seven priests, the troops and the armed peasants 
climbed the walls of the church and hred from there; then the bayonet 
and the axe were utilii&ed. One of tlie martyrs, Nicolas Jordanpglou^ 
offered his last jC T^go for the priidleige of being shot instead of being put 
to any other death. 

The courage and self-abnegation of the Greek women of Baffra is 
beyond descriptioix Submitted for whole days to unheard-of tortures^ 
not one was induced to reveal the hiding-place of husband ur neighbour. 
At the risk of their lives these heroic women had many hidden in their 
houses, and thus several men escaped the Turkish police. 

The evacuadon of these districts was organized in four convoys, three 
of which were subsequently put to the sworiL The fourth, cousisting of 
thirty-hve persons, among whom were the merchants, Anastasios ^^kzzoglou 
and Constantine Azzoglou, reached safety. It is not knowti why the 
Torks, after having exterminated the greatest part of the Greek population^ 
thought it nec^sary to make sure tMl this small and msignUScant lost 
convoy should be taken safely to feie place of exile* a town near Mamsh, 
called Elvisian, where the exiled were able to telegraph to friends, 

* John Diujitoclou, 

€/ fiaipid Affdta im T^racL 

Athtint, 

Orlobfr T3, TOflt. 


Ntar Easitm N^ics 
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VIL—The Ahclq-Hellenic League 

To ihe above League belongs Lhe honour of oijgaiiiziiig a Momioo 
House meeting on December 13 lasL not for political purpo^^ but for 
securing an elTectivo guarantee for the lives and dementary r^hts Of the 
Annem'an Greek and other minorities of Asia Minor, especially of Cilicia. 

Thi J^rifish Armcman C^mmiiiu^ whose aclion in this moiter seemed 
long overdue, associated itself therewith. 

Unable to attend the tneettng^ I sent the fbilowing mes^ige i 

“The ess^tial thing is that the Near Eastern question should be 
considered dispassiouatdy. Let iis have an impartial Commission on 
which every creed will Ik represented, before which evidence like that 
furnished by Dr. Platon Drakoules with regard to Pnotos could find a 
hearing* 

“JL Venkdos,* who has in the past shown himself tolerant to all faiths 
and js now lotally separated from all politics, should be invited by this 
meeting to represent the vital iriteiests of all the minorities in Asia Alinor 
at Geneva, as well as at Conferences on the Near East which the 
Powers may call from dme to time.*^ 

Vrir.—T he Auab Case lir Palestthe 

With 50 many centres of unrest in the Near East, it is to be hoped that 
the situation in Falesdne will not be allowed to get out of controt An 
Arab delegation has now been in London for some months^ and has sent 
to T^m^j a long letter setting out their cas& AccordiDg to the latest 
census It appears that there ure only 70,000 Jews out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 800,000^ Brides this overwhelming majority they can point to 
definite pledges given to them during and ^ter the war—viz., the High 
Commissioner for Egypt, in Octoberi 1915; Mr* Lloyd George, in 
tember^ ^919; ^d Mr* Churchiirs statement in the House of Commons 
this year- Their present demands are as follows: 

E. Thai a PALiOaal GovErntn^at be In Palatine wbinb «hall be resposstble 

in A Parlianuflt elected by those ipbablumts a( the conutry who li%‘ed there befmtt 
the war—namely, Moslems, Christians, and Jews^ 

r. The abolliion of the preseal Ziooiet policy iu Palatine; aad that the regulation 
at lnuuigrai.ian be cootiwed by Ibis naiTonaJ GoTfimment, which la the bat judge 
of the capadty of the country lo support powcorncrAr 

3, That the Helj FLaea for nil religiou be left is ibe entire control of their 
preseat guardiaiu, and tbai oeithifr the natioiml Parliament oor any other authority 
be allo wed to cfTcxrt any t^bmgaiss theieijx 

4. That a local gencliinnene be crcuied for policing puipoaes, the erpenaa Cor 
this body lo be met by the Palestine Goverumeht. 


* At tbp East Coimdl Meetipg of the Federatioe of the League of Kalions Societies, 
whii:h EOGt at VEeom, a Committee of World Propaeaiida waa fortaed, tnclnding 
Lord Kobert Cecil, ilaran d'Esluiiroella de Cooitoot, Seuator Rjiffioi, and M. 
Gnstav Ador., Venkela was invited to ^rvuou die Commillec and to devote 
blnueif entirely eo ica catue. 

MajCFT David Daiieac writlrg in the4PrfrjirjMjtrr tells us that ‘'after 

ptolociged cousidenlion M. Veuiieloebaa agreed/' 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


LEADING ARTICLE 


INDIAN SYMBOLISM 
Bv Stanley Rice 

It is not always easy to apply to ourselves the standard 
which we set for others; if we sit comfortably by our own 
fireside and ask why such an one has chosen to do this or 
such another to think that, it is not so much from a want 
of sympathy with that other’s outlook as from sheer in¬ 
ability to appreciate wholly the circumstances in which he is 
placed. It is, in fact, the reverse of the situation In Burns's 
famous couplet: we need not only to see ourselves as 
others see us, but to see others as they see themselves, to 
appreciate their difficulties, to rejoice with their laughter, 
to weep with their tears, and in that most intimate and 
delicate matter of our relations with the unseen and of our 
speculations upon the unknown to see with their eyes and 
to hear with their cars. 

Are these things truisms? Perhaps; but they are none 
the less difficult to put into practice. We hear it said again 
and again that what we need is more sympathy, and if we 
hug ourselves with the comfortable assurance that we at 
least are in no need of such exhortation, do we always 
apply that large-hearted sympathy which we flatter our¬ 
selves that we possess ? Can we always get outside our 
own familiar customs and institutions and survey them as 
a detached observer, as some far-off Martian might survey 
the doings of this planet? The familiar stories of our 
childhoodj David and Goliath, Daniel in the Hons' den, the 
wrestling of Jacob, have become so familiar that we take 
them for granted; and not so long ago the orthodox who 
smiled at the Greek or Babylonish story of the Flood would 
have been scandalized at the suggestion that to them the 
divinely inspired Jewish story was of exactly the same 
value—neither more nor less. , 

We must, then, approach the Hindu symbolism in this 
spirit of detachment and try to find in it universal principles 
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seeking to express themselves in a maimer characteristic of 
the people. Thus there appears to be something grotesque 
in a god, otherwise anthropomorphic, who can boast of six 
arms or four heads. The Greeks, we should argue, did 
not do such things; Apollo, and Hermes, Athena, and 
Artemis were fashioned in the likeness of men, and the 
ideas which they embodied were represented by their sub¬ 
sidiary accompaniments. But Christian arc has not followed 
the Greek fidelity to type; we represent the angels as men 
and women distinguishable only by the wings which grow 
from their shoulders. Now, what do these wings mean ? 
Sorely they imply that the angels are the messengers— 
ol ayyeXot—of God who pass between heaven and earth, 
and are simply the physical and artistic presentment of a 
spiritual conception. And if some stranger suggested that 
these figures—half bird, half man—^were grotesque, even as 
the Satyr and the Centaur of Greece were grotesque, the 
sufficient answer would be that you can postulate anything 
of an ideal conception which tries to present itself in con¬ 
crete form. The angels being spirits, and the form of 
spirits being unknown, there is no reason why they should 
not have wings, either two or more, as had the angel of 
Isaiah^S vision. 

If, then, we admit w'ithout compunction this presentment 
of the idea of a heavenly messenger, an idea which, it may 
be remarked in passing, was embodied also by the Greeks 
in the person of Hermes with the winged sandals, and 
which India has portrayed under a more human form such 
as Dante gave to his guide, we must logically admit the 
Hindu conception of omnipotence in a multiplication of 
arms, and the whole matter becomes one of ^thedc taste. 
It is an elementary idea that power resides in the arm, 
*' Hast thou an arm like God?’' is God's rebuke to Job in 
one of the most inspired passages of that inspired poem, 
and lest the words be misunderstood, he adds, with the 
duplication characteristic of Hebrew poetry ; '* Canst thou 
thunder with a voice like Him To our finite intelligence 
the saying that God is a spirit is too hard* modern 
Christianity tries to realize the loftiness of this conception 
by treating the First Person of the Trinity as something 
outside the possibility of artistic representation and con¬ 
fines the portrayal of the Holy Spirit to the emblematic 
figure of a Dove. The mediieval artists were not so nice; 
God the Father was to them a majestic figure of an old 
grey-bearded man in robe and crown. Yet even in our 
modem days we cannot quite escape from the notion of 
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anthropomorphism; the very idea of the Fatherhood of 
God, the very language we use of the Invtsibie and the 
Unknowable, betrays it. Man, said the Hebrew cosmo- 
gonists, Was made in the image of God, thereby Implying 
that he Is the finite exemplar of the form of the Infinite. 
This anthropomorphic conception, which we cannot 
altogether get away from, makes any deviation from it 
seem to us grotesque, even though the variations of it are 
merely the symbolical expressions of attributes, with which 
every religion clothes its deities. If Ganesa has the head 
of an elephant and if Siva is represented with more 
than one^ head, let us not forget that in the ecstatic vision 
of Ezekiel the cherubic inhabitants of heaven had four 
faces and two of these were like unto the animal creation. 

The Indians have been called a race of philosophers; to 
a certain extent this is true, but they are something more. 
They are a race of artists. The contemplative nature, for 
which they are famous, turns instinctively to the riddle of 
the Universe, to the nature of God and to the destiny of 
man. And, in Meking to give expression to their idealism, 
they lose the vision of the finite and their art is centred 
idea, without reference to the limitations of 
phenomenal Nature. Nor is this true alone of pictorial 
art; in their serious poetry, too. is enshrined their 
philosophy. They talk in parables, yet always revert to 
the philosophic subject. " A bird was faint with thirst,” 
says Mahommcd Iqbal, who though a Mahommedan is 
thoroughly Indian in thought- . He saw a diamond in 
the garden ; . , , the foolish bird fancied that it was 
water.” And then he saw a dewdrop- ” Be a diamond,” 
cries the poet, *' not a dewdrop! Be massive in nature, like 
mountains. , . , Save thyself by affirmation of self!" 

India, in fact, is saturated with symbolism. He who 
seeks to interpret this or that custom by reference to mere 
uttHiarianism has never found the spirit of the country. 
The more transcendental the explanation the more nearly 
will it be right; it is always safe to distrust a solution 
which is based upon considerations of convenience. There 
is no more common sight ie all India than the thread of 
the Brahman; yet, as a recent writer has said: “ Every¬ 
thing ateut the sacred cord is symbolic; its length is 
ninety-six times the breadth of the four fingers of a man, 
the reason given being that a man’s height is ninety-six 
times the breadth of one finger, while each of the four 
fingers represents one of the four states the soul experiences 
from time to time—namely, the three states of waking,'of 
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dreaming, and of dreamless sleep, and also the fourth state, 
that of the Absolute Brahman. The cord must be threC’ 
fold, because there are three qualities out of which our 
bodies are compounded—reality, passion, darkness. The 
twist of the thread must be upward, so that the good 
quality may predominate and so the wearer may rise to 
great spiritu^ heights. . . . The whole cord is tied 
together by a knot called Brahma granthi, which has three 
parts representing Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.” The very 
exuberance of this fancy shocks our more practical European 
mind * we are accustomed to speak of Oriental hyperbole 
as something to be avoided. Yet may it not be that this 
very exuberance is the natural outcome of the influence of 
Nature upon the children of the country ? An Indian has 
said that the passion of Hindu drama and the passion of 
Hindu music fail to appeal because they are always rigidly 
kept under restraint; if that is the genius of the art as it is 
interpreted by the leaders of art, we must seek elsewhere for 
the cause of^ this traditional exuberance. And we shall 
surely find it In the stupendous mountains, in the limitless 
forests, in the majestic rivers, even in the wide and 
monotonous plains of India. All nature is on the exuberant 
scale. 1 he sun shines with furnace heat; the rain de¬ 
scends with the force of a deluge; the titanic Himalayas 
preserve their secret in fastnesses of unmeasured snow and 
unrecorded ice ; the flooded rivers rush down, carrying in 
their giant arms huge trunks of fallen trees and at times 
sweeping contemptuously away the puny works of man \ 
the jungle stretches out innumerable tentacles to catch the 
unw3r>', and the tiger and the elephant lie hidden in its 
deepest recesses. And man in the endeavour to express 
himself has caught the spirit of the nature around him ; his 
images are gigantic. The strong man of Homer lifted 
stones which perhaps four or five men of a more degenerate 
age could not move; the strong man of Israelite legend 
bore away the gates of a town and cracked the pillars of a 
temple, burying himself and his enemies in the ruins ; the 
strong man of Greece tamed wild horses and overcame the 
seemingly immortal beast of Lerna. But the strong man 
of India is endowed with the strength of ten thousand 
elephants. What does this mean ? To us who can break 
a branch from a tree, or tear a sapling from the earth, that 
strength tvhich cracks a pillar is only an extension in the 
same plane; if a man can fight with a mastifif, a super¬ 
man can conquer a lion or a hydrsL But the strength of an 
elephant is prodigious; the strength of a hundred is past 
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our comprehensionj and imagination sinks under the idea 
of the strength of ten thousand. Surely, then, it is merely 
the gigantic image of superlative, if you will, of incredible 
strength. 

It is these gigantic figures which to our soberer imagina¬ 
tion make the Hindu miracle almost ridiculous. Huxley 
long ago distinguished between possibilities and impossi¬ 
bilities ; he pointed out that we have no right to call that 
impossible which is merely not yet revealed to our ignor¬ 
ance, and also that a thing which is possible now was equally 
possible in former ages, though far less probable. And, 
conversely, if we apply the test of human knowledge to 
that which we call a miracle, and by hypothesis announced 
as impossible, a miracle becomes no stronger because it is 
multiplied in degree. You may, if you choose, explain 
a so-called miracle rationally \ you may say that the 
Shunamite’s son was in a trance or that the Red Sea 
parted owing to a catastrophic disturbance. Or, again, 
you may resort to symbolism, and hold that Daniel's 
escape was a parable to show the loving care of God 
for the pious. Or, once more, you may accept the miracu¬ 
lous, and maintain that Elijah's prayer really called down 
authentic fire from heaven, and that he left the earth in 
a darning chariot which was sent by God. But whichever 
test you apply, you must logically apply to Hindu miracles, 
if a man can jump 22 feet, we can easily believe that 
he can jump 23 or 25, and imagination might be brought 
to accept 30 or even 50 ; but we assert confidently that no 
man can jump too yards, and the impossibility is really no 
greater if we magnify 100 yards into a mile, tf no man 
can raise the dead, the miracle is not the gjreater because 
the corpse was decapitated. Men do not always reason 
thus. To conceive the rising up of a body after death 
seems to be only an extension of the rising of the living 
man after sleep; it puts too great a strain up>on the imagina¬ 
tion when we are told that the head has first been severed 
from the body. We accept Durendal, or sword Nothung, 
without demur, but a bow that turns back flights of arrows 
is more than we can stomachi 

These things we maintain are part of the Hindu sym¬ 
bolism, which is everywhere to be sought; and their ex¬ 
travagance is to be attributed to that exuberant fancy 
which the country has engendered. Nevertheless, it is 
true that to a weaker generation the symbolism, the |>oetic 
and artistic imagery of an idea, has too often been obscured 
by the vulgar appetite for a mere story. The fine concep- 
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lion that the impure lusts of man are blasted and withered 
by the terrible eye of Him who destroys evil and puHhes 
the world of sin is turned by the common people into 
a rather grotesque fable, in which Kama, the God of Love, 
the counterpart rather of Aphrodite than of Eros, is con¬ 
sumed by the third eye of Siva, The very emblem under 
which Siva himself is worshipped, and which we would 
fain think is intended to remind us of the eternal cycle 
of the world, the ever-recurrent winter and spring, when 
the old and worn out is cast aside, and the livery of new 
and young life is put on~this emblem is grafted on to 
a tale which is too impure to write, and which suggests 
that " the god is always worshipped under the livery of 
his shame.” 

Hinduism has been overtaken by the fate which so often 
befalls the heritage of high thought, bequeathed to men 
too little of stature to comprehend, and it must bear the 
burden of misunderstanding by the foreigner in conse¬ 
quence. The thought of those nobler spirits is missed, 
who looked beyond the symbol to the reality ; who cared 
but little lor the immediate effect of their imagery, provided 
that thereby they could express the idea. Hence it comes 
that the traveller, making a faithful record of what he sees 
and hears, fails to catch the spirit of the country; too often 
it is the fault of those from whom he inquires. For these 
simple souls do as their fathers did, and never ask the 
reason why ; it is their whole philosophy to carry out with 
scrupulous care the pontifical decrees of bygone rah mans, 
and ^ain and again they will say as their only answer: 
"It is the custom; we do not know the meaning of it. 
Our Guru tells us to do this or that, but even he does 
not know what it implies.” 

We call India "The Land of Regrets,” and if we 
analyze our feelings we shall perhaps find that what we 
most regret is that ethereal atmosphere which is always ex¬ 
pressing itself symbolically in the life around us. We call 
India " idolatrous,” but that is because we have not learned 
to interpret her symbolism, to disregard the phenomenal, 
and look only to the invisible. We call India spiritual, 
idealistic; her geaius, despising the obvious and the 
sensible, strives beyond them to the unattainable, and 
the visions that she sees, if only in a glass darkly, she 
paints for the grosser finite senses of man in a constant 
and universal symbolism. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

Ikdea: Old New, By Sir VatentJne Chirol. rntd 

Ci?«) 109- 

fy Sir Vehnei' Lovrrti it.cs^J.) 

No book c[>iic£!mi£i|; India has been more widdy read than Sir Valentine 
Cbirnl'9 “Indian Uarcstt** published eleven yoirs ago, The anthofi 
briUiaTit style* wide inforniation, and careful research were recognized 
even by those who disagreed with some of bis r^neliisions. Six Valentiiie 
has now pubLiahed a second book^ which deak mainly with the same 
subject but covets wider ground and travels back into remote ages. He 
surveys tbe history of India, not only from the year 1600 to the year igavt 
but also from tbe begVEming of recorded tim& Since the publication of 
Indian Unngat^" qur ayibor has visited India four twice in ciiciici- 

stEuaces which gave him peculiar opportunities of observation. In 
DocombeTp igi^t he witnessed remarkable political meetings at Lucknow. 
In February, 1931* he saw the opening of the new parliament at DeJhip 
He visited the JallianwaLa Bagh and stood where General Dyer stood on 
April i9<9p m widely dilTerenC circumstances. He tells us that, as hr 
apparent from passages in this book, his views have in some d^ree 
altered, and that he recognizes more dearly now the shortcomings of 
Biitiah rule b rndia. He urges strongly that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms were the best solution possible of a tangled problem, and that 
their Outcome must be regarded m a hopeful spirit.^' 

It is idle now to discuss this contentiont Professor CoupLandt in 
an btcresting lecture before the University of Oxford on **Tke Study of 
the British Commonwealth/' has rightly obsen^ed that “nationality^ In one 
shape or another, m to-day the most powerful and the most tranblesome 
element in the whole complex of world poHtics.'^ The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms were the method of dealing with ladian NatlonalisiQ 
which was preferred by Parhament. That method is now being tested* 
and will as time goes on be further tested, very severely indeed, by 
experience We hope that the result will be satisfactory, that the structure 
will grow into the suoely edifice designed by the aichitecu. But we 
would ask that while praying are offered for its Future* justice be done 10 
the old abandoned dwelling-house, which was for India a cover from the 
tempest of a world-wide war^ and that men who served their generation 
faithfully be judged with the fullE^t ftossible comprehension of their real 
surroundings. Our author has meant to be fair* but was rightly anxious to 
be generous to ^thc spirit of new India/" and* possibly through this 
anxiety, has not appreciated with sufficient accuracy id! the deuieuts of 
certain sltciations. 

As an eximple of oat miming we will {|UOte a sentence regarding the 
work of those British administiators who laboured In India twenty years 
ago, before the coming of the " first great wave of unrest'^ Sir Yalentine 
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Chirol has written : ” What coDsdtuterd good govenipient efficiency came 
tiO be regarded as the one test that mstteredp and It was a test whidb 
only EngHskmen were competent to apply, and which Indians wtre 
required to accept as £njil> whatCFer tkeir wishes or their thoughts 

Plight be-"" 

These weirdy we renture to suggest, consrey an idaccorate impression of 
the real situation. Jt has of late years frequently beca laid to the charge 
of Indian Civil Servants that they care too much for efficiency in admieis- 
trmtion- We have not been able to appreciate precisely the meaning of 
this accusation. E^oes it mean that unjustifiabie reluctance is shown in 
allowing such functicDS of govemizient as education or care for the pubKc 
health to be subjected to varied experimentB. or does it mean that 
supreme importance is attached to punctual reports and neat returns? 
But if we cannot answer thif question* we are quite sure of the meaning 
which the much abused bureaucrats themselves attach to efficiency " in 
administration. Their ideals have always been the same: firm and 
impartial justice, protection of the people of their districts from the 
eflects of natural calamities and the designs of rasoils, assuagement of 
religious animositieSp payment of the State’s jim dues, and. last but by no 
means least, hamonious workii^ with the local self-govemmeTit boatds 
and the leaders of prominent Interests for the promotbg of progress. 
Thcifie officers who came nearest to attaining to ffuch ideals were hcM by 
their fellows to be most efficients Can anyone suppose that in their 
efforts for success they dared to disregard the feelings and wishes of the 
people concerned, or that their Government encouraged such preposterous 
folly? Further on onr author writes: ** The British administrator wu 
not altogether unwarranted in his conviedou that in standing in the 
ancient ways ho had behind him not only the tacit consent of the 
inarticulate ]xiasses;i but the positive support of very important classes and 
communities of the great majonty of the people of India. We 

have no hesitation in expanding this cautions concession into the assertion 
that not only ihcD, hut Long afterwards, the British adEnlqistrutOf Aad the 
support of this great majority. India's histoiy would have been dilferent 
had this not been the cose- 

But why had the administration this support? Because it was efficient. 
Eeconse it was the most efficient government India had known. Fersnos 
who imagine that in calm moments Indums Eke bod govetnmeot are 
suffering from sad delnslon- They Eke it no more than we do. 1 ncj dentally 
we remember a striking testimony to pre-war British rule paid by an 
Indian political leader who never hesitated to point out its defects. Go 
August E3t Sir FhcroreBhali Mehta said in the Bombay Town 

Hall: this solemn moment we can only remeraber that we owe 

sacred duties and holy obligations to that British mle under whose 
auspices the lofty destinies of this great and magnificent land are being 
moulded for over a cemuryj and under whore wise, and provident^ and 
rifd^teous statesmanship the wellore, happiness^ and prosperity of the 
qpuntry are being incessantly promoted."’ 

The Declaration of August ao, events outside India, the Reforms 
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and their results have givea a ww onetitithoD to the mhds of mapy wb q 
formerty stood away hom politics^ Bui when the war came Jt found the 
old system of Goveinmeiitt even though chidly directed by EoglishiDeti^ 
in possession of the support of the country^ 

In enumerating the pohdcai complaints of twenty years ago. Sir Valentine 
Cbirol hardly takes into account the small number of the politicians of 
those days. Local Government Boards were still young, and the rise 
ID power of the literary classes which these institutions so largely facilitated 
was a strange idea to other soctioos of the population. The landlords were 
unquestionably the acknowledged leaders of the great majority of Indians^ 
Their attitude was entirely conservative. The propagation of mcialism 
and narionalism had barely begun- The Indian N'ational Congress itself 
was representative of a particukr clatss of Hindus only^ and of no class of 
Muhammadans. The Govemiiient of India had solid reason for regarding 
it as voicing the demands of u very ^mah portion of the populatton. We 
think that they' underrated its importance, but we know that they were not 
open to the accu^tion of disregarding general Indian wishes and thoughts- 
On the contrary, they were constantly endeavouring to work in hansony 
with general Indian ideas. In quoting the partition of Bengal as the 
coDSummation of remorseless efficlepcyt author might well have 
mtplained that the object of that measure was to secure ordinarily good 
govemment for the lenitories covered by the origioal charge of Eengal, 
Bihari and Orissa, provinces far too large for a single administration to 
direct Kepugnant, moreover, though the measure was to Calcutta HinduSt 
it was so wdeome to the Muhammadans;, who formed the majority of the 
populatiop in Eastern Bengal, that its subsequent alteration largely 
contributed to that alienation of Muslim sentiment which began de^nitely 
in 1911, and, encouraged by other cLrciunstancc^r has since made 
intermittent progress with such melancholy results p 
S ir ValeDtiiie Chlrol apparently holds that previoiis widening of Indian 
representation on cotmeO^ dilution of the Civil Service* periodical porlla- 
mentory inquisitionsi would have impeded or disarmed the first Hindu 
revolutionary movement. It is always di^cult to say what might have 
becUt and io any cose wliat might have been is os though it could not bo- 
But we remember that this movement was preceded by a zealous campaign 
throughout many districts of Bengal carried on by enthusiastsj inepiied by 
strong raciolHTum'Teligloiis sentiment and encouraged by the achieve- 
mODts of Japan, We mu^ doubt if it would have progressed less slowly 
in the presence of somewhat enlarged legislative councils and Indian 
district officials. And we reflect that all the parliamentary caquiries which 
preceded the Mutiny in no way [hrevaoted or gave warning of that 
cataclysm. It seems to us that in any case many IV'estern-educated Hindus 
would for some time have sympaihiEed with the early revolutionaries. We 
are nol impressed by the contrast which our author dmvs between the 
behaviour of Western-educated Indians in the Muiiny and their attitude in 
1907-S. The whole dremnstances of the two cases were widely dissimilar^ 
Westem-educated Indians in the provinces affected by the Mutiny were ft 
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huidful, UDiouched by Nationalist idealism, end, in all pmbabiUcy, mainly 
in Govcmoii^ni serrice. 

The book eFOphasIzes the in^deqimcr of the Morley-Minto Refoms, 
stating that just before the corntneiicemeiit of the War the educated claAses^ 
" baulked of the poliiieai libeitfes n^bich they regarded as thdr dtje+ seemed 
to be dnftiog hopelessly ioto bitter antagouiscQ to British rule." Our 
recollectionj howeverj is that at that time these classes ffcte happier than 
they had been for years. They were much more mfEuential and their 
influence was growing rapidly, Thefr extreme wing was under eclipse^ 
The revolutionary section was carrying oti subteinuican actiTities, but was 
small, and, although piling up a tale of crimet was not Influendng the 
genenU trend of polidcSh We remember the following passage on page 340, 
volume ii, of Lord Moriey's RecollectiDns"; the result [of the 

Morley-Minto reforms] we have the high authority of Lord Mioto's 
successor. ^ Since the outbreak of the waTp^ said Lord Hardinge (in 1915]^ 
all political controversies conceroiog India have been suspended by the 
educated and political classes with the object of not increasing the dilE- 
culties of the Government's task. In certain cases where drastic legisla¬ 
tion was necessary, the Indian Government was able to pass it wiihcmt the 
slighteGt opposition in the Imperial Legislative Counctl, which consisl^ of 
sixty-eight members with an Indian representation of about thirty, and a 
Government majority of only four. Speeches made by Indian members 
are striking testimony of the increased responsibility. There is no doubt 
of the very considerable progress of India. Ewm during the Sve and a half 
years of my slay I noticed a vusl polittcal developmenu It is unquestion¬ 
able that this improvement is an outcome of the reformation of councils 
undertaken by Lord Morley and Lord Minto.” 

In March, 1916* Lord Hardinge advised his LegislabVe Council to 
remember that the development of self-governing institutions had been 
achieved not by “sudden strokes of statesmanship^*' but by a steady and 
patient evolution which had raised and united all classes of the community. 
^Vhect he left India, the country was profouadly quiet. He was succeeded 
by a Viceroy who was already convinced that a radical stroke of statesman¬ 
ship was imperative. Many ihings foUnwed and the old order has been 
largely swept away. Sir Valentiiie C hirol summaries the story and observes 
that the enduring success of the new constitution cannot be predicted 

with absolute assunmea” We agree entirely. For lndia% sake* for our 
brethren and companions' sake, we wish this constitution prosperity. But 
It will fail dismally if tinder it efhciency in administration becomes a 
discarded ideal. We have little more to say* In a chapter on "the 
emergence of Mr. Gandhip*' our author speaks of the RowLatt Bill legisla¬ 
tion. We would add to ihis passage the statement that, as we have 
shown elsewhere, ti*as the question of Govern¬ 

ment action on the Rpwlatt Committee Report was fully debated in the 
Imperial X^egislative Council* and that a proposal to hold consideration of 
the Report *^in abeyance'^ was negatived by a very large majorityp only 
twp noa^officLab supporting it* We may also note that about the same 
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time OD suticle appealed Id the iMdeaft Sudal a widely 

Tee peeled Indian periodical^ reEnarkieg that the question of the moment 
was “what should he done iwtmtdmUfy to check a sinister movement 
whicli seeks its tasks chfedy from loimahirc boys attending secondary 
schools.^" In taking actioa on the Rowlatt Report the Government of 
India were acting with ample authority and ample cause« 

Id the same chapter we have stTong indiettnents of General Dyer*s 
action in the Jallianwak Bagh, of martial law admin istiation in the Punjab, 
of the action—or rather inactioD—nf the Viceroy and Secretary of State afta^ 
the riots of April, 1919. We have also an account a convemation with 
Mr. Gandhi and an estimate of that Lndividu^Vs psycholog)'. The indict¬ 
ments substantially repeatan article hy cur author in Tk£ Timis of May 17^ 
1931. It was proEDptlf answered by Sir Michael O'Dwyer^ and we have 
neither rime nor place wherein to continue the disciissinn. We doubt 
if Sir Valentine Chirol has weighed all the facts and complexities of the 
situations on which he comments. Sutin one respect his judgment in 
no way be questionecL He shows clearly that the responsibUty for the 
administration of martial law in the Punjah is shared by much higher 
authorities than the officers whose orders and sentences he impngns. 
Yet we understand from a passage on page 50 of the Government Report 
on “India in 1920,** that these scapegoats are stiff under the ofhckl 
harrow* In all the circumstances of their case, in view of the generous 
measure of immunity enjoyed by the authors of the movement which 
produced the riots, we trust that tkh passage is ^aptandum verbiage. 

We codfi^s that we art weary of analyses of Mr. Gandhi^s psycho- 
logy and motives. We think that the tree should be judged hy its fruits. 
By these he stands condemned at nnee. If we judge him not by hia 
occasional expositions of his motives and objects, but by his acttial 
proceedings, we must teoognire thal^ obsessed with fanaticism and a curious 
self-imporuincep he has deliberately caused, or taken part in causing, a vast 
amotmt of bloodshed and misery. The poLfion of asps has been under his 
tongue. We are assured on the authority of the Government Report 
already referred to that by his asceticism and appeal to Hindu tradition he 
makes an appeal to Indians of all classes. KevertbelKSL, we think that the 
following passage from a lelter written by a patriotic Indian correctly 
voices a very general sentiment: ** Card hi has done enormous harm to 
the country. I had my doubts about his sincerity from the frist, though 
at one rime some of his worst enemies perhaps hcsiiaied in denying him 
that quality. He baa never been sincere, unless the terra Ls used [n any 
panicukr sense. He never believed what he said and preached- He was 
by no means such a fool as to fail to know perfectly well that the non¬ 
violent non-co-operation which he so glibly preachea was absolutely 
impracticable, and the only inference is that be was actually leading to 
violence, rebellion, and trouble.'" 

But wc have written enough. “India! Old and New,’^ is full of wide 
iuformiiion, and contains wme fine descriptive passages. There are 
valuable chapters on sneb varied subjects as *^The Enduring Power 
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Hinduism,'* '‘Economic Factors,*' “The Indian Problem a World Problem." 
We ajjreo with our aatbor that “ VVe should ask ourselves whether our own 
tack of vigilance and forethought did noit contribute to the tuxuriant growth 
Of tares in a soil naturally ooogeniaJ to them." But the answer to that 
({uestioD need not depress us. We could not foresee estraorditiary events t 
we made some mistakes, we sudered from mortal frailties, but generally 
we did our best according to the light that was m us. When the day of 
supreme trial came, our best bore fruit. The anchor held. Had thioga 
been otherwise, there would have been no mission of the Secretary ofState 
and no MontagU’ChGimsford Reforms. And even now what docs Britain 
stand for to India f She stands for ordered freedom. It Is British 
control that secures such freedom, that alona holds the balance between 
the various comtounilies of the great subcontinent. This basic fact is 
prominent in India to-day. 


Sir Phicrdzesmah Mehta ; A Political Biography. By H. P. Mody, m.a. 

(Bombay: Tltt Titati 

{Reviewtd fy SiR Verkev Lovett, E.t:.s.i.) 

This is a very interesting record of the life of an Indian poUtidati of the 
old schooi The Aga Khan has contributed a preface in which he states 
that for forty-five out of his seventy years of lift: Sir Fherozeahah was “ for 
the average Anglo-Indian the personification of a dangerous demagogue." 
We were not aware of this. Indeed we never remember having ourselves 
beard any disparaging comment on the public life of Sir Pheroaeshah 
Mehta. He was, so far as we know, generally regarded as a progressive 
Indian of high character and strong individuality. It is certain that the 
man who at the age Of twenty-six could at a large public meeting address 
the following homily to his audience wax made of stout stuff: 

"The seir-consdtuted leaders of movements have a twofold duty to 
perform. It is not sulfideot for them to stand forth boldly, to give loud 
utleraiice to confused and incoheieot popular cries. It is not sufficient for 
them Eo reiterate and proclaim the popular Indiscriminate wailings and 
inconclusive analyses of the pablic grievances. Then: is another and 
a higher duty cast upon them: the duly of guiding the movement in its 
proper part, of extricating it from the confusion of words and thoughts 
under which it usually labouis, of analyzing the genuine and substantial 
causes of it, discussing and proposing measures well adapted to meet the 
end in view." 

Mr. Mody observes: *' In this age of cant and cheap notoriety, when 
political repuutions often depend upon the persistenoe and vehemence 
with which the catch phrases and the popular cries of the moment ore 
reiterated, how many of our □aiinnal leaden, one wonders, would be able 
to stand this somewhat exacting test of true leadership, and to say that they 
upheld the principles and convictions which animated thdr public career 
in more p&ceful days ?" 

Truly we may woitder with the author of this book, “What would the 
position of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta have been, if he had been aUve iu the 
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bewil( 3 ering times through which we are parsing ? Would he have Hved la 
see his power authority shaken^^ if not destroyed, and his name dragged 

throught the mud like that cjf many an honoured colleague, or would his 
personality have succeeded iti keeping at hay* at least in his own strongs 
hold, the onrushing farces which threaten to drive the ootintry to the brink 
of a precipice 

Sir Phero^hah Mehta was, above all things, a great dtiaen of Bombay. 
He Has devoted to the interests of his own city. He pve it many years 
of valuable and faithful service. He contributed largely to its improvement 
and good name He earnestly sought lU advancemenL In politics he 
was ft detennined Progiesatve, but also a determined Constitutionalist in 
the strictest sense of the word* HU views weire dehnlte^ fearless, and 
clear-cut. He absolutely refused to compromise or pal ter with Extremism. 

For God's sake,** he wrote, after the Congress split of 1907," let us have 
done with all inane and slobbery whines about unity where there really is 
none. Let each constituent body of views and principles have its own 
Congress in an honest and straightforward way, and let God—Truth 
and Wisdom—judge between us all V* Had his advice been consistently 
followed the Moderates would never have been driven out of their own 
institutiDn. But he died jnst before the critical period in the history of 
the Congress. May his memory and ifiHuence remain fresh I Both are 
needed in India^ We have much enjoyed reading Mr. Mody's book. 


Tan Life of Shivaji MAiiAaA;p Founder of the Maratha Empire. 

By N. S. Takakhav, m.a., Professor at the Wilson College, Bombay. 

(Bombay: Afan^raffjan Pr^ss^) ros. or Rs. 7* 

{Rmcwtd fy H. E. A, Cotton, c.i,e,) 

Mr. Takakhav states upon his title-page that his book U an adaptation 
frism a Maiatbi Life of Shivaji. by Mr. K. A. Keluskar of the Wilson High 
School at Bombay, which was first published in 1907; and he adds in his 
Preface that hb translation was taken m hand about seven yeori ago^ But 
he also makes it clear that in the form in which it now reaches the public 
the present English version may be regarded as a new and independent 
work of an upto-date character. 

lake all biographets of the great Mmtha^ Mr. Takakhav claims that 
recent predecessors in the field have failed to do Justice to the character 
and achievements of Shivaji, and he discusses the attempts of his com- 
pediors with the utmost frankness^ The earliest of these English works in 
point of time is the late Mr. Justice Ranade^s book on ** The Rise of the 
Maratha Power,” which was published at Bombay in igoo, Mr, Takakhav 
dismisses this highly interesting volume with scant notice, and appears in 
particular to resent the “ halting defence "* which is made therein of the 
killing of Afzui Khan. The hook is, unhappHyi not eaaiiy procurable in 
this country, but ihoEe wbo are so fortunate os to obtain a copy can be 
assured of a perusal accompanied by pleasure as well as by proht* Fifteen 
years later Mr« Eawhnson brought out his “ Sbivaji the Maratha " 
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(Oxford, 19*5)' The impression left upon the mind of Mr, Takakhav by 
Mr. ^^LwlinEon is that ShivajL'fi wmn achievetuent was the inauguration of 
a type of bureaucracy which was new in certain respects^ but was Other¬ 
wise in confonuity with the form of goveniinent which has existed io 
India from the time of Aspka and Chandra Gupta. There is, however, 
more than that in Mr. Rawlinson's monogiapbp although It Is admittedly 
only a sketch and many details have not been filled in. The next in 
chronological order is the fragment devoted to Shivaji in the first volume 
of the “History of the Maratha People," hy Mr. C- A. Kincaid and Rao 
Bahadur B, B, Parasols (Oxfordp 1919)1 Mr. Talcakhav rightly desenbes 
this book as romantic m conception and uncritical in method^ but never¬ 
theless he is constantly relying upon it. Of a very diderent type is 
Professor Jadunath SarkaPs study of “Shivaji and His Times (Calcutta, 
19191 Second Edidon^ ^930), but it does not meet with commendation from 
Mr Takakhav, who condemns it as hypercritical in treatment and sceptical 
in its iniellectual ouiIooIl The fact Is that the Bengali scholar's icy 
impartiality and nithless rejection of tradition render him unacceptable to 
those ardent spirits who have engrafted the cult of Shivaji upon the modem 
Nationalist movement in Western India* 

How does Mr. Takakhav escape the pItMIs into which he conceives his 
rivals to have fatleu ? The estimate of Shivaji which he ofiens for consider^ 
ation is avowedly based to a very suhstantlal extent upon the indigenous 
or Marathi chronicles. His justification is that Shivaji has 
Suffered the same fate as Hannibal. The character of the great Cartha¬ 
ginian has been painted in the darkest colours by his Roman enemies, and 
no other pottraits of him survive. Similarly the only contempomry records 
of ShivajiV time are in English and Persian, and are naturally biassed in 
varying degrees. Every official document and every State paper has been 
destroyed. This is undoubtedly true. There remain xh^^aiAars^ but what 
is their historical value ? Professor Sorkar, who has submitted them to an 
exhaustive examinirion, has shown that every one of them derives its 
inspiration from the “Sh^va-chh^trapati^;be^Il Charltra/ a small book of 
barely one hundred pages^ written by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad at Jinji 
in 1694, Under the orders of Raja Ram, the younger son of Shivaji and the 
ancestor of the present Mabaiuja of Kolhapur* Shivaji, It should be 
mentioned, died iji i 63 o. The comment of Professor Sarkir upon this 
chronicle is as follows : “ The events are not arranged m chronological 
order; some of the statements are incorrect; weak in icipography+ no 
dates; language very condensed and sometimes obscure" Nevertheless, 
it is upon this foundation that all the later AaAAarf have been coostmetedT 
with the addition of ** loose traditions," Sanskrit quntations, stories Of 
miracles, and details provided from the probabilities of the case or from 
pure Imagination. In some instances the inaccurades are of the most 
ludicrous character. Thus, in the “ShJvadigvijaya,*" popularly supposed 
to have been written in xytS by Khando Eallah the son of Shivaji's 
secretary, Balaji Avjv but really fabricated at a much later daScK the 
as^rtion is solemnly made that an “ English general was present at the 
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toron^LtioD of Shiraji^ and that goods froin “Calcutta'* mtm used in 
decorating his ball in 167^. 

Such ate the authorities upon which Mr, Takakhav depends. Ain Kin¬ 
caid is an e^en greater olfenderp and Mn Ravvlinsoo is not altogether 
guiltless. But Mr, Takakhav has gone so far as to reproduce, iiithout 
comment, on the first three pages of his opening chapterj the pedigree 
which seeks to irace Shivaji's descent from the siui. and to establish the 
connection of his family with the Sesodia clan of Kajpuls, of which the 
Afahamna of Udaipur 13 the chief He does not tell his readers that the 
founder o[ the house, Bhosavant Bhonsle, was in reality a fia/t/, or village 
officer, and, like the great mass of the Maratha people^ was by caste a 
or cultivator. If we luni to the pages of Sarkar and Kanade, we 
shall learn that the genealogy was prepared^ for a consideration^ by a 
Brahman pandit from Benares, in order to overcome the Brahman 
prejudice against the coronation of a Sudm king. The omission by 
Mr. Takakhav lo state all ihe facts may have been accidentai, but it is 
unfortunate. 

Sir WilltoTn Hunter was ill-odvised, no doubt, to deny Shivaji a place in 
his Rulers of India series, for the empire which he founded endured 
for a century^ and extendedp before its overthrow by the British in 
from the Indus on the north almost to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. We may agree also that it was unjust on ihe part of that 
eminent man to alfirm that the great Alaratba won bis supremacy by 
“ ireaehtry, assassination, and hard fighting," The first two are relative 
terms, and r^ard must be had lo the period in which Shivaji lived. As 
for the " hard fighting,’' Air. Rawlinson has pointed out, perfectly correctly, 
that Shivaji was seldom called upon to face a really skilful adversary in the 
fieldt and promptly surrendered when a capable leader such as Raja Jai 
Singh was sent against him. On the other hand, it is no less unhistorical 
and partial to elevate Shivaji, as Mr. Kincaid and bis friends do, to the 
position of “ the greatest man who ever lived," Nor can common sense 
acquiesce in the line of argument adopted by the late Mr, B. G* Tihsk, 
who maintained that Shivaji must not be Judged by the standard applied 
to ordioftfy^ men. In mtdu^ tu/issinnij 

An EngHshmau will probably be pronounced unfit to arrive at a correct 
appreciation of the personality and the career of this eKtraordinory 
personage But surely the merit of Shivaji lies in the fact that he 
aw^akened the national spirit of the Afarmthas and taught them that it was 
possible lo untie in a common enterprise against the Muhammadan 
intruder. He succeeded in so far as be overturned the rickety tbroae of 
the Moguls; and if his Uboum ultiihatdy ended in failure, it was because 
caste jealousres iupervenedi as they invariably will in any Hindu move- 
menu There was much sn his dvil orgauizatiDn that commands admira¬ 
tion, and as a guerrilla chief he had few equals. The memorial at Poona, 
of which the Prince of Wales laid the founckdon-stone on November ig, 
worthily commcmqnttes ihe name and fame of one of the mon fascinating 
and, it must be confewedt elusive figures in Indian hislpry« 
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The ANCiAiif Nagasi With Some Notes on Neighbouring Tribes. 
By J- H. HuttDiii ^.A. p of the Jwdiafi Civil Semce. Published 
by dirrctian of the Assam Adicmistration. {Moiwi/iaft and Co.) 
1 ^ 31 , 40A. net, 

bjf H. E. Ap CoTTONp C.I.E.) 

Al the close of September Iasi, Sir KidiArd Temple toolc Advantage of the 
meeting of the British Association at Edinburgh to mAke a strong appeal for 
the stablishment of an rmperiai School of Applied Anthropology, Traders^ 
admtnistratorsj and mission axies in the oiitposts of the Empire should (he 
maintained) be equipped with suffident knowledge to eniible them to deal 
on a baais of sympathetic insight and undetstandmg with the alien and 
often backward races with whom they are brought in contacts The need 
for such a coursi of prelimtnaiy study demands no demonstration. 
Happily, itmdi valuable work is already being done; and Mr. Hutton's 
volume on the Angami Nagas furnishes yec another reminder of the debt 
of gratitude which we owe to the members of the Indian Civil Service in 
this connection. 

The provTnoe of Assam, at the far noith'Castom comer of India, is a 
museum of nationalities. The fertile valley of the Brahmaputia, which 
intersects it, has been raided for many centuries from Burma on the one 
side, and from India on the other; and the raiders Itavc left behind a re¬ 
markable store of Curiosities in languages, races^ and religions. The 
Assam biliHracts contain still more ancient collections of human!ty, since 
they have been the lairs to which older nations have retreated before the 
piessLire which a more abundant and a more resourceful population ha^ 
concentrated upon the productive bnds which fringe the river. Until 
quite recently this museum has remained uncatalogued or. at any raie^ 
undescribed in a systematic catalogue. But in 1903 Sir Barupfylde Fuller, 
who was then Chief Commissioner of Assam, proposed, and the Govem- 
ment of India sanctionedp the prepaiation of a series of monographs on the 
more important tribes and casEesof the province* As a resulr^ valuable 
studies have already been published of the Gams, the Khasis^ the 
Kacharis, the Xaga liibca of Mairipuri aad the Luahai Kuki clans. The 
present volume follows the same scheme of treatment and forms a worthy 
addition to the scries. Mr, Hutton^s official association with Assam dates 
only from and he informs us in his prc^ce that his book was ready 
for publication in 1915; but the knowledge of his subject which he 
displays is so comprehensive that it is dilBcult not to believe it to be the 
Outcome of the labours of a lifetime. He has, of course^ profited largely by 
tbe researches of such men as the Butfers, father and son^ Colonel Wood- 
thorpe^ Peal, Davis, and McCabe, but there is evidence upon almost 
every page of an intense persoiml mtereatj and it is pleasant to note that 
he acknowledges his obligations to the many Nagas who assisted him in 
the collection of his information^ 

T^c Naga tribes, of whom the Angamis form the most important 
seciion, inhabit the strip Of irregular hills which mn southward from the 
eastern ends of the Himakyas to the. Bay of Bengal, and divide Assam 
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rroin Buns a. Next to the Augamts come the Rengmas (of whom a 
portion is known as “the naked ReDgmas”)^ then the Lhotas. North 
and east or the Lhotas ate the Aos, and east of the Aw are the Sernas* 
Various origins twve been ascribed to the race. It must suffice to say 
lhati on the basts of language. Sir George Grierson assigns them to the 
second wa^e of emigration, that of the Tibeto-BunnanSj which took its 
rise Ln the traditional cradle of the Indo-Chinese family in North-VVestem 
China^ between the upper waters of the Yaug-tse-kiang and the Ho-ang- 
ho. Of thdr early history little is known ; but Tavernier, in the latter 
half of the seTenteentb century* refers to people living in Assam who wore 
pigs" tusks on their caps and very few dothes* and bad great holes For 
ear-rings through the lobes of their ears—^fashions which survive among the 
Nagas to the present day. The first Europeans to enter the hills were 
Captains Jenkins and Pemberton who marched through them in iSja. 
Between 1S39 became necessary to despatch ten military 

expeditions against the iribesmem mostly to punish raids. In i&$t the 
British farces were withdiawTif and laidiiig recommenced to such an extent 
that in iS 65 a political ofScer was siatioded at Samaguting. More blood¬ 
shed followed at intervals, and a number of British ofheers lost their lives. 
The district wus not pacified until in i 3 So it came under the wise and firm 
rule gf the late Mr R, B* McCabe, who met his death in the great 
Shillong eaTthquake of 1897* There are now two sub-divisions^—the one 
ai Kohima in the An garni countryp where the Deputy Commiss toner 
resides, and the other in the Ao country at Mokokchang* 

The social unit among the Angamis is not the village^ but the or 

exogamous clan, of which there are several in each village; Great rivalry 
exists between the which led^ prior to the British occupation^ to 

bitter feuds. This is the more remarkable as a man Is compelled to take 
hlfi wife from some AMu other than his own. There is little trace among 
them or other Nagas of the system of matriaTchy which prevails among 
the Kbosis and the Garos, and the family is organized on a patriarchal 
basis. The custom which has attracted the mCHt attention and which 
differentiates the Nagas from the other sob-Himalayan tribes^ is their 
emving for human heads* Nowadaysi of oourac; the tiresome prejudices 
of the British have put a stop to the real thing; and the distinctive marks 
of a successful wanior have perforce to be assumed on the fictitiotti 
grounds of having thrust a spear into a corpse or even of having gone as a 
coolie upon an expedition on which killing took place. Nevertheless! 
says Mr. Hutton 1 though the fiesh is withhelch the spirit is willing [ and he 
tells a delightful story of a Kaga clerk of the Deputy Commissioner's staff, 
educated in speech and civilised in dress, who, hairing failed to provide 
himself with a spear on the occasion of the taking of a village in unad- 
ministered territory, was seen dancing in vociferoua triumph over the 
corpse of an enemy, and with horrid ydls plunging his umbrella again and 
again into the wounds^ 

In point of religiorit the Nagas are purely anim'istic* For stones they 
entertain a peculiar reverence, and certain vUlages boast a pair of stoaest 
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ixiaie and feoiaSe^ which (like the: tDwd cotmcillor's gondolasJ breed aod 
produce ofTspriog yearly. The whole of the foiurth part of the book is 
devoted to an exhaustive account of the prevailing cults and belief^ and 
the curious reader may there learn the di^ereuce between 
and which are all forms of Under the head of trends, note 

may be taken of the story that a village exists somewhere in the north-cast 
peopled eotirely by women* This ia a widespread myth, of which Mr* 
Hutton gives numerous examples^ ranging from Marco Polo and Hiuen 
Tsiang to Sir George ScqtPs “Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan 
States."" 

A word needs to he said, in conclusion^ in oommendatioa of the maps 
and illustrations with which the volume is hberaLly provided- Both are 
excellent. The frontispiece ia a reproduction in colours of a sketdi by 
Colonel VVoodthorpe (now in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford] of aa 
Angami warrior* _ _ 

RabiHorakath TaOOIi^ By E, J. Thompson, bjl,* ^f.c. The Heritage 
of India Series. Pp. xiii-i- na. l^amrsi^ Pmr.) is. 6 d- 

Marihar Das, f.r.s-Lii F.R.lfiST.^E.) 

It ts some years Biuce ^fr. Em«t Rhys wrote his biographical study of 
tUbiridianalh Tagore for Western readers^ which at the lime was the ouly 
book on the subjecu Mr. K J. I'hompson, Principal of the Wesleyan 
Coll^e^ Bankura, has just published an appreciative summary on the life 
and work of one of the greates t men of modem India. He surveys the poet's 
early life and literary apprenticeship} and gives an account of the inany^tded 
activities of his maturer years as a poet, creative artist, reformer and seer* 
His book is an admjmble conspectus of the poet's life and work} based on 
sound jodginenl and first hand knowledge. Mr* Thompson has been for 
years a friend of Tagore, and is therefore in a position to write authorita¬ 
tively on the subject. He has alluded to certain facts in bis book which 
Mr. Rhys omitted, although the latter's book merits commendation. 

We quite agree with Mr. Thompson that Tagore has alwa^ been a 
first-rate letter-writer, whether in public or private correspondence. That 
among contemporary poets Tagore stands foremost in Bengal is undisputed, 
but we side with the ** headmaster “ who said to Mr. Thompson that 
" there can be no comparison between Michael Dutt and Rabindranatb-"* 

We also endorse the hoadma^er"s optnion that “ the elder poet (Dutt) 
if immeasurably the greater, espedaUy in point of styles his style being 
faultless and superb-'* Michael Dutt was a geniuS} and attained & 
standard of scholarship which was lar superior to that of Tagore^ He 
mastered Englbh, French, Bengali, and knew Latin and Greek wdl 
enough to dive deep into the beauties of the clossLcal literature of Europe. 
Mn Thompson has justly described his “ Megnadhbadh/'a poem in blank 
verse in', the Homeric manner, as “ the darling work of BengaL” like Milton, 
Michael Dutt was extremely learned and well-read in the great epics of 
the world (and In this respect he ampasses Tagore], the beauties of which 
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can aLmic be discoTer&d through classical LearatDg. As a student Tagore 
has never taken pains to distinguish himself; in fact he hardly crossed the 
threshold of a universitr; whereas Michael Dutt was a among 

scholars both at Hindu CoUege and at Bishop^s College^ Calcutta, where 
he had the inesttmable advantage of learning elaasical languages under 
most eminent English professors. Both were bom of wealthy pareots. 

We are told that Tagore always prepares his lectures as definite argu- 
menls and reads them verbatim before his audience. We never heard 
him deliver an extetnpom lecture in English either in England, Americij 
or in India. Of course he is a poet and not a trained speakerp but 
Michael Dutt could deliver an mctempom lecture in Eoglisht and had such 
a wonderfid command over the language that he won the ndmiratioti of 
the most fastidious English critics of the day- We quite agree with 
Thompson that an examination of Habmdranatb's English soon 
shows that it is by no means perfect grammadcaUy. It contains sentences 
which no educated Englishman would have written, sentences marked by 
little subtle errors.*' But people who live in glass bouses should at least 
be cartfuL Surely Mj. Thompson would not allow any of hia pupils to 
perpetrate a metaphor such as we find in p, 55—he ** ploughed hia way 
through such a cloud of detraction/" Some mitica hold the opinion that 
Tagore writes English with as much grace a$ Bengali. But this is almost 
impassible for foreigners, even for scholars Like the late Messrs. R. C Dutt, 
LaLmohun Ghose, Np N. Chose, and Mr* Satat Kumar Ghese who. though, 
brought up tn England, could not attain an Englbhnmn's mastery of 
English. Some allowance should therefore be made for Tagore. Mn 
Thompson has justly pointed out !n bis book that Mr, W. B. Yeats's ^inaus 
Introduction to ''Gitanjah "* *M3 most eloquent and moviugly written^ 
But a vein of misconception runs through it, from time to time outcropping 
to the surface definite mi53tateii]ents+ Mr, Yeats*s name carries bo much 
authority that the wrong perspectiit: of his essay has done as much as any^ 
thi ng, even Mr^ Rhys's book, towards the misundertandiugof Rabindranath 
in the West,^' which is the most valuable critLcism we have come across 
lince the publication of " Gitanjall/* 

It js a pity that Tagore is engaged nowadays merely in translating hi$ 
works and not in writing anything new in Bengali, As Mr. Thompsort 
remarks, Rabindranath has enemies as well as admirers in Bengal, and it is 
very difficult to ascertain from them his right place in the great roll of the 
poets. But without hesitation we greet him in the words of Dr- K. M- 
Bannerj^ “Hailr Valmiki Nightingale" Surely there could not be a 
better interpreter of the spirit of the Eaat to the West than Dr- Tagore* 
We do hot agree with those opinions of our litt€iatturs of Bengal, aa 
there prevails among them the same jealousy and rivalry as among the 
literary men of any other country. 

It may interest oqr readers to learn that there were two other contem* 
poiaries of Tagore who died a few years ago—Mr. D, L. Roy and Mr* 
Rajanikanta Sen of RajsEmiH They were equally gifted as Tagore, if not 
superior Some of Rajanikanti's work suggests a new departure i^Ln 
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Bengalee poetry. He had a haunting melody combined with depth of 
feeling which Dr, Tagore sometimes lacked. The popitar national anthem 
which we sing ut Bengal is frpm the pen nf Mr. D. L. Roy^ 

Mr. Thompson is one of the few missionary scholars in India who can 
appreciate and study sympathetically our Bengalee life and liierature, and 
hence what he has written on Tagore is well worthy of perqsal. 


Indian Tales; MmAOiSi and Miracle- By Alain Raffin. 

(London: IViUiam Ain and Q?., 86, Richmond Road, Earfs Court*) 
6s. net. 

{^^iciD^rd ifj Captain SerocdlO SkekLS-) 

A collection of stories dealingi tn/^r a/faf with fakirs and pre-knowledge 
as to birth of children, a dream of buriod treasure which turned out to he 
diarcoal, the inexplicable transportation of a baby from a bed to a locked 
cupboard, and the usual hauntings, including a head which took away a 
purse in its montb. 

The author claims that all these events have actually occurred, but 
changes most of the names Of the persons and places concerned This 
robs the book of value to the psych iiial rra^cher, though it may be found 
very^ entertaining to the voracious seeker after wonders. 

To a student of the occult the most interesting of the stories la that of a 
man who, on board ship, received a vivid *' impression that when he got 
to Singapore he would receive a letter from Hunt saying that Castle was 
dead/' Some weeks brer Castle met the boat, and told the narrator nf 
the story' that MMaf was dead- 

This reversal of roles is quite intelligible to the psychic student^ and, to 
our mind, the author rightly ascribes the explanation to the fact that a 
telepathic impression, before reaching the mind, has to pass through a 
subconscious mind, and then gets coloured or distorted Incidentaily we 
wonder if this can be the origin of the proverb that dreams go by 
contraries." 

The volume, well illustrated, is bound in cloth, absolutely water» insect^ 
and mildew proof; an important consideration for those who take books 
to the tropics* 


BOOKS FROM INDIA 

Sri Krishna : The Savzour of Humanitv- By Professor T. L. Vaswnuu 
(Madras ; Gants^ and Ca) Re. r. 

fy Stanlrv Rice) 

Professor Vaswani is evidently in love with his subject He is deeply 
imbued with devotion for the personal God rather than the Abstracrion of 
Attributes which sometimes takes his place, for the personal God who 
plays sweet music on the Oute^ charms the adoring milkmaids^ strengthem 
the wavednig soul of ^ijuna on the battle-lidd, and calls the world “ to 
a love of the inhnite Ideal/^ Here he hasn or ought to have^ theenbro 
sympathy of the reader, for he holib up for the worship of India that 
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great Avatti of Vishnu who h to tbe devout If Indu what Christ is to the 
devout Christian. European readers may quaird with the tradsceodental 
stjle of tlie book ; to themp perhaps^ a more obvious tationalisiu wotild 
make a atrofiger appeal than the prose^poetry of the Froftasor's rhapsody. 
But if It appeals to the more emotional tempenunent of the Indian to 
whom it is addr^edp there is no need to criticize on these Lines, and so 
long as the book conhnei itsd^ as outwardly at least it does throughoutp 
to the purifying of Indian lives, to the call for self sacdEee, devqdon^ and 
love which will drive out maUce^ and greed, and ambition^ the essays are 
as unesccepdouable as the language is powerful Many of the iHustratJons 
with which the Professor iUumiuates his prophesy ings are of great tenderness^ 
We may, perhaps^ choose especially the story of the lad in the wopdds who 
could not summon Krishna to his friend txecause that friend had not love 
in hia heart; or the tale of the girl who, watching for the Kingp took in a 
starving womaUp and thenp going out to see the King and not finding him, 
returned to had that the woman was herself the King. 

^Vhiie Profe^r Viswani has our sympathy in hia controversy with the 
missionary over " Krishna and Christ ** inasmuch aa he takes the broader 
and mens human rather than the narrow, dogmatic riew, the imerpretarion 
which he gives to the story of Krishna and the naked milkmaids seems 
strained and artifidaL It may be a beautiful coaception of the naked 
soul coming ta God, having put off the vain things of this earth and 
surrendering itself in utter abas^ent; it looks more like those unworthy 
stories which one would lather regard as later excrescences on the purer 
character of the early Krishruu 

Unfortunately, Pmfe&wr Vaswant seems unable to conceal that all the 
while he is really preaching politics. To purify the soul that It may be fit 
to meet its Godt to purge human life of the vices which degrade humanity 
so that the life of the individual and the life of tbc nation may be exalted 
—this is to preach a very high ideal] to purify the soul so that the 
individual^ and through the individual the nadon, may obtain Swaraj, is to 
fall headlong to a vastly Lower planet Professor VaswanI h a disciple of 
Mr. Gandhi, and he has this merit that his writing is fsr more consistent 
than that of his teacher. Nevertheless, one is obsessed throughout by the 
feeling that the motive power is not really the high ideid hut the lower 
objective. The feeling may be mistaken; and in that hope we wish 
Professor Vaswanl weU go long m he keeps to pure philosophy.. 


NEAg EAST 

Ba&uarv, The Ro^akce or tke Nearest East. By A. Blaccallum 
Scott, M.n. 13 S« 6d. net- 

Archaiology and Literature, History and important political aspects, 
are brou^t before the reader, happily blended in the twenty-three 
chapters which commend themrelves fot their brevity in Mr. hlaccaJIum 
Scott's interesling book. Problema concerning the founderg of the 
Bronze Age, of whom tmees are found at the back of the Pheeniman 
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Lo Baibaiy^ are treated lo a facile yet erudite manner; and tbe 
Stonehenge, that grandest megalithic monument in Britmnf is brought 
into lelation with the discoveries of Archaeologists in the land that lies 
between the McdiEenanead and the desert, once the cradle of bigfa 
dvilizatioa- 

AmoDg the nntDemus illustiatioDS there are two which cannot fail 
to eaeite the interest of the reader. One, oti p- 179, represents a Phoeniciaii 
priestess found on the lid of a sarcophagus in a tomb of the fourth 
century d^c*^ on the site of old Carthage- It rivals the first prodnetions 
in Greek and Rocnan art* The authorj in his admtmtioo of this type of 
noble womanhood which has come down to us across the age*, af^er 
describing the horrors of the Baal worship with its human saerificeSi 
against which the Israel ites^ to their great credit^ were always opposed, 
emphasizes the fact that a cult which could produce so fair a flower 
could oot have becd entirely sordid and degrading* The others the 
so-called Venus of Cbercbel (on p. 34)1 now one of the gloria of the 
Algiers Museumt was discovered on the site of that andent town of 
Cssarea, where Selene reigned as queeUt the daughter of Cleopatra, and 
Anthony with her consort King Juha II-* a descendaot of Masioissa* 
King of Nutnidia, This highly cultured pair, both adopted children of 
the noble-minded Octavin, sister of Augustus^ caused the town of Cssarea 
to grow into a second Carthage, known during their reign as the Athens 
of the West But already their son Ptolemy stood in the path of Rome, 
and consequently this kingdom was ineoiporat^ in the Empire^ whilst he 
was starved to death in a dungeon in Rome. The chapters where Mr* 
hlaccallum Scott recalls Robert Hichena" powerful novel The Garden of 
Allah/' which has made the town of Biskra almost a place of pilgrimage 
to every traveller in Barbary, are very suggestive in their criticism, as also 
is his view on Flaubert's " Salambo.*" *^n.d in this connection I would 
say that his own book will prove to be a most valuable companion to all 
those who can leave the north tn the grim winter and go where sunshiuc 
pen-ad es—to the land of Barbary. 

A word in conclusion on the political uspocls endorsed by the author. 
We agree with him when he says that the French have worked miracles in 
Algiers and Tunis and other cities since they have inken up the task of 
the Romans to Europeanize again a country which has been sterilized 
since the Arab and Moslem invasion. But he sisems to be iu doubt 
whether the French who play now so well the role of the assimilatorg 
will not end by being themselves assimilated- He fears the adamant 
attribute of Istam. But times are ^chanEing^ We can olMerve this 
especially in the Near East, in Turk^, where the Osmaulls understand 
and take part in world evolutions. France is certainly trying a new 
cipcfiment in her ttesuraent of the Arabs; and she laay be the first 
European nation to solve a diiScult problem* But let us wait and see. 

L. M. R. 
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FRENCH BOOK 

StTPH^M^ Visions d OitiEWT, By Pierfie Loti €t sou Fils Suuud 
Viaud, Tweaty-first Edition. (Ca/mana-JJzy,) t^2U 

fy E* JJ. BEMSEirT) 

This toluQie^ perhaps the last of the series which commenced wtth the 
delightful Aziyad^, contains a number of niore or less connected 
reminiscences during the yesrs 1910^13^ together with four brief chapters 
which dml with the Greeks and their invasion of Anatolia, In September, 
1913,1 PiHTe Loti left his beloved Stamboul pour jamais sans dome”) hut 
If it does Come to pass that the writer^a weight of years — he is seventy-two—* 
renders thia parting a final one, there is, at any mte, little to show in the 
concluding pages of this charming volume that old age has yet diminished 
his spiritual enthusiasm or his power of literary e^cpressioti. 

An undercurrent of aJniost unrelieved sadn^ mns through these pages. 
The writer, prostraied for weeks during his last sojourn in Conatantmople 
by a serious and badfing fever, endured the added suffering of a complete 
failure in his chamcteristic search for the grave of a girl he had loved in 
the far-off days of his early manhood. And, worst perhaps of all. this 
devoted and sincere lover of Turkey and her people had lived to see 
Constantinople occupied by Western enemies, and the gallant remuants 
of the Ottoman forces stniggliog against terrific odds for the independence 
of what was left them of their territory. 

The book has already reached its twenty-first edition, and, bad England 
possessed a Pierre Loti of her own. the dense clouds of Ignoranoe and 
pr^udice which usually conceal the true facta of the Middle East from the 
eyes of the BritiEh Public might have been from time to time dispersed. 
At the close of this the last effort of his life on behalf of bis Turkish 
friea^. Pierre Loti makes a final appeal to the English people, recognized 
by him as the '^implacable rivals” of his own nation, but still endowed 
with a measure of dignity and mfAiasA 

Let England arise,” he cries, 'rand free herself from the blighting control 
of the profiteers and financiers who have maddened the dwellers in 
Ireland^ India, and Egypt, and now, at the bidding of oD magnates, ef 
giCftki seek the eictermitiation of the Turkbb race. Europe ig dull 
and apathede, says the author, '^ and willing to accept the stupid 

of Lloyd George that no testimony or information coming from 
a Moslem source need ever be considered 


BOOKS FROM AMERICA 

VEKi^Ltt!. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. (Boston, Maas.: H^tshten, 
Mi^n and C9.) <4.50. 

{HtBittPid ^ F. R. SCATCKERP.) 

iuaug^tton of a series of biographies of statesmen irho have 
played 4 leading role In the Great War and after by that of the ex-Grtek 
Premiaf was a happy thought. Strange that so unique a personality as 
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that of the Crecan leader should have, op to the present foiled to bring 10 
light his Boswell, hrevertheless Mr Gibbons's special quolificaiiom have 
enabled him to discbaige his oneimis task with judgment and imparthdityi 
and his ** Vcnbelos " is deddedly the best achievemeiit of its kind. 

Especial attention should be given to the chapter ** A Revolutionary by 
PtofessEon^"" as it enables die psychologist to gmsp what nn^i writers of the 
time have failed to understand—viat,, that the downfall of M. Venizelo^ 
was inevitable when he persisted in the course upon which he had 
etnbarked some two years before the catastrophe that closed his 
political career. 

From iEi>9 to i^og his fellow-Cretans, we are told* regarded their leader 
as erratic"" and ‘^tinreasonable." His greatest admirers deemed him a 
“gambler/* the Chancelleries of Europe held him to be a ‘'dangerous 
mischief-maker/‘ while the High Commissioner and officials detested him* 

The clue to his perple:dng conduct* hidden from ah, perhaps at first 
even from himself, is given by Mr. Gibbons, From the outset he regarded 
alt settlements of the Cretan question, other than that of union with Greece* 
as purely tiangitional, 

*'Why do ynu not put yourselves in our hands? You know we 
have already freed Crete, ah except in name, and if you work with the 
Powers your day will come more quickly than by forcing our hand 
and compelling us to oppose you/" 

To this remonstriince of a British naval officer during the Cretan rising 
of 1E97, M* Venizelos replied in terms that Mr, Gibbons regards *"as the 
history of the last hundr^ years in the Near East/" Said Mr. Veairelos: 

" * European policy is invariably the maiutenance of the 
and you will do nothing for the subject races unless we^ by taking 
the initiative, make you realire that hdping us against the Turks is the 
lesser of two evils.’ 

' D—— it alb the beg^r i^ right 1' wrote the British officer, and 
I hope we shan't have to about him/ " 

Mr. Gibbous in his final chapter* and indeed throughout, criticizes the 
actions of the Powers with a Iriink severity that throws valuable light upon 
the attitude of the New World to the time-honoured traditions of Old- 
World diplomacy; and one awaits with interest his commcnls on Greece's 
rejection of its former leader, which he anticipated as little as did the 
persons chiefiy concerned 


TtfE Makliko or AuEfttCA. By Lilian Dalton, fllustntious by John 
Napper^ (Stead's Shilling Series.) I£&us^ Kings- 

way* VS^C a. 

F. R, ScAttWKRix) 

English-rcading children all over the world will rejoice in these thxilHng 
stories of the making of that New World which fo exercising an ever¬ 
growing Infiuenoe upon the destiny of humanity* 

” An egg, fioating seaward; a rusty diaifi and a New World. What 
have these 10 do with each other?" Thus opens the story of Christopher 
Colbmbus. 







^SS 

John Sccitli's are less wdi-knowa^ but they form a taJe of 

breathless inLerest There are many John Smiths ttnlay quite as daiing 
and tmselfi&hp ** He would rather want than borEOW, or starve than not 
pay ■ . , he loved action! mnre than words, and haled falsehood worse 
than death. 

Miss Dalton ts a gtfked writer (or the young of all agcs^ and it is to be 
hoped that she will be induced to turn her attentinn to the bcrok events 
connected with the naakiog of that Community of Nations known as the 
British Empire*" 

The two shilling editioDi bound in clothi is well adapted for a school 
prize or birthday present. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

The CtviLtAN*s Sooth India. By Civilian.” {T^ 

13S. 6iL net 

The author is au^ous, as is pointed out in the preface, to show ^*that 
there are other parts of India besides the Punjab/'^ Recent political 
events have brought this home to the general reader* It Is written in 
an easy styles and is snitid^le for light reading* 

Letters from Chwa ano Japan. By John Dewey and Alice C* Dewey. 
(2Vsf*) Qs* net. 

The author^ who is Prolwor of Philosophy in Columbia University, 
and his wife here record to their children^ in the form of lettersp their 
experiences and impressions on a pleasure trip- The chapters dealing 
with the political events in Chimi during the year 1919 are of special 
interest 

TttE INPLUEKCE OF THE SeA OM THE POLITICAL HtSTORY OF JAPAN. By 
Vice-Admiral G. A- Ballard, C.H. i8s- net 

This book traces the rise of Japan as a sea-power from the Korean 
War of the sixteenth century to the present day* The Rosso Japanese 
War is carefully studiedi and the last chapter deals with those problems 
which are being considered by the Washington Conference- The xuithor 
pleads for a spirit of mutual concessions^ and points out that racial 
difTercnces cannot be abolished by the League of Nations* 

The DEv^LoeiirEHT or an Indian Policy (rStS-iSsSj By G. Anderson 1 
c.LE** M*A-, and M. Subedari b.a., b.sc. 5^ net, 

The above is the second of three volumes on the theme of “ The Last 
Days of the Company/* and is designed to be a source book for students 
of this period of Indian History* The general armngement of the book 
is HdmirablOi and encourages the reader to OKoroise his own judgment upon 
the authorities dted. 

The Orioih ako Evolution of the Hunan Race. By A. ChurchwairL 
{Alkn and Unm'nJ) 45s* net. 

The condusion! of the author of this excellently illustrated book are 
that man originatod in Africa, and that the evolution of the human fkce 
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can stHl be mjoed from the lowest type of original man. Ttiis work fomis 
An important companion volume to Ptofessor Arthur Keith'^a Antiquity 
of Man/' 

Colloquial Arabic. By G. J, Letbami WiA.* lld, (Crcwn Aj^enfs far 
ike CW&mes.} 15a. net 

The above Is an admirable textbook for students of the Shuwa diaJect^ 
of Bomu, Nigeria^ and the region of Lake Chad- It is a variety of 
Sudanese Arabic. The book is divided into three parts: (1) Gtammar] 
(2) ^lecdoDs of short gayrngg;, proverbs, i-hymes, etc-; (j) vocabulEiry- 
Arabic characters are not givenp but a system of translltenition has been 
adoptedp to show not only the colloquial pronunciation^ but also to 
indicate the correct Amble spelling, in the Arabic characlcTi when known 
of any word given- 

The History of Persia- By Brigidler-General Sir Percy Sykes. 
Second Edition. {Afacmt//an.) 

Tt is a remarkable event that a learned work such as the above has 
attained a second edition In so short a time. The fact is that the two 
volumes are so replete with learning and scholarship that a new edition 
has been a long^felt want. Moreover the author has wisely brought this 
monumental work up to date by a scries of chapters ending with the 
present ritnation. General Dunsterville's mission is fully described, and 
the work ends with an appeal to the upper classes in Fereia. But this is 
only part of the authors new work. All the other chapters have been 
brought up to date In the light of fresh inforrnatioa 


iSfessrs. Probsthain have just issued a large Sanskrit Catalogue^ wbicht 
we understand, is the largest yet published in Eng^d with the whole of 
Sanskrit Litemture. Here are to be found the rare edition of the ** Uliite 
Yajtif Veda," edited by jL Weberj Boehtlingh and Rothes “Standard 
Sanskrit DictionaryMax-Mulleris edition of the “ Rig Veda." 

There are also sections on Art, Religion and Philosophy, Sikh and 
Farsi Literature. The Catalogue i$ systematically arranged, and can serve 
as a general guide to Sanskrit Literature^ 

^fessrs. Pfobsthain deserve all praise for the clear arrangement of this 
difficult work- 


We have received by courtesy of the Netherlandj Consul'Geneml in 
London a copy of Year-Book of the Netherlands East Indies^* 

{1920). This annual publication of nearly jno embellished with 

maps and beauriful photographs, seanrs to us indispensable for all those 
who take an interest in the Dutch colonies in Asia The historical 
portion which appeared in early editions has been dispensed with, and 
the introductory matter entitled ^^Geographical Description" now only 
occupies twenty pagesp We think that the section devoted to the press 
might be lengthened^ and some description added of the scope and 
subjects of the various periodicals that are mentioned, as well as their price 




WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


Conte }iTs: Emf Oritntal Sfuditt—Imitff 

Iwititiitt — Niir and Mid^ Ait^^an^ 

Cdkr^tiirR I>iMi^r^X$&IopcaI SiXiH^Prriia Sodiijf 


The Proceedings of the East India Assocktion will be found on pp. $3 
of this issue. The nest meeting will be held on Monday* January 23^ 
when Mr. E. E. A. Cottoni c*ue,, will read his paper on "Castes and 
CusEoois of Malabar.”* The Right Hon. Lord Feniknd, g.c.s.u, 0.04.1.^ 
has iclndly promised to take the chair at 3.30 p.m, at the Caxton Hall. 


The following lectures at the School of Odental Studies should prove of 
special interest to readers of the Asiatic Review i 

IifOtA AND ITS Problems 

Ten Lectturesj with lantern^lide illustrationsi are being delivered by Sir 
John G. Cummingt K^cj.^., cs-l^ si.a,, f.r.o.s., former Meraberi Execu¬ 
tive Council of Bengal, at the School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus^ 
E,C on Mondays at 6 p*m..r beginning October 10 [omitting October jr). 
Fee 4s. (out-country teachei^ los.). 

—1. A General Territonal and Political Survey. 11. Social 
and Racial Differences. HI. Agncultural and Economic Development 
IV. Trade and Industry. V. Educational Policy. VL Law and Order. 
VIL Village Home Life. ^^IL Religions and Sec^. IX. India as 
through the Eyes of Western Traveller? and Writer?, X. Adminiatratiot]: 
Past, Present, and Future, 

China 

Ten lectures by Dr- Hopkyn Rees, Univmity Reader in Chin^ Sehoot 
of Odentiil Studies, at the School Finsbury Circus; E.C, on Monday^ 
at 6 p.tn.t bcgtoning January 33. Fee 4s, (out^oounTry teachers, 10s,), 

5yl/^s* —I. China and the West. 11, The Transformation of China, 
IIL Religion in China. IV. Govemment in China. V* The CbLuese 
People. VI. Chinese Folk-lore, VII. Chiricse Superatitions. VIII. 
Chinese Fictioiu 


The /fidia k publishing immediately “The Sind Mystic, Shah 

Abdul LatiC being a abort account of his life and work by hL M. Gidvani, 
M,A. (Lecturer In Englishp Elphin^tone College^ Bombay). Professor 
Strygowski has been invited to lecture before the Society, on Janimiy 2, 
on " Indo-Peisian Painting.'^ At th* Annual Meeting, held 00 Novem¬ 
ber iB, Professor T, W* Rhys Davids was fMlected President of the 
Society, and Sir J, H. MarshalJ, K.C.I.E., Sir Rabindmnath Tagore, utt.d,, 
and Robert Bridges, its Vice-Presidents. 


There was a meeting of the C^n/ra^ A nan S^arfyon December 8, 
Colonel Eh B, Eg well, ChS*l, read a paper on the “ Turkish Land 
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Laws and their Lmid Revenue System ai applied to Iraq.^ Lord Camock 
wai¥ 10 the chair. The lecturer drew an interesting parallel between the 
Roman and Turkish land syistetna^ He compared the Impenal Laud 
Oihce at Consiantinople with the TabeliaHtnn Cssaris^ The practice of 
farming the taxes wa^ also com moo Eo both systems. Comparing Iraq 
with India, he declared that the former had sufiered from the abseoce of 
the genius manifested by Akbar. 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer testified to the abiliiy of Akbar, An equitable 
system of land tenure and land asscssmeot was imperati ve in any country 
if she is to survive. The lack of it had caused the French and Russian 
revolutions' The Turks also had shown incompetence. They had sought 
to impose from above, while the British in India had reversed the proem 
and always began the inquiry on the spot, working upwards^ Hence it 
was not only equitable, but also a miracle of accuracy. 

At a meeting of the Co/mih/ Jnsfitrtft on Niirvember a paper 

on " India and Some Problems," by Viscount Chclmsfordi was read by 
Viscountess Chelmsford. The chair was taken by the Marquess of Crewe. 
The paper was in the form of a time-table of the daily duties of the Viceroy 
of India. Special points were; ^.) The smallness of the stafi* of the 
Government of India com pared to Home Departments; (li.) their high 
quality» (Jii-) the inidatinn of the reforms has coincided with the rise in 
prices and the fall in the purchasing power of money. In the subsequent 
discussioDp Lord Meston pointed out that the Viceroy had gained 
enormously by having had previous m^perie^ce in the administration of 
democraEic countries like the Dominions. The lecture, with discussion, 
appeats in the I>ecember issue of Ukiftd which is, as usuah 

replete with interesting in formation^ 

A new society has been formed with the name 75i# JWoi- amd MfddU 
East Ais^atim. Among lu objects are; 

" To maintain a sympalhetic attitude towards Moslem sentimeot in the 
British Empire and the Moslem world at large by advocaring— 

" (n) Thai no settlement betweeir Turkey, Greece, and the Powers cap 
he saiisfiictory that does not reslore Constantinople, Eastern Thrac^ and 
Anatolia, including Smyrna, to the Ottoman Empire, in accordance with 
Mr. Lloyd George's pledge that we were not fighting * to deprive Turkey 
of it$ capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which arc predominantly Turkish in race." 

“ (^) That for commemaJ* atrategic, and political retsems it la to our 
interest that friendly tclations with the Ottoman Empire should be re¬ 
newed and promoted in every possible way." 

All corjespondcncc and enquiries should be sent to the A^ing Hon. 
Secretary, Captain E. N, Bennett, J.P., ta, Prmce Arthur Roadi Hamp- 
st^d, Londooi N.W. 

On December to a conversaiione was held at the London MiiBltm 
House, III* CampdenHiU Road, W. £1, 10 meet the Khwaya Kanuil-ud- 
din, recently relumed from India, 

XVIEL 


L 
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A Cauca^»n PinDer was held ai the Lyceum Club on December 5- In 
the subsequent discussion Madauie Zirdij took the chab, and among the 
guesu were tbe three representatives of die Caucasian states—viz^p Prince 
SombatofT (Geargia), General Bagntoum (Artnexiia}^ Mirjagoub Mehtiev 
(Aierbaidjian)> Madame Manna Karine reDdeied Armenian folk-songs, 
■nd the distinguished company included Lord Cliffijrd, Mr* and Mrs. 
Chong, Mr. Fetradjiaii, Mr, Erayley Hodgetts and Miss Robinson. 


The Sociological Society is giving increasitig attention to political 
qoestious. In the sum mer Mi. Sastri gave an addre^, and on November a a 
Mr. R. W* Seton Watson gave a lectore on '‘ The Successors of Austria- 
Hungary : Some of theii Frobletns,” The ^erim is being 

made available toi die general public at 5a. per issue. This review con¬ 
tains the proceedings of the Society, 1 series of articles, and a Literary 
supplement On December so Mr* Christopher Dawson spoke on a new 
theory of history. 

The Fmta Society held a meeting on November 15. Lord Lamiugton 
look the chair, and a paper was read by Mr* Cugushrili {Secretary of the 
Georgian Legarion) on "The EolBheviki and the Middle East*' The 
lecturer insisted that the ambitions of Bolshevism were identical with those 
of Impenal Russia where the Middle East was concerned- He also gave 
an interesting di^eription of the Bolshevik army. Mr. W. E. D. Allen in 
a short speech drew attention to the civilizing Indtience of Russia in 
*A 5 ia during the Tsarist r^ime. 


The Independence Ehiy of CKecbo^Slovakk was celebrated on Octoba- 2B 
at the Poitman Rooms. Mr. F- P* Marchant compared the new state 
to Sparta and to Athims* Its President was combining the virtues of 
Pericles and Epaminondas. On the following Sunday the annual thanks¬ 
giving service was held at Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, in 
the presence of the Czecho-Slovak Minister A moving address was 
delivered by that great friend of small nationalities in Eastern Europe^ the 
Rev. T. Hunter Eoyd. A copy of the Czech Bible was presented to the 
Rev, Dr* Poole by Mr. jL C. Shlehover^ 


Th^ Japan Society has held two meetings this autumn. Mr. Gerald 
Mere lectured on “Japanese Women, Ancient and Modern” The 
Japanese Ambassador look the chair, and in the course of a humorous 
speech recalled that a Japanese woman named “Jingo" (jk) had led in 
the past a great expedition of conquest* A vote of thanks to the lecturer 
was proposed by Mr* Arthur Diosy- 

On December 9 Mtp W. L, Schwartz^ Professor of Standford 
Umversiiy, UiS.A*, read a paper on “The Potters and Poiicry of 
Satsume." The lecture was ^ustrated by some admirable shd^ On 
January 1 j Mr. Malden will Epeak on Japan, and show a series of lanti^ 
slides from his own photographs. 






CORRESPONDENCE 


*'A fair HEA.ttl»0 AMD »0 FAVODR” 

RUSSIA’S RECOVERY 

4, Hkdnswicr Placx, LOHDOH, N,W. f, 

1 „ 1 ^ 1 . 

Sir,—N ot crery proterb is a good guide. Sdcue misIeadiDg ^ 

take for instance: One soldier does not constitute a regiment"' In tbe 
first placet tbere could be no regiment at all unless there had once been 
a single soldier. SecoudlyT anjqae who worka hard must have the 
conviction that hU woikt being good, should succeed, and tbat^ through 
his moral infinence^ he may gain pow^ sooner or later, at all events^ over 
his fellows. No defender of truth must allow his energy to be paralysed 
merely because be does not immediately find outaide support He must 
look for inspiration to bis own heart and soul. The task I recommend is 
nadouhtedly not an ^sy oue« Vet diaracters of this kind be found— 
asj for instance, ^he American Ambassador in London at the time of the 
outbreak of the Great War. His letters to President Wilson, pnblished in 
the November issue of ffbnfr, offer a noble sample, which has 

received the unstinted praise of Viscount Grey, who said: “ Mr* Page is 
one of the finest illustrations 1 have ever known of the value of character 
in a public maOp*' But appreciations of this kinds e:ven when ofatained, 
are only secured after much eJTon, Here is Mr. Page's own statement 
regarding his di^hculties at the commencement of the war: 

Those two first days there waa. of course, gr^t confusion, Crary 
men and weeping women were imploring and cursing and demanding 
—God knows, it was bedlam turned loose- I have been i^Ied a man of 
the greatest g]enius for m emergency by some, by others in absolute 
Took by others every epithet between th^ extremes. 

" Men sbcx>k English banknoies in my face and demanded United 
States moneyp and swore our Government and iu agents ought to be 
shoL Women expected me to hand them sfeamsbip tickets home 
When some found out that they could not get tickets on the transports 
(which they assumed wonid sail the next day), they accused toe of 
^vQuritism. These absurd experiences will give you a bint of the 
pink-"* 

But there is 1 saying which 1 sincerely like: **To lose money is to 
lose nothing ; to lose courage is to lose everything^'(including, 1 would 
add, Christian Faith}. Let the single upholder of truth cling to his 
courage as a soldier foUows a banner. 

5uch a soldier should command a hearing, even when defending a 
cause which has gone out of fiashion* .The Russian Monarchical Party in 
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Berlin t the President of which is M. Markod'} bive pabliehed n parapbtet^ 
by V, RudnefT with a preface hf M, GaniniOi the contcnti of whkh 
are undoubtedly a rcTebition. M* Rudneff was Vice-Procunttor of the 
Legal Council of Ekateriuoslav. During the disgraceful Kerensky 
Govemmenc, he received a special cpmmission to study all the documents 
relating to the rulera in Russia, both the Impcriil f^ily and those in 
odicial circles. But^ to the surpri^ and great indignation of those who 
had appointed himg M. Rudneff, being an honesi man, wrote nothing hut the 
truth, and described ^cts as he actually found them, with integrity and 
courage. By that act M- Rudneff became one of those single soldiers; 
already he baa become One of a regiment—the Russian Monarchical 
Party—and undoubtedly bis efforts will bear increasing fniiL 

Mow the two positions of the late Mr.^ Pago and of Rudneff may be 
very different, but their devorion to truth made them akin. 

Ah, yes, thank God, there are still good examples in this degenerate, 
atheistic world which we ought to find and follow courageously. Then 
help—unexpected, unforeseen, and unknown help—^is sure to come sooner 
or later. The spread of monarchical views contains the germ of salvation. 
Do not laugh at my dogmatEc tone j 1 base my assertions on concrete factSp 

OtOA NovtKor?' (mU Kikexit). 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

The November issue of CoU/t£cs €t Marim contains an interesting article 
by Pierre Cascelade on French inCuencc in Shanghai and TokyOd The 
French Athenaeum in the latter city was founded in September, igzj, but 
since the war it has made rapid progress in propagating knowledge of 
French art and liteiatixre. The Acad^mie Fraii^se ii offering an annual 
prixe for profidenqf in these subjects. The same issue makes long quota- 
lions from this year's arttdes of the AstAtic Review on Japan, and 
particularly on India. 

We have just received the first issue of a new Indian magazine entitled 
TA£ /ffama/ 0/ IndiM The editor is Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 

LittD.p F.R«£liat,B.t Xlniversity Professor of Modem Indian History at 
Allahabad. Perhaps the most intemiing article it one by the editor 
himself on the sources for the history of British India in ibe seventeenth 
century Contained in the British Museum and Bodleian Dbiaries. 

Those who are iutere^d in the Augom Treaty Qu^tkm will ffnd some 
mleresting details published in November issue of L'Asu Fiwtcaise^ 
The same issue coutaini the correspondence that led to the Sino-Getman 
Accord of May to, 1911, 


* ^^The Truth about the Russian Imperial Family." 





THE INDIAN CURRENCY POLICY 

By Sib. James Wilson, kx.s.i. 

An article written by me, and published in the Asiatic 
RETiEnv for January, 1921, contained a statement showing 
the value of the rupee measured in gold and silver—(11 in 
19131 (2) on January 31, 1920, immediately before the 
Secretary of State announced that he would aim at giving 
the rupee a fixed value in exchange of 11*3 grains of fine 
gold; and (3) on October 37, 1930, after the removal of 
the restrictions on the import and export of gold and silver 
had taken effect The changes which have taken place 
during the past twelve months will be seen from the table 
on p, 166, which adds to the information previously given 
the state of things on October 36, 1921, as shown by the 
quotations of that date, among which were the following: 
In London, price of gold, 104’2s. per fine ounce; price of 
silver per ounce 925 ; fine 39'6d. : rate of exchange of 
the rupee, (6'4d.; in New York, price of foreign silver, 
69*6 cents per fine ounce; in Calcutta, price of mint bar 
gold, 23’8 rupees per tola of 180 grains •, price of fine silver, 
98’r rupees per 100 tolas. 

According to these quotations on October 26, 1911, the 
value of the pound sterling was 92 grains of fine gold, while 
the sovereign contains 113 grains; so that the value of the 
pound sterling was on that date 8z per cenL of the gold In 
a sovereign, as compared with *72 per cent, a year before. 
The value of the rupee in pence sterling had fallen from 
19'4 to i 6‘4, but as the value of the pound sterling in gold 
had risen, the value of the rupee in pence measured in gold 
had only fallen from 14 to 13*4; or, in other words, the 
v^ue of the rupee measured in gold had fallen from 
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Value of the Rupee measured ih Gold and Silver, 



1 

In 1913^ 

! Oa 

J“ j’l 

1920. 

On 

Oct. S7, 

igaciv 

On 

Oct. 36* 

Z 93 X. 

Yiilue of the potind sterlJog in 
gnuDBofgotd ... 

MJ 

Sa 

S 3 


Value of the pound sterling as a 
percentage oi the sovereign 

TOO 

73 

73 

S 3 

Value of the sovereign (113 
grains of gold) in rupees: 

In London 

15 

\ t *9 

*7 

17V 

In India ... 

*5 


17 


Value of the rupee in grains of! 
gold: 1 

In London ... ,,, | 

7^5 

g-6 

6'6 

d '3 

In India ..a j 

7"5 

6*7 


6'3 

Value of the rupee in pence 
sterling iu London 

16 1 

3 i^ 

W4 : 

i 6"4 

Value of the rupee in pence 
measured m gold in London 

16 

30 

*4 

13*4 

Value of the rupee in gmlna of 
silver: 

In London 

353 
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184 

In India ... 

35S 

*57 
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6’6 grains to 6*3 in London, and from 6*7 grains to 6 *t in 
Calcutta. As ilie Secretary of State’s object was to keep 
the rupee stable at the rate of 11‘3 grains of gold, and it is 
now worth only about 6*3 grains, it is evident that no pro¬ 
gress has yet been made towards the attainment of that 
object Indeed the rupee is now worth less gold than the 
7*5 grains it was worth when It equalled in value one- 
fifteenth of a sovereign. Although the rupee is now worth 
about the same number of pence sterling as it was worth 
before the war—that is, 16 pence—it is, when measured 
in gold, now worth only 13’4 pence instead of the pre-war 
gold value of 16 pence and the ^4 pence gold value desired 
by the Secretary of State. Before the war the sovereign 
was stabilized at a value of 15 rupees. On January 31, 
1920, owing to India's having been stanfed of gold by the 
restrictions on import, a sovereign was worth in India 
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ly rupees, although in London the z 13 grains of gold con- 
Uiined in a sovereign could be bought for the equivalent of 
12 rupees. On October 27, 1920, after the removal of the 
restrictions on the import of gold, the sovereign was worth 
in India 17 rupees, and it is now worth in the Indian 
bazaars about iS rupees instead of the lo rupees aimed at 
by the Secretary of State. 

One of the reasons for this faJture of the Secretary of 
State’s currency policy has been the great fall in the gold 
value of silver throughout the world, which took place soon 
after the restrictions on the movement of gold from one 
country to another were abolished ; so that countries such 
as India, China, and South America, which had been pre¬ 
vented by those restrictions From obtaining the gold they 
wanted, were able to satisfy their requirements, and thus 
increase the world’s effective demand for gold, while at the 
same time reducing its effective demand for silver. In 1913 
an ounce of gold exchanged for about 34 ounces of silver 
all the world over. On January 31, 1920, both in New 
York and London, an ounce of gold exchanged for only 
15*5 ounces of silver, while on the same date in India, 
owing to the restrictions on the import of gold and to the 
enormous import of silver, an ounce of gold commanded 
23-5 ounces of silver. On October 27* nffci* the re¬ 

strictions had been removed, an ounce of gold exchanged 
for about 25 ounces of silver, alike in New York, in 
London, and in India; and on October 26, the ratio 
in all three countries w’as about 29 ounces of silver to 
t ounce of gold, or not very different from the ratio of 34 
to I which prevailed in 1913- I’O'r some time after the 
removal of the restrictions, the value of the rupee cor¬ 
responded pretty closely with the value of the 165 grains of 
silver contained in it—that is, the rupee had again become 
linked with silver as it was before the closing of the Indian 
Mints; but more recently it has become again unlinked 
from silver, and. on October 26, 1921, the rupee, which 
cbntains only 165 grains of fine silver, could purchase both 
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ttt London and in India, about 1S4 grains. The best 
measure of the gold value of silver is to be got from the 
New York quotations, according to which in 1913 an ounce 
of fine silver was worth in New York about 60 cents in dollar 
gold; on January 31, 1920, its price had risen to 133 cents ; 
it has now fallen to 70 cents on October 26, 1921, and to 
67 cents on November 14—that ts to say, it is not very 
much above its gold price in 1913. Although the gold 
value of the rupee no longer closeEy follows that of silver, it 
is to a considerable extent affected by changes in the world 
price of silver, and goes up and down when the gold vatue 
of silver rises or falls. 

Before the war, owing to the measures taken by the 
Government of India, the rupee was closely linked to the 
sovereign, and its gold value remained stable at one- 
fifteenth of a sovereign. Now it shows no signs of be¬ 
coming linked with gold, nor b it closely linked either with 
the gold value of silver or with the paper pound sterling. 
In fact, it is now a mere token coin, the value of which 
varies according to the Jaw of supply and demand. The 
supply of rupee coins has been vastly increased by the 
feverish issue of enormous numbers of new rupees from 
the mints in India, when India’s urgent demand for silver, 
in place of the gold it was prevented from obtaining, com^ 
pelled the Government at all costs to supply that demand 
by the issue of rupees to maintain the convertibility of its 
paper currency. At the same time the circulation of 
India's paper currency greatly increased, and added to the 
supply of currency. The demand for currency increased 
with the rise of prices in India, and at the same time there 
was an increase in the demand for rupee coins for the 
purpose of hoarding; but that demand has now fallen off, 
partly owing to the serious drought by which India was 
affected last year, and a very large number of rupee coins 
has been returned to the Government treasuries, and lies 
uselessly accumulated there. The quantity of silver coin 
and bullion in the Indian paper currency reserve on 
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October 31, 1921, was returned as 800 million nipees, and, 
as there must now be in existence something like 4,000 
million rupee coins, it appears that about one-fifth of all 
the rupee coins in existence is lying in the reserve 
treasuries. 

The change that has taken place in the note circulation 
during the last twelve months will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing statement: 


ISDIAN CuKSElfCV KESERVK (MfLUOXS OF ROPeSS). 
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During these twelve months the note circulation has 
increased by zoi million rupees, and the reserve of silver 
coin and bullion has increased by 206 million rupees, while 
the other forms of the reserve have remained practically 
unaltered. The gold in the reserve is valued at the 
statutory rate of to rupees to the sovereign or 11'3 grains 
of gold to the rupee, whereas the present price of gold in 
India is the equivalent of 18 rupees to the sovereign or 
6*2 grains to the rupee 1 so that, if the gold in the currency 
reserve were to be sold in the open market, the 24'3 million 
sovereigns’ worth would fetch*something like 43? million 
rupees instead of the 243 million rupees at which it is 
valued in the currency return. It should be taken credit 
for at its real market value, and the 194 million rupees by 
which that real '^alue exceeds the present nominal value 
should be utilized either to reduce the very lai^e amount 
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of Government of India securities held in reserve, or, 
better stilt, to recall an equivalent amount of notes from 
circulation without any change in the actual composition of 
the reserve, and thus reduce the total quantity of currency 
(rupees and notes) in circulation, and thereby increase the 
value of the rupee, whether measured in gold or in com¬ 
modities, improve the vaJtie of the rupee in exchange, and 
reduce the present high prices of commodities, measured 
in rupees, which press so hardly on the masses of the 
population. 

The advantages of a large circulation of currency notes 
are often greatly exaggerated. 11 is true that by getting 
the people of India to accept currency notes to the value 
of 1,797 million rupees, the Government of India has prac¬ 
tically borrowed that amount from the holders of these 
notes free of interest \ but, on the other hand, it has at 
great cost to store and guard Soo million rupee coins and 
gold to the value of 24'3 million sovereigns, and has to 
have recourse to the very doubtful hnancial expedient of 
putting into the reserve its own paper to the nominal value 
of 671 million rupees, and to Bnd from the revenue of the 
year the interest payable on that large quantity of Govern¬ 
ment securities. If a full account were worked out of the 
net financial advantage to the Treasury of this large issue 
of paper currency it would be found not to amount to any 
large sum. On the other hand, this great issue of notes 
adds to the quantity of currency in circulation, and therefore 
tends to reduce the value in exchange of the rupee coin, and 
to keep up the rupee prices of commodities. It also proves 
seriously embarrassing in times of crisis. The cost to the 
Government of India of maintaining the convertibility 
of its paper currency twd years ago must have been 
enormous. 

It would, therefore, be to the advantage of the people and 
trade of India, and also ultimately to that of its Treasury, 
to make a still greater reduction in the quantity of notes in 
circulation. In order to do so, it would be necessary 
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find the money to pay the holders of the currency notes to 
be withdrawn. This could be done in several ways. In 
the first place, the gold coin and bullion now uselessly held 
in the reserve to the market value of 437 million rupees 
could be sold, and the proceeds utilized to redeem and 
cancel that amount of currency notes. In the second place, 
a portion of the securities held in the reserve could be sold 
and the proceeds similarly used. In the third place, a 
portion of the I ndian gold standard reserve, which on 
September 30, 1921, consisted of British Government 
securities to the value of 40 million pounds—that is, about 
600 million rupees at the present rate of exchange—might 
be sold and the proceeds used to redeem currency notes. 
And in the fourth place, a part of the 3 oo million rupees' 
worth of silver coin and bullion, now in the currency 
reserve, might be utilised for this purpose i but this course 
is not to be recommended, because it would tend to increase 
the quantity of rupee coins in circulation, although no doubt 
a portion of the rupees so released would find their way 
into hoards. The Treasury is thus in possession of ample 
means to reduce the amount of notes in circulation from 
1,797 million rupees to the more manageable amount of, 
say, 1,000 million rupees, and thus increase the value of the 
rupee coin, both in exchange for the pound sterling and in 
exchange for gold or commodities. This procedure might 
result in the demand for currency notes exceeding the 
supply, and in the currency note selling at a small premium 
over rupee coins in the bazaar; but there would be no great 
harm in that. If a man having a credit of i,ooo rupees 
prefers a i,ooo*njpee note to a bag of i,ooo-rupee coins, 
why should he not pay a small premium for the convenience 
of obtaining a note, just as He pays a commission on a 
postal order P 

The Secretary of State’s brutum fulmcn not only raised 
expectations which proved vain, and thereby caused great 
loss to many peo|)le, both in India and in this country, but 
it led the Indian Legislative^ Council to place itself in a 
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ndiculnus position by declaring tbe sovereign to be legal 
tender in India for 10 rupees, while as a matter of fact any 
one having a sovereign can get about tS rupees for 
it in the bazaar, h also led the Indian Finance Minister 
to adopt in his budget the race of la Sd. per rupee, and to 
estimate for a loss on exchange of 55 million rupees, in 
consequence of the difference between this figure and the 
as. per rupee aimed at by the Secretary of State. As 
the rate of exchange is now little over is. 4d., and as 
the average rate for the year is certain to be much below 
J5. Sd., the nominal loss on exchange will certainly turn 
out to be very much larger than this estimate. The Indian 
budget framed on this basis is entirely misleading and far 
away from the facts, and it would give a much better idea 
of the real position of India's finances if the budget were 
recast in accordance with the facts, all income and ex* 
penditure in sterling being turned into rupees as nearly as 
possible at the actual average rate of exchange, and the 
item of Joss on exchange thus eliminated. 

In an article published in the July issue of the Asiatic 
Review, Mr. A. F, Cox, formerly Comptroller-General of 
India, has given an interesting account of the currency 
crises of tgoo and 1907, the moral of which is that it is 
highly dangerous to have too large an amount of notes in 
circulation. He practically admits the failure so far of the 
Secretary of State's policy, but apparently thinks it possible 
that in time exchange may be gradually raised to whatever 
rate is finally decided on, even if that rate be 2s. gold to 
the rupee, although the present rate measured in gold is 
only t3’4 pence to the rupee, notwithsunding the fact that 
during the last few months the balance of trade has turned 
in favour of India. Like him, I hope to see an improve¬ 
ment in the present low value of the rupee, but 1 am less 
sanguine than he seems to be, and shall be content if it can 
be restored to its pre-war value of 16 pence measured in 
8®^*^—iSp of 15 rupees to the soverrign. In order to 
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attain this object, I recommend the following practical 
measures : 

I. The Government of India should obtain the sanction 
of the Secretary- of State to cancel the announcemeni of 
February i, 1920, should announce that it will aim at 
giving the rupee a fixed value in exchange of one rupee for 
7 'S 3 grains of fine gold—that is, one*fifteenth of the gold 
content of the sovereign—and should make the sovereign a 
legal tender in India at the old ratio of 15 rupees. 

Steps should be taken to make a gradual reduction in 
the amount of currency notes in circulation to i^ooo million 
rupees by—(a) selling in the open market the 24*3 mrllioa 
sovereigns^ worth of gold now in tlie Indian currency 
reserve; (^) selling a sufficient quantity of the Govern* 
menc securities in the currency and gold standard reserves. 

3, If this process resulted in an unmanageable accumula- 
tion of rupee coins in the currency reserve, a proportion of 
them should be melted and sold as bullion in the open 
market. 

4, Not a single new rupee should be minted, nor should 
a single new currency note be issued, until the rate of 
exchange of the rupee has risen to i6 pence measured in 
gold—that is, to one fifteenth of the gold content of the 
sovereign. 

I also recommend that the Indian accounts and budget 
should be recast, all gold being estimated at its present 
market value in rupees, and all sterling being turned into 
rupees at the probable average rate of exchange of the 
year, say is. fd, per pound sterling, w'ith no large Item for 
** loss on exchange." 
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EDUCATION IN THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 

By M, Savayanagi 

{Artident iht Japanett EducatUntU Assixhtion) 

Despite the heading, ** Education In the Japanese Empire/' 
space precludes comprehensive observations on education 
as at present conducted throughout Japanese territory. 1 
have, therefore, been compelled to leave out of considera¬ 
tion Korea, Formosa, and Saghalien Island. It is not 
entirely devoid of academic interest, and, moreover, is a 
tempting subject for a descriptive treatise, to trace Japan's 
educational system to Its starting-point and consider the 
historical features of its development. Amongst the 
characteristic differences between Japan and the rest of the 
world stands out the fact that the uninterrupted history of 
her civilization goes back to over 2,600 years, thus covering 
the period of her national existence to the present day, if 
we exclude the still more ancient and mythical period. But 
I have no space to treat these points here. 

The educational system formulated simultaneously with 
the restoration of “ New Japan," which completely removed 
the heavy yoke of feudalism some fifty years ago, is an 
outcome of a comparative study of similar systems prevail* 
log in the Western World, in the adoption of which much 
discretion was used, while our former educational systems, 
hitherto sacred to tradition, were boldly discarded. To a 
casual observer there might appear neither cognate relation¬ 
ship nor a consistent connection between our new and old 
educational systems. Nevertheless, there is ground to 
believe that the new educational system has duly attained 
maturity and produced great and wholesome effects, becau£^ 
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preparations for the new system have been made during a 
very long time. 

Indeed, Japan’s educational system may be regarded as 
the superstructure erected by unsparing effort upon a 
foundation already fully tested. There Is a striking con¬ 
trast between the system of Japan and those of European 
countries, as the tatter have grown up spontaneously in the 
Course of several centuries. The whole arrangement of 
the European educational systems, in respect of school 
organizations, inter-relationship of schools and so forth, 
have been brought about without any attempt at a thorough 
preliminary investigation. The reverse is the case with 
Japan, her system being the result of a thorough investiga-. 
tion and not of a natural growth, so that it can even bear 
the test of a scrupulous synthetic analysis, and is, therefore, 

I venture to say, the nearest to the ideal, if viewed from 
the standpoint of systematic superiority alone. It need 
scarcely be said that I do not consider our educational 
system necessarily to possess every practical advantage, 
though I dare assert that our system, from the abstract 
point of view, is as good as it should be. 

Soon after the birth of ■* New Japan ’’ in the year i 863 , 
the Department of Education came into existence, and the 
present educational system was formulated after minute 
studies and elaborate investigations. The first education 
regulations issued were comprehensive, including elemen 
tary, secondary, higher, technical education, and also the 
normal schools. 

The connection between elementary and secondary 
education is maintained most closely. This close relation- 
might, 1 fear, baffle English readers, but e<|ually beyond 
comprehension to us Japanese is the almost complete 
absence of connection between elementary and secondary 
education in England. For instance, boys and girls of 
Japanese secondary institutions are without a single excep¬ 
tion ex-pupils of the elementary schools. All University 
students come from secondary schools, previous to which, 
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without exception, they attended primary schools. I ti J apart 
preparatory and public schools of any description are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence, which illustrates the close con¬ 
nection between the three grades of education—-elementary, 
secondary, and higher, 

Japanese elementary education is divided into two 
courses, the ordinary and the advanced, providing for a six 
years’ and a two or three years' term respectively. The 
ordinary course is obligatory from the age of six to the 
of twelve, and public opinion is at present in favour of its 
extension to the age of fourteen. This is now thought 
very likely to have Governmental approval in the near 
future, and in that case ordinary as well as advanced 
courses will have to he completed in eight years. At 
present the advanced course still remains optional. 

The majority of those who have completed the advanced 
course enter a business career of some kind or other, 
while others take the advanced or intermediate courses. 
The statistics of 191S show that the number of children 
completing the ordinary course was 908,862, out of which 
443,660 continued with the advanced course, whereas 
secondary schools received 38,544 boys and glrl^- 

Of course, there were a great number of entrants to con¬ 
tinuation schools directly after the completion of the 
ordinary course. At the present day Japan is well supplied 
with continuation schools, of which there are 10,777 with 
476,349 pupils. In some of these continuation schools 
subjects of a more advanced character are taught to much 
older pupils. 

I should like to make it quite dear here that in practice 
a dose inter-relationship between diverse schools is not 
always obtained. Not every child who has finished the 
ordinary course of a primary school, and who is entitled for 
entrance to a secondary school, obtains admission, owing 
to deficiency in accommodation. To-day about one-half of 
the total number of such applicants are ndmitted, and they 
are first subjected to a competitive examination of a 
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pretty severe standard, thus tnJltcting considerable hardship 
on the youthful applicants and on their parents* The case 
is worse with regard to prospective students in higher 
education, who, having sjrent the sttpulaied time in a 
secondary school, are legally entitled to have their applica'^ 
don grantecL They also are obliged to submit to a most 
severe entrance examination, on account of a similar 
dehdency in accommodation in the higher institutions. 
In round numbers only one-third of these students are 
admitted eventually, so deplorable is the situation in Japan 
at this moment. 

The accommodation of secondary schools is, neverthe¬ 
less, by no means limited, the number of secondary schools 
of various kinds totalling 1,330 in the year 191S. Japanese 
schools are generally large; the iota] sitting accommoda¬ 
tion being 371,750, or an average of some 310 scholars per 
school. Of secondary school pupils there are 66 per 
10,000 of population. Failing the exact figure in England 
for secondary school pupils, we may, perhaps, estimate their 
quota at 397,000 on the assumption that England’s popula¬ 
tion is 45,000, CXX), so that the proportion of pupils is almost 
the same as in my country. Pupils between twelve to 
eighteen years of age should be included, in Japanese 
secondary schools none are admitted under twelve years, 
until which age the boy or girl are expected to remain in 
primary school In this respect there would appear to 
be nothing corresponding to the educational systems of 
European countries. Omitting intentionably the exact 
statistics, it must be noted that higher educational institu¬ 
tions in no small numbers are scattered all over the 
Japanese Empire. 

To sum up, a well-planned* and systematic connection 
between different schools in Japan has not been put into 
satisfactory execution on account of the shortage in school 
accommodation; a remedy lies in the simple expedient 
of erecting more and more secondary and higher grade 
schools. Secondary school accommodation is being in- 
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creased by something like two score annually, and a few 
annual additions are being made to the number of higher- 
grade schools. 

The Japanese are inclined to take education too seriously 
in so far as they are earnestly anxious for higher education, 
to obtain which they will submit to the greatest personal 
hardships. There is perhaps no nation as crazy for educa¬ 
tion as my compatriots. Instances are not infrequent in 
Japan where parents send thetr children to school even if 
their hereditary landed property must be dispos^ of, or 
heavy debts contracted for that purpose. One is some¬ 
times agreeably surprised to find iu the lower classes of 
Japan men who have completed secondary, even higher, 
education, and this peculiarit>* explains the numerical 
excess of aspirants for secondary and higher education. 

Besides the particular phases, characteristic of Japan’s 
educational sy'stern, which have just been outlined, a 
democratic feature in the system Is in a great measure 
noticeable. Irrespective of social classes and conditions, 
the children from rich and poor parents are brought up in 
primary schools in the self-same manner for six years. Of 
late several primary schools have been newly opened to 
cater chiefly for the children of the rich, charging higher 
fees, but their number is still so small as to be almost 
negligible. A large percentage of secondary and higher 
school students belong to the lower classes. An English¬ 
man might be nonplussed and unable to understand this 
circumstance, and I believe that nowhere else in the world, 
sHiVe in Japan, can one find a parallel to this phenomenon. 

japan has five State Universities, more than a dozen 
colleges, and eight Universities in private hands, all 
vested with the authority necessary for conferring diplomas. 
Female University students are very few in number com¬ 
pared with those in the Universities of foreign countries. 
There are two other Universities exclusively for female 
students, in the State Universities the number of female 
undergraduates are very, very few, and including non- 
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colle^ace members do not exceed one hundred. The two 
Imperial Universities, one in Tokyo and the other in 
Kyoto, could compete, probably without much difficulty, 
with any of the best of the world-famous Universities 
abroad. Inscribed on the faculty of the Tokyo Imperial 
University are approximately iSo professors, 70 assistant 
professors, and 170 lecturers. Its yearly expenditure 
reaches a grand total of Yen 3,600,000. 

For training competent teachers a separate system of an 
excellent kind is arranged, and for the future teachers of 
primary schools provision is made in numerous normal 
schools in different localities throughout the country, and 
for those of secondary schools there are four higher normal 
schools. University graduates are eligible for a teachership 
in secondary schools under the regulations framed speci¬ 
fically for that end. 

The Japanese school curriculum includes almost all sub¬ 
jects which are taught in English schools, the only excep¬ 
tions being lessons in Latin and Greek, the place of these 
being taken by the Chinese classics, and the study of 
Ethics is substituted for that of Scripture, That Japanese 
education has no bearing whatever on religion constitutes 
one of its outstanding features. 

In Japan there are, of course, private institutions of 
every grade, but these are so few that the entire elementary 
educational system may be said to be established and main¬ 
tained solely at public expense. With regard to secondary 
education only some io per cent, of the establishments are 
in private endowment. Private Universities, though larger 
in number, cannot be compared with their national sister 
institutions as regards membership and equipment, not to 
speak of scholarship. 

Japanese education is progressive in the extreme, and 
there is no hesitation in following the better example of 
other countries. While upholding the inborn spirit of Japan, 
cherished ever sifice the early days of our national foundation, 
Japanese educationalists are likewise verj' desirous to intro- 
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duce new ideas and knowledge from the Western world. 
We have learned much and are glad to learn more froai 
England as to her educational system. In recent years 
the Adult Education System in England has attracted our 
careful attention, and, again, the People's High School 
System in Denmark is thought full of value by many 
Japanese authorities. Thus Japanese educationalists arc 
ever taking pains to get still nearer to the most perfect 
type of education. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDIA 
Bv Lord Mesto^, k.c.sj. 

In giving to it the attention which the Indian situation 
demands to-day, the British public are doubly handicapped. 
On the one band, they are distracted by the ejcciting events 
which are now chasing each other through domestic politics; 
on the other, they are very inadequately served with infor- 
mation of what is really happening in India. The morning 
newspaper is obsessed by only three topics; The antics of 
Mr. Gandhi the outrages for which he and his teachings 
are directly accountable, and the efforts of an irresponsible 
majority in the L^istative Assembly to wrest all power 
from the Central Government at Delhi, This, however, is 
by no means the whole picture We hear nothing of the 
feeling in the public services; the treatment of Europeans, 
especially in isolated areas;* or even the part played by the 
new Indian Ministers, to whom we naturally look for the 
leadership of Indian public opinion. Meanwhile private 
letters, from both Englishmen and friendly Indians, continue 
to bring the most perturbing news, Eind experts are not 
Jacking to tell us that are on the eve of losing India. 
We stand badly in need of a dispassionate review of the 
position from inside knowledge. Such a review was 
promised in the form of a despatch from Lord Reading 
early In February,^ but it has not yet seen the light, 

Lord Northdidie's outqjoken narrative was an exocption to ihe Eeaenil 
silence on those topic;. * * 
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In its absence the following does not seem to be an over¬ 
statement : 

In the first place, outbreaks of mob violence are now at 
any lime and almost anywhere possible, Mr. Gandhis 
doctrines and the license enjoyed by his party have 
thoroughly unsettled the credulous masses, and brought to 
the surface the element of ruthless criminality which, though 
always present in Indian society, is kept well under >n 
normal times. The arrest of Mr. Gandhi himself has 
been taken with outward calm ; but any incident in the 
“martyrdom” he has so long courted may cast a spark 
into the inflammable material which has now accumulated. 
Sporadic in all probability and badly organised the dis¬ 
turbances will be if they come, but none the less widespread 
and destructive, and their chief fury will be reserved for 
Europeans and for Indians who have refused to countenanM 
the non-co-operation movement. Apprehensions on this 
score are general, and Lord Rawlinson’s recent warning 
shows that they are not mere alarmism. 

In the second place, there is surging through the country' 
a wave of racial animosity, which is breaking down the old 
kindly relations between the English officials and the people 
among whom they worked. Large numbers of clvd ser¬ 
vants, including many who had thrown themselves whole¬ 
heartedly into the reforms, despair of any further usefulness 
to India, and are only waiting the earliest moment for 
release. In some provinces the trouble in this respect goes 
deeper than in others, where the people cannot forget their 
natural courtesy; but the mot has gone forth from 

the extremist camp that Europeans are to be boycotted and 
insulted as a step in the programme of their final ejection. 

In the third place, the new Constitution is already creak¬ 
ing and labouring heavily. What was inaugurated two 
years ago was an instalment of self-government in the 
provinces and greater facilities to tlje elected represen¬ 
tatives of the people for influencing the policy of the Central 
Administration. As a check on any attempts by the new 
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Legislatures to exceed their powers, the Governors in the 
one case, and the Governor-General in, the other, were 
invested with wide authority to take measures necessary 
for the discharge of the responsibilities reser^'ed to them 
respectively. This, in brief, was the scheme approved by 
Parliament, and acclaimed in India for its generosity. The 
extremists, it is true, have been consistent, then as now, 
in rejecting it as inadequate, and in demanding full self- 
government at once. But the more temperate politicians 
who undertook to work the scheme are straining the 
machinery in many directions, encroaching on the “reserved" 
fields of business, and demanding to dictate policy for the 
consequences of which they have no responsibility. The 
Central Government has conceded much in the hope of 
arriving at a working understanding ; but with a section of 
the Assembly reason is clearly being subordinated to the 
fear of extremist pressure, and each concession is only a 
Sign for further claims. It is difficult to conceive how, 
if this continues, a stable government is going to be 
carried on. 

In the fourth place, India is only now experiencing the 
economic aftermath of the war, and beginning to face the 
anxieties with which we in this country are far too familiar. 
High prices and the low exchange are breaking the hearts 
of men on fixed pay; the empty provincial exchequers are 
shattering the hopes of eager reformers in education and the 
like; while heavy military expenditure and largely increased 
taxation are enormously enhancing the difficulties of the 
Central Administration. India had dreams of the millen¬ 
nium, and woke up to bankruptcy'. Discontent and dis¬ 
couragement are the sequels. 

This is the position, as I see it, in the broadest outline. 
By its gravity some observers are driven into advancing 
desperate remedies. A tropical administrator of the highest 
eminence advises^the conversion, wherever possible, of 
British India into Indian States, which would be a pitiful 
confession of the failure of our own system. More super- 
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ficial critics are clamouring for a Treaty, after the fashion 
of our pacts with Ireland and Egj'pt. whereby the advent 
of full Dominion status for India would be accelerated, and 
a date would be fixed for our withdrawal from the country. 
But what conceivable analogy is there between India on 
the one hand and Ireland or Egypt on the other ? Ireland, 
as part of the United Kingdom, has practised responsible 
government for over a century, Egypt has never been in 
the British Empire, and we are concluding what has always 
been avowedly a temporary occupation for a special purpose. 
India is a part of the British Empire, and has never known 
responsible government in any form ; we have undertaken 
to give her free institutions as and when she adapts herselt 
to their use. In drawing constitutional parallels a little 
commonsense is advisable. 

The true remedy for the present ferment lies not in drastic 
change, but in patience and a consistent policy on the part 
both of His Majesty's Government and of the Viceroy and 
his councillors on the spoL Their first and most urgent 
duty is the prevention of disorders; and for this task the 
local authorities must have adequate force available. Its 
disposition may be safely left to them ; all that we can do 
from this end is to resist any weakening of the British 
garrison on grounds of economy or otherwise. Sixpence oft 
the income-tax would be a poor compensation for civil war 
in India. But,next to armed force, which no one wishes to 
see employed, the chief insurance against disturbance of the 
peace is a steady enforcement of the ordinary law, If 
seditious meetings and the activities of Mr, Gandhis 
** volunteers" are prohibited, the prohibition should be 
absolute and effective. Once the Government is seen to 
be in earnest, the sober-minded will soon rally to its support, 
and the pleasurable excitement of defying the law will 
steadily wane. 

Then will come the harder task, th^ slow reconstruction 
of the position which Mr. Gandhi has endeavoured to 
destroy. His assaults werfe delivered not only at our scheme 
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of political progress, but through it at our whole mission in 
India. *' India for the Indians " is no new war-cry ; there 
was a well-known revolutionary orator of Lord Minto's time 
who used to tour Bengal with a banner which bore the sole 
device'' EXPULSION.” But simple pairiotlsm has never 
been its inner meaning; and if we believe that we have any¬ 
thing of value to leave with India when we finally depart, 
we must now mobilize and strengthen that section of Indian 
thought which accepts our ideals of civilization and does not 
find the words of all wisdom in the Vedas. To this end we 
must resolutely pursue our policy of training India in the use 
of free institutions, and obliterating all colour distinctions 
which lower the self-respect of Indians. In this way only 
can the spirit of co-operation replace the fever of racial 
bitterness. 

If there is to be co-operation, however, Englishmen and 
Indians must each have their allotted share in the work. 
This was the keynote of the Act of 1919, and the sooner we 
get back to it the better. Irksome though the system of 
dyarchy may be to the impatient or the ambitious, it pre¬ 
serves the balance of duties during the march towards full 
self-governmenL Short cuts, or what Sir Valentine Chirol 
describes as “skipping dyarchy,” may easily set a province 
on the slippery path which ends in the Ministers enjoying 
power without responsibility and the Governor-in-Coundl 
being saddled with responsibility without power. It was 
precisely this d^nommenl which certain Indian politicians 
strove to secure, and the Government of India strenuously 
resisted, when the Act was on the anvil. Lord Sdborne’s 
Committee could not have been more definite than they 
were in pronouncing against any short cuts in di archy : 

“They (the Committee) regard it as of the highest 
importance that the Governor should foster the habit 
of free consultation between both halves of his Govern¬ 
ment. and. Indeed, that he should insist upon it in all 
important miftters of common interest. . , , But while 
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the Commiltee anticipate much advantage from 
amicable and* as far as possible, spontaneous associa¬ 
tion for purposes of deliberation, they would not allow 
it to confuse the duties or obscure the separate re¬ 
sponsibility which will rest on the two parts of the 
Administration. Each side of the Government will 
advise and assist the other; neither will control or 
impede the other Select Committees Reports 
printed November i j, t^tg, para. 5). 

Further on in the same Report they lay down the principle 
that the Budget is not to be ** used as a means for enabling 
Ministers or a majority of the Legislative Council to direct 
the policy of reserved subjects and in more than one 
passage they insist that, if the Legislature attempts to 
manipulate the Budget in such a manner, the power of both 
the Viceroy and Governors to overrule it is real and meant 
to be used whenever necessary, and not to be regarded as 
unusual or arbitrary. This Is how the Committee saw 
dyarchy working, and how Parliament intended it to work* 
Vet, before the Act was a year old, we had Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu writing to The Times^ in a letter worded as an 
appeal to the extremists: 

“ We may dispute about the sufficiency of the 
measure, we may fret against its multitudinous safe¬ 
guards, checks and counterchecks as not affording free 
scope to Indian talent, but these are only matters of 
detail, which time will soon rectify and adjust I speak 
on this subject with knowledge, and 1 tell my country¬ 
men that the Act gives them a machinery which, it 
they will only properly handle it, will make them 
irresistible, and the Executive with their reserved 
subjects will be as much subject to their control as the 
Ministers with the transferred subjects." 

Coming from so wcU-infctrmed an authority as a member 
of the Secretary of State's Council, while still in office, this 
hint needed little emphasis. Instead of confining them¬ 
selves to the great administrative and social reforms which 
lie within their own jurisdiction, the Councils have in 
several instances been tempted to show themselves—^in 
* Th* Timtt of Etecember jj, i^ao. 
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Mr. Basil's phrase — -irresistible, and to assert control over 
matters outside their sphere. Nothing but confusion and 
friction can result- Among the merits of the new Constitu¬ 
tion, elasticity is not the least, and it would be foolish to 
imagine that improvements in machinery and procedure 
will not be devised long before the first decennial stage is 
complete. But the main principles are the only rails on 
which the new Constitution can run \ abandon them, and a 
smash is inevitable. If this is recognized when India 
returns to her senses and the bogey of non-co-operation is 
laid, harmonious progress will become possible. Conflicts 
over jurisdiction where the law is clear can end only in the 
break-down of the Constitution, and a break-down means 
victory for reaction. Now reaction has two barrels i one 
is the creed that democratic institutions are unsuited to 
India, and that she must return to paternal government; 
the other is the belief that Western civilization is unsuited 
to India, and that she must get back to her own archaic 
past, A shot from either barrel is death to all that 
Englishmen have been trying to do for India in the last 
150 years. 


BRITAIN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN INDIA 

By the Right Honourable Sir Henry Craik, k.cb., m.il 

It is a matter of grave regret that in recent years the 
Parliamentary debates upon India have become perfunctory 
and ineffective. The contrast is strange when we look 
back upon more than a century ago. India was then a 
remote and comparatively unknown country, with scanty 
means of intercourse, and her history was obscured in 
a mist of romance and legend. Yet how large a place did 
India then occupy, not only In the speeches of our Parlia¬ 
mentary orators, but in the everyday talk and thoughts 
of the nation, as compared with the desultory references to 
the subject in Parliamentary debates and the listless apathy 
with which its moat vital interests are now regarded ? The 
abolition of the East India Company and that of the 
Board of Control were thought to be master-strokes of 
statesmanship. The arguments for such changes were no 
doubt logically persuasive, and the intentions of those 
who contrived them were probably good; but as a fact 
they have led to a gradually dwindling interest in the vast 
territories of the Indian Continent for which we are 
responsible. Only a handful of the electors have the 
faintest idea of the changes which we have lately carried 
out there, or have given a moment’s thought to the dangers 
which they involve. 

Whatever may have been the origin of our Indian 
Empire, and whatever may be thought of the means by 
which it was extended and buttressed, there can be no 
doubt whatever that her rulers came more and more to 
realize their moral responsibility, and tp carry out their 
vast administrative work in a spirit worthy of the highest 
traditions of our country, and with all the instinctive genius 
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for dealing with subject races which is inherent in the best 
type of our countrymen. Whatever may have been the 
irregularities of the earlier generations of ” Nabobs "—-and 
we now know quite enough to discount the fables which 
served the purposes of Sheridan, Fox, and Burke, and 
gave colour to their unscrupulous and ill-informed tirades— 
yet it is indisputable that long generations of Indian 
administrators have since carried on a thankless and 
laborious task in a spirit of unselfish desire to do the best 
for their charge, and in the discharge of that task had 
adhered rigidly to the loftiest standard of official rectitude. 
The taint of selfishness and of self-seeking, if it ever existed, 
had been wiped out. They gave themselves body and 
soul to their work. Health, family ties, home ambitions — 
all these had often to be sacrificed. But they found their 
consolation in the intense interest of their work, in the call 
it made upon their sense of responsibility, and in the respect 
and cordiality which they earned in the hearts of those for 
whose welfare they were labouring. He has known but 
little, or has formed a very superficial estimate of the 
Indian administrator, who cannot recall a long line of men 
who shaped their lives on these ideals. They, by their 
joint efforts, built up a monument of administration of 
which the world has never seen the equal. 

But it was only natural that those who had the good of 
India at heart should pass on to new schemes for her 
advance along the road of self-government. We had to 
give them some measure of freedom and independence, and, 
provided due safeguards were taken, those who cared most 
for the various races of India were not only tolerant of, but 
zealous in. any such attempt. Unfortunately, our national 
defects of imagination betrayed us then, as they have often 
betrayed us, into singular errors. We could conceive of 
no advancement except on Western models; the fetish 
of representative government was something which, to our 
minds, formed the very foundation of all political philo¬ 
sophy, and the essenPal condition of freedom, contentment. 
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or tven intelligence. We indulged in vast schemes ot 
“ educating " the bewildering variety of races, creeds, and 
classes entrusted to our charge; and without any hesitation 
we decided that the only possible method was the adop¬ 
tion. wholesale, of Western methods of the earlier Victorian 
School, and that the only true gospel for those dwell¬ 
ing in the " ever-silent spaces of the East was the political 
economy of Bentham and the philosophy of john Stuart 
Mill. The responsibility for most of that stupendous and 
ghastly error must always rest with Lord Macaulay, and it 
was not the least of his mistakes. It was a misfortune for 
India, as well as for ourselves, that the schemes adopted 
from time to time for her advancement were not those 
elaborated out of long and intimate knowledge by those 
who had spent their lives there, but have always been 
those devised by those transitory and ill-informed inter¬ 
lopers who strut their hour upon the stage of her adminis¬ 
tration as Secretaries of State and Viceroys, and whose 
opportunity of making a mark as reformers is too brief 
to allow them the leisure for prolonged study or mature 
experience. 

But such efforts to promote the sense of political responsi- 
biliiy in India, however imperfect the knowledge upon 
which they were based, and however distorted was the 
vision of Eastern life in the eyes of their complacent pro- 
ponnders, were no doubt prompted by a sincere desire to 
impart to those who were sunk “in a pathetic content¬ 
ment*' some of that divine discontent, and that high 
intellectual standard which can be acquired only under 
the ennobling inhuence of representative institutions, 
and through the potent teaching of the electioneering 
caucus. One of the unfortunate incidents was that the 
tenure of these successive reformers was short, and their 
schemes of reform were seldom consistenL It is not so 
many years ago since Lord Morley thought that the best 
means of developing the political instinct, which was to be 
the salvation of three hundred millions of divided creeds. 
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diverse races, and antagonistic nations, was by associating 
theni in the debating assemblies, and cultivating in them a 
critical power dissociated from responsibility. Lord Morley 
derided the idea of representative institutions on our own 
Parliamentary model, and even his reforming zeal did not 
judge that certain departments of executive authority cotild 
safely be handed over to those representatives of Indian 
opinion, who must be chosen on the ground that they are 
opposed to the leading principles of Anglo-Indian adminis¬ 
tration. In less than a decade all Lord Morley’s schemes 
were set aside for projects which were almost ludicrous in 
their method of conception, to which the nation was held 
to be committed by tactics which were scarcely creditable, 
and which were hurried through Parliament with unwar¬ 
ranted haste and lack of consideration. 

The story of their origin is soon told. In the summer 
of 1917 Mr. Montagu, then in Opposition, delivered a 
speech on Indian affairs which appeared to most of those 
who heard it a pronouncement of culpable rashness, even 
on the part of one who had no official responsibility. 
Within a week or two we were astonished to find that the 
spokesman of opinions so reckless had been chosen as 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain's successor in the India Office. 
The appointment was made the subject of formal and 
combined remonstrance by a large body of Conservative 
members at a personal interview with the then Conservative 
Leader; but the remonstrance produced as little effect as 
all remonstrances of the kind under the existing arrange¬ 
ments. Within a week of his appointment Mr. Montagu, in 
reply to an arranged question, made a statement of policy on 
behalf of the Government, whjch corresponded generally 
with his rash utterances from the Opposition bench of a 
few days before. The forms of the House permitted no 
discussion ; Parliament was almost immediaitly prorogued. 
And yet, with no sufficient warrant, this undiscussed pro- 
nyuncement has 'been paraded as the solemn pledge of 
Government, and thereby—jjy a new assumption — of 
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Parliament* from which there can be no withdrawal except 
by a breach of faith. Never in the course of our political 
and constitutional history has there been a more flagrant 
and profligate instance of a reckless Ministerial statement 
being made the instrument of pledging the faith of Parlia¬ 
ment to views to which even a House* absorbed in war, 
and hypnotized by bureaucratic pressure, would have 
hesitated to subscribe. 

Hut the House was held to be committed, although its 
consent had not been asked, and the necessary steps were 
at once taken to put into eflect the rash project. The 
Secretary of State, by a new and far from useful innova¬ 
tion, announced that, in his official capacity, he was to 
perform the part of Paget M.P.* but a Paget M.P. invested* 
this time, with powers of revolutionary change. The 
“caste” of his travelling company was contrived with con¬ 
siderable skill, and it included a respected Conservative 
peer, Lord Donoughmore, to whom participation in a scheme 
of very drastic reform, proved more attractive than his 
friends would have liked to anticipate. The field was 
thrown open to amateur constructors of abstract consti¬ 
tutions : the resources of a highly intellectual group of 
political theorists proved equal to the task. By the 
ingenuity of one of their number, a fantastic scheme was 
ptxipounded, which adopted the singular name of *' diarchy,” 
and which became eventually the cardinal feature m Mr. 
Montagu’s scheme. It would have touched the heart of 
the Abb^ Sieyes; and, as we might expect* it had every 
practical defect that is likely to appear where pedantic self- 
complacency takes the place of experience and patient 
labour. It was gravely proposed that, instead of being 
associated in deliberate assemblies, and invited to discuss 
and criticize the proposals of the Executive, the Indian 
representatives should be assigned certain watertight com¬ 
partments of the Government, and should act as the nominal 
colleagues of those from whom they were fundamentally 
divided in opinion and in aim; and, indeed, their absolute 
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severance from whom must necessarily be the condition of 
their election as the representatives of revolutionary opinion. 
Government is hereafter not to be united, but composed of 
parts necessarily and essentially hostile and continually at 
variance with one another. No contrivance could possibly 
have been devised more effectively to intensify and 
CKacerbate division, and to produce a maximum of friction 
in the Government machine. Certain nominal safeguards 
were introduced to lessen the dangers which were obvious 
even to the propounders of the scheme. Limited powers 
of intervention were reserved to the Governor, to enable 
him to deal with deliberate attempts to dislocate administra-< 
tion. Already these powers have proved inadequate, or 
their exercise has led to friction and discontent—the very 
fuel by which the fiames of revolution are best fed. 

The next step of the process was as amusing as its 
predecessors. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
boldly laid aside all hampering precedents, and the close of 
Mr. Montagu's trip was signalized by a joint Essay on 
Indian Reform, to which the names of himself and Lord 
Chelmsford were indissolubly attached. That responsible 
Ministers—one the representative of the Sovereign, the 
other acting in the name of Parliament—^should enter into 
such a literary co-partnership of reforming propaganda is a 
new departure, it has Its comic side, and presents a new 
phase of statesmanship. 

Then a Bill, embodying the result of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford essay in constitutional reconstruction, and giving 
statutory force to the whimsical conception of diarchy, 
germinated in the pedantic brain of an inexperienced 
theorist, was laid before Parjlameni. Never was a por¬ 
tentous project confirmed with such utter absence of con¬ 
sideration. Scant time was allotted to the second reading 
of a Bill which we were assured only proposed to enact what 
a Minister had pledged Parliament to give; what the mature 
consideration of himself and a docile Viceroy had embodied 
in an edifying treatise ; and what they had found a few 
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complacent civil servants, who were about to retire, and 
whose future was assured at home, prepared to bless with 
their approvaU After the perfunctory formality of a second 
reading, the Bill referred to a Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons, somewhat strangely composed. Not only 
were the Secretary of State and his Under*Secretai7 both 
given places on the Committee, but of the seven members 
from the House of Commons all but one had expressed 
unstinted approval of the BUI. In legislative records it 
would be difficult to adduce any instance of equally flagrant 
abuse of Parliamentary usage. And a Bill so conceived, so 
drafted, enlisting support from sources so open to doubt, 
was Anally approved by the House of Lords, under the 
guidance of a Leader, with all whose expressed views on 
Indian administration it was in absolute contradiction. 

The whole scheme is the work of pedantic theorists, who 
are a$ lacking in imagination as they are in practical ex¬ 
perience, or in that patient and laborious effort which 
experience would prescribe. They have invented one of 
those specious parado.xes which delight the shallow brain— 
that efficient government may be an evil, and that freedom 
(or what poses as such) is well purchased even at the cost 
of inefficiency. Sayings like that are schoolboy tags, un- 
ivorthy of thinking men. The scheme could not work; and 
if the truth were fairly allowed to be known, It is already 
proved to be bankrupt of all practical statesmanship. The 
so-called safeguards are parting like ropes of sand. You 
have launched a feeble bark, constructed by pedantry, and 
smiled upon by those *' who gape and rub the elbow at the 
news of hurly-burly innovation,’* and it has already experi¬ 
enced many forebodings of shipwreck. We have a repre¬ 
sentative system which, in its utmost extension, could only 
comprise less than 5 per cent, of the population, and which 
is a game of hazard even amongst that petty handful out of 
the millions for whose welfare we are responsible. The 
frail vessel has to pursue its way amidst all the storms of 
racial and religious hatreds, and amongst the hidden rocks 
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of anarchy and disorder of which the uncharted sea is full. 
That disorder has been held in check by the inherent 
respect which the Eastern mind retains for a Government 
that is at once just and strong. Once that instinctive 
respect has been uprooted, and a vision of weak and 
vacillating administration has taken its place, where is your 
safeguard against red-handed Bolshevism ? 

We have wantonly scrapped that edifice of intelligent, 
zealous* and impartial administration which it was one of 
the greatest of our national achievements to build up. 
With something of callous indifference, some of the retiring 
members of the Indian Civil Service* who had themselves 
enjoyed lucrative posts, are fond of preaching of the high 
duties and responsibilities and the great opportunities which 
will belong to the Service of the future. It is easy to gloze 
over the drawbacks of a situation which they themselves 
will not be called upon to occupy. As a fact, the Service 
has been stripped of all that made it a career for a man 
who desired a position in which there was room for initia¬ 
tive, for independent responsibility, for the rcallaation of 
high ideals. No one who is called upon to advise would 
urge any young man to trust himself to a service, the heads 
of which have proved to the world that they are not in a 
position to defend the rights and to reward the services of 
their subordinates. The Indian Civil Service must reckon 
with a campaign, cunningly and acutely engineered, of 
unscrupulous slander against Anglo-Indian officials j and 
the Government of India have as yet given no decisive 
sign of reprobating that campaign. 

The dangers of this experiment, SO rashly undertaken, 
so insufficiently considered, ^and so carelessly put into 
operation, are undoubted, To retrace our steps in a course 
of that sort is beyond human power. We must only look 
forward and trust that those in whose hands the govern¬ 
ment of 1 ndia now rests will awake to the responsibility 
.which rests upon this nation for the peace of India. We 
may be thankful that some gf them have recently adopted 
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a tone which shows that, partially at least, they realize the 
danger. Even Lord Meston recognizes that all is not so 
absolutely well as he once tried to make us believe, and 
that the forebodings which he discounted in 1919 show signs 
of being realized in the near future. Above all, let us hope 
that the wise words of warning which the Prime Minister 
fell compelled to utter during the debate on the Address 
may carry weight with those who were invited to ponder 
them. Let us trust that India's present rulers may rise to 
the level of their own words, will show themselves stern 
and unbending in repressing anarchy. If not, it is not 
they only who will have to bear the full force of national 
indignation, but they will have exposed our country to 
the everlasting shame of having failed in the mighty task 
which it was her chief pride to have discharged so nobly in 
the past 
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THE PRINCE IN INDIA 
Bv Everard Cotes 

The long-looked-for and much-debated tour of 
the Prince of Wales In India Is over. 

He did not go there inexperienced. India was kept, 
[>erhaps wisely, for the later date in his itinerary of Empire 
that its problems and complexities demand. The Indian 
tour was totally different from any of the previous journey- 
ings the Prince had made. In France and Italy, during 
the war, he was in an atmosphere entirely military, where 
be was only one of the soldiers of England fighting like 
those around him for the country and the homes they 
loved. His presence .was noted by his comrades, who 
were proud to see their future King doing his bit unosten¬ 
tatiously and strenuously. like themselves. Here he learnt 
much, but he remained himself in the background. In 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand another experience 
was his. He was there the heralded ambassador of Empire 
to peoples of his own race and blood. In the bigger 
European centres in India, in places like Calcutta, Rawal¬ 
pindi, and Lucknow', the circumstances were in some ways 
comparable to those he had been amongst in the great 
Dominions, He was with his fellow-countrymen again. 
The welcome he received was overwhelming. The 
demonstrations of adection and emotion his presence 
evoked were touching in their depth and seriousness. 
Englishmen in India, holding the bounds of Empire 
from Kabul River to Adam’s Bridge, felt his visit as 
the coming to them in their exile of all that stood for 
what they loved and valued in the land of their birth. 
They could hardly let him out of their sight while 
be was with them. They received him demonstratively in 
VOI^ xviu. n 
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their pride and joy when he arrived. They allowed him 
to depart with reluctance when the few hours he could 
spend with them were over. European India, however, 
supremely important as it may be from the point of view 
alike of the prosperity, the safety, and the good govern¬ 
ment of the country, was not primarily what he had come 

to India to visit. ^ 

So much may be taken for granted. But the Prince’s 

mission was to India and to her peoples and races—to that 
great mass of humanity to which India stands for home. 
Here be had to make his way from the beginning, and the 
success he has achieved testifies not only to the personal 
qualities the Prince has brought to bear upon the problem, 
but to the community of India's interests, and to the unit)’ 
of her sentiments and ideals, with those that animate the 
rest of the Empire. The Prince has been received by the 
three hundred millions of his father's subjects and feudatory 
friends with all the pageant of Oriental ceremony and 
splendour that this great land so incomparably offers. The 
reigning Indian princes and chiefs, the heads of all the 
administrations, everyone in the land who is distinguished 
by position, by achievement, by birth, fay influence, by 
learning, or other repute, have waited upon him to do him 
honour. He has been welcomed and sped upon his way 
by cheering multitudes, Ke has been entertained and 
fdted from one end of the continent to the other. There 
IS not a province that he has not visited, not a city of 
importance that he has not seen. The industries, trades, 
occupations, and employments of all the divergent Indian 
races have been marshalled in his sight. 

The main, simple, and direct object of his visit was to 
meet and become acquainted with the people. “ I want, 
he said, in one of the first speeches he made in Bombay 
after he bail landed, to appreciate at first hand what India 
is, and what she has done and can do., I want to grasp 
your difficulties and understand your aspirations. 1 want 
you to know me, and I want to know you. ’ The spirit in 
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which be approached this immense task was characteristic* 
ally didident and conscientious. He described himself as 
coming to India to learn " as a young man and a stranger/* 
as one also who was “ fortified by the thought that sympathy 
begets knowledge." In this spirit he has proceeded 
throughout, and, in spite of a widespread political move¬ 
ment to boycott his visit, he has succeeded phenomenally. 

There is no more representative centre in the province 
where first he landed than the Poona racecourse in the 
autumn meeting. There, owners and managers of the 
Bombay cotton industry, merchant princes from palaces on 
Malabar Hill, and landed zemindars from country seats in 
the Deccan, rub shoulders with bunnia traders from the 
bazaars, and with coolie operatives from the crowded 
tenements that surround the mills. Nowhere are larger 
Indian crowds to be found, nowhere are they more 
independent or less disposed to accord lip-service under 
any circumstances whatever. 

It w’as here, in wide open country sheltered by a semi¬ 
circle of sentinel hills, that the Prince first got away from 
official surroundings, and found himself in simple human 
relationship with the people he had travelled so far to see. 
He walked unattended into the heart of the crowd, and 
had an experience, often subsequently repeated in more or 
less varied form in other Indian centres he visited, but one 
w'hich none of his wide travels in other parts of the British 
Empire had previously brought to him. On all sides the 
people bowed low in grave salaams. On all sides hands 
were stretched out, The air resounded with clapping, and 
with shrill cries of “Jvbraj ki jai " Victory to the King’s 
son"). • 

Again when he had left the gilded chair of state, on the 
red carpet of authority, at the Shivaji memorial ceremony, 
occurred another entirely Eastern display of respect. Men 
pressed in from, every side, and when they got near, 
touched their foreheads with straightened fingers in silent 
poojah (reverence) to the sc&t he had occupied. Their 
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imaginations had been caught by the bearing and 

of the Prince. They found themselves attracted by him 

personally. They wished to show him honour. 

li was not only amongst agricukural. trading, and other 
non-military classes that the Prince had these ex^rien^. 
He was if possible, even more popular with Indian 
soldiers, with whom he made a special point of getting 
into touch. Speaking at Bombay at the outset of his tour 
he referred to the thousands of Indian soldiers who had 
gone to fight the battles of the Empire in the gt^t war. 
He often asked after those who had returned, and. 
wherever possible, he shook hands with them, or. Indian 
fashion, touched their proffered sword-hilts with his fingers. 
He also visited, when this could be arranged, tho^ of 
them who were still in hospital in any place he might be 
at He wanted them to feel that they were not forgotten^ 
that the Empire, for which he stands, would always 

remember what they had done. 

From Bombay his journey took him into the feudatory 
states. At Udaipur, that mountain-city refiecied in the 
crv-stal lake, he was afforded a notable example of the old- 
world courtliness of Rajasthan. The Maharajah, premier 
of the great feudatory chiefs, was old and bed-ridden. 
Yet, feeble as he was, he insisted upon being got up and 
put’into his formal durbar robes and carried across the city 
to welcome his royal guest himself. In Gwalior. Bhopal, 
Bikanir. Jodhpur, and Baroda-je welled uame^the 
Prince saw something besides of the administration of well- 
run feudatory territories. He was shown the last word 
alike in military training and in schools and sports. Here 
also he found the storied past personified in living body¬ 
guards of mail-clad warriors and fighting elephants capari¬ 
soned to-day as they may have been in the chronicles of 

the Mahabharata. _ 

From Rajpuiana the Prince went to onp British province 

after another. He visited the marble pabces of Imj^nal 
Delhi, and saw the newly-formed legislative bodies 
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parliaments of a future in which India will take her place 
with the self-governing Dominions of the Empire. He 
motored through the dark defiles of the Khyber Pass, and 
rode along desolate frontier marches, where the army of 
India is ever on guard against transborder raiders, and 
where civilization ends with the last British posL In 
Bombay he had seen cotton-mills and hydro-electric in¬ 
stallations owned and run by Indians. In Calcutta, in 
Cawnpore, and in Assam he made acquaintance with other 
industries in which hundreds of thousands of Indians are 
employed At Hyderabad he stood within the ancient 
stronghold of Tippoo Saheb, In Nepal he shaded his 
eyes in the dazzling glare of the snows of the highest 
mountains In the world. He shot tigers in the Terai, and 
rode after pig in the plains of the Punjab. In Rangoon he 
mingled with silk-garmented crowds beneath the gilded 
spire of the Shwedagon pagoda. In Mandalay he heard 
the many voices of the temple bells, and was welcomed by 
the y ell ow^-robed of every degree of sanctity from simple 
poongyi to papal Thai/iattabazn. 

In the course of his journeyings he saw in operation the 
whole wonderful machine of the administration of the 
country, from the village ehe^ktdar ^—watchman -at the 
bottom to his father s viceroy at the top. He sat m high 
courts of justice, that for dignity, acumen, and fair-minded¬ 
ness set an example to the world. He was shown univer¬ 
sities and colleges that can hold up their heads amongst 
corresponding institutions anywhere. He saw that key¬ 
stone of the governmental structure, the British district 
officer, dispensing justice beneath the pepul-tree and 
collecting the revenues of the^state. Above all, the Prince 
came into personal touch with the Indian people. He 
went about amongst them, not as an official or as a ruler, 
but as a comrade and friend. He shared in their pleasures. 
He took a band in their occupations. He endeavoured to 
understand then difficulties, and to realize their point 
of view. 
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The messagie given to In^ia by the King<-Emperor, 
when he visited that country sixteen years ago, was one of 
hope. Times have changed since then, and the hope 
which His Majesty spoke of is now in fair way to fulfilment, 
India has acquired new status and new responsibilities. 
She has advanced some way towards the ideal of equality 
with the other nations of the Empire. The mission of the 
Prince was to hold out the hand of friendship to her, in her 
latest incarnation as a rising member of the British family 
of self-governing states which owe equal fealty to the 
Royal House. He went, in the words of the King, " to 
ripen goodwill into yet fuller understanding,” and that he 
has surpassingly done. At a time of unrest and political 
uncertainty he has travelled, serene in his confidence in 
the loyalty of the people, to all parts of the country. He 
has pitted his personal charm, frank courtesy, good-fellow¬ 
ship, and affection against the armed forces of disorder. 
He has won his way to an extent that seemed entirely 
impossible at the start There remains behind him an 
impression that will endure. After this visit, so courage¬ 
ously undertaken and so meticulously carried through, 
nothing in the hearts and minds of India can be quite as 
before. His opportunity has been the greater becauscj 
unlike most other visitors to India, he has had no axe of 
his own to grind. He has been the Imperial symbol 
towards whom every Indian, whatever his political views 
and aspirations, could make the gesture of amity with self- 
respect. The East values courage and steadfastness, and 
responds warm-heartedly to proffered affection. The 
Prince will be remembered as no fair-weather friend, but 
as one who was the more and not the less anxious to be 
with the people of India, because they were undergoing a 
period of trouble and of stress. He has won many friends. 
He has established touch with the country. He has 
acquired knowledge of her problems 8md her needs, which 
will be of service to the Empire, not only now but In the 
years that are to come, when it falls to him, as soon or late, 
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in the course of nature, fall it should, to inherit the 
British Crown, 

The visit has also been valuable to India. It has helped 
to break down the isolation in which her remoteness has 
placed her. It has removed much mistrust and doubt. It 
has turned the eyes of the Empire upon her. h has 
brought her circumstances, her aspirations, and her 
achievements prominently to the attention of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations. It has stirred feelings of loyalty and 
devotion to a common ideal, feelings which lie as deep 
in the hearts of the East as in those of the West It has 
helped India to feel her solidarity with the people of 
England. It has brought her a friend who is also her 
future King. 
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THE NEAR EASTERN SETTLEMENT: 
ATTITUDE OF MUSLIM INDIA 

Bv Sir Abbas Au Baig, k.c.i.e., ll.d. 

The failure of the clandestine schemes to set up an Arab 
Khalif pliant to the will of Christendom, the fall of 
M. Venizelos to whose designs the complications in the 
Near Eastern situation are lai^ely due, the triumphant 
return of the pro-German King of Greece from his<enforced 
exile despite the vehement protests of Great BritSfn. the 
heroic struggle of the resourceless Turkish nationalists in 
the defence of their homelands and their right to national 
freedom, and the outraged feeling of the Muslim world, have 
opened the eyes of the British nation to the trend of the 
forces which must be taken into account in bringing about 
an equitable settlement in the Near and Middle East. 

The recent manifesto of the Viceroy of India, issued after 
prolonged deliberation and consultation with all the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, has evidently disconcerted the British 
Foreign Ofhce, which is generally believed to have set its 
mind upon the success of its pro-Greek policy designed un¬ 
justly to aggrandize Greece at the expense of Turkey. The 
Phil-Hellenes and the Phil-Armenians see only the injustice 
of acquiescing in Ottoman rule over Christian minoriiies, 
and insist either upon their complete severance from the 
Turkish Empire or upon protected minority zones. At the 
same time their efforts are directed towards placing Muslim 
Viajorities under Christian rule, in spile of the passionate 
and pathetic protests of the latter. This myopic view of what 
should be conceded to Christian minorities and withheld 
from Muslim majorities has outraged the moral sense of all 
justice-loving men who are not blinded by racial or 
religious prejudices. 
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The advocates of privileged minority £ones decline to 
recognize that such enclaves must result in perpetual fnction 
and hostility between neighbouring communities, and cannot 
be expected to evoke that spirit of a common patriotism 
which is essent ial to national safe ty and prosperity. C hristian, 
Hebrew, and other minorities have lived side by side 
with Muhammadan majorities under Muslim rule in amity 
and mutual goodwill when their friendliness has not been 
disturbed by foreign interference. The Copts of Egypt and 
the Orthodox Jews of Palestine furnish apt Instances. The 
common patriotism of the Copts and Muslim Egyptians has 
resulted in a national solidarity which has secured the 
independence of their country with a Muslim sovereign and 
a Copt as his prime minister. 

In regard to the treatment of minorities and the right of 
majorities to a constitution based on the consent of the 
governed, the Muslim demand is in complete accord with 
the moral standards which Christendom seeks to reserve for 
Christian communities only. The denial of precisely the 
same right to the Mi^Hms has naturally aroused their bitter 
resentment, and accounts for the wave of just indignation 
which is now sweeping over the world of Islam. 

To have a clear conception of what is regarded as the 
'■betrayal of Islam" by Great Britain, “the greatest 
Muhammadan Power in the vrorld," with more Muslim 
than Christian subjects, notwithstanding the more favourable 
attitude towards Islam of France and Italy, it is necessary 
to take a retrospect of the various stages which have now 
culminated in the intensity of feeling to which the Viceroy 
of India refers in his manifesto. At the outset of the war 
with Turkey, Lord Hardinge w^ authorized to issue in the 
name of the British nation a proclamation declaring that the 
war was purely secular and that there would be no inter¬ 
ference whatever with the Holy Places of Islam, At the 
same time a vigorous and extensive propaganda was started 
by the Allied Powers in all Muslim countries to persuade 
the Muhammadan races to side with the Allies. Special 
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emphasis was laid on the non-religious character of the war 
and on the vindication of the right of peoples, whether 
Muslim or Christian, to self-determination. 

After these declarations came the famous pledge of the 
Prime Minister in January, 191S, that "the rich and 
renowned” homelands of the Turks in Anatolia and Thrace, 
which he emphatically declared were " predominently 
Turkish in race,” with Constantinople as the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire, would remain under Turkish sovereignty. 
He made it quite dear that this pledge was given on 
behalf of the British nation, with the concurrence of 
France and Italy. The pledge was reaflfirmed with greater 
emphasis in February, 19^0, in a memorable speech, in the 
course of which he said: 

“Without their (Indian Muslims’) aid we should not 
have conquered Turkey at all. Were we to have broken 
faith with them In the hour of victory? We might go to 
them and say : * The circumstances have changed . , * 
but I will tell you what they might have said. Whenever 
the British word was given again in the East they would 
have said : ' Yes, you mean to keep faith; but you will 
always, somehow or other, find an unaiiswerahle reason 
when the time comes for breaking it. There is noth¬ 
ing ’which would damage British power in Asia rnore 
than the feeling that you could not trust the British 
w'ord." 

“ In the hour of victory,” achieved mainly with Muslim 
aid, the non-religious character of the war was forgotten. 
The British Prime Minister described the attack on 
Palestine as the last and the greatest of the “ Crusades, 
and pictures of the twentjeth-century Crusaders clad in 
chain armour appeared in British magazines. The over¬ 
whelming majority of the Arabs of Palestine were placed 
against their will under a non-MnsUm yoke. 

The promise of non-interference with the Holy Places of 
Islam was set aside by the complete removal of the Khalifs 
wardenship, which, as Mr. Ameer Ali has pointed out. is 
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essentb .1 under the Muslim ecclesiastical law for the valid 
performance of the rites associated with the Haj." 

The Prime Minister’s prediction as to finding an “un¬ 
answerable reason for “ breaking the British word ” was 
literalljr fulfilled when M. Veni^elos was allowed to take an 
effective part in framing the iniquitous provisions of the 
Treaty of Sevres, and invited to take possession of the 
*rich and renowned’ lands of the Turks in Asia Minor and 
Thrace specifically covered by the British pledge. Only 
the Greeks were allowed to manipulate the statistics of 
population, in spite of the authoritative assertions to the 
contrary of even British officials and the reasonable Muslim 
demand that in disputed cases an impartial inquiry should 
be held or a plebiscite taken to ascertain the wishes of the 
people concerned as to their political destiny was ignored. 
The report of a Commission which exposed the atrocities 
committed by the Greeks was suppressed by the British 
Foreign Office, whereas no opportunity was missed to give 
the widest publicity to all allegations against the Turks. 

In view of these facts, which have never been challenged, 
is it surprising that the late Secretary of State for India 
characterized the pro-Greek policy of the Prime Minister 
as caiarjdtous^ and that the Viceroy of India has come to 
the conclusion that the Muslim claims are "just and 
equitable." 

In his manifesto the Viceroy "particularly" urges three 
main points, which the British Cabinet has already pre¬ 
judged as extravagant before the Paris Conference has had 
an opportunity of discussing them with an unbiassed mind. 
The Muslim claims, however, have a wider range within 
the limits of the declarations of tjie Allies and may briefly 
be summarized as under: 

t. The restoration of Asia Minor to Turkish sovereignty. 

2. The restoration of the whole of Thrace to Ottoman 
rule, unless an uninfluenced plebiscite shows that the 
majority of the population prefer some other form of 
government. 
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'Phe 6vacuatioti of ConsiantinoplCi unfettered by any 
conditions calculated to render the militaiy and naval 
defence of the capital of the Ottornan Empire inefleettve 

against hostile aggression. r t 

4. The recognition and restoration of the Khalifs 

wardenship of the Holy Places of Islam. 

5. The recognition of the right of the Muslim majorities 
in those regions which were under Ottoman sovereignt) 
before the war to self-determination or such form of 
government as they may choose. 

The Muslim view is that these demands do not go 
beyond the obvious implications of the British word or 
exceed what is considered just and equitable in the c^e of 
Christian races. As the Viceroy has pointed out* the 
Muslim cause has received the support of all IndtanA 
The allegation that the Muslims of India are "dictating” 
to the British Government any policy is unwarranted In 
the words of Mr, Montagu, as "Turkey was beaten in the 
main by Indian soldiers, India is entitled to a predominant 
voice ” in the consideration of the Muslim demands which 
affect only the dismembered territories of the Ottoman 
Empire inhabited by Muhammadan races, and not any 
questions involving the higher interests of the British 
Empire, 
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THE EMPIRE OF ANNAM AND FRANCE 
By Roger de Belleval 

{Tra,nsiatfd b} Ltmii Laisdrf)i 

Indo-Cuina is unquestionabiy the most precious gem of 
the French Colonial Empire, The variety and importance 
of its resources, which have not been as yet entirely turned 
to account, its situation in the centre of the peoples of the 
Far East, Australasia, and India, its proximity to the large 
market of China on which so many other nations are 
casting envious eyes, the great density of its population, are 
sure warrants of its future prosperity, and make of French 
Indo-China one of the potential elements in the economic 
recovery of France. 

Now if we study its centra! and provincial administra¬ 
tion, we notice that France has respected, whenever she 
could, the authority of its sovereign and mandarins. 

The mandarins, who are all recruited by competitive 
examinations according to the old democratic traditions of 
the Far East, are at the head of the districts and counties. 
The mandarins have also been kept in the provinces, where 
they give advice to the French Resident whenever he takes 
a decision. 

Next to the Emperor are his four ministers, who are 
called in a picturesque way the “ Four Pillars of the 
Empirethey have a very great authority, and their 
meetings, presided over by the Emperor, bear the name of 
Comal, or Secret Council; it is here that the important 
aflairs of the Empire are discussed. The Emperor of 
Annam has more than a nominal authority and really 
governs his Empire; he is more independent than the 
protected sovereigns of India, and the creation by M, 
Long of a Consultative Chamber of Natives in 1920 will 
only contribute to strengthen his authority. 
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The environment in which the Emperor lives is the same 
as that of the last century; the court of Annam is perhaps the 
only court in the world where traditions have been kept in 
their purest form. The Emperor’s palace is situated in the 
citadel of HuiJ, This citadel, built by French engineers 
in Vanhan’s style, commands the town with its high walls 
and gives an impression of majesty and sobriety. It covers 
a considerable area on which is built the Emperor's palace, 
which overlooks the houses of the ministers, the regents, 
the mandarins, the pagodas, the offices, the workshops, 
the gardens. 

The palace, surrounded by ditches, gives from outside 
the impression of a small Asiatic citadel. In order to see 
the Emperor, one has to cross a great dark room, supported 
by wooden pillars, which leads to the throne-room. Very 
distinguished visitors, such as the Governor-General, 
Residents Superior, or Ambassadors, are receiv'ed with an 
extraordinary pomp. On the threshold of the throne-room 
stands the Emperor surrounded by his ministers. On the 
left, a retinue of cultivated mandarins in splendid costumes 
of ceremony ; on the right, near the gardens;, are military 
mandarins with the gigantic Imperial elephants in full war 
equipment, their tusks adorned with gold rings, their feet 
with gold bracelets, their backs covered by silk carpets with 
golden fringes. In the midst of the high dignitaries with 
their splendid robes—green, violet, blueor red—the Emperor 
wears the antique stiff headgear of the Annam mandarins, 
which falls over the eyes and ends in a point, very high 
top-boots, and a long yellow Imperial mantle spangled with 
gold and made tight at the waist by a belt of precious 
stones. The sight is amoqg the most beautiful imaginable, 
and gives the Impression of a very old Empire which 
desires to keep intact its traditions and solemnity. It 
would be a mistake, however, to believe that the Emperor 
leads an effeminate life in the luxurious idleness of his 
palace. The present Emperor, H,M. Khai Dinh, is one 
of the hardest working Emperors ever known in Annam. 
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Son of Dong-Khanh, he ascended the throne only in 1916, 
At that time the Emperor, Duy-Than, incited by Germano- 
phil agents, tried to rouse Antiam against France, But, 
abandoned by his people, he was compelled to join, at 
Reunion his father Thanh-Thai, whose acts of cruelty are 
still remembered by the natives, 

H.M, Khai-Dinh, born in 1881, then came into power; 
the moment was critical, and it must be acknowledged that 
the new Emperor adopted from the very first day a 
perfectly loyal attitude towards France and that he 
collaborated with her in the most open-hearted way. 
H.M. Khal-Dinh is a modern Emperor, although he has 
retained in his court the antique pomp of his predecessors. 
He is extremely active, and makes a point of receiving 
personally all the office-holders—whatever be their rank— 
who ask for an audience. His receptions often last a whole 
morning. He loves letters, is very keenly interested in 
public instruction, and visits the schools established in the 
citadel. 

He is also fond of sport; In his gardens green lawns 
have been converted into tennis courts and football 
grounds, and the Emperor very often comes to watch the 
games- He himself is a sportsman, and is more especially 
interested in hunting and motor-driving. He is often seen 
driving his own magnificent Jimousine, as he likes to do on 
the admirable roads established by the protectorate (those 
roads which excited the astonishment of Lord Norihcliffe), 
among the poetical scenes for which the surroundings of 
Hu^ are so justly famous. H.M. Khai'-Dlnh will attend 
the Colonial Exiubition of Marseilles, which is to be 
opened on April r6. The ayn of this exhibition is to 
advertise in France and in the world the invaluable riches 
of the French colonies which are still insuihcicntly 
developed. Indo-China more especially is making a very 
great effort; she has built at Marseilles a reproduction of 
the central group of Angkor-Vat, the wonder of the Khmer 
architecture, the tourers of which have reached a height of 
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about two hundred and thirty feet; the expenses for lodo- 
China atone will be about thirty million francs. 

The Emperor, comprehending the great interest of this 
manifestation for the economical development of his 
country, has decided to honour it by his presence. More¬ 
over, he is very desirous of visiting the battlefields where 
five thousand Annamiies are sleeping their last sleep. He 
will be accompanied in his journey by the Resident 
Superior in Annam, M. Pasquier, two of his ministers, 
perhaps one of the Empresses, and by the Heir-ApparenL 
The Prince Royal will remain in France and stay in a 
lycee in order to attend a course of European studies. 
This is the most magnificent mark of confidence which may 
be given to a protecting nailgn by a sovereign living in the 
midst of an antique splendour and secular traditions. 

The indefectible loyalty of the Annamites and the 
political quietness ivhich reigns in Indo-China, the confi¬ 
dence of the natives, who have just subscribed with 
enthusiasm to the local loan issued last month, are a 
source of general gratification. For twenty million Indo- 
Chinese there is not at the present moment any other 
unity than that created by the French administration ; the 
inhabitants of Cambodia, Laos, Annam, belong to different 
races and religions; besides, religions do not develop the 
same fanaticism as in 1 ndia, and are far from having the 
same strict code. The Mussulmans, a cause of discord In all 
countries, are not very numerous. In do* China is Isolated 
from continental Influences, especially from Bolshevik 
propaganda. Putting aside all idea of comparison with 
English colonization in India, one must recognize that 
France has been very successful in Indo-China. “ France id 
Indo-Chlna,*’ says Lord Northcliffe, " seems to be receiving 
the benefit of three hundred years’ colonial experience. . . . 
The Frenchman of the Far East has been able to discover 
and touch the heart of the native. He colonizes tactfully, 
and follows the policy of friendship,” But is not the policy 
of friendship the very policy which is folioW'ed by England ? 
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In his famous speech at Birmingham tn 1903 Mr. 
Chamberlain said that the link by which the English 
colonies were to be bound in the future to Great Britain 
would be the quasi-feudai, very thtn but powerful link of 
faithfulness and loyalty” which unites colonies to the 
metropolis. The strength of this link shows itself in Indo- 
China; it is " the French Miracle in Asia,” a title given 
by a Frenchman, M. Regismanset, to his excellent work 
recently published on Indo-China. 

We hope that the few facts we have just placed before 
our readers will help them to understand a little more easily 
this " miracle.” We have tried to explain the success of 
French colonization in Indo-China by the policy followed 
in this country and more especially by the specihc qualities 
of the race, the soul of France. 
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PEACE IN THE EAST 

By Sm Grahasi BoViTir, k,c.m.c. 

It is not too much to sa.y that the p^ce of Asia, the 
integrity of the British Empire, and the lives of millions of 
people, are now hanging in the balance. To men of the 
older generation—men who have seen and appreciated the 
position once held by England in the Near East and 
throughout Asia—the position gives grounds for sorrow 
and anxiety. Sorrow for mistakes made, anxiety Jest a 
mistaken policy should be continued and lead to the 
inevitable disaster to the Empire and humanity. The 
East begins at the Adriatic, and between the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea we find peoples who have inherited all 
the hatreds and many of the faults of two distinct civiliza- 
tlons. But there was a time when the influence of England 
was all-powerful for peace and good-will from the Adriatic 
to China, when the word of an Englishman was accepted 
as his bond, and when the name of England was synony¬ 
mous with truth, justice, and fair-dealing as between race 
and race, religion and religion. 

The prestige of England in the East never stood higher 
than imoiediatelj^ after the Crimean War, England had 
championed the cause of the Khalif and the fact was known 
In every bazaar from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 
Then came the greased cartridges and the Indian Mutiny. 
The story is an old one now, but it has been forgotten that 
the story of the greased cartridges was true. 

The tragedy of the Mutiny is a warning gainst the 
awful consetjuences of want of sympathy and want of 
understanding. We must not issue any more greased 
cartridges either political oc religious. At every step we 
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must consider the possible effect on racial and religious 
feeling- 

Until the Mutiny India was administered by the East 
India Company in the name of the last survivor of the 
Mogul Empire. Coins were struck In his name and forms 
were observed. Forms count for much in the East. 

In 1S59 the Queen of England took over the direct 
government of India, and the Mogul Empire vanished in 
India had the Holy Roman Empire in Europe. But 
this was ostensibly the substitution of a Christian for a 
Muslim sovereign, and the question of the religious 
consequences of the change at once presented itself to 
devout Muslims. Did the change convert India from Dar 
ul Islam, a country of peace^ to Dar ul Harb, a country of 
war? To explain the meaning of these two phrases 1 
cannot do better than quote Sir Edward Creasy's admirable 
dehnition as given in his " History of the Ottoman Turks,” 
He says : *' The Koran teaches Indeed that war is in itself 
an evil and pronounces that ' Man is the work of God. 
Cursed be he who dares to destroy God’s workmanship*; 
but it teaches also that when there is a war between the 
true believers and the enemies of Islam it is the duty of 
every Mussulman to devote to such war his property, his 
person, and his life. The Koran divides the world into 
two portions: the house of Islam, Dar ul Islam, and the 
house of war, Dar ul Harb^ The craving of the Muham¬ 
madans as such for Christian blood is purely a myth. 
Their Prophet was certainly a stern iconoclast, and taught 
the duty of unremitting warfare against idolaters. I n tbe 
Koran he bids his disciples tight on till there he no 
temptation to idolatry, and the. religion becomes God’s 
alone. But the Prophet also taught them with regard to 
jews and Christians : * Dispute not except with gentleness, 
but say unto them; we believe in the revelation which has 
been sent down to us, and also in that which has been sent 
down to you, and our God and your God are one.' ” 

That is so. Under the Byzantine Empire Christian 
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refugees from sectarian persecution sought refuge and 
protection from the Muslims and received it Moreover, 
after the conquest of Constantinople, Mahomet the Second 
granted special privileges to the Greek Christians, and 
conferred both political and judicial powers on the Greek 
Patriarch, who became an impetiunt in imperil, having 
jurisdiction in marriage, divorce, and inheritance. It is 
the absolute truth that no man has ever been persecuted by 
Muslims on account of his religion. 

But amongst Muslims, especially amongst the Wahabees 
(the Muslim Puritans), there was doubt about the religious 
status of India created by the change of sovereignty, and 
the question was referred to three of the most learned of 
the law doctors of Mecca. They gave separate answers 
but identical in substance. Space permits me to quote 
only one of these answers: All praises are due to the 
Almighty who is the Lord of all creation. Oh Almighty 
increase my knowledge. As long as even some of the 
peculiar observances of Islam prevail In it, it is Dar ul 
Islam. The Almighty is omniscient, pure, and high. 
This is the order passed by one who hopes for the secret 
favour of the Almighty, who praises God and prays for 
blessing and peace on bis prophet. Signed. Jamal I bn 1 
Abdullah Shaik Umar ul Hanafi, the Mufti of Mecca, the 
honoured. May God favour him and his father. 

The three opinions were considered by the Indian 
Muslims, and the following resolution was adopted by the 
Calcutta Muhammadan Society in 1S70: "The second 
question is whether it is lawful in this country to make 
Jihad or not. This has been solved together with the 
hrsL For Jihad can by no means be lawfully made in Dar 
ul Islam. This is so evident that it requires no argument 
or authority 10 support it. Now, if any misguided wretch, 
owing to his perverse fortune, were to wage war against 
the ruling powers of this country, British India, such war 
would be rightly pronounced rebellion, and rebellion is 
strictly forbidden by the Muhammadari law. Therefore, 
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such war will likewise be unlawful, and in case anyone 
would wage such war Muhammadan subjects would be 
bound to assist their rulers, and in conjunction with their 
rulers to fight such rebels. The above has been clearly 
laid down in the Fatawa Alamjiri.” 

In support of this resolution the venerable Shath Amad 
Effendi Anasri, a descendant of one of the companions of 
the Prophet, said : “ He was in a position to support and 
verify all that had been said by the several speakers with 
reference to the particular subject before the meeting, 
especially the statement of the Secretary as to the friend’ 
ship between Her Majesty the Queen of England and His 
Majesty the SuUan of Turkey, In truth there was a closer 
intimacy between the British rtation and the Sultan than 
between the Sultan and any other nation in the world.” 

The Indian &Iuslims on the faith of the position of the 
English as the friends and protectors of Islam and its 
Khalir have given their property, their persons, and their 
lives in the service of the Queen Empress or the King 
Emperor. Thousands have died for England's cause. 

And they were justified—up to the Berlin Congress of 
1S7S. England was the friend of Islam. It was only after 
the Berlin Congress that Lord Salisbury discovered, or 
thought he had discovered, that he had been backing the 
wrong horse. He shifted his money to Russia. He 
sacrificed the unique position of England in Asia in the 
hope of gaining Russian friendship. lA^here is Russia 
tO’day ? and what would Lord Salisbury say to the horse 
for which he sacrificed the devoted loyalty of 70,000,000 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

The Cyprus Convention had In substance conceded a 
British protectorate of Asia Minor, and it would have been 
open to the English Government to " Egyptlanize ” Asia 
Minor with British officers and a disciplined gendarmerie. 
But Lord Salisbury for some reason had decided to 
abandon the position of the friend of Islam for the friend' 
ship of the enemies of Islam, and not only of Islam, but of 
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peace, order, and good government in the East. For it is 
of no use to shirk the truth. Our new friend did not wish 
for peace in the BaJkans, or in Asia Minor, or in any part 
of the Turkish Empire. From the point of view of 
St. Petersburgh Turkey was a sick man, and Russia was 
the heir of the sick man. Doctors were not wanted, remedial 
measures were not wanted; on the contrary all that would 
increase the sickness and hasten the demise of the sick man 
was to be encouraged. It was not a noble policy; it was 
not a humane policy. 

As early as 1867, Lord Strangford, an unimpeachable 
witness, wrote as follows: *' Some three weeks ago we 
undertook to bring clearly before our readers the exact 
method by which spurious insurrections were hatched and 
forced into existence in Turkey with the deliberate object 
of establishing a sufficient show of anarchy, bloodshed, and 
massacres, calculated to precipitate a diplomatic or an 
armed intervention on the part of the greater powers of 
Europe for the purpose of numbing and paralysing alf 
Turkish Government. That was being done by-a band of 
brigands, recruited, subsidised, organized, and directed 
from without principally by a committee at Bucharest." 

Lord Strangford’s evidence is the same as that of Consul 
Calvert, when he wrote on the Bulgarian atrocities. And 
it was not merely from Roumania that revolt and 
brigandage was organized. Russians, Greeks, Roumanians, 
and ultimately Bulgarians and Serbians, took a hand fn the 
game. We know something of the work of American 
agitators in Ireland. But in the case of Turkey there were 
five powers fomenting revolution and brigandage and 
murder in Macedonia, in Armenia, and Bulgaria, And the 
agitators were successful, * Religious fanaticism, ecclesias¬ 
tical hatred, humanitarian impulses, political Jealousies, 
national ambitions—all these were enlisted on the side 
of revolt, bloodshed, and civil war. The horrors of the 
Balkan wars have been told by the Com'mission appointed 
by the Carnegie Endowment, and they go beyond the 
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possibility of reproduction. The following extract must 
suffice; " Wherever the peasants ventured to await the 
arrival of the Greek troops in their villages they had the 
same experience. The village was sacked and the women 
were violated, before it was burned^ and non-combatants 
were wantonly butchered “ {p, 102), 

Turkey deserted by England, attacked by Italy, by 
Greece, by Bulgaria, and by Serbia, turned to Germany 
for protection, and her protector tricked her into war with 
England. 

That the Turks were clean fighters—the cleanest of them 
all, is the universal testimony of British officers, and when 
they surrendered they were willing to submit to British 
tutelage, but naturally enough showed the strongest 
aversion to Greek ambitions, Greek methods — or Greek 
interference. The Allied victory had been won by England 
with the assistance of Indian soldiers. India had sent a 
million and a quarter of men to the war and was entitled 
to a voice in the settlement. We know what that voice 
was, U is calling to us now. 

On January 5, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George expressed 

himself as follows: 

‘‘ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of her capital, 
nor of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race. . , . 

We do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in the homelands of the Turkish people, with the 
capital Constantinople,'’ 

Every one of these pledges was repudiated in the Treaty 
of Sevres, 

The Greek Army was landed at Smyrna under the 
protection of the British fleet, “ Loans " were granted to 
the Greek Government. The Greeks on landing simply 
ran amok and it is estimated that about 700 innocent 
Muslims were murdered. 

The following extract from the Intematwnak <k 
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proceedings of the Greek Army; 

“The Mission has come to the conclusion that the 
elements of the Greek army of occupation had carried on 
since two months the extermination of the Mussulman 
population of the Peninsula. The particulars that were 
established—burning of villages, massacres of the inhabi* 
tants, coincidences in the evidence regarding the places 
and dates—all leave no doubt on the point.” (Translated,) 

A high ecclesiastic stated to the Red Cross Commis¬ 
sioner that " the Greek Army has been much too lenient in 
its repression. I, who am not a military man, but an 
ecclesiastic, would have liked the absolute extermination of 
the Turks without leaving a single survivor." is it any 
wonder that the Turks in their despmr have sought support 
from Russian Bolsheviks? or that we have lost the trust 
and loyalty of Indian Muslims ? Can we save our honour 
and recover the lost trust Yes, we can. But only by the 
loyal fulfilment of every promise made by the Prime 
Minister of England as quoted above. By the loyal fulhl- 
ment of our promises to the Arabs, and by the resumption 
of our position as the friends of Islam, the religion of about 
80,000,000 British subjects and of about 240,000,000 of the 
followers of Mahomet scattered over the world. Peace is the 
reward of good-will and toleration. War is the fruit of race 
hatred and religious intolerance. 

The key to the position is the attitude towards Islam 
taken up by England. It effects India, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Persia. It even effects China. If the conservative 
force of religion is enlisted on the side of England she has 
nothing to fear. For in the East it is only religion that 
counts. The key to India is in the Khalifat, the key to 
Egypt in the Mosque of £1 Azhar, The key to peace is 
loyalty and justice to all. To Muslim as well as Christian, 
to Gentile as well as to Jew. So will England bring peace 
to the East and gain in exchange loyalty to herself. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

CASTES AND CUSTOMS IN MALABAR 
By H. E. A. Cotton* c-i.e. 

The " delectable coast of Malabar/* as Sir Geoi^e Bird- 
wood has termed it* stretches for i $o miles on the west of 
the Indian peninsula along the Arabian Sea. It extends, 
in common parlance, from Kanara on the north to Cape 
Comorin on the south, but, strictly speaking, it ends a little 
beyond the State of Cochin, and includes barely the northern 
fringe of Travancore. On the east it is shut off from the 
rest of India by the mountain barrier of the Western Ghats, 
W'hich is interrupted only at the Palghat gap, sixteen miles 
wide. Alike in the picturesqueness of the scenery and in 
the wealth of its historical associations, this district of 
2,000 square miles exercises a fascination which is pecu¬ 
liarly its own. The Ghats are thickly clothed with vegeta¬ 
tion in most parts, and abound in pictures of unrivalled 
beauty. From the main range long wooded spurs with 
deep ravines jut out, and are succeeded by gentler slopes 
covered with low jungle and by bare downs, with gradually 
widening valleys of luxuriant cultivation. Nearer the coast 
the laierite downs merge suddenly into rice plains and 
lagoons fringed with cocoa-palms. Skirting the sea is a 
level strip seldom more than two or three miles in extent. 
The green of the palms and the jack-trees, the red of the 
laterite roads, the white of the sands and the sea-foam, and 
the background of the blue ocean, offer a combination of 
colour which it would be hard to surpass. Although the 
country is thickly populated, there is no crowding of human 
habitations. As long ago as the fourieentb ceniurj' Ibn 
Batuta noted that ** everyone has his garden and his house 
planted in the middle of it.” Each hut stands in its own 
compound surrounded by a stout thorn fence, and full of 
giant broad-leaved plantains and the many coloured flowers 
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of the hibiscus. The tanks display a profusion of water 
hyacinths, known, less politely, as *' blue devils," because in 
the backwaters they can, and do, obstruct even the passage 
of a steamer. The rice can be seen grow’ing in terraces, 
and avenues of spreading banyans protect the wayfarer 
from the scorching sun, for there are no extremes of heat 
and cold in Malabar, the average temperature ranging 
from 91 degrees to 70 degrees- On the other band, the 
rainfall is heavy and unfailing. The people all carry tarred 
umbrellas; grass grows on the housetops and the pandals 
of the shops, and the walls are green with mould. It is the 
one daw chat mars the vision of an earthly paradise. 

The district of Malabar under British administration is 
divided into ten taluks. These, commencing from the 
north, are Chirakkal, Kdctayam, Wynaad, Kurumbranad, 
Calicut, Ernad, Ponnani, Walluvanad, Palghat, and, finally, 
British Cochin. The principal towns are: Cannanore, in 
Chirakkal; Tetlkherr}% in Kottayam; Manantoddy, on the 
Wynaad plateau; Qutlandi, in Kurumbranad (once a 
flourishing port); Calicut, the district headquarters; Malap- 
puram and Tirurangadi, in Emad, and Ponnint, the principal 
Mohammedan or Moplah centres; Perintalmanna, in Wal¬ 
luvanad, another Moplah stronghold ; Palghat, the avenue 
of communication with Coimbatore and the Tamil country 
beyond ; and Cochin. Lastly, Anjengo (which since 1906 
has been a separate district under the control of the 
Resident at Travancore) demands her place in the list as 
the birthplace of Robert Orme and Sterne's ‘‘Eliza.” 
South of the British district lie the States of Cochin and 
Travancore, which are technically outside Malabar, but 
which, in point of fact, are identical in population and 
language and customs. The prevailing form of speech is 
Malaydlam, which is said by experts to be closely akin to 
Tamil, and is certainly Dravidian in origin. At the same 
time, as the late Dr. Burnell has noted, there is perhaps no 
pare of India where Sanskrit literature was more studied 
by people of many castes during the eighteenth cenlur)'; 
and many Sanskrit w'ords arc to be found in colloquial use. 
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while the Matayi'ilain poetic diction has been described as 
“pure Sanskrit, connected or concluded with a few 
Malaydlam words." 

Owing" to its geographical situation, Malabar has been 
from lime immemorial an emporium of trade with the West. 
There are those who daringly identify Bey pore, a decaying 
port about six miles distant from Calicut railway station, 
with the Ophir from which King Solomon obtained his 
gold. Certain it is that he could have procured from 
Malabar the ivory, apes, and peacocks which the navy of 
Tharshlsh brought to him once in three years. PHny the 
Elder discusses the various routes to the west coast of 
India, and Ptolemy describes more or less correctly ihe 
geography of South India. Arab traders were constant 
visitors from the earliest times, the great mercantile centre 
being Cranganore^ now a small village in the vicinity of the 
British town of Cochin, and celebrated only for its cock 
festival Passing over the centuries, we come to Marco 
Polo, who touched in 1293-93 at the bold bluff eminence 
of Mount Delit a few miles north of Cannanore, and has 
left a description of the surrounding country under the 
name of the kingdom of Eli. The same Mount Deli was 
the first landfall made in 149S by Vasco da Gama and his 
four weather-beaten vessels, after a voyage of ten months 
and tw*o days from Lisbon which is immortalized in the 
** Lusiad " of Camoens. But it was at Calicut that the actual 
contact with Indian soil was first made on May it, 149S ; 
and it was at Cochin, where the Portuguese eventually 
settled, that Vasco da Gama died on Christmas Day, 1524, 
In 1615 a small English factory was established at Cran- 
ganore by Captain Keeling, but it was not sympathetically 
received ; and it was not until i66y that trade began to be 
carried on steadily there and at Ponnani, further to the 
north. The immediate successors to the Portuguese, how¬ 
ever, were the Dutch, whose commercial reign lasted from 
1663 until 1731. ' 

The temptation is great .to continue the history of 
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European associations with Malabar. The vicissitudes of 
the English factors at Tellicherry and Anjengo and of the 
French at Mahd; the doings of the pirates who once 
infested the coast from Mangalore to Cape Comorin the 
invasions of Haidar Ali and Tippoo Sultan ; the rebellion 
of the Pychy Raja, which lasted from 1800 until 1805—a 
volume might be written upon these and many other 
incidents of the past. But that Is not the purpose of this 
paper, which is to attempt some description of the people 
and of their unusual social organizations and their com¬ 
plicated customs and observances. There is no portion of 
India which offers so rich a quarry to the investigator. 
And yet the globe trotter does not set foot in Malabar. 
Murray's "Guide to India” gives him no clue to the 
treasures w'hich lie just below the surface ; nor is he likely 
to obtain much assistance elsewhere of the type which 
is calculated to appeal to him. Singularly little of a 
popular character has been written about the Malayilis. 
Pierre Loti has devoted a quarter of “L’Inde sans les 
Anglais” to them^ and there are the articles which Sir John 
Rees has a till to be persuaded to assembl e from their 
scattered nomes in the Fortnightly and the Nineleentk 
Century, Mr. Henry Bruce's “Letters from Malabar,” 
and Francis Day's “Land of the Perumals,” deal ex¬ 
clusively with the States of Travancore and Cochin, and 
the former touches the mere fringe of the subject; while 
Mr. K. M. Pantkkar's excellent essay on “Some Aspects 
of Ndyar Life” Is not easily accessible in its present loca> 

^ ThU was (not unnattuaU^) thti aspect which H. Sterepsoa^ 

The pieutipn of Malabo seti him thmkiog of a stom-bound coast "with 
A ship beating to windward and a scowling figure of Herculean proportioiie 
striding along the beach (he, to be sure* was a pirate).” As a matter of 
facip the port of GaLheut was mmged in 1^39^ Captain Kidd. Of the 
doings of this freebooter m the Indian seas^ and of some of his fellow- 
ruMJa—HimJus* ^tobaminedaii^^ Portuguc^frp and hoM’Castes^Mr. S. C- 
Hill gives some interring details in his " Episodes of ?imc>'m the Eosterii 
Seas, ijig to 185] ^ ^Jniinn Anfiqu^ry^ vols- jdviii. and alin-r *9^9 
1920)^ S« olio “The Pimies of Malabar,"^ hy Colonel John Blddulph 
(London* 
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tion in iht joitmal 0/ the Royai Anihropohgical Institute 
for 1919. The book on Malabar has still to be written. 
There are many men who could write such a book; but 
while they are in Malabar they are too busy, and when 
they depart they appear to carry away with them that 
strange forgetfulness which goes by the,name of “ Malabar 
head.” Fortunately, there is no lack of official literature, 
and in quality this is altogether adnurable. Nothing could 
be better than Mr. Logan's monumeotal Manual or the 
“ Malabar Gazetteer,” which is largely founded upon his 
labours, or Mr, j, A Thorne’s notes to the second volume 
of “ The Book of Duarte Barbosa,” published last year by 
the Hakluyt Society, An enormous mass of information is 
also contained in Thurston's "Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India.” Of each and all of these the freest use 
has been made. 

By far the majority of the inhabitants are Hindus by 
religion. The primal race distinctions can readily be traced 
in the broad divisions of Brahman, Niyar, Tiyan, artizans, 
and the supposed aboriginal tribes. Of Brahmans there 
are three main classes ■ but of these the Pattars and the 
Embrstndiris, though domiciled since prehistoric times in 
Malabar, are regarded as inferiors and foreigners. The 
Pattars, who have their headquarters at Palghat, exhibit 
no peculiarities distinguishing them from the ordinary 
East Coast Brahmans, and engage like them in trade 
and commerce, besides forming a laige proportion of the 
official, legal, and scholastic classes. The EmbrdndLris, 
who are of Kanarese or Tulu origin, are almost entirely 
absorbed in priestly occupations, and are stated to be 
e-xtremely backward as a community. The real Malabar 
Brahman is the Nambudri, and if any race can properly 
be described as the lords of creation, it is his. He is, in 
the words of Mr, Thurston, the truest Aryan in Southern 
India. Not content with spiritual ascendancy of the most 
absolute kind, tlie Nambudris claim to be the divinely 
appointed proprietors of the soil of Malabar, and as a 
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mattet of faci do own most of the land, being known as 
janmu. They are extraordinarny exclusive and con¬ 
servative, and have as a class kept themselves aloof from 
Western education and Western inHuences. The touch of 
all castes below them conveys pollution, and even the 
approach (at varying distances) of all castes lower than 
Nayars. A man of low caste is supposed to uncover to 
the waist as a mark of respect when approaching within 
the prescribed distance of a Nambudri, and to use special 
terms of depreciation when speaking of any property 
belonging to himself. There are various sub-divisions 
among the Nambudris, of which the first is usually said to 
be the Tamburikkals, but this is, more properly, a title. 
Only one family now remains with this appeilation—that of 
the Azhuvancheri Tamburakkal of Athavanild in Ponnini 
taluk. Such is the sanctity attaching to this dignitary that 
it is incumbent upon the Maharttjd of Travancore to invite 
him once in six years to visit his Court, and there to do 
obeisance to him by touching the ground w*ith six parts of 
his body. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, in his record of a 
■'Journey through Malabar” in 1800, mentions an interview 
which he procured with some difficulty with the “Alvang- 
heri Tamburacul ” of bis day. The great man, he writes, 
*■ having been seated on a chair, which he took care to be 
higher than mine, I soon discovered that he was an idiot, 
who grinned with a feeble laugh when the most serious 
questions were proposed to him." Properly speaking, the 
Tamburdkkal is only the first of the Adhyans who form the 
highest dass among Nambudris and are known as Nam- 
budripdds. The Nambudripdd is, therefore, the most dect 
of the most elect of the rafes upon earth,- Immediately 

^ Nevertheless, among the first bauh of insurgents captureti during the 
MopUh nsing of kst year and lodged^ conviction^ in the Coimbatore 
jail on Septezober ^ was Mozhikuntiad Munaktat Brahmavatian bTaiiibii- 
dripdd, m young Kambudri of twenty-five years of age, said to be worth 
five kkhs of rupees, and diiisciibed as a prominent Khalifat agitator. To 
pAiallct such an incident^ even faintly, one must imagine the Chief Rabbi 
engaged tn a propaganda in favour of the infallibility of the Pope- 
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below the Nambudnpads come the Vislshta or "remark¬ 
able” Nambudris, who are 5ub~dtvLded into Agnihotrls 
and Bhattatiris. Of these the former perform the great 
ydgams or sacrifices, while the business of the latter is to 
study philosophy and logic and to expound the caste law, 
The Nambudri proletariat are known as sdmdnya, or 
"ordinary” Nambudris; they study the vedas and dis“ 
charge priestly duties. Mention can only be made of two 
other sub-castes; the eight families of Ashtavaidyams, or 
hereditary physicians, who are considered as degraded 
because they may have to shed blood; and the Ambalavasis, 
or temple servants, who hover on the border-line between 
Brahmans and such quasi-Brahmans as the Elay ads of 
South Malabar, who act as priests to certain castes. 

An exhaustive survey of the infinite variety of castes in 
Malabar is impossible, and we must therefore pass on to 
the group of castes forming the Malay^li aristocracy. A 
few of the princely families, including the ruling house of 
Travancore, claim to be Kshattriyas, but the great majority 
are S^mantans, Chief among them is the Zamorin Rfijfi 
of Calicut “ who is to-day a mere Zamindar, but who re¬ 
presents the historic dynasty which was reigning in Malabar 
when the Portuguese first landed on the coast. Other petty 
chieftains of this caste are the Kamamulpiid of Manjeri and 
the Tirumalpdd of Nil am bur in Ernad taluk—names which 
have unhappily become familiar in connection with the 
Moplab rising. In certain Kshattrlya families—as, for 
example, that of the Raja of Kollengod in Palghat taluk— 
the head is styled Nambidi; but the title is also used by 
the Karugas, a Nambudri sub-caste in North Malabar, who 

^ The term J^amarin ((JTainidre or Zirmadn} is a Portuguese rendering 
of the Makyalam word “Samudri," which has been, supposed to mean 
* Lord of the S^d.” Mr. Thome, in his ooics to the second volume of 
"The Boot of Duarte Barboia" (Hatluyt Society. 19*1), has shown, 
however, that the true etymology is to be found in the Sanskrit words 
5 arjw/and rV/, the latspr becoming iinvt diri in Malayitara usage; llie 
temiitisHon tiri or diri is common in the names of high castes; Kambudiri, 
Embrdndirij BhattatirL Satnadri theiyfore means "great chief." 
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perform funeral and other ceremonies for Sudras. The 
customs of Kshattriyas and Samaotans are almost identical, 
but the former wear the sacred thread and the 

latter do not. The marriage rules are also different.* 

Both the Kshattriyas and the Simantans may be referred 
racially to the great caste of Nayars which constitutes the 
most characteristic, if not the most numerous, of the Hindu 
communities of Malabar. Primarily they formed the great 
military class, and still own much land, but in modern times 
they have exchanged the sword for the pen and have 
achieved a practical monopoly of the professions and of 
Government service.® Sir C. Sankaran Naif, the most 
distinguished member of the caste, has expressed his belief, 
in conversation with the writer, that the Nayars came 
originally from the north, and has mentioned in support 
t)f this view that the dialect spoken at Delhi contains many 
words which bear a close resemblance to Malay^lam. The 
general opinion is that they were probably a race of 
Dravidian immigrants who trere among the first invaders 
of Malabar, and, as conquerors, assumed the position of the 
governing and landowning class. That they are not the 
aboriginal inhabitants is evident from the fact that all over 
Malabar Niyar families own agricultural serfs who are 
distinctly of a negroid type. Whatever their origin, their 
culture has only been superficially influenced by the Aryan 
immigration, of which the Nambudris are the representa¬ 
tives. Their religious beliefs e-xhtbit an extraordinary 
admixture of Hindu and Dravidian cults, Mr. Panikkar, 

* Kshattriya^ men can marry Kuhaltriya or Sdniantan women. Slmantan 
men can only marry women of subordinate Samantan or Nayar familis. 
Ksliattriya and ** royal’" Samantan women many oidy Nambudria or Kthai- 
triyas; ordinary Samantan women, in addition, may marry SAmantana 

“■ Mr, K. P. Sivasankara !^tt:no[i, who passed at the head of the list of 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service at the Optti Competition held in 
Auguit, 1971, is a Ndyar by caste, Tbe career will be fresh in the public 
mind of Sir Sankaian Nair, who has been succeasifcly Advocate-General 
of Madras, Judge of the Madras High Court, Education Minist» in the 
Government of India, and member the Secretary of State's Council. 
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himself a observes in this connection that nothing 

shows so much the extreme persistence of primitive culture 
as the wide and almost universal acceptance of spirit- 
worship and the almost entire absence of religious life 
among the Nayars after at least twenty centuries of contact 
with Hinduism. 

While the Nambudn's are the spiritual kings of Malabar, 
the Nayars are the feudal and military aristocrats of the 
country. Burke* in one of his speeches on the French 
Revolution, classed them with the Mamalukes of Egypt, 
and they have been famous since the days of Marco Polo. 
Traces of the martial spirit which attracted the notice of 
Caspar Correa and Duarte Barbosa, and many other early 
travellers, survive in the ICalaris, a sort of combined 
private chapel and .gymnasium, or fencing school, which 
are still attached to high-class Nayar houses. There is an 
instructor-in-arms to the Zamorin’s family, who is known 
as the Dharmoth Panikkar, and whose ancestors were the 
hereditary commanders-in-chief. 

High-class Ndyars may be divided into three classes. 
In South Malabar the first in order of precedence are the 
Kiriyam or Kiriyattil Nuyars, to which most of the land- 
owners belong. The next grade is known as Chdrna or 
Chtirnavar Nayars. One section of them, the Agattu 
Charnavar or “ Inside retainers," are the body-servants 
and house-servants of the various chieftains. The Purattu 
Charnavar or “ outside retainers," who are superior in the 
social scale, represent the armed retainers. The last class 
of high-caste Ndyars are known as Sddra Ndyars, and are 
par excellence the attendants of the Nambudris, as the 
Chdrnavar are of the non-Brahman chieftains. Both 

W 

Chdrnavar and Sudra Ndyars use the title of Menon, 
which should, strictly speaking, be conferred by the 
Zamorin or some other feudal lord. In North Malabar 
the high-caste Ndyars are divided into exogamous sub¬ 
divisions ot kulams, and these in their turn-are grouped to 
form sub-castes, which are usually endogamous. Each 
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division presents its own complications and peculiarities. 
Thus, in Payyanad, which is a portion of Kurumbranad 
taluk, there are seven groups of kulams. In the highest 
group of twelve kukms., two affix the title Adiyodl to their 
names, and three are known as Nambiyars. Many Nam- 
biyars claim to be Samantans, and the title, as well as that 
of Adiyodi, is borne by certain classes of North Malabar 
Sdmantans. The northern subdivisions rank higher than 
the southern \ and a NAyar woman from the north may 
not enter into matrimonial relations with a man from the 
south. Midway in the social scale come certain castes 
of traders, which are probably of foreign origin, such as 
the Mdttans and Taragans, and the Vyabari or Ravari 
Ndyars, who figure in Barbosa as Biabares. Below them 
are a number of classes of a non-military character with 
traditional occupations—potters, patakeen'bearers, masons, 
copper-tappers (who roof the srikovii or inner shrine of 
the temple with that metal), oil-millers, and cowkeepers; 
and below them, again, are washermen, barbers, writing- 
masters, and weavers. 

The next great caste is known as Izhuvans (Illuvans) in 
the FaJghat taluk, and elsewhere in Malabar as Tiyans, 
These form the most numerous Hindu community on the 
coast, and their traditional occupation is planting and 
tapping of the cocoa-nut tree. As a class they are most pro¬ 
gressive, and, according to the “ Malabar Gazetteer,” not a 
few Tiyan families in North Malabar admit to a con¬ 
siderable admixture of European blood. They are free 
men in theory, but still show traces of serfdom in their 
relations with the Ndyars, living as their tenants and doing 
their work for them. Inasmuch as the use of the caste 
temples is denied to them, they have taken to building 
temples of their own. They are said to be of Cingalese 
origin. 

Descending still further down the social ladder, w'e reach 
the Mukkavans or fishermen, and the artjzan, menial, 
musician, and devil-dancing castes. The term Kamm^n 
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is used loosely of any artizan, but there are four principal 
castes, each forming an endogamous community—namdy, 
the goldsmiths (tattilns), the blacksmiths (perinkoltans), 
the braziers (miisAris), and the carpenters (asiris). Closely 
allied with these are the kolla kurups, who combine the 
practice of massage with the manufacture of the charac¬ 
teristic leather shields of the west coast—occupations 
which are not as incongruous as they seem, on account of 
their association with the military training given at the 
Ndyar kslari. Malabar is famous for its carpenters and 
its shampooers. As for devil-dancing, this is quite a 
feature of religious life in Malabar. If anyone is pos¬ 
sessed of a devil—and it is usually a woman—^an expensive 
and elaborate danc^ known as Kolan thullal, is performed 
with hideous masks, and continues until the unfortunate 
person possessed falls into a sort of hysteria, when the 
devil is supposed to have been cast out.® Again, the 
services of the Kanisans or astrologers are indispensable 
on every important occasion. 

Lastly, we arrive at the depressed *' aboriginal" classes, 
of which the principal representatives are the Cherumans 
(“slaves ") or Pulayans (“ polluters and the N&yadis or 
“dog-eaters.” These live in conditions of the most abject 
degradation, and to all intents and purposes are still the 
agrestic serfs which they formerly were. Between the 
Cherumans and the Niiyadis are the Paraiyans, who act as 
scavengers, and are much dreaded for their knowledge of 
black magic. 

The foregoing rough enumeration of the principal castes 

• There are a Tew ^fatQbudiu who are celebrated aujitninjdis or 
magicians, but they am looked upon as degnded and strictly outcasts. 
They are known as chela ^fambud^i! —dutt is, the offspring of Natabudiis 
who were forcibly converted to I slain by Tippoo—and (m som^ occupa¬ 
tion must be found for tbem) are opposed to have full control over the 
malignant demon Kuttichattan. But on the whole it h among the lower 
castes that a living is made Ottt of trorcism and magic, 

* Cherumans add Pulayans are akio^ hut Afr. Thome has pointed out 
that there is a distinctfon. la North Afalabar Fulayans are numerOLi^ but 
they are never callctl Cherumans, 
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has of necessity taken no account of the peculiar features 
which characterize the social oi^aniiation of West Coast 
Hindus. Caste exclusiveness in Malabar manifests itself 
principally in two respects. Firstly, the touch or approach 
of a person of a lower class conveys pollution ; and secondly, 
women may contract alliances only with men of an equal or 
superior caste, whereas men, though for the most part re¬ 
stricted to their caste or class, may in some cases form con¬ 
nections with women of an inferior class. A third test is, 
of course, interdining, as elsewhere among Hindus; but 
there is this difference. A high-class Nambudri male may 
eat the food cooked by a Samiinya or ” ordinary Nambudri, 
and even by a Samantan, but an Anterjanam or Nambudri 
woman cannot. Similarly, NAyar males can partake of 
meals prepared by any Nilyar without distinction of sub- 
caste ; but a NSyar woman of tbe higher castes cannot eat 
the food prepared by anyone belonging to a lower. The 
distinction is observed also among the lower castes. 

Pollution, as already mentioned, is conveyed either by 
touch or by approach, and the rules are of the most precise 
and complicated character. Every man considers himself 
polluted by the touch of anyone below him in the social 
scale. But in addition to this, at a certain point in the 
caste system, the taint is supposed to become so pronounced 
as actually to affect the atmosphere and carry pollution to 
persons, houses, and the like within a radius of several 
yards from the person who is the centre of infection. The 
radius increases with the fall in the social status. There is 
in fact a prescribed scale of distances which is required to 
be rigidly observed,* and in ordinary conversation such ex¬ 
pressions as a Tiya^ptld or a Cheruma-piid—the distance at 
which a Tiyan or Cheruman must keep—^arc commonly 

■ Idcu of a »ni!lar dmactcr appor to have prevafled in Gennany 
before the French Revolmlon. (See Fischel and Bochn's " Modes and 
Manners of the Tfineteenth Century," 1790—1817, Ei^lish edition, voL L, 
p. 5,) For instance, a womim of the middle class |p Berlin was forced, if 
she chanced to meet a countess in any public place, to seat herself at least 
six chairs away from her. , 
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used. Kammdlans(aTtbans)andIlluvans,orTiyaos(toddjr 
drawers), cause atmospheric pollution to the higher castes 
within a radius of about 19 English feel in the State of 
Cochin, in Malabar itself, according to Mr. Thurston, 
a Ndjrar may not approach nearer than 6 paces to a 
Nambudri, a man of the barber caste (Marayan) nearer 
than [ 2 paces, a Tiyan 36, a sorcerer or exorcist (P 4 nan) 
64, and a Pulayan or Cheruman (slave) 96. The " Malabar 
Gazetteer" gives the distance in the case of a Kammalan 
(artizan) as about 24 feet, and in the case of an aboriginal 
Ndyadi as 74, Ndyars are as punctilious as Namhudris. 
The mere approach anywhere near a Ndyar or a Cheruman 
or Pulayan or any inferior being, even a Tiyan, as he walks 
home from the temple, cleansed in body and mind, his 
marks newly set on his forehead with sandalwood paste, is 
pollution, and he must turn and bathe again before 
he can enter his house and eat. In the older days (ac¬ 
cording to Buchanan Hamilton) a Ndyar thought nothing 
of cutting down 00 the spot any low-caste man who 
approached within polluting distance of his person. At 
the present day the higher caste man, as he walks 
along the road, utters a warning grunt or hoot. In the 
words of van Linschoten, who made a “ Voyage in the 
East Indies " at the close of the sixteenth century, " as these 
Nayres go in the streets, they cry, * Po, Po/ which is to 
say, ‘ Take heed, 1 come, stand out of the way.’" Three 
centuries later, Swami Vivekananda came, in the course of 
his wanderings, to Malabar, There, he say^ he met 
Brahmans and Niyars strutting through the streets like 
peacocks, making a deafening sound, “Hoi, hoi.” What 
is the meaning of this word ? asks. It means *' clear out 
of the road,” and he is provoked to exclaim that Malabar is 
the lunatic asylum of the world. Certainly it comes as a 
shock to see the Ndyadis^fir/w** ei pessima /mj—who are 
professional beg^rs, depositing a cloth in the middle of 
the road and squatting in the fields outside the prescribed 
radius, whence, from time to time, they shout dismally to 
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attract the attention of passers-by who may, if they wish, 
drop a coin on the cloth. Even among the Cherumans, 
who are equally beyond the pale, the lowest group, known 
as Kunddns, is considered to convey pollution by touch to 
members of all other groups by reason of the fact that the 
Kunddttis, or women of the sub-caste, act as mid wives. If 
pollution is caused, whether physical or atmospheric, it can 
be removed only by complete immersion In water, either in 
a tank or a river. Strangely enough, atmospheric pollution 
is not conveyed by jews, Christians, or Mohammedans ; and 
this applies even to converts to the two latter religions from 
the very lowest castes. As Mr. R. S. Whiteway puts it, in 
his book on “The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India,'* 
a Pulayan (whom he calls a “Poler”) who could not 
approach within loo yards of a Nambudri, and has to howl 
like a wild beast as he walks to warn all others of his 
polluted vicinity, has everything to gain, therefore, by 
adopting a faith which admits at once to social equality. 

There is another form of pollution which may be termed 
ceremonial pollution. A birth or death in a family causes 
such pollution to alt members of the family in all its 
branches, and a similar pollution is entailed upon women at 
certain times and after childbirth. The duration of the 
period varies according to caste status. In the case of 
Brahmans it is ten days; Sa man tans, who may not eat with 
Brahmans, observe hfteen days; and also N^yars. The 
duration in the case of women is three days uniformly ; but 
certain puriheator}' ceremonies besides immersion are 
necessary, as also in the case of death pollution. Similar 
ceremonies are also required if a Brahman is touched by a 
lower caste man when unde^ birth or death pollution. 

Remarkable as this doctrine of pollution is, it Is eclipsed 
by the system of inheritance and of family organization 
known as mammakatldyam (literally, “descent through 
sister’s children"), bound up with which is the institution 
known as sambandkam, the loose form of marital association 
obtaining among the castes following marumakaitdyam. 
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which entails no responsibility or legal obligation, whatever 
on the part of the father towards his wife and children. 
According to this system, which prevails among the Kshat- 
triyas, the Simantans, the Ambalavdsis (temple servants),and 
the Ndiyars proper, and partially among some other castes, 
children belong to the same caste or sub-caste and family as 
their mothers.* The custom affects the caste system, because 
the rule of hypergamy {^antd&mami or '* going with the hair"), 
which allows a woman, but not a man, to marry into a superior 
caste or sub-caste, is widely observed in Malabar; and its viola¬ 
tion or "going against the hair”) is said to have 

given rise to some of the mixesd castes. With the exception of 
seventeen illams or houses of the Payyanur grdmam, or 
village in the Chirakkal taluk in North Malabar, which 
follow maruntak^Uyam^ the Nambudris are governed by 
pmkaiidyamt under which a child belongs to his father's 
family, and there is nothing surprising in this circumstance. 
The eldest male of a Nambudr) family marries within his 
own caste, and the ceremony is accompanied by all the 
ordinary legal and religious sanctions and incidents. But 
this rule does not apply to the cadets who escape from the 
life-long bachelorhood (bra/meuMram) to which they are 
supposed to devote themselves, by entering into samband- 
ham union with women of the Kshattrlya, Sdmantan, and 
Ndyar castes. They cannot touch the children which result 
from such connections without incurring pollution; but the 
convenience of the arrangement to the Nambudri is obvious. 
He avoids the burden and responsibility of family life, and 
owing to the combination of the practice with the rule of 

* The other great centra of “ mother right ” tn India must be sought 
among the Khwis und the Garos in the Assam hills (see the monc^Taphs 
of Colonel Gurdon and Colonel Playfair), Iq the Malay States the esogamie 
system of tribes or dans descending in the female line eaists in Negri 
Seiflbilan, and is said to be derived from MiitangkabBu im migrants from 
the uplands of Central Sumatia \J.M.A^S., October, 1911, p. 641), The 
Rev. J. Oviftgton, in HU *' Voyage to Suiatt in the Year 1689," when 
alluding to the Malabo custom, malua mention of a similar practice near 
the mouth of the Congo: "The sister’s sons, as in Africa, and not the 
king^s, are hein to the Crown, because the blood royal runs certainly in 
their veins.* 
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hypergamy, ensures the higher race against contamination 
with the blood of the lower; for; firstly* the offspring of the 
union belong to the caste of the mother, and, secondly, the 
males of the Kshattriya, Sdmantan, and Nayar castes are 
restricted in the matter of sambandkam to women of their 
own or a lower caste. But it may be doubted if ever the 
custom was deliberately introduced by the Nambudns, It 
is more prevalent in North Malabar, where Nambudri 
induence has always been less than in the South, and has 
there been adopted by Tiyans and other castes which 
pollute Brahmans, and even by the Mohammedan Moplahs. 
Possibly the origin may he found in the military organiza* 
tion of the NAyar community. " Marriage,’’writes Mon¬ 
taigne, is interdicted, and all recreations except warre to 
the nobility of Calicut.'* Some authorities regard the prac¬ 
tice as a survival of a universal primitive culture, but this 
theory is inconsistent with the fact that a regular system of 
marriage exists among the jungle tribes and the lowest 
castes who are generally considered to represent the 
aborigines. The fraternal polyandry practised by the 
Kammilans and Kanisans and some sections of the South 
Malabar Tiyans, is distinct from the sambandkant system. 
Travellers in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries allude, it is true, to the prevalence of polyandry 
among the N^yars. But Mr. Panikkar points out that 
these “ observers" were not allowed to come within sixty 
yards of a Nayar s house, and he asserts that the extensive 
Malayalam literature of that period, which is entirely the 
work of Nambudris and N&yars, contains not a single 
reference to polyandry, and that not one authenticated case 
has occurred during the last fifty years. The idea of poly¬ 
andry, he says, was repugnant to the Niyar community as 
a whole, although individuals may here and there have 
indulged in it,'® 

.Mr. Thome, on the other hand, holds that, however tnudi present day 
Nayar* may dislike the (act, there is ample ertdence that polyandry, aa 
described by Conti {M4.f), Barbosa iisro), Cesar Frederieke {1563), and 
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The sambandham customs are of the simplest nature. If 
the suitor is a Niyar, he is generally the girl's father's 
sister's son. Whether he is a N ayar or a [irahitian he 
informs the head of the girl’s family of his desire. An 
auspicious date is selected with the help of the astrologer, 
and the village elders are informed. The suitor brings 
some pudakas (or clothes which a wife wears) and hands 
them over to the girl in the presence of her relations and 
the neighbours. It is then duly announced that they are 
“married." The union is, however, dissoluble at will and 
either party can break off relations, whereupon the other 
can without further formality seek a fresh mate.^^ 

The Ndyar family, or tarwdd, under the system of 
marmakatidyam, consists of all the descendants from the 
same ancestress, counting relationship exclusively from the 
side of the mother. An ordinarjf taru>ild will be composed 
of relations four or five degrees removed, and it naturally 
varies in numerical strength. In old and aristocratic 
families fifty or eighty persons will constitute a iarwtid, but 
there are some iarwdds which have 150 or 200 members. 
Relationship by marriage is not recognized, and children 
belong to their mothers tarwdd. The husband and wife 
are regarded as casual visitors in the home of the other. 
Property is owned in common, and in theory belongs only 
to the females. In Malabar the senior male member is, as 
a rule, recognized as the manager, or kdmavan : but in the 
highest family following the law of mantmakattdyam, which 
is that of the Zamortn of Calicut, the senior lady is invari¬ 
ably the head. The idrnavan exercises full control over 
the family property, arranges sat/tbandhants for the young 
men as well as for the girls, and punishes offenders by 


many others, vas once comracin among Niyais. It is now extinct as a 
rtKmgnized custom except (he believes) among some Niyars of Tr^vaocore. 

In a read by Sir Saolmmn Niir at the London School of Eco- 
nomica, on June 24, 1*514, the whole system waa eJaborately examined 
Nnm^us additiooai details are given in Mr. Fanikka/a admirable essay 
{Jemrnai of the Jtfiyal Anthrdpsbgiiat fnsHtute, vol, xlvUi., pp. 267-xyr). 
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cmting off their ailovv^3.nce or prohibiting them from enter¬ 
ing the hoiise. His wife has, of course, no standing in the 
iarwdd, and is therefore regarded with suspicion and uni¬ 
versally considered to be a sort of sinister stepmother. 
Rigid rules for social intercourse are observed. A N 4 yar 
young man or woman may not talk to any relations of the 
opposite sex in the same family if they are of almost the 
same age. That is to say, a young man may talk to a 
sister considerably older than himself, hut under no con¬ 
ditions may he talk to a younger sister.“ When the 
tarwdd grows unwieldy, or certain members show insub¬ 
ordination,, partition is resorted to, and the property is 
divided in equal shares along each female line. Property 
acquired by any member through his or her exertions while 
living in the iarwdd home has come to be regarded as 
absolutely owned with right of devise, and to descend on 
death to the maternal relatives. 

One result of this system is that the Nayar regards his 
sister's children with far more affection than his own. The 
father is not necessarily of the same caste as his son; and 
in any case it is the nephews who are the heirs of a man 
and who will carry on the traditions of the family. Another 
result is seen In the fair complexions and the handsome 
features of the higher castes of Nsiyars. The women in 
particular have the most delicately refined features, and 
their beauty (for they are not gesha, or confined behind the 
purdah, as elsewhere in South India) has long been a theme 
for comment. Pierre Loti's outburst of admiration is un¬ 
restrained : " On dirait un peuple de dieux, tant sont beaux 
les visages, tant sont nobles les attitudes, profonds et in- 
sondables ies regards. Cette foule est une m^l^e de torses 
et de bras tallies dans le bronze, d’une perfection et d'une 
grace de bas-relief antique," 

Thii pcculiBrity, which is mcnlioned b]r Mr, Fanikkar, wridng in 1919, 
was floied also hy^ Duarte Earbosa, who completed bis “ Book " in i5tS. 
“The Nayres," he ays, '■ never enief the sanw lOom as their younger 
eisten, nor even a. house where they are alone^ nor do they touch theoi nor 
•peak to them." , 
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Among ihe more influential families, and especially those 
of the or Tambumos, it is customary to set aside 

certain portions of the iarwSd property for the life enjoy¬ 
ment of the senior members only. The separate estates 
thus created are called stdnanis, or " dignities.” They are 
held in succession by the several members as they succeed 
to the position to Mrhich they are attached. Thus the 
family of the Zamorin of Calicut is divided into three 
hffvile^ams, or palaces ~ the Padmhara, or western, with 
its hou-se at Mankavu, just outside Calicut; the Puihiya^ 
or new, at Tiruvannur, also a few miles outside Calicut; and 
the KishakkS, or eastern, at Kottakal, in Ernad, about 
eighty-five miles from Calicut. Each has its separate 
estate under the management of its senior lady, or iam~ 
bur&iii. At the same time, there are five stdnams also, 
with separate properties set aside for the use of the five 
senior male members of the family, who are known as 
Zamorin, Erilpild, Munarpiid, Edattrapad, and Nedu- 
thrappad. The eldest lady of the royal house is styled 
Valiya Tambunitti, and the Zamorin refers to her as 
“ mother," although she may be younger than he, and to 
his predecessor as “ uncle," although the relationship is 
usually that of a brother or cousin. The tamburdHis or 
princesses take their mates from Nambudris, although 
sometimes Kshattriya tatnburarts are chosen. They 
remain in their koptle^ams, and are visited there by their 
mates. The children belong to the kosnlagam in which 
they are born, and are heirs to the royal dignities, the true 
stock of the royal descent being, as Barbosa puts it, 
through the woman. A man’s position in the line of 
succession is determined, however, by hla own ^e, and 
not, as Barbosa thought, by the age of his mother. St 
is the eldest male in the line of descent who succeeds, and 
as he moves from the grade of HrAlpdd to that of Zamorin, 
the lower grades are filled up accordingly. Thus an uncle 
may have to give' way to a nephew, who is older than 
himself j and the case of an ^Ider iamburdtits son being 
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superseded by a younger tambnrMtis son is common. 
The Zamorin, therefore (as Barbosa notes), is always 
advanced in years: and within the last century there have 
been fifteen Zamorins, of w-'hom seven have succeeded 
during the last twenty-five years. The sons of the Zamonn 
or of the tamburan^ are not received into the royal families, 
and belong to the caste of their mothers, who are never of 
the same rank as the fathers, and are usually Niyars. 
When adoption becomes requisite to keep the royal house 
from extinction, ladies are chosen from some allied family, 
and their sons succeed in due course. 

Another institution found among the classes following 
the marumakatidyam system, as well as among many of 
those who observe makaiidyam, is the " tdh tying wed¬ 
ding, or tdlikeitn kalyanatn, which has been described as 
“ the most peculiar, distinctive, and unique "of the Malayili 
marriage customs. It consists of the tying of a tah, oi 
small piece of gold or other metal like a locket, on a string 
round a girl's neck when she reaches a marriageable age. 
This is done by a man of the same or a higher caste -as to 
which the usage of differeni castes vary and it is only 
after it has been done that the girl is at liberty to contract 
sambandkam. In order to reduce the expenses of the 
accompanying feast, it is becoming usual for the idbt to be 
tied simultaneously on all the gids^ of a family who may be 
below the age of eleven. In some cases the tdh is even 
lied by the girl's mother. The important point is that the 
girl becomes an outcaste if the idii is not tied on her at the 
appropriate time; and. according to Mr. Panikkar, the 
ceremony constitutes the actual and religious marriage, 
although it is unaccompanied by any definite marital 
rdationship. 

A word must now be said upon the system of village 
organization which prevails In Malabar. This must not be 
confounded with the village communities of the rest of 
India, which own land in common, and deal with other 
villages as units. The system io Malabar is concerned 
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o^^>f with such specific purposes as the management of the 
temple, of which there is one in each village, and, in former 
days, military training and mobiliKatioo. The organization 
includes only NAyar families* All other castes are ex¬ 
cluded, although, with the exception of the slave castes, 
they may and do live side by side. The temple authorities 
are appointed by the village, and power i^ generally vested 
in the asans ox praamnh (chief men), of whom the foremost 
corresponds to the lord of the manor. Each house, as 
already mentioned, stands apart in a separate compound, 
and it may happen that a Nsyar's neighbour is a Christian, 
But so far as the communal life is concerned, he does not 
exist. 

The dress of the Malayili is extremely simple. The 
men wear a kdnant^ or small strip of cloth, passed between 
the legs and attached at the front and the back to a string 
tied round the waist, and a muttdtt or while cloth round 
the warst, tucked in on the right side, and hanging 
loose to the knees or ankles. They also sometimes carry 
a small upper doth {/ortturitundd) thrown over the shoulder. 
Mandus are as a rule white; but the Namhudri wears one 
with a gold border. It is still the custom, however, for 
men to go bare above the waist when in their houses. No 
turban is worn, but a palm-leaf umbrella is always carried. 
The fishermen and agricultural coolies protect the head 
with a mushroom-shaped hat of palmyra leaves; and 
N&yar women often carry tn their hands a hat of this kind 
with a crown which is too small for the head. For costume 
the women wear a short cloth and also a single long white 
cloth {iitni) tucked round the waist and hanging down to 
the ground. The upper part of the body is now usually 
covered when going out; but the old custom was to wear 
nothing above the waist. All women wear earrings, and 
the lobe of the ear is dilated in childhood to admit of the 
fitting in of the itfda. a boss-shaped hollow cylinder from an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter. The hair is parted 
in the middle and, in the north, drawn tight to the ears and 
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lied in a chignon; in the south, except among Nambudfi 
women, it is twisted up in front in a sort of cone. The 
men leave onljr a smail oval patch of hair on the top of the 
head {kudumi), which is allowed to grow long and is twisted 
in a knot, when it bangs over the forehead in front or to 
one side. If a Nambudri is seen with a heard, it is a sign 
that he is in mourning, or that he is expecting an addition 
to his family* 

The Hindus, whose castes and customs we have been 
discussing, comprise nearly 70 per cent, of the population. 
The Mohammedans number about 30 per cent., and are 
principally concentrated in the Emad and Walluvanad 
taluks, where they are to be found in the ratio of one in 
three. They are known as Moplahs (MappiIIas), Like 
the Navayats of the Konkan and the Lubbays of the 
Coromandel Coast, they are of Arab origin; but unlike the 
Navayats, who have systematically avoided intermarriage 
with the Indians, they are reputed to spring from the union 
of Arab traders and sailors with the women of the country, 
and they have consistently replenished their numbers 
by conversions from, the Hindu slave-castes. The coast 
Moplahs, and those of old family and social position, are 
often extremely fair, with features of a distinctly Semitic 
cast; whereas the Moplahs of the interior are indistinguish¬ 
able from Tiyans and Cherumans, By occupation they are 
tenant farmers, sailors and ferrymen on the rivers and 
backwaters, and many of them work as labourers on rubber 
and other plantations. Some are successful traders, and 
as such are well known in Ceylon, Burma, and the Straits 
Settlements. But as a rule the Moplahs are miserably 
poor and utterly illiterate; and agrarian g^evances keep 
them in a chronic unrest which has flared repeatedly into 
open rebellion when religious propaganda mintsiers to^ a 
fanaticism of the most extreme type. Isolated geographic¬ 
ally and linguistically (for they are ignorant of Hindustani) 
from other Indian Mohammedans, they outdo them in the 
narrowness and fervour of their creed. They are, for 
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instance, strict teetotalers in practice as wdi as in theory, 
and, as a well-informed writer has pointed out,** their 
destruction of iiquor shops in the present rising' (which is 
the latest in a long series)** is the expression of a genuine 
and passionate intolerance. In addition to the strong 
Puritan strain which they exhibit in their religion, they 
cherish an unending feud with the great Nambudri and 
NAyar landowners, and with the whole middle class of 
pleaders, land agents and Government servants, whom they 
regard with mingled jealousy and contempt. Ballads and 
recitals keep alive the memory of the great days of Trppoo, 
who scourged the Malabar rdjas and landlords with the rod 
of Islam, and of the Sahids, or " martyrs,” who have since, 
from time to lime, won eternal bliss in conflict with the 
infidel. Annual festivals are actually celebrated in com- 
niemoration of these heroes at Malappuram and Konddtti. 
Their religious leaders are known as tangals, and the 
principal authority is the Makhdum Tangal This per¬ 
sonage is head of a sort of theological college at Ponnani, 
and confers the title of Musaliyar, or elder, on mullas 
who have qualified themselves to interpret the Koran 
and the commentaries. Implicit belief is given to the 
stories, however extravagant, told by the Tangals and 
the Musaliyars. The former pretend to a high degree 
of sanctity ; and of one of the Mambram Tangals, whose 
mausoleum is directly opposite the Moplah town of 
Tirurangadi in Ernad taluk. It is related that the Moplahs 
swear by his foot as their most solemn oath, and treasure 
the earth on which he spat They belong to the Shafi 
school of Sunnis, and look upon the Turkish Sultan as 
Khalifa, In South Malabar they are divided into two 
sects, with headquarters respectively at Ponniini and 
Konddtti, which are constantly quarrelling with each other, 

’• New Stoitsma*^ November 26, r^ai. 

1* With Tire eKeptioas, says the « Malabar GaMtttcj," these outbreaks 
Jiave always blared olit within a radius of fifteen miles from the PandilLr 
htU id the Emad taluk, the stKulled “ fanatical tone.” The Arab strain is 
hert vejy faint. ' 
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but interntarrSage is not prohibited, and the practice of 
n cfosslngr the floor" js as usual as it is among politicians- 
Their customs exhibit a strange mixture of Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism. Though magic is condemned by the 
Koran, a belief in demons and talismans is common. In 
North Malabar the »mrum<ihaUdyatn system is followed, 
although it Is opposed to the principles of the Koran; in 
the South the makaitdyam system is the rule, but succession 
lo religious sidnamSt or estates, such as that of the Valiya 
Tangal of Ponnacii. ordinaj-ily goes by nmrumu&aitdyani. 
On the other hand, circumcision is practised, the dead are 
buried, the five essentials of the Islamic creed are strictly 
observed—namely, the recital of the confession of faith, the 
five daily prayers, the thirty days' fast of Ramazan, the 
duty of giving alms, and the hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca 
(which last is, however, undertaken only by those who can 
afford it)—and lastly, property is distributed at death among 
wives, sons, and daughters in shares, which frequently 
resolve themselves into minute fractions, and inevitably 
foster poverty. The customary dress of the men is a 
mundit or cloth, generally white with a purple, orange, or 
green border, and tied on the left, in contradistinction to 
the Hindus who tie it on the right. Persons of importance 
wear in addition a long flowing garment of fine white 
cotton and a sleeved waistcoat. In the case of a Tangal, 
the costume is completed by a cloak of coloured silk. The 
usual head-dress is a small cap of white or white and black, 
and round this an ordinary turban or brightly coloured 
scarf may be wound. Shaven beads are the rule, and 
elderly men and Tangals are frequently bearded. Women 
of the higher classes are secluded, and hide their faces 
when they go out j the lower classes are not particular in 
this respect. Their normal dress is a dark blue titundUf a 
loose white bodice, more or less embroidered, and a veil or 
scarf on the head. They are much addicted to jewellery; 
and, as among the Tiyans and MuWkuvans (toddy drawers 
and fishermen), a great number of earrings are worn. 
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Nose rings are not favoured, but the rim of the ear is bored 
into as many as ten or twelve holes in addition to the one 
in the lobe. All Moplahs will eat together. 

The chief secular potentate of the community is the All 
Rajd of Cannanore in North Malabar. According to 
iraditiont the first of the line was a Nayar at the Court 
of the Kollattiri who embraced Islam about the end 

of the eleventh century a.d. His successors became the 
hereditary ministers of the Kollattiri and attained a position 
of considerable power. At one time they were lords of the 
Laccadive islands which contain a Moplah population, and 
possessed their own fleet. But they are now merely land^ 
owners. The succession goes in the female line, and the 
Waiiya Bibi, or Senior Lady, was formerly an important 
personage, [n 1S24 she was “regularly supplied with a 
guard of honour from the military station at Cannanore," 
says Major H. Bevan in his “Thirty Years in India," and 
was “very strict in exacting this homage to her rank.” 

The Malabar museum of castes and customs is almost 
complete; but mention has still to be made of the Syrian, 
or Nestorian, Christians, and the “white'* and “black" Jews, 
although the last named are confined to the town of 
Muttancheri, which is just within the borders of the Cochin 
State. The Syrian Christians are chiefly found in the 
south of Ponnani taluk and in Palghat, They are at 

As regards the Moplabs^ Mr. }. j. Cotton, J.C.S., now Judge at 
CcMicib«tore (the dismet adjoining Malabar), sends the following note: 
" Many of the Moplohs are converted Cherumans, and 1 am told, though 
I can hardly believe it, that circumcision is not compulsory. They are 
mostly farm labourers, and very poor, dirty, and uneducated. The real 
Moplah, with the genuine .\rab blood tii him, is rather a fine specimen. 
Conversion of women is ejected by alteration of the tneihod of doing the 
hair and putting Op a Moplah woman's jacket. Among the men, the top. 
knot is shaved and a Moplah name given." 

t* This family, which is one of ibe most ancient and honourable in 
Malabar, in now represented by (be Raji of Chirakkal. It is dosely 
allied with the ruling house of Tnvancofc, with which it observes 
“community of poUutioD,‘*and ladies have been adopted from it to prevent 
that dynasty from eatinction. ^ 

VOL. XVllI, R , 
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present divided into three main bodies: those who are in 
communion with Rome but follow the Syriac rite; those 
who adhere to the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch; and the 
St. Thomas Syrians, who conform more or less to the 
Anglican Church, All claim the Apostle Thomas as their 
founder, and assert that he landed at Malankara near 
Cranganore in the year 52. and that, having converted 
some Brahmans, he established seven churches—six in 
Travancore and Cochin, and one at Chowghat (Chavakkad) 
in Ponnani taluk. Later on, in the eighth or ninth century, 
a merchant named Thomas of Cana arrived at Cranganore 
w'ith a contingent of 400 Nestorian Christians from Bagh¬ 
dad, Nineveh, and Jemsalem, and is reputed to have 
obtained a grant of privileges on a copperplate which is 
still in the possession of the Syrian Christians at Kdttayam, 
The division into southerners {tekkuitdtkagar) and 
northerners {vaJaMumbiag^ar) is said to date from this 
period. The former, who represent the new-comers, are 
fairer in complexion and have finer features; the latter, 
who claim descent from the high-caste Hindus converted 
by St. Thomas, observe more of the old Hindu customs 
and “ walk after the way of the mother.'" A further schism 
resulted from the proselytising zeal of the Portuguese, who 
sought in the seventeenth century to incorporate the whole 
community under the jurisdiction of the Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa. In 1S89 the reformed party arose, with its 
own m^trdn or spiritual head. Though a few of the families 
are of Syrian blood and some trace descent from Brahmans 
and NAyars, the bulk are by origin Tiyans (Illuvans) and 
Mukkuvans, from whom they do not differ materially in 
appearance, dress, or mode of life. The higher castes will 
not intermarry, and in some cases refuse to dine, with the 
lower castes. Their priests are known as cattanars, 

A similar gulf separates the “white" from the “black" 
jews. The former maintain they are descended from 
the company of Jews and Jewesses who migrated from 
Jerusalem to Cranganore ^afier the destruction of the 
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Temple m a-D* 68 , and that they have kept their race 
untainted Their synagogue is paved with priceless blue 
and white porcelain tiles, the gift of a former RijA of 
Cochin; and they display with pride a copperplate inscribed 
with ancient Tamil characters, and purporting to be a grant 
of privileges to Joseph Rabban by the "King of Kings, 
the glorious Bhaskara Ravi Varman," who flourished, 
according to Dr. Burnell, about the eighth century a.d. 
The *’ black ” Jews, who are actually not much darker in 
complexion, are said by them to be the offspring of 
alliances between the “white*' Jews and women of the 
country ; but the general opinion is that, in spite of the 
copperplate, the “white” Jews are comparatively late 
arrivals, and that the " black *' Jews are the descendants of 
the original settlers at Cranganore, who were probably 
refugees from Mohammedan persecution in Arabia or 
Persia in the sixth or seventh century. Both varieties are 
gradually dwindling in numbers, and neither are remark¬ 
able for material prosperity. 

Malabar has been described by one of her sons as 
a land where life is made extremely easy by reason of 
the extreme fertility of the valley and the rich tropical 
luxuriance of the forest, it is therefore to a large 
extent a land of idleness, but is also a land of intellectual 
culture. Nowhere, says Mr. Panikkar, are learning, art, 
and poetry so highly esteemed as among the Nambudris 
and the NAyars. If they seem elusive and hard to under¬ 
stand, if (as Mr. Bruce expresses it) they seem to flow 
away from the stranger like quicksilver, it is because of 
the existence of that which makes them unique among 
Indian races^—the grafting of Brahmanical institutions upon 
a matriarchal system of socie'ty. They are sensitive, not 
about having their customs discussed, but about foreigners 
and outsiders seeming to cast blame upon them. I'herc 
may be some truth in the saying that Travancore. and 
inferentially MAIabar, is a heaven for the Brahmans and 
the NAyars, and for all other people a hell. But the usages 
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which strike the visitor from the West as uiina.turu] are 
stoutly defended by the Nilyars themselves* Sir Sankaran 
Nair repudiates the suggestion that the matrlarchate and 
the sambandham are evidence of primitive harbarism. 
Western civitiraiion, he says, leaves it to a woman to 
6nd a home by seeking a husband, and presupposes sub¬ 
ordination to her mate. The NAyar rule is based upon the 
complete equality of the sexes. Matrimonial connections 
among present-day Nnyars are ordinarily as permanent as 
in any European community, and it is claimed for the 
practice that it exhibits all the merits attributed to mono¬ 
gamy without any of the restrictions imposed by legal and 
social bonds which keep couples together who would be 
happier aparL Moreover, as Mr, Panikkar points out, the 
tarwdd^ or joint undivided family, places the NAyars in a 
position of solid advantage in the matter of property, which 
they will be loath to forego. Among a few English- 
educated families, no doubt the patrilocal ts taking the 
place of the matrilocal system. But ihe chances are slight 
of any extensive change, k must be remembered that it is 
not only the NAyars but the Nambudris who are interested 
in the maintenance of the peculiar marriage system. 

Time will prove the value of these surmises* Meanwhile 
the student of humanity will desire nothing better than the 
continuance of a structure of society and the survival of in¬ 
stitutions which show that one portion at least of the Ea&t 
is unchanging* Whatever may be happening elsewhere, all 
things remain always the same on the Malabar Coast. The 
accuracy of observations made four centuries ago can be 
checked on the spot to-day. A man need not be labelled 
as an upholder of lost causes and Impossible beliefs because 
he welcomes such a phenomenon and devotes some hours 
of his leisure to its examination. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of ihe East India. Association was htld at the Caxtoo Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, Januarj' 23, 1931, at which a paper was 
read by Mr. H. E, A Cotton, C.I.K.. entitled, “ Castes and Customs in 
Malabar.” The Right Hon, Lord Penttand, g.c.sli^ c.C,i,e., occupied the 
chair. The following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 
Sir J, D. Rees, Ban., k.c.le., cv.o,, h.p., Sir hfanchetjec Bhownaggree, 
K.c.i,E^ Sir Francis Spring, k.c.le.. Sir John G. Cuniming, k-ci.e., 

Sir WiUiara Ovens Oaik, Mr, A Y. G. Campbell C.s.r., clle., and Mrs 
Campbell, Mr. A, Pottcous, c.i.e.. Mi. F, H. Brown, c.i.e., Mr. W. Cold- 
streami k.-J-Hs, the Collates? of FTaddo, Lady Pentland^ Lady Kensing¬ 
ton, Mr* J. Sanders Slater, Colonel S. Slater^ Lieut.-Colonel T. S- B. 
Williams, Mrs, Villiers Stuart, Miss Scateheid, Mr. and Mrs. 

C. W. M. Hudson, .Mrs, H, E. A. Cotton and Miss Cotton, Mr. C. F. 
Rowe and Miss Rowe, Mr. W. G. Clarice, Mr. A K. Pearce, Mr. Banon, 
Mr and Mrs. F. Hunt, Miss M, Scrabji, Rev, Dr. Weitbrecht Stanton, 
Miss Nina Corner. Mrs. W. G. Martlejf, Miss Stototi, Rev. H. Halliwell, 
Colonel V. Patekhine, Mr, and Mrs. G. P. Roy, Mr. S. C. Hijl, Mr. 
W. Douglas Hall, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. Arnold Ltipton, Mr. F. C. 
Channing, Mr. Wl S. Hamilton, Mr. K. N. Sitaiain, Dr. S. A. Kapadia, 
Rev. H. A. Rawitnson, Mr. Maniez, Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. R. Ikwelt, 
Mr. F. Grubb, Dr. J. Cornwell Round, Mr, and Mrs. S, D. Pears, Rev. 
Arthur Parker, Mr. A. C. DulT, J.c.s,, Mr. and Mi?i. A. R. Cumming, 
Colonel Lowry, Mr. W. F, Westbrook, Mrs. A. S. Robem, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, Mrs. J. W. M. Coitoo and Miss Cotton, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. 
Bensley, Mr. G. M, Ryan, Miss Forman, and Mr, Stanley P. Ric», Hon. 
Secretary, 

The SECitETAfty stated that he had hoped that the Secretary of State 
would be present at the meeting, hut he had received a letter from him in 
which he sent his best wishes for the occasion, and expressed regret at 
bis inability to attend owing to an important engagement. 

Letters of n^net had also been received from Lord Ampthill, Lord 
Islington, Lord Carmichael, and Sir Malcolm Seton. 

Ihe CuAiRDi.SN t Ladies and genllcmeo, the beat I can do for you on 
this occasion is, without delay, to call upon Mr, Cotton to give us the 
paper, which we all look forward to with so much interest, on the “Castes 
and Customs in Malabar" 

The Lectturek read the paper. 

The Cm airman; Ladies and gentlemen, 1 am sore I speak for you all 
when 1 say that we have listened with the greatest possible interest to Mr. 
Cotton's paper t we have a further pleasure to look forward to to-day, for 1 
see in the audienegf men who know hlulabar, having spent some years 
there, and may thus be able to contribute to ibe discussion which usually 
follows the Tcading of one Of our Tapere. I have now the privilege and 
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gneat pl<^asu^e df tailing updn Sir Jol^n Rees. Sir John Rees occupied the 
position of Rtsident in TnivaDCdre and Cochin» so that no one has & 
betler right to open our discussion^ We have also others present who 
have tilled positions on the West Coastp and I hope they will follow 
Stf John Rees. 

Sir J, D. Re£s said that when one saw a paper with the name of Cotton 
on It one anticipated something in a kindl^p friendly^ and losing spirit 
cowards people in India j that was the spirit of the lecturer*® father and is 
the spirit of the lecturer himself. It was a great pleasure and privilege to 
anyone who knew the Malabar coast to hear the paper read. He quite 
agreed with the lecturer that Malabar was outside ihe tourist route, and 
one did not meet anybody who It uew anything about it except those who 
had been stationed there. Malabar coast was a land of paradox inasmuch 
as it was beyond all comparison the most Christian part of India <25 
per cent, being Chrfstiansllt but it was also beyond all comparison the most 
Hindu part» being the only part of India where the old cusioin of, 
matriarchy survived, and It was also the part of India in which the 
Mohammedans were just now tnest conspicuous. He therefore claimed 
for h that it was the most Christian, the most Hindu, and the most 
Mohammedan port of India^ and, beyond all compaiisoUi it was the most 
beautiful part, inhabited by the most beauiiful people and particularly by 
I he tnoat beautiful woinent who were famous for their beauty all over the 
East, As to the customs of the people the lecturer had told the meeting 
a good deal, but as ap instance of the extraordinary difficulty there was in 
getting the people in this country to understand anything conceming their 
lellow subjects In India he would like to naention that when he was a 
member of the Joint Commictee Of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
dealing with the Reform Bilb which had lately come into operation^ 
greatly to Mr. Cotton's satisfaction, the Committee were asked to regard 
the Ndyars of the Western Coast as members of ihe oppressed classea and 
to protect them against the ravages of the Brahmins, ihetr nearest relations^ 
with whom they were practically on a social levels and whom they copied 
in all iherr acts and deeds t But when it came to the real difficulty which 
was anticipated by ihe Joint Committee, the oppression of other castes by 
the Brahmins^ that did not happen in Malabar or in any other parts of the 
Madras Presidency, nor had he (the speaker) ever expected it would 
Then again he had beard it said that the women on the Western Coast 
were polyandroiis, but in fact they were not j they had one husband at a 
tinie. He believed that was monogamy, and if to have several husbands 
in Guccession was polyandrous, then that description could be applied to 
many people living in England. (Laughter,) The women were in no 
sense polygamous^ akhough it was an expression cOEnmonly applied eo 
thtini. From his knowledge of the Coast, on which he lt%’ed for several 
years, he would say that mairiages ntnongst present day Nayars were 
ordinarily as permanent as in many a European community* The 
pnytlege refetred to by the tK^iuieT in his paper was exercised in a manner 
which was in accordance with the monogamous instincts which women 
everywhere, he believed, had ; they did not dismiss ihcir husbarids except 
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for very good reason, and any hugband who approached to good conduct 
would Very likely be kept on for good and alL In European cnmmimiUcs 
there were two systems—^tho Continental systemp in which the giri was 
married to somebody chosen by her parentSp and the British syslein, where 
«he married a perwn whom she prefeircdj just when her judgment was 
obscured by love. But in Malabar what happened was that the gtrl^ as soon 
as she reached the year of discretion, was necessarily married; she went 
through a ceremony of marnage and wore a /dii\ and then was technically 
a married woman- That was the Concmental system^ and then there was 
the English system superadded when she actually married the man of her 
choice. That system bad all the merits and none of the dssad^'antages of the 
Conlinentfll and the English systems. Turning to the present position of 
the Moplabs^ he regarded the matter^ which was also one which arose out 
of the paper, as of the first political importance* Mr. Cotton had pointed 
out that the Mpplahs were the descendants of Arab fathers and the 
beautiful women of the Western Coast; they were most fanatical j their 
customs were Hindup they spoke Hindu languagesp and all their outlook 
was, in almost every respect^ Hindu except in regard to their religion. It 
was quite true they had frequently broken out and there had been many 
disturbances^ but such had been hitheno of an agrarian class, the Moplahs 
being poor fanatical tenants of rich Hindus^ and it did not take very 
much to create a disturbance in such conditions. But with regard to the 
Caliphate questioii, they were inmiedlatc followers of that branch of the 
^[ohalIllIleda^s—the Sunnis—which was represented more particularly by 
the Caliph at Coostanttpople; they had been preached ar by propagandist 
missionaries, and they had opportunity to attack the English on the 
ground that the people of England were the enemies of the Turks* and 
the MohammedanSp and alhes of the Greeks who were fighting the Turks- 
The matter was of the utmost iiuporlance; there could be no political 
question of more importance at the moment. The King of England was 
ruler of many more Mohammedan than of Christian subjccU, and it was 
absolutely necessary for trade that the English should be on good terms 
with theif Mohammedaji subjects. By synipathiring with the Greeks and 
Armenians we had succeeded in throwing the Mohammedans Into the 
arms of the seditious seetten of the Hindus which was estranged from ust 
We had failed to conclude a ftiU and generous peace with the Turks ; we 
had allowed the Greeks to encroach upon and live in the great Turkish 
port of Smyrna; bit by bit we had excluded the Turks from Europe* we 
had driven them over to Asia Minor^ and on Asia Minor we had planted 
their greatest enemies the Greeks. lo this situation how could there he 
peace between the Mohatnmedan and the Christian subjects of ihe King f 
He said that the subject was one of the utmost Important^p and, Mn 
Cotton hairing given him the opportunity and Lord Penlland having called 
upon him, he would not on any account lose the opportunity of calling 
attention to the fact that the question affected everyone vitally, and must 
be settled before real peace in the British Empire could be obtained. It 
was impossible to get good trade* baimony, or reconstruction until we had 
convinced oar itohammedan subjeefa that wc were their friends, and that 
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wii were a great, just* and generous race, and were <^pable of doing what 
wai right and )ust in this matter, when it was moreover entirely in our own 
interest to do what the Mohammedans wanted. {Applause.) 

Mr. CuaiMJ^xc said that his cxpenence of the Wet Coast was restricted 
to four Or five monUis, so he was not in a position to add to the discussion- 
He would only like to endorse all that Sir John Rees had said as to the 
extreme interest of Mr, Cotton's paper. 

Mr* LueroK said that he was the solhary tourist who found his way to 
the Malabar Coast {1915)—(Hear» bear)—and> althangh he had not been 
there, like Sit John ReeSi thirty years or so, he had certainly been there 
thlriy hours and perhaps a gocrii deal longer than that, and be could 
certainly endorse what the lecturer had said about the beauty of the Land¬ 
scape, about the mountains^ about the rivers, about the cocoanut paJms, 
and about the hous^ each surrounded with its own fence and its own 
garden* He had to take the description of the castes and local customs 
from the lecturer, because that he had no time to mvestigatCp but he did 
sjCfi the lovciy cuJiivated plain and the fishermen. He had had a great 
deal of pleasure in listening to the leciure* and he wished it would be hit 
good fortune to go to Malabar again. He would like to endorse every 
word uttered by Sir John Rees as to the vital importance of the King of 
this Country aud ihe Emperor of rndia making hts peace with ibc 
Mohammedan reltgion, so that this great empire might be a peaceful 
empire where MohaniEnedans and Christtanij and Hindus would be 
p[;^ceful citizens side by Kde as they were before the diaastrous war upset 
the peace of the world. (Applause.) 

Mr> Sitaram said he wished to make a few remarks upon the paper 
The caste system in Makbar was very peculiar, but it could be very easily 
ciplained by anyone who knew it. The Kambtidri corresponds to the 
Brahmin caste of Judlx Numbnri means our own Brahmin as opposed 
to the Outside Brahmin, who was called Pat tax. Nambudri is a 
mistake for Namburip In South India the word Pilla! or Vdlaian 
signified a man who cultivated the soil, and in Malabar the Niyars were 
the cultivators, the name being derived from the word Nayart, which 
means agrictiltmal landlord^ as opposed to Tiyan—a serfi a low-closg 
fellow. The Makbar Sayais were none other than the agriculturists who 
fiowed from the East Coast into Malabar, With fegard to the customs Of 
the people of Malabar, similar customs prevailed in other parts of India 
which had not been afected by the Islamic iov^iom. He did not know 
whether the lecturer had made dear the mslitation of Talikatiu Kklyanam 
and the institution of sam^adkurn^ which was essentially a South Indian 
institution. In South India every ghl was betrothed (Tsliksuu Kab 
yanatn or Panigrahanam) before she was twelve years old| It was con sidled 
right that a girl should married or should be placed under the guidance 
^a man before she attained that age^ and in ihe same way, in Malabar 
befwe a girl atuined the age of twelve Or thirteen some person had 
oiiiy over her, and Malabar being freer than riie rest of ^uth India 

alikattu had not the same rigour as elsewhere* The Malabar samdand- 
was on exact replica of the South India custOEn> Santi or Tirakshi 
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KaJyaiiaiii- As regards the ** fJ/i tying/^ \i wm performed by a high clast 
tnan, for he oauld mirry a lower chisa but he could not iMfry a 

higher class wonmci the law of Axiulonia and PratHoms tparriaget}^ 
111 conclusion he said he spoke with knowledge of the subjecii as he had 
been tn Makbar for five years and had travelled ihroughoul India* 

-Mr- BensLrv said he would like to mention, that in Travancorer where 
he had been for some time, the artisan caste ranked higher than the lllu- 
vans. With regard to what the lecturer said about the Nambudrls, be had 
had three people of that caste working under him. One was a Kambudri^ 
pdd and the other two were Namhudris. The Nambudripad was a chief 
constable and the other two were inspectors of police^ so that they 
sometimes unbent from their lordly attitude. 

Miss F, R. ScATCiiRitD asked whether the lecturer^ whm he used the 
words "*ihe wide and almost universal acCepUnce of spirit-worship and the 
almost cdEtre absence of religious life*^ ruei^t arLcestor-woTship as la 
China. (The Lkctua^r : No, it does not mean that.) With regard to 
what Sir John Rees had said about the difilicrulEies in the Indtan Empire at 
the present moment, it seemed to her that the remedy would be for a 
thotoughly impartial historical aiatement to he prepared which would show 
the growth of the Frankenstein which threatened the peace of Jndia with 
regard to the Khalifat. It seemed to her it had grown and grown : there 
Was a great deal of truth and untruth in it^ but unless that Frankenstein 
were reduced to its proper isrcjportions it would threaten very gravely the 
best itiEercsts of ail concerned* 

In answer to Miss Scatcherd the LErrvRER said that when he spoke of 
’* spirit-wof^hip'* be did not mean anything more than animism'—good 
spirits, bad spirits, and so on—which was found, nut only amongst 
Makbars, but others. 

To this Miss Sc^TCHitltD replied that the question was put on account 
of the phrase "" almost entire absence o( religions life;^ she having uuder^ 
s;ood that animism was prioiLtive religion. 

The CHAiHvirijtf: i^ies and gentleinen. our discussion has apparenily 
come to an end* We liave had a very interesting paper^ for which I think 
we must all thank the E^t India A^scKriatJon, which has brought us bere^ 
an-d also thank Mr. Cotton^ (Applause.J Very little remaiDs to be said 
of Malabar and its castes and customs. It 15 not necessary for me to add 
anything to what Mr. Cotton has said. He has brought out the leading 
features, and he has also added some very useful and welcome hints as to 
the sources frotu which much of his infortAatiou has been derived, and by 
those finger ^Kssts he has ditecied us 19 further Informatioti if we like to 
seek for it I agree with him that the modem book about Malabar 
remains to be writteuj and 1 hope that one result of his address to day 
may be to inspire somebody to-- 

The LacTUeEk: Find a publisher. 

The : i shall only add a word or two to what Sir John Reel 

has said about the Mdplahs. A great deal of severe criticism has been 
passed upon the Moplaha lately* 1 should like to say a word for the 
Moplahj. The Moplah is not at all^'a bad fellow, os Sir John Rees will 
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agree. Years agd he nude not at aU a bad soldier, and I im told that m 
the Kotar gold-hcM and in other Ubour undertakmp he is rmi at all a bad 
iworker. 1 can also retnember that one of mj,* pmonal staff told toe that 
once upon a time he had the best District Police team in the Presidencyj 
or as good as any* composed entirely of Moplahs—-District Police football 
team. So ihe Moplahs are not always altogether bad fellows. They are 
doe. good, healthy material, and, too^ as a community, they aio not 
altogether unprpgrcasive. It is nine years since I p^^id my first vislt^ to 
Malabar, and 1 remetiibcr distinctly on that occasion meeting the leading 
Moplahs, who told me then that fifty-seven new schools hud been opened 
that very year for Moplahs in the Malabar district; that there was a 
Moplah deputy collector* a Moplah deputy inspector of police* and a 
^fopSah tshsildar, with many Mopbb olficials bolding subordifmie 
positions* as well as Moplah clerks, in the districL So that, although 
they are subject, as Sir John Rees has pointed one, to these fanatical 
outbreaks now and again, they are not altcgethiir an nnprogressive people. 
They are excellent roaterial and there is no reason why in time to 
Come they should opt be a far more i^lujiblu element of the population 
than they are now. Let me say One word personally» if I may* why I am 
sure all people who have anything to do with Madraa must especially 
welcome Mr, Cotton's interest in Malabar on the present occasion* Mr. 
Cotton belongs to a fanitly which for five geneiations has sen'ed in Illdia^ 
and has been deeply interested in India—lor five generations In direct 
line—and if he will forgive me referring to these personal things I would 
like just to say how much such hereditary family connections with India 
count and have counted in the pasL (Heat, bear, and applause-} 
the pleasure myself of knowing Mr- CottonY brotheri who is now District 
Judge at Coimbatore, Many of you must have known his faiheri Sir 
Henry Cotton, who wia in Parliaincnt and held the position of Chief 
Commissioner in Assam; and agaiOt Sir Henry CotiotiY father, Mr, 
CotlonY grandfather* was a Madm civilian, and for many yeaia Judge of 
Masulipatam^ which some of tis here know pretty well. Then again, in the 
earlier generation, bis great-grandfather, Mr* John Cotton* was a dmeclor 
of the East India Company for twenty years, and was chairman of it in 
iS4ji 1 go one step further back, five genemiions, to hia great-great- 
grandfather* bom in 1745, who commanded an East Indiaman, and waa a 
director of the East India Company from 17S5 to 1823- Men who know 
India know well for how much such honourable and enduring connectioas 
with India count in the maintenance of that intimate copnectioii between 
HHtain and India which has lasi^ so long and which we wish to see last 
for many years yet to come. For that particular reason also I would 
commend Mr* Cotton And bis paper to your cordial gratitude this after¬ 
noon. (Loud applause,) 

The LtctunER in reply to the discussion on the paper said that he 
desired in the first place to thank his friend Sir John Rees for his remarks, 
which Were the more valuable because they were fJunded upon first hand 
knowledge of Malabar. But might he say that while the Moplahs were 
undoubtedly finaticaL believt^rs in“^the Khalifat* the fact remained that 
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the people whom ihej^ had attacked most savagely and peniJtentl^ in 
the present rising were the Hindus ? The rising was unquestionably 
rpmented by the Khalifat agitators, but it had rapidly taken the form of an 
anti^Hindu campaign. The Afhuvanch^ri Tamburikkab who was the 
Hindu High-Priest of SrfnUbaTp had been forced to fly for his life to 
Travancorc, and bis residence had been looted. The connection between 
such an inetdent and the wOies of the Osmanli Sultan was ccitziniy fain% 
and he might say the same of the forcible conversion to Islam which bad 
befaUen thousands of Hindus^ He was much interested in the observ-i’^ 
tions oflered by Mn Sitaram. Speaking as a humble disciple in the 
presence of a master^ he would ventmep howevern to suggest that Mr. 
Sitaram was going too far in trying to reduce castes in South India to the 
same cominon denocninatot. It reminded him of the uncomfortable 
practice attributed to Procrustes^ who had a bed made upon which he 
made his visitors he- If they were loo long he simply cut 0^ the iiiennbers 
that protruded, and if they were loo small he siretcbed them until they 
fitted. Mn Sitaram endeavoured to convey the Impressiori that the 
Niyars were identical with the Vellalas, or cultivators, of Southern India; 
hut he hardly thought that the suggestion would meet with approval if it 
were made to a high-class NAyar. By the mail from India that morning 
he had received some mo^l helpful comments on his paper from Mr. K. N. 
Krishna Kurup» district munsif of WaUuwanidj whom the Moplahs had 
driven away from his court-house. The notes would, he hoped* be pub¬ 
lished in due course in the As!atic Review* But he would take leave to 
point Out to Mr* Sitaram that the North Malabar sub-ciiste of Nayars to 
which Mr. Kriahna Kurup betoaged claimed to rank with the Kiriyaitils^ 
who were the high^t among the Niyurs^ and would greatly resent the 
notion that they were no betier than VeHalas- As a matter of fact, the 
Nayars had alwaj^ taken a superior position in Malabar. ITicte was, 
for example^ not much of the YelUlu suggestion about the following obser¬ 
vation, made in 174G by a representative of the Honourable Company at 
Calicut: ” Ihese Ndyars,” he wrote^ '* being beads of the Calicut people^ 
resemble the Parliament and do not obey the King^s dmiutes in all things, 
but chastise his ministers when th^ do unwarrantsible acts." He might 
also mention that his Niyar friend had assured him that the /u/Aying 
ceremony was rapidly going out of fashioUi owing partly to the expense and 
partly also because it was coming to be regarded as a needless ceremony. 
Hb last observation was in the nature of a confession. Mr, Lupton 
heittm) had been so fortunate as to spend thirty hours in 
Malabar. He (the speaker) had not been there even thirty mioutes, hut 
he was glad to find nevertheless that his paper had survived the scrutiny 
of such experts as Sir John Rees and Mr Bensl^ (who in his modesty 
had forgotten to tell them that he had spent forty years in Travancore) and 
that nothing very shocldog in the nature of blunders had been discovered. 

It was alarmingly easy to go wrongp and as an instance he would refer to 
a page of **8peciar' picturca which had appeared in TJir SpAcn of 
October and which purported to deal with *‘the Armed Revolt of the 
Moplahs.The first picture was labelled ** Native Womenu*' This was 
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tni& enough^ but the women were all Hindus. The second pictute was 
said to represenl '‘A T)'picaJ Moplah,'' but the man selected was a tfpical 
Ndyar, The third picture was called “ A Delegate from the Patriarch at 
Antioch amongst the Moplahs,"' blit what was given was a snapshot of a 
group made up of a Jacohibe bishopi two Jacobite priests* and a small crowd 
of Syrian Christ inns in the background who were prominently displaying a 
couple of iTucifixes. The fourth picture was a view of a river scene* At 
Kunankulain in the Moplah Country*” The place certainly eaistedi but it 
happened to be in the Cochin State, and 9S population 

were Chiistians, The path to perdition being so delightfully easy* he was 
much relieved to find tist he had managed to escape it He was greatly 
obliged to those present for having come in such large numbers and for 
giving him such a cordial reception* 

Mr*SiT4ftAM said that at the picssenl time a Nayar may stoutly deny 
that he was equal in status with a Pillai or Vellalao^ but history could not 
go wrong* According to the derivation both words came from the roots 
signifying similar things. Practically j.o per cent- of the present day 
Nayars were not particuiar whether they catted themselves Ndyars or 
Pillais- In Tnvancore there was a [earned judge and others who called 
themselv^ Pillais. The words Nayar and Pillai really meaut the samCi 
and even at the present rime there were quite a large number of N4yars 
who did agricultural work. It would be found from thousands of inscrip¬ 
tions and from various documents that the Nayarof Malabar corresponded 
with the FilUi -or the agriculturist of South India, and at the present time 
there were quite a large number of Sdyars whoi were landowners and who 
did agricultuTut work* 

Hearty voles of thanks having been accorded the lecturer for his 
mtereating paper and the chairman for having taken the chair at the 
Dtcciiug, the proceedings terminated- 


Notes by Mk. K. M. Khishna KuruPj 
Distriff 

1. The Embnindirls domiciled in Malabar adopt some of the customs of 
the Nambudris. They esebange their pigtail for the kudtimi (top^knot). 
Some of them have assumed the title of Nambudri and follow all their 
customs. Ilie Kaitamatatd Nambudris—a fairly large family of /hwwjri 
owning land both in North and in South Malabar, and a family of Ihmons 
tmiM/raifaJir —were originaUy Embr^diris. 

2. The A^hnvanchdri Tambrakal [Tambnrakkal] is the High Priest of 
Hindu Malabarp He olficiaics at the coronation ^ the Zatnarin and the 
MahanijA of Travancorc. His rcsidirnce was looted in the recent Moplah 
outbreak, but he had left it previously with ali his family for a place of 
safety lit Travancore. 

j. The staiement requires modificatioii [p. t2 of the paper] that **Niyar 
males can partake of meals prepared by any Najar without distinction of 
suta-cMte.” If the food is prepared by a member of any of the three 
superior sub-castei of Kiriyaiq [ Ktriyattil] Cbima or Sudra Ndjars, it can 
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be taken by all other Ndyars, male or female, without afTending against 
the rites of inter-dining; hat no Niyar, male or female, belonging to Iheae 
sub-castes will eat the food cooked by any other class of hfayars. 

4. A high<lass Natnhudri male ia not permitted to eat the food cooked 
by a Sdnaantan. 

5. A tank is polluted by the approach of a Tiyan or Cberuman only 
whCT it is actually being used by a Nambudri or a Nayar. Kammilajis 
fartisans] cast off their atmospheric poUution when they approach a bouse 
with the implements of their ciafL 

6. The tali tying wedding—tdlikattu fcalyanam—ia rapidly going out of 
fashion, partly owing to economic causes and partly owing to a feeling that 
the ceremony is mcaaingless. It was not performed, for eiample, in the 
case of Sir SBnkarad NbiKs three younger daughters, 

7. Ndyar women cany umbrellas. It is the Tiyan women who esaty in 
their hands hats of the kind mentioned on p. a t of the paper. 

[The author of these interesting notes is a Ndyar. The title Kunip is 
used by some ICtHyattil ffiyars, but it is not common in South Mabbar. 
The Puiattu Chdrna Niyars in Chiratkal and Kottayam Taluks in North 
Malabar also use the tide and claim to rank with Kiriyattil Nayai^ and not 
with the Purattu Chdma Ndyajs of South Malabar. See '*hla]abar 
Gazetteer,” pp. ud, tro.—H. E. A, C.] 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN INDIA 
By Arthur T. Arnall 

8,SC, M.lKST.C^p M.I.E.(IKDIa) 

The development of the water-power resources of a country 
depends not only on the facaities provided by Nature, but also 
on the facilities afforded by Government for the exploitation of 
this national asset. It also depends on the demand that exists 
for power within an economic transmission distance of the 
power sites. But it should be noted that many successful 
schemes have been promoted where no demand existed for 
power, and an outlet was provided for the energy by the 
establishment of new industries. 

The water-power resources of India have been dealt with m 
more papers than one, as also have the possible outlets for such 
power. The question of terms under which concessions are 
granted by Government and the general facilities afforded 
by Government for water-power development have, however, 
been so far untouched, and for these reasons it is the intention 
of the present writer to devote himself largely to this aspect 
of the problem. 

Concessions. —In Great Britain the authority to develop 
a water-power site b obtained by means of private treaty with ' 
the various interests involved, or when necessary by an Act of 
Parliament; but in India the necessary rights cannot be 
obtained by private treaty, and procedure by legislation for 
such a purpose is unknown. In British India the necessary 
authority b obtained, on the other hand, in the form of con¬ 
cessions from Lo cal Governments. The N ative States of I ndio, 
speaking generally, have power to grant water-power conces¬ 
sions within their territories on their own terms; the writer, 
however, does not propose to deal with t^ie question of conces¬ 
sions In Native States, and restricts the scope of thb paper to 
matters concerning the development of hydro-electric power in 
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Bntish India. The various Irrigations Acts* in the provinces 
empower Local Governments to use and control for public 
purposes the waters of all rivers and streams flowing in natural 
channels. Locd Governments also have powers to acquire 
land under the Land Acquisition Actf for water-power 
schemes, and to transfo- such land on terms to a company. 

^ Before a concession for a water-power scheme is granted, 
It K necessary for the applicant to put up a definite scheme' 
and for this purpose the Local Government wiU usually grant 
a conditional prior claim to the power site for a period of three 
years, with the necessary authority to enable the promoters to 
enter ujon. survey, dig trial pits to prove foundations, and 
make all other necessary investigations to outline the project 
Land Acquisition.—B efore the pronsbns of the Und 

Acquisition Act can be put into force, there must be an enquiry 
by an officer appointed by the Local Government into the 
questions^(fl) whether the proposed acquisition "is needed 
for the construction of some work,” and {h) whether "such 
work IS likely to prove useful to the public.” If the Govern¬ 
ment officer reports aflirmatively on both points, the company 
must then enter into an agreement with the Secretary of State 
for India m Council, which shall cover to the satijrfacrion of the 
I^c^ Government the terms and conditions on which the land 
j company. The interpretation of the 

woi^s likely to prove useful to the pubhc," occurring in the 
has been the subject of much discussion. There is no 
defiumon of what constitutes a public purpose in the Act, nor 

pnblic. Both tl^ matters are left to the absolute tfiscretion 
^ the Loe^ Government} at the enquiry held under 
Section 40 of the Act, and once a decision has been given it 
.s n« open to app«l. The difficulty which arises upfn such 
0 swte of thrngs us obvious; for wh.st may appeal to one 
ovemment servam likely to prove useful to the public mav 
not appear to another in the same light. One man may give 

* s.g., the Bengal Irrigation Act, lS^6, Section 6 

V. Secrersq, Star, ciccn, 
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a much wider interpretation to the words of the Act than the 
other. The applicant for a concession may therefore be in 
very considerable doubt as to the points on which he will have 
to satisfy the officer holding the enquiry when the time arrives, 
after the flotation of the company, for the enquiry to be held. 
The promoter of a water-power scheme for the public supply 
of electric power, which it is clear from the outset is a public 
utility undertaking, is not in doubt in this matter; but the 
position is not clear, for example, in the case of a water-power 
scheme for the supply of power exclusively for the purposes of 
an electrochemical industry. Yet the development of such 
industries is a matter of great interest to the country. 

The question whether it should not be possible to acquire 
land under the Land Acquisition Act for companies for in¬ 
dustrial purposes pure and simple was debated before the 
Indian Industrial Commission.* Wh 9 e the Commission was 
uncertain whether the Act needed revision, f it recommended 
that a Local Government should acquire land on behalf of an 
industrial concern when it is satisfied—(i) that the industry 
itself will, on reaching a certain stage of development, be in 
the '* interest" of the general public ; and (2) that there are 
no reasonable prospects of the industry reaching such a stage 
of development without the acquisition proposed. This re¬ 
commendation is receiving attention, and it is possible that 
rules may be issued to regulate the application of the Act in 
what may at present be viewed as doubtful cases. Due con¬ 
sideration will no doubt be given to the requirements of water- 
power schemes for purposes which might not be considered 
"useful" to the public at large, but which are nevertheless of 
"public interest." 

Other matters in respect of which the position has not yet 
crystallhsed and on which it would appear desirable that rules 
should be issued are—(a) the terms and conditions which 
properly belong to water-power concessions, and (b) the terms 
and conditions which should properly be inserted in agreements 

* Report of the Indian lodusim) Commission (loid-ioiS), Chapmr 

xni. 

t Aocoidiiig to Stsotiof) 41 (5) of the Act, the Local Government is 
requir^ to iosert in the agreement with the Sectetkrf of State “ the tenm 
oil which the public shall be entitled to use the work." This clause of 
the Act may need areendmeot. 
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for the compulsory acquisition of land for water-power 
schemes. The important point to observe in this matter is 
that a company is floated on the concession granted by 
Government, and it is only after the flotation that the agree¬ 
ment with the Secretary of State can be drafted and signed 
for the acquisition of land under the Land Acquisition Act. 
The promoter, therefore, should know exactly how he stands, 
as regards the terms and conditions for the compulsory pur¬ 
chase^ of land, when taking up a concession and before the 
flotation of his company. He should be in a position to Inform 
the investing public fully on all the liabilities which the under¬ 
taking wiU involve. To effect this the terms and conditions 
that are to be inMrted in the land agreement, to be entered into 
after the flotation of the company, should follow strictly 
defined lines, in accordance with the Land Acquisition Act 
and rules under that Act, and should be the same for water¬ 
power schemes as for ah other cases where the provisions of 
the Act are put into force. If in addition to these terms and 
conditions, Government considers it proper that further terms 
and conditions should he imposed on the development of water¬ 
power resources, it should state such additional terms and con¬ 
ditions in the concession, so that the promoter and the investing 
public shall know their full liabilities at the date of flotation 
of the company. There have been instances, within the know¬ 
ledge of the writer, of terms being discussed in the drafting of 
agreements for the compulsory acquisition of land for water¬ 
power schemes which had not been as clearly stated as they 
should have been before the flotation of the company, which 
should have been set forth fully in the original concession, and 
which did not properly belong to the land agreement at all. 
“For an example of terms which do not properly belong to the 
land acquisition agreement in which they have been inserted, 
one may refer to the agreement, dated November 35, 1919’ 
published in the Supplement to the Bombay Government 
Gazette, December 35, r 9 * 9 p entered into between the Andhra 
Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd., and the Secretary of State, 
for the acquisition of land for the company's hydraulic works 
generating station, ^transmission tines, and construction rafl- 
way. Under this agreement the company is not only required 
to pay the usual compensation foj the land, but also to pay to 
VOL. xvin. 
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Government a further sum equal to the total cost of such 
compensation, for the purpose of rehabilitating the disturbed 
ryot elsewhere. It may be the opinion of some that such an 
additional payment, which in this case may amount to as much 
as jCiOo.ooo, should and can he borne by water-power under¬ 
takings in India; but what the writer wishes to point out is 
that such terms, if justifiable, should not appear in land agree¬ 
ment, but form part of the terms of the concession. 

The mineral policy of the Government of India is an exainple 
of a policy governing the granting of concessions which has 
crystallized into definite form. Here Government has 
realized that to attract the investor stability of policy is neces¬ 
sary, and It has issued rules for the grant of mineral 
concessions, applicable throughout British India, which are 
so framed as not to leave doubt in the mind of any investor as 
to the conditions governing the development of the mineral 
resources of India. 

Licence for Supply op Electricity,— In addition to 
the concession and the land acquisition agreement, the power 
company in most cases will need a licence granted by the Local 
Government under the Indian Electricity Act of 19^®* Such 
a licence would be required by a company which proposed to 
undertake the business of supplying electric energy to the 
public generally within specified areas ] hut it would not be 
necessary in every case, and would not, for example, be 
required by an undertaking supplybg power exclusively to a 
number of electrochemical factories located adjacefit to the 
generating station. 

Transmission Lines.— For the construction of transmis¬ 
sion lines from the generating station to distant areas of supply, 
the Governor-General in Council has authority * to confer upon 
a licensee such of the powers which the telegraph authority 
possess under the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885, as may he 
necessary.t These powers cannot he conferred upon non- 
Ucensees, and if a company desires to transmit power in bulk 
to distant towns and electrochemical factories, it may be 

• Under Seetkm 51 of the Indian ElcctricSiy Act, 1910. 

t Aiithonty to Crtct power traDsniisslon lines should be given under the 
Indian Etectfkity Act* and not by teference to the Indiaik Telegraph Act, 
which deals with an altogether different c\ms of voltage and poles^ and 
ihe Tndiau Elecrridty Act should rbe jmcDded a£i:ordiDglyH 
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necessary for the company to obtain a licence, ^though it does 
not contemplate the actual distribution of the power to the 
public. For important lines, transmitting power to large 
industrial centres or to railways, it will generally be found 
desirable to purchase a strip of land on which to erect the line, 
and construct a pathway for the purpose of the better protec¬ 
tion of the public and the proper and regular inspection and 
maintenance of the line, Licencees should be able to obtain 
the necessary land for this purpose under the Land Acquisition 
Act; here, again, as things are at present, there may be 
difficulty if the line is for the transmission of power exclusively 
to, say, an electrochemical factory. 

Interest during Construction— The Local Govern¬ 
ment has power under the Indian Companies Act * to sanction 
the payment by a registered company of interest out of capital 
during the period of construction, on the share capital paid up, 
at a rate not exceeding per cent, per annum, or such lower 
rate as the Governor-General in Council may prescribe. Before 
the war this limit was satisfactory, and the flotation of large 
water-power schemes practicable. In recent years, however, 
Government has issu^ many large loans in India at 5^ to 
per cent., income tax free, and the present position of a 
promoter of a large water-power scheme, which will take four 
to five years to construct, is a very difficult one. Companies 
incorporated in Great Britain under the Companies (Consolida¬ 
tion) Act, 1908, are also limited to the payment of interest out 
of capital during construction, at a rate not exceeding 4 per 
cent, per annum; but companies in Great Britain undertaking 
large water-power schemes are usually constituted under 
private Acts of Parliament, and can in that way obtain special 
powers in this and in other respects. The writer considers 
that the Indian Companies Act should be amended to permit of 
a higher rate of interest being paid. 

Work is the one great requirement of the times, and ad¬ 
hesion to this 4 per cent, limit, which was copied from the 
English Act and fixed under totally different circumstances 
from those ruling now, has a throttling effect on many schemes 
which would go far towards providing that work. A large 
water-power scheme, for example, cannot be carried out with- 

* Indian CoppaniM Ac?, 1913, Sectioci 107. 
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out creating work in countless different ways. 11 employs a large 

amount of stafi and labour locally for a number of years in the 
construction of the works; prospective consumers of the power 
build new factories and extend old ones; large orders are 
placed for hydraidic and electrical plant and materials; and 
when the scheme is complete, a new and permanent demand is 
created for staff and labour for the operation of the power 
scheme and for the numerous industries, themselves in turn 
reproductive, brought into existence by the new supply of 
cheap power. Cheap electrical energy is one of the most 
valuable "raw materials" of modern times, and every factor 
contributing to its development should receive the serious 
attention of Government* 

U may be suggested that the necessary authority for 
developing large water-power schemes in India should be 
obtained by means of private legislation, as in Great Britain, 
if exceptional powers are necessary. Such procedure is at 
present unknown in India, and, until the Legislative Councils 
have had time to develop, it cannot be assumed that the 
decision of a Parliamentary Committee would be automatically 
accepted by the Legislative Council in the same way as similar 
decisions are accepted automatically in Great Britain. Even 
in Great Britain this procedure is open to criticism; only 
recently the Water-Power Resources Committee of the Board 
of Trade expressed the view* that a prominent factor in arrest¬ 
ing the wider development of water-power schemes in Great 
Britain is the costly, protracted, and inefficient system of 
obtaining the necessary authority by means of a private Bill. 

Compulsory Purchase. —The local authority, or in 
certain circumstances the Local Government, has the option of 
compulsorily purchasing a licensed undertaking after the ex¬ 
piration of a period not exceeding fifty years horn the date of 
commencement of the licence, at a sum equal to the fair 
market value of the lands, buDdings, works, materials, and 
plant of the undertaking at the time of purchase, but excluding 
the generating station unless it Is declared in the licence as 
forming part of the undertaking for the purpose of compulsory 
purchase. The Indian Electricity Act js not clear as to 

* Ba«rd of Trade Water-Power Resources Committee, luteriin Report, 
rcbmary 10, igij. * 
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whether the term “generating station ” includes all the lands, 
reservoirs, and other hydraulic works of a water-power under¬ 
taking. There should be no doubt in this important matter, 
and the Act should be made clear, 

Lochaber Water-Power Act.—As an illustration of 
terms obtainable in Great Britain for the development of water¬ 
power it will be of interest to make some reference to the 
Lochaber Water-Power Act, 1921, an Act to incorporate the 
Lochaber Power Company and to confer powers to enable 
that company to develop an 80,000 horse-power scheme in 
Scotland, with the primary object of supplying power for the 
smelting of aluminium. The Bill was debated in the House 
and passed by a large majority, and the Act may bo regarded 
as a model piece of legislation for establishing a water-power 
undertaking in Great Britain. Under it the company has power 
to borrow on mortgage of the undertaking up to a sum not 
exce^ng one-half of the share capital issued, and power to 
pay interest out of capital during the period of construction at 
a rate not exceeding 8 per cent.; it has a period of five years 
from the commencement of the Act within which to exercise its 
powers of compulsory purchase of land, and 3 period of ten 
years within which to complete the works. The terms for the 
purchase of the undertaking by the Board of Trade after 
periods of thirty and sixty years from the date of commence¬ 
ment of supply arc also worthy of special note. If the purchase 
is made before the expiration of sixty years, the price to be 
paid is the fair market value of the complete undertaking as 3 
gomg concern, and compensation to sny company or person 
who suffers loss in consequence of the termination of their 
contract for supply of power from the undertaking. If the 
purchase is made ^er the expiration of sixty years, the price 
to be paid is a sum equal to the amount of the capital expended 
on the undertaking less the value of any physical deterioration ■ 
and compensation to the aluminium company, if that company 
suffers loss by reason of the termination of its contract for 
supply of power from the undertaking. It will be agreed that 
the terms and conditions obtainable in Great Britain for the 
development of w^ter-power schemes are distinctly encourag¬ 
ing, and It might be added that the terms for the compulsory 
acquisition of land for water-power companies in Great Britain 
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are the same as the terms for the compulsory acquisitJon of 
laiul for other purposes. There is no question of rehabiLtoting 
the displaced peasants and farmers elsewhere at an additional 
cost to the power company. 

Financial Assistance.—A large water-power scheme 
takes several years to construct, and a period of our^to ve 
years must necessarily elapse before the undertaking is com¬ 
plete. Owing to this and other great difficulties in the way 
of financing such schemes at the present time from pnvate 
sources, various suggestions have been made as to ow e 
State might give financial assistance. Probably three of the 
most interesting and feasible suggestions are ^ 

1. That the Government Department which is charged mth 
the duty of developing water-power might be proinded with a 
fund for the purpose of starting enterprises with the approva^ 
of the Treasury • (Such a fund, for example, might be used 
to make advances to undertakings, to be redeemed within an 

agreed period of, say, twenty years.) 

2. That the State, after careful investigation, m^nt 
guanintee a suitable minimum interest on the necessary capital, 
sharing at the same time in any profits beyond the amount 

necessary to provide that mterest.f ■ , i i • 

3. That a local authority might take up shares m the electnc 
supply undertaking of its district ^ sufficient to make it the 
important or predominant shareholder 4 


As regards the last suggestion,, which is stated to have been 
working satisfactorily m Germany before the war, it is claimed 
that in this way the public authority would protect the public 
and give the company the benefit of its superior credit, while 
at the same time the benefits of private enterprise would be 
preserved. If this system were adopted in India, the authority 
to hold the shares would be the Local Government, which is in 
a position to guide the ultimate economic development of large 
systems of intercoiuiected generating stations supplying power 
to a number of towns and industrial centres, the actual distribu¬ 
tion of the energy to the public being undertaken, if desired, 
by municipalities within the limits of their respective areas. 

* Board of Trade Watei .Power Kusourecs CosniiiiUee, Second ItiterLm 
Report^ Job* 5, 1930, 

f CoBjoInt Board of ScicDiific Societies (Lctfidofi) VVater-Powftr Cam- 
idIUh?, PTeViminary Uepori, igiS. 

I Second Report 00 the Water-K -csoutccs of Eadta (Govertimciit 
of ladia)i 1930^ 
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it is doubtfult however, whether Goveitunents or muBtci- 
palities for many years to come wPl have funds which can be 
put to such a purpose, and particularly so in India, where so 
much money b urgently needed for the improvement and 
ertension of irrigation schemes, roads, railways, and town 
water-supplies and drainage works. Further, these sugges¬ 
tions seem to be based on the assumption that, short of giving 
financial assistance, Government has already gone as far as it 
can to meet the promoter of water-power schemes. 

This can hardly be claimed to be so in India, where Govern¬ 
ment's policy with respect to the development of its water¬ 
power resources has not had time to crystallize. The more 
expeditious way for the present of encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of India's water-powers lies in inducing Government to 
review its policy regarding water-power concessions, with the 
object of seeing how it can be stabilized and how water-power 
concessions can be made more attractive in future, rather than 
in attempting to obtain financial assistance from a Government 
already hard pressed to find funds for other and perhaps more 
urgent public works. If Government is in a position to render 
financid assistance m the development of the country's water- 
powers, that assistance could best be given in the construction 
of the roads and railways, which are usually necessary in any 
large scheme, and are works which eventually can be opened 
to general public use, and also in the rehabilitaiion , where con¬ 
sidered proper, of the ryot displaced from areas submerged by 
storage reservoirs. 

Water-Power Resources and Surveys, —During 
and smee the war the question of developing the water-power 
resources of the British Empire has received a great deal of 
prominence and attention. The Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies in London formed a Water-Power Conuaittee to 
report on what is at present being done to ascertain the amount 
and distribution of water-power in the British Empire, and 
three reports were submitted.* The Board of Trade appointed 
a Water-Power Resources Committee in 1918 to examine and 
report on the water-power resources of the United Kingdom, 

* Conjomt Scientific Sodettes (Loadon) Wattr-Power Com- 

milteep Fnclimlnary Report, Jnljp Seseond Repon* March, 19 

Third Report^ Jaauary^ 1911* 
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the terms of reference being subsequently enlarged, and the 
Committee was directed to consider and report "what steps 
should be taken to ensure that the water resources of the 
country are properly conserved and fully and systematically 
utilized for all purposes." This Committee has issued four 
reports,* A separate report f was issued for Ireland. 

The Indian Industrial Commission appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in May, 1916, to examine and report on the 
possibilities of further Industrial development in India, recom¬ 
mended in its report J that Government should make a sys¬ 
tematic survey of the country to ascertain what hydroelectric 
possibilities exist. Acting on this suggestion, two eminent 
engineers were appointed § in 1918, with instructions to look 
into the question and to make recommendations as to how the 
work should be carried out. After these officers had made a 
tour over India and Burma a preliminary report jj was published 
In 1919. It was then decided that the survey should be carried 
out in each province under the orders of the Local Government, 
in consultation with the two officers appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take charge of the whole survey. The survey 
is now proceeding on these lines, and a second report ^ was 
publish^ In 1930, 

The Indian water-power survey has up to the present dis* 
closed the existence of over ] 30 possible water-power sites, of 
which, however, only a small percentage have b^n thoroughly 
examined. It is estimated that there is a total of 1,774,000 
continuous electrical horse-power already m sight in India. 
This is vastly below the actual available power that final results 
of the survey will disclose. Many millions of horse-power 
could certainly be obtained from the H imalayan Mountains and 
the great rivers of Bumia, For example, the combined 


* Board of Trade Water-Power lle$oiiTce$ Conunitteej Jmerim Report, 
February 10, 1915; Second Interim Report, June 5, igao; Third Inlerim 
Report (Tidal Power}, December i, 19:0 j Final Report, November 17, 

t ^ TradCj Report of Uie Water-Power Kesource® of Irelnjnrl 

Sub'Cammutee, December 1920. 

1 of ibe iodbri Industrie] Coaunisslcki] (Chapter VI, 

nJ« k c.i.E., Chief Engioeer, lirieatioo 

^ Provitkeesj and Mr, W. Meares, M.tf^ST-C,E., Eke- 

Adv,s« to the Government <rf India. 

In Report on the Water-Power Resouircs of ludia, igug. 

™™id Report OQ the Water P?jwer Rcsotirces of India, 1910, 
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minimum discharges of the Indus, Chenab, Jhelum, Sutlej, 
Beas, Jumna, and Ravi Rivers amounts to over 36,000 cubic 
feet a second, where they enter the plains,* which is equivalent 
to over 3,000,000 horse-power per 1,000 feet of fall; and 
these rivers and the tributaries that feed them rise in mountains 
op to 20,000 feet or more in altitude. Similar considerations 
apply to the Ganges, the Sarda, and many rivers rising outside 
British India to the east up to the Brahmaputra, and again in 
Burma to the Irrawaddy and the Salween. The bulk of these 
tremendous resources will, however, remain untouched for 
many years, until electrical engineers develop means of trans¬ 
mitting energy economically up to distances as great as 500 to 
1,000 miles. This is not improbable. Fifty years ago, one 
would have viewed the economic transmission of electrical 
energy up to distances as great as 250 miles as equally 
improbable ; yet we do that now. 

Table I. gives a list of the existing hydro-electric plants in 
India, totalling 91,325 electric horse-power installed; and 
Table H. a list of plants being install^, totalling 148,750 
electrical horse-power. It may be noted that, out of a total 
capacity of 240.075 electrical horse power of plant installed 
and under construction in India, 189,000 electrical horse¬ 
power, or 79 per cent, of the total for India, is for the supply 
of power to Bombay City, and is due to the enterprise of an 
Indian firm, Messrs. Tata Sons of Bombay. The development 
of water-power in Bombay will be referred to later in det^. 


Table I .-“Existiwc Htdbo-Electsic Puimts at Inoxa. 


Bengal: 

DarjeeJing MiinScipiiiity 
Bombay : 

Bbuehar Dam 
Gokalc Water-Fowfir Co. 

Tata Hydro-Electric F.S. Co. 
Burma: 

Btiima Ruby Mines 
Kanbanlc Wolfranp Mine 
Kashmir t 

Jammu Power Instillation 
Jhelum Power In^aflation 
Madras : 

Govcrnmei^ Cordite Factory 


EleetricaJ Hdrsa Power* 
600 


300 

3 , [QO 
5O.OOD 

5 ^ 

500 

91a 

*t 3 SO 


* PreJlmlnary Report on the Watw-Potver Rcsouths of lorfia, 191^, 
P' 47' t. 
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C^yveiy Power Schecoe 
Nnrth-West Prontier t 
MaJjLkhand Canal 
Fadak: 

Patiala H.E. Scheoie 
Punjab : 

Amritsar H.E. Works 
New Egerton Wooileii Mills 
Simla Mtinidpality 
Travancorc: 

Pulivassa) H.E, Sdheinc 
United Provinces j 

Ganges Head-works ... 
Mussoorie Municipality 


Installed, 

Etectdcal Horw-Power. 


... 32^650 

3 Z^ 

... 285 

ayo 

K.i goo 

i,6Eo 

530 

p.. 6 dq 

2,400 


Total 


... 91,525 


Ta&leIL^—Hydro-Ei^ectric Plants 
Bombay : 

Andhra Valley P.S. Co. 
Tata Power Co. 

Sikkim % 

Bum and Co.'s project 
Burma: 

Burma Mines^ Ltd. 

Total 


r?^DER CONSTRUenON IN ISDtAp 

Fkqi being Installed, 
EleccricaJ Hnr^ Power. 


*•** •-* ^^ 4 ^®^® 

75 pOOO* 

Nd details 


... 9,750 


... 148,750 


It was not the intention of the Government of India on 
appointing the survey officers that they should design complete 
hydro-electric schemes, and the objects of the survey for the 
present are Hmited to ascertaining—'(i) where water-power 
can be developed, (2) how much power can be developed, 

(3) on what lines the development should proceed, and 

(4) whether a particular development will be {comparatively 
speaking) a cheap one, a moderately expensive one, a very 
expensive or, perhaps, prohihirive one.f It is doubtful whether 
Government can do more than this, because to justify expendi¬ 
ture on the design of a power scheme in detail a substantial 
market for the power must be assured and a knowledge of the 
r^uirements of that market ascertained. These are generally 
difficult and complex problems, involving a great deal of private 
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* 


-- 

Hjfdro-Eltetrie Sumy of India," by J. W. Mtans, 
fmdton Induttnu md Labttmr, May, 1921, p. 149. 
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n^otiation with manufacturing finns, and should be left to 
private promoters. Further, whatever information may be 
provided by Government, a company undertaking a scheme 
must depend upon its own engineers for the correctness of the 
design from a commercial pobt of view. Certam details such 
as the profile of a dam are, however, subject to the approval of 
Government before the work b put in hand, the object of this 
approval being to ensure that the works have been so designed 
and shall be so constructed as not to be a source of danger to 
the public, or interfere with existing rights. 

Information valuable to the water-power engineer already 
exists in India, in maps published by the Govemmait Survey, 
and in the rainfall and river gauging records of the Meteoro¬ 
logical and Irrigation Departments. The Survey Department 
has published a survey on a scale of one inch to the mile of the 
whole of the country, including Native States, which is very 
accurate and gives all necessary levels and points on which to 
base a detail survey of any part. This survey is undergoing 
revision, and the new survey sheets give definite contours from 
which, generally, a rough idea can at once be formed of the 
possibilities of a water-power site when studied in conjunction 
with available rainfall records. 

Acctuate records, extending over a large number of years, 
of the intensity and amount of rainfall, together with river- 
gauging records, are essential for the proper design of water¬ 
power schemes. A great deal of information on these subjects 
has already been recorded by the Meteorological and Irriga¬ 
tion Departments, and by railway companies, tea-gardens 
and other private concerns, but it is desirable that all existing 
information should be compiled in a general statement, and 
early steps t^en to supplement it by establishing additional 
rainfall and river gauging stations over promising water-power 
districts. This important matter is receiving the attention of 
Government, and in a few years all essential information for 
the development of India's water-powers should be available in 
a concise form for general public use. 

An interesting feature of the Final Report of the Water- 
Power Resources Committee of the Board of Trade is the 
Report therein published of the Water Resources Sub-Com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of Dr. J, F. Crowley, on the 
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compilation and recording of data. The system therein out¬ 
lined and illustrated has much that should recommend it to the 
attention of the Government of India, with a view to adoptbn 
in India. Such a system started in the early stages of the 
water-power survey of a country would go a long way bi 
simpHfying the work of the survey, and in presenting its results 
to the public in a concise and comprehensive form. 

Water-Powers of the Westeen Ghats. —^It has 
already been pointed out that a great deal of detailed informa¬ 
tion is available from various sources on the present knowledge 
of India's water-power resources, and on the uses to which 
those resources might be put. But as an illustration of Ihc 
importance of their development in the interests of the in¬ 
dustrial progress of India, the writer wiU give a brief outliue of 
what has been and is being done to harness the water-powers 
of the Western Ghats. We have seen that the hydro-electric 
schemes constructed and under construction in the Western 
Ghats constitute about 8o per cent, of the total hydro-electric 
undertakings in hand in India and Burma, and form by far the 
greatest development of water-power in the East. It is partly 
because of this, and partly because the writer has for many 
years been personally connected with the construction of tbtise 
hydro-dectric undertakings, and is therefore more familiax 
with them than with similar undertakings in other parts of 
India, that he has selected them for a brii^ description. 

The accompanying map and Table III, give a general out¬ 
line and particulars of the existing and contemplated hydnj— 
electric undertakings in the Western Ghats, and their location 
with respect to Bombay City, the railway systems, and 
contemplated new industrial centres ; coatours of the average 
annual rainfall in inches over the catchment areas of the water-^ 
power schemes are also given. There are four hydro-electric 
schemes under the managing agency of Messrs. Tata Soiu, 
Ltd.—namely, the undertakings of the .\ndhra Valley Power 
Supply Co., the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co, sad 
the Tata Power Co,, and the Koyna River project. These 
four schemes completed would be ' capable of supplying 
Bombay City and neighbourhood with ^915,000 electrical 
orse-power (for 3,600 hours each year) at a maximum 
charge of f atma (or three-fjrthings) per unit. A much less 
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charge than this is, of course, feasible for electrometallurgicaJ 
and electrochemical industries located near the power stations. 
It will be observed that each scheme, for the present, is being 
undertaken by a separate company, but that all are under the 
same management, and, it may be added, there are working 
agreements between the several companies. There is, there¬ 
fore, no overlapping of interests or duplication of systems in 
the distribution of the energy to the public, a state of affairs 
which does exist in many parts of Great Britain, where a 
number of power companies supply power ir the same areas, 
with the result that the public have to pay more for their supply 
of electricity than would otherwise be the case. In fact, one 
of the primary objects of the newly appointed Electricity Com¬ 
missioners is to unravel this unfortunate state into which the 
electric supply of Great Britain has drifted, Vf^e will now 
consider each scheme indicated on the map in order horn north 
to south, and then review the development of Bombay City, 
the market for this great source of power. 

The Igatpuri project, which is not as yet designed in detail, 
may find an outlet for its power in the electrification of the 
^ull Ghat section of the G.I.P. Railway near Igatpuri, and 
in providing power for industries at Igatpuri, in the Deccan, 
where there is one of the finest all-the-year-round climates for 
industri^ labour in peninsular India, Nasik, a few miles from 
Igatpuri, at present chiefly famous for its golf^ourse. Is an 
extremely ancient and important Indian town, and on account 
of its position and delightful and constant climate was once 
as a site for the capital of India. More recently it 
has been suggested as a site where the Government of Bombay 
could establish permanent headquarters. As regards the power 
site, the writer believes that a catchment area of about 
6o square miles can be utilized, with a head of r,ooo leet 
on the turbines and an available storage capacity of some 
3,000 iniliion cubic feet in the proposed reservoirs. The 
scheme is probably capahle of an output of 20,000 electrical 
horse-power ex power-house for 3,600 hours per annum. 

The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co.'s undertaking has 
been under constniction about five years, and is now nearing 
completion, and will commence the supply of power to the 
public in a few months' time. The entire project was designed 
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by Mr, H. P. Gibbs, a director of Messrs. Tata Sons, and 
carried out under his supervision by his staff in Bombay, 
After the flotation of the company and commencement of works, 
he was assisted by the late Sir Michael Nethersole, Inspector- 
General of Irrigation in India, w'ho was appointed Chief 
Hydraulic Engineer to the company upon his retirement from 
Government service. The generating plant consists of six 
8,000 kilowatt sets, generating current at 5,000 volts, 
50 cycles. The energy will be transmitted to Bombay City 
at 100,000 volts, over a transmission line 56 miles in length, 
where it will be transformed down to 20,000 volts and dis¬ 
tributed at that pressure to the consumers by underground 
cables. The company, realizing that war and post-war prices 
for plant and materials would greatly increase the development 
costs over and above the estimates, was able through equitable 
cooperation with the Bombay mill-owners to secure a contract 
price of 0'735 anna per unit for the supply at ao,ooo volts. 
The mill-owners will hear the cost of transforming from that 
pressure to 2,000 volts, the standard pressure for milt-driving 
in the city, and provide and install their own electrical equip¬ 
ment for driving the mills. The whole output of this under¬ 
taking is sold, and the success of the enterprise well assured. 

The Tata Hydro Electric Power Co.’s undertaking has 
been in operation for six years . A detailed description of this 
scheme was given in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts in April, 1918, by Mr. Alfred Dickinson. Consulting 
Engineer to the company. It was the first scheme of such 
magnitude to be undertaken in India, and its success is largely 
responsible for the very extensive development of water-power 
in the Western Ghats now in progress. It is at present 
supplying the cotton industry of Bombay with an average load 
of about 40,000 horse-power. A charge of 0 5 anna per unit 
IS made for the supply of energy at 2,000 volts; and a charge 
of 055 anna per unit for supply, including the equipment of 
the mills by the power company with motors, cables, switch- 
gear, starters, etc., and their complete upkeep. The 
company is paying a dividend on the ordinary share capital at 
from 7 to 8 per cent, per annum. 

The constructionfof the Tata Power Co.'s undertaking also 
originated and designed by Mr. Gibbs, was commenced in 
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1919. and is being carried out by the company’s own cotv- 
struction staff under the advice of the Tata Engineering Co. , 
consulting engineers to the project. It is designed for the 
ultimate supply of 150,000 horse-power to the City of 
Bombay, but for the present only sufficient plant will be 
installed for the supply of 75,000 horse-power. AppUcations 
aggregating to 50,000 horse-power have already been regis¬ 
tered on the waiting list of this undertaking, which, inter¬ 
connected with the Andhra Valley and Tata Hydro-Electric 
schemes, will assist in the supply of power for the electrification 
of the Bombay City, suburban, and Ghat sections of the 
railways. An unfortunate delay has occurred in the construc¬ 
tion of this undertaking, arising out of an active opposition on 
the part of the inhabitants of the lands that will he submerged 
by the storage reservoir to the acquisition of their properties. 
On account of this opposition the construction of the main dam 
and other hydraulic works has been suspended by the 
company, with the object of effecting a friendly settlement to 
the dispute. The principle inyolved—namely, that of the 
compulsory acquisition of land for public purposes—is one of 
such paramount importance to the progress of India that one 
looks to the support of all shades of political opinion locally to 
assist in a solution. It is only fair to add that the inhabitants 
of the valley directly concerned are only partly responsible for 
the trouble ; and that they, under the exceptional terms of the 
acquisition and on account of the large demand the works will 
create for labour, will benefit considerably by the carrying out 
of the scheme. 

The Koyna River project, originated and investigated by 
the writer, is capable of an output of 650,000 electrical horse¬ 
power (for 3,600 hours each year), and is intended to provide 
energy for electrometallurgical and electrochemical industries 
located near the power stations, for public electric supply in 
Bombay City, as an extension to the supply from the existing 
three power-supply companies* undertakings, and for public 
electric supply to all towns within economic range of electric 
power transmission. The proposal to establish electrometal¬ 
lurgical and electrochemical industries at the Koyna site is the 
first comprehensive scheme of its kind thort>ughly investigated 
in India, and in connection with this scheme Messrs, Tata 
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Sons ajid their associates In the project have incurred consider¬ 
able expen^ in having it thoroughly examined and surveyed, 
and in obtaining and thoroughly pro\'ing the necessary minerai 
deposits to complete the scheme in all its essential features. 
As stated in the Tiiues Trade Supplement, February 21, 1920, 
“there is every reason to anticipate that the Tata concern] 
having created a targe industrial centre in a remote jungle area 
of Bihar for iron and steel production, will he instrumental in 
creatmg one of the largest factory centres in India for electro- 
cheniicaJ industries**^ 

Development of Bombay.— Reference has already 
been made to the important bearing that an existing or assured 
market for power has on the question of water-power develop¬ 
ment. It will Aerefore be of interest to review the development 

of Bombay City and its relation to the Western Ghats power 
resources. ^ 

Bombay City is the premier port of India, has a population 
of about 1,200,000, and is by far the most important centre 
of cotton spinning and weaving in India, The trafhe in and 
out of the city over the radways in 1913-14 was 4,872,000 
tons, and the total value of the trade of its port in 1918-19 was 
;£ 164,044,0^, in private and Government merchandise. 

The chief industry of the city is, of course, the spinning and 
weaving of cotton, but there are many important woollen 
and flour mills, general engineering and railway workshops, 
oil mills and chemical factories. In the year 19 tti th^e 
were atiti cotton mills in India, containing 6,839,877 spindles 
^d 110,268 looms, and employing on an average 274,^561 
h^ds daily; of these, Bombay City possessed 86 mUls, con¬ 
taining 2,984,57s spindles and 53,205 looms, and employed 
y8,303 hands, Jf this number of spindles and looms in 
Bombay City in 1916 had been driven electricafly, they would 

have required a &uppfy of approximately loOpOoo electrical 
horse-power. 

The foregoing figures show that neariy half of the spiimine 
^ weaving of cotton in Intfia is coneentratcrl in Borahay 
City. At present about i,000,000 hales of cotton are con 
sumed annually by the city mills, and in addition about 
1,700 000 bales are exported from its port. It is obvious that 
this industry wiU expand indefinitely, if proper hidusliial town- 
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planning schemes are carried out, for Boiobay City and its 
neighbourhood offer all tiecess^ facilities in an abundant and 
cheap supply of raw materials, cheap power, a suitable 
climate, esperienced labour, low transport charges by sea and 
land, and in possessing one of the largest markets for cotton 
goods in existence. It is already the lar^st centre of the 
cotton industry in India, and when one considers the conditions 
under which the 300,000,000 population of India at present 
exist, one is impressed with the great future lying before the 
cotton industry of Bombay City, Table IV. gives the growth 
of the spinning and weaving of cotton in the city during the 
last fifty years. 


Tabce IV.—Bohsav City Cottok Mills. 
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Sir George Curtis, in a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts in June, 1921, on the Development of Bombay, 
detailed schemes now taken in hand by the Government of 
Bombay, the City Improvement Trust, the Municipality, and 
the Port Trust, under the far-seeing leadership of His Excel¬ 
lency Sir George Lloyd, which will cost a total of 30 crores of 
rupees, or roughly £20,000,000, to complete. This will 
convey a good impression of the rapid and extensive expansion 
at present going on in the city. The Government schemes 
are bang carried out by the newly crated Development 
Department, under Sir Lawless Hepper, Director of Develop- 
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ment, and consist chledy of the Back Bay Redamation Scheme, 
which b intended to reduce congestion in the southern portion 
of the city, supply residential accommodation for the higher 
classes, and meet the requirements of the Military Department; 
an industrial housing scheme of 50,000 one-roomed tenements 
for the working classes; residential and industrial town- 
planning schemes on the islands of Salsette and Trombay; 
and industrial town-planning schemes outside the city boun¬ 
daries. For many years the city had suffered from a marked 
shortage of housing accommodation, especially for the 
working classes, and it is estimated that during and since the 
war the population of the city has increased by 25 per cent., 
owing to the increase in demand for labour. The Government 
includes in its town-planning schemes the laying out of a new 
industrial town at Ambamath Station, on the G.I.P. Rdlway, 
some 30 miles from the city. This scheme will probably 
prove the first step towards a real solution of the congestion in 
Bombay, which exists mainly in the working classes quarter. 
The new industrial town wlU obtain abundant supplies of water 
from the discharge of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co.’s 
power-house ; lie adjacent to one of the big electric power 
transmission lines, from which it can draw cheap power \ have 
adequate road and railway facilities; and will be capable of 
unlimited expansion. Although the scheme was only initiated 
early m 1921, sites for three factories had been deffnitely 
allotted by March, 1921.* 

Other areas, not included in the scope of Government’s 
present programme, are indicated on the accompanying map, 
where it is possible that new industries may be established. 
The sites on the Deccan at Igatpuri, Poona, Satara, and 
Karad, all lying about 3,000 feet above sea-level, have special 
claim in offering a much superior all-the-year-round climate 
for industrial work than Bombay City, Ambamath, and other 
Konkan sites. (The Konkan is the lowlying strip of land 
between the Western Ghats and the sea.) It has been claimed 
that labour is 25 per cent, more efficient in such a climate as 
that of Igatpuri than In the Bombay City or Konkan climate. 
In addition to this,'all these sites, Igatpuri, Poona, Satara, and 

* Report on the Woildng of the Develaptnent Departmeni for the 
period ending Match 31, 19*1, Bombay Dewlopiafint Departmeul. 
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KaraH, can obtain abundant supplies of cheap power and water 
from the Western Ghats, are well sen-ed with roads and rail¬ 
ways, and can tap new sources of labour. Satara, Karad, 
Khed, and Chiplun are possible sites for electrometallurgical, 
dectrochemical, and other industries dependent upon dectric 
power from the Koyna scheme. 

The map also gives the alignment of a projected railway, 
originally proposed many years ago, running from the Deccan 
at Karad on the citisting Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, down the Western Ghats near Kumbharli, and then 
along the Konkan past the Koyna and Tata Power Co.'s 
schemes to Hog Island, on the east side of Bombay Harbour, 
where there is a favourable site for an all-the-year-round ferry 
across the harbour to the existing port. The primary object 
of this line was to facilitate the transport of labour between 
Bombay City and its main sources along the Konkan, The 
development of water-power along the Western Ghats and the 
proposed establishment of Industries on the Konkan have 
created new interest in this railway project, and it was sur¬ 
veyed by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Co, in 
1920, under the authority of the Railway Board. The con¬ 
struction of the line, with a connection to the G.l.P. Railway 
near Kalyan, would make a considerable and desirable 
improvement to the existing indifferent communications along 
the Konkan, especially during the monsoon season, when the 
small ports of the Konkan are not accessible, and greatly assist 
the growth of industries by facilitating the transport of labour 
and goods. It would also open up an additional route from 
Bombay to the railway systems of South India. 

For many reasons it is desirable that industries at such an 
important and growing centre as the port of Bombay should 
not be concentrated in one place. To minimize the effect of 
labour troubles alone, it is better to split up the industrial 
population into comparatively small and separated towns ; and 
it is probable that industries will In time spring up at all the 
centres indicated, each centre offering its own special 
advantages. 

The development of Bombay and the development of the 
Western Ghats water-powers are to a great extent interdepen¬ 
dent, and it is doubtful whether the ambitious development 
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schemes initiated by Government in 1920 would have been so 
fully justified had it not been for the existence of the Immense 
resources of cheap water-power in the Western Ghats, one of 
the greatest water-power resources of the world. Bombay 
has no hope of a cheap supply of coal, and has to depend upon 
coal railed and shipped over great distances. The importance 
of water-power to Bombay City w'as brought forcibly home 
during the war, when the railways and shipping were w'orked 
to their utmost limit for war purposes. Anyone acquainted 
with conditions in Bombay during the war will realize the 
disaster that would hare overtaken its industries had, under 
such conditions, those industries depended upon, say, 250,000 
electrical horse-power generated from coal. Yet in very few 
years now Bombay industries and railways will depend upon 
that amount of electric power. 

This brief review of the development of Bombay b sufficient 
to emphasize the great public importance of the development 
of the water-power resources of the Western Ghats. It may 
fairly be claimed that the prosperity and happiness of the 
population for many hundreds of miles round Bombay City will 
in time be measured by the extent to which the great water- 
powers of the Western Ghats are developed and utdized. To 
effect this development every possible encouragement and 
assistance must be given by Government, and some important 
amendments made to existing laws. The attitude of those 
politicians who are inclined to urge the ryots not to yield up 
their land for essential works, even on the basis of adequate 
compensation, will also have to be modified. If thb paper 
draws the attention of Government to these important matters, 
the aim of its author will have been served. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the E«t India Asi^iatiou was held »t tlie Caxton Halh West- 
mipster* on Monday^ February ao, 192a, at which a kciure was given by 
Mr Arthur T. Amall, m.inst^c.e., a.u.z.e.e.j w.iiE. (India^j entitled, 
Hydr<J-Eiectric Power in India.** Sir Thomas H. Hollandi M^s.i.p 
K.cj.E., dcctipied the ohaitj and the following ladies and geoUemen, 
amongst otherSp were present i The Right Hon, Lord Lamington, 

C.CJ.1L, Sir lioficl Jacoby E.C-S.i.j Sir Mandierjee M. Bhownaggieep 
E.CJ.E.P Sir John G, Cnmmingp it.cte-p CS-i-i Sir Francis Springi k.&i.e.^ 
Mn A. PortcottSp c-i+e., Mr. Samad Digby, C-t-EUp Mr^ G- Carapbellp 
ci-t^ cii,Er, and Mt%. Campbell, Mr, F* H. Brown, C-t-tr Mr. D* G* 
Choudhari, Mr. F, J. P. Rkhterf Miss SeatdberdT Miss Nina ComeTj 
!Mr, G. B. Tadwalker, Mr. D« R. C. de AJwiSp Dr. J. F. Crowley, Mr. E. A, 
Catchatoort ColoueL Ranken, Colonel A^ Roberts and Mrs. Roberts, 
Mr/W, H. Moleflworth, Major-General Beresford Lovellp Mr. E- WiJkinSi 
Mr- O. M- RoHeaton, Mr, A, Lupton, Colonel Minshallp Mr. F. C. Cbaa- 
ning, Alajor Sotban, Mrs. A. M. T lackson, Mn S. F, Peara^ Mr. C. F, 
Caspersz, Mr. B- I-ane, Mr, E, Worthington* professor and Mrs, 
Blckertont Dr- J- A. Harkefj Mrs. and Miss Corfidd, Mr. K, N, Ran, 
Mr. Rp L- Marayanan^ Mrs. While* Mr, Gordon, Mrs. Mortleyi Mrs. 
Floy dp OEUL-Colooel T* S* B, Williams, Major W, H. C. Coates, Mr. 
E. G+ Fleming, Mr. H, S. Rooke,. Mr. E. PL Eodes, Mr, C B Thomson, 
Mr« E. Sinmuonds^ Mr, R. Hazleton i Mr. C- S. Meik^ Mr. S* N- 
Bardhan, Mr^ Mahadtna, aud Mr. Stanley Rice, Hon. Secretaiy- 

llie Chairman; My lord* ladies and gentlemen^ more than sixteen 
years ago. Impressed with the potential value of the newly discovered 
aluminium ores of India and the necessity for cheap electric power for 
their devdoptnenc* 1 recommended the Government of India to obtain 
from all the locd GovernmentB whatever informaiion they had then avail¬ 
able with regard to the watenpower resources of each Fjovinoe. In a 
paper that was published last May in the qf Adiaff I/t^idfirm txJtd 

Iji^r Mr. Meares, Electrical Adviser to the Government of India, 
described the products of this inquiry as sometimes misleading and 
generally inaccurate**" 

NoibiDg much more substantial was evolved by a Govemment agency 
till after the Indian Industrial Commission took up the question afi^hp 
and in igiS urged the institution of a systematic hydro-ckctric survey* 
which was inaugumted in the following cold weather As a result of this 
fitst general fcconnaissante* we now know to what extent the natural 
rasources of the country have been neglected hiih^to. As President of 
the Industrial Commission* and afterwards is the member of Government 
responsible for the adminisUwtion of the Hydro-Electric Survey* t naturjilJy 
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Look forward with special inEer^t to beariog tbit views of a distingiitshed 
eogifiotir who has spent years lo a detailed examination of the 

possible power sites of the Western Glia^. Mr. Amall is one of those 
who. with Teal technical significance^ see in ninning water one of the raw 
materials" of a country, not as mere water^ bat ss a source of ineipensive 
energy. The tecbiiical specialista whom I see in the audience to-day will 
know the full meaning of the expressioo cheap electrical energy/" espect- 
ally m a Province like Bombay;, where there is practically no coal, and 
where there is also no oLL They know how some industries can Nourish 
only in ^ily groups, and they know also that whole families myst remaifi 
absolutely undeveloped unless we can obtain energy in a mobile form at a 
very low rate- But the developrnent of hydro-electric power means in 
economic principle somethiri^g very much more than mere cheap energy. 
It is one of those raw materials that is not used up with using. It is not 
like a coahmioe or an oil well—what oitr ecottomists call a ^wasting 
asBet." It is but ihc icLterceplion of energy provided by Nature^ or what 
has been aptly called by Mr. Meares, whom I referred to just now, as 
** Nature's gift of gravity/* The coil-miner^ from the day that he starts 
work, robs and destroys for ever the natural resources of his field ; the oil- 
driller squanders the accumulated energy of geological ages^ but the 
hydra-elcctric engineer merely Intercepts a product that Nature continually 
reproduces, and by the very same process inevitably wastes at Ihc some 
rate, whether it is used or neglected. Kow, neglect to intercept this 
natural waste merely forces a country to dmw out and disiipate its accumu* 
loted <3pital in the form of coal and oil« The first reconnaisBance survey 
that was made by Mr. Barlow and Mr. Meares showed that there was in 
India recoverable water-power to the extent at least of over one and three* 
quarter million horse-power; that h to say, uglily, as much ns India gett 
from her annual output of coal. Delay in harnessing even that much 
power—and that is not tho total by a long way—means a direct annual 
Insa of Bomething that might be estimated roughly in value at about 
5,000,000 pounds sterlings and such neglect delays the whole growth of the 
country in several ways, even endangering the security of India among 
other civilized aatioos. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I wih not keep from you any Longer the 
privilt^e of hearing first-Liand the considered views qf a practical engineer 
who has already proved that the wasted water-power of India can be 
turned to commemLal account by Indians and for the benefit of their 
industries. I will now ask Mr. AmaU to read his paper. {Applause.) 

The paper was then read, ojid received with applause. 

The Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Amall'a paper falls 

nattnally into two parts ; the first part discusses the conditions that are 
necessary to faetliute private enterprise in the utilkation of the water¬ 
power whfch is now being wasted in Jnd^; and the second part gives 
us, as a concrete example, a comprehetuive survey of the schemes which 
have been project^ for development along the western escarpment of 
the Deccan plaieau. 'fhe second provides the inspiration for the 
first. The scheme which has been outlined shovi-s how concerted action 
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on Che p^n of the h]^dniy]k engineer, the eJectdmnp the railfrajf engineer^ 
and the technical mdustnaJtst, will revolution do not think that is 
too strong a word—the economic conGguration of Western Indian It will 
provide a living for tboesand^ who now estst—one cannot use the ward 
live — fTQini h&od to mouth an the Iundp threatened annuidly with sturvatioa 
by the vagaries of the morisoon- It will appreciably add to the GoTem- 
ment revenues^ which wilt be required in yearly increasing amounts to 
meet the legitimate needs of an expanding dviliration. It will retard^ 
and this is an important point, the heavy drain on the coal resources of 
the country, which are already being threatened with relative depletion- 
The railways, which are now overloaded by coal traffic from Behar to 
Bombay, will be free to handle more expensive and more valuable 
products. It will facilitate the retention in India of money or its 
equivalent in raw materials—the same thing—which is now sent out of 
the country to pay for imported manufactures. It will add to the seotrity 
of India by the local manufacture of specialised munitions whichp as we 
Learned during the Great War, may be cut oH‘ during any further mter- 
zuLtLonal compheadons. 

Most of these are widely known truisms that need no further discussion; 
but it is important to keep in mind the fact that Mr. Amairs project is 
not the dream of an economic visionary: it ts the finished product of 
many years of solid workg undertaken by a band of very critical and very 
conservative experts at the expense of an Indian hrm who have shown a 
remarkable combination of prevision and enterprise controlled by cold 
commercial commonsense^ (Hear, hear,) Schejnes of this sort require 
for thcLr success the concerted action of the commerciai public^ the 
Government, and those leaders of publk opinion who direct for good or 
evil the manifestations of public spirii- To the detriment of the whole 
country they can be inhibited by the passive reaistance of either of these 
three grou|^. Every delay in a commercial enterprise adds to its cost, 
which must be paid for ultimately by the consumer himself. Mr, Amall 
has referred^ for example, to the way m which recent local opposklon now 
threatens the completion of one of the constiluent items in this great 
programme, and an item which 1 think in itsdf has cost something like n 
Crore of rupees already. One sympathizes with those ryots, whose 
oentimental attachment to their hom^eads coimot be compensated 
entirely by mon^; but when works are undertaken for the general public 
good and under conditions directly profitable to those who are locally 
inconvenjenced, it should be * privilege of those who mould public opinion 
to show that their desire for the general welfare of the country takes pre¬ 
cedence of all political sentiments. Patience, however, such os the Tatas 
have showo in this respeetp although it must be paid for in cash by the 
iadnstrialist, and therefore ultimately by the comumer, wiD secure more 
hishng results than the forcible application of Section 34 of the fjnd 
Acquisition Act, which directs that the Court, la drftennming the amount 
Of the compensatjon to be paid, shall not take into consideration '"any 
disinclination of the person interested to part with the bud acquired*^ 

Mf^ Amall draws attention to the great disadvantage now arising from 
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the absence of delinke rules and precise reguiation^ to govern the grant of 
concessions to develop hydro-electric power. His cnricisms 1 think, 
just and very much to ibe point. Local GovertnueDts have so neither 
rules nor experience to enable tbein to lay down conditions which wiU be 
fair to the promoters oF these enterprises; which wiH be at the same time 
reasonably certain to safegmird the public revenues; will litnit the demands 
of those companies who are nattnally anxious to forestall itniiators and 
competitors; will prevent unduly large projects from inhibiting activity in 
promoting amall local schemes, or* conversely, will prevent small local 
power-stations from preoccupying sites which might be found suitable for 
inclusion in larger schemes of greater general public utility. The Govern - 
menL of Indua have not br^en unconscious of this defect or absence of 
rules to control the grant of coocessions of the sort Mr. Arnall has referred 
to- Soon after the publication of the first recotmalsance survey by Messrs 
Barlow and MeareSt which was undertaken on the suggestion of the 
Industrial Commission^ we proceeded to review the small amount of facts 
and experience then available for the purpose of formulatiiig general 
principles of a tentative nature on which afterwards to found a set of rules, 
Onr intention was to start with general rules analogous to those which are 
now used for the grant of mineral concessions;, and then afterwards, with 
the accumulated esperieuce, to draft legislative measures- At the same 
titnct to February of last year, I introduced a Bill into the Indian Legis¬ 
lature to amend the Indian Electricity Act as a sort of tempoiuiy stop^gap, 
hoping^ at any rate, to make it meanwhile more suiiable to meet the 
conditions of the Larger power concerns that are now devdoping tn India, 
The shottcoinings of the i^d Acquisition Act, pointed out by the 
Industrial Commission, are not so easily mired The Act was examined 
In 193D1 and lines for auiendment were suggested for criticism through 
local Governments in the ordinary way. Mr, ArnaU very fairly calls 
attention to the disadvantages of the present state of adairs, which leaves 
some doubt whether, and, to what extent, the Land Acqiiisition Act can be 
used legitimately for the benefit of hydroelectric power schemes other than 
those of ordinary public utility. He pointi out also that in existing 
circutnsLinces any attempt to develop a power scheme of a large kind 
merely leads 10 the inadtuticn of a ** vicious circle/^ A company cannot 
obtain the benefit of the Act till it is fiouicd; and it cannot fully satisfy 
the principles of company dotation without the certainty of obtaining 
under unequivocal condlriorts the land necessary for It to work. The 
' obscurity of the Land Acquisition Act had led to very embarrassing 
inequalities In its provincial mcerpretation. Contrary to the views of most 
local authorities, It has been used by some load Governments more than 
once to acquire land on behalf of industrial concerns. In several provinces, 
however, this use of it has been refused. Good authorities also have 
agreed that it can be used legitimately for charitable and philonttiropic 
Institutions; equally etqincnt Lawyers have advised the Government that 
the wording of the Act docs not admit of this use of it, in spite of the 
explicit statement that was made in the Legislature when the Act was 
amended in 1S94. A well-known commentator on English law once 
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cypically reiCArfccd that the lawyer who wrote so to be tiodcrstood was 
wi enfimy lo his profession, the T^nd Aeqaifition Act* 1 thint, 

miist have been drafted by satneone who had the interests of his profession 
greatly at heart Bnt it is obviously desirable now in the interests of 
industries which are* after all, more oserul in litigation, that the Act should 
be amended into ordinary honest man*s English, so as to meet the require- 
n^ents not only or those who wish to acquire land* but those who arc 
equally anxious to dispose of land. One should remember that aften in 
India it is not so much the unwihingness oa the part of the Landowner to 
sell as the necessity of obtaining a clear title which makes the use of the 
Land Acquisition Act necessary\ 

Most new developments of the sort described by Mr. Amallclash somewhere 
with vested interests- It is difficult to foresee in the development of hydro¬ 
electric power* however—at any rate on the Western Ghatfi—^ny prospec- 
tive injury to existing interests; anything that will not at once, or almost 
at oncoj bring with it compensating advantages^ The colliery owners are 
not likely to object; they know that every new industry means new 
Tequirements for fuel, and after all the oollieiy owners of Bebarand Bengal 
have more than enough to do to meet the demands of Eastern India^ The 
railway companies will lose part of their long freights from east to west* but 
under existing conditions the transport of coal at low freight rates merely 
reduces their opportunities for handling more valuable goods* whilst those 
railways serving the newly devdoped ar^ will have an opportunity of 
handling new raw material? and new finished products. Steamship cont- 
panics engaged on the West Coast trade may find that part of their traffic 
is being diverted to the proposed new Konkan roil way» But they will 
remember that when new industries spring up, the railway will have to serve 
the new industrial areas, or it wdl not be coaslracted at all, and that the 
two together are more likely to help than to injure the steamship com¬ 
panies, IViih regard to those who have any fear on this score, I would like 
to Lnvite them lo learn a lesson from the Manchester Ship Canal. Tn the 
oarly ^o's, when 1 was a fellow of the Owens College, one might have 
imAgined from the general local talk of Mauchener that the people looked 
forward to the days when they would make trips down Lo see the mi us of 
aid LiverpooL But* although the £^hip Canal has raised an inland town like 
Manchesier to be the fifth port for tonnage in the United Kingdom, 
Liverpool is greater than ever. There was evidently room for both, and 
there is room, too* for the proposed Konkan railway as much as for the 
shipping on the West Coast. Each will create tmffic for ihe other if they 
work together, (Hear, hear.) 

'I"he development of electric power on a large scale is important, not 
because of its extended use for lightii^* or as a simple motive power in 
mills* but becauK especially it is possible, by utlliiing the main load for the 
mills, at the same time to spare energy at very low rates for chemtca] and metal¬ 
lurgical manufactures that cannot be atiemplcd et^onomicaliy in any other 
way. Most of these are ^Ksemial munltiocts of war, ordinaTy as well os lethal. 
Their setmiate manufacture in each of our great Dofnlnioos is now essential 
for tnilitaiy rcaions, as well as important on economical grounds: and till 
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India can produce sulpfauHc acid at^ atoo^ and eJecLtfca) power at^ 

jCz per electrical horse ^owerp the rest of her resources m coal and iron, 
lead, copper, anc, leather, etc^ will be so much loot for any other power 
That can dodgo the British Navy* Narcotic soothing syrups, like the 
League of Nations and the WashinglOD Conference, may be swallowed with 
safety by selfcontained countries like those of Europe, Japan, and America, 
but they merely endanger the nadona! life of India* For Internal purdy 
domest[c rea^ns liberal reforms are important, but cheap hydro-electric 
power and cheap sulphuric add are absolutely essential. The Govemmeut 
that foils to disdngubh between what is sandal and what is importaat will 
act like the apothecary who fails to distinguish between the use of arsenic 
as a tonic and the use of arsenic as a poison* Judging by the attention 
which is now being given to qndignihed afhdal comtnuniqm^ in reply to 
impertinent open letters, India seems to be the victim Of two such disputing 
apothecaries, one legally qualified and the other a quack. Meanwhile her 
water is running to waste» and her sulphide ores are being ser^t out of the 
country in shiploads^ (Hear, hear* and applause.) 

I wiU now Disk Lord Lamington to open the discussion. 

Lord LaMington : Ladles and gentlemen, many of the papers we have 
had read before the AssociatJoit dealt with vital subjects, but I think 
the one which Mr. Amall has presented to us is of thrilling importance. 
He has indicated whar will be the future Industrial activity that will take 
place under the shadow of the Western Ghats* He has gone very fully 
into the subject, and our chairman has reviewed the subject very closely. 
I am doubly interested hi it- Firstlyt as having been Governor of Bombay* 
When the great Tata schmne hrst started I always watched its progress 
with great interest, and 1 am very glad to realize that great scheme is 
likdy to have successors in other parts* Secondly, I was a member of that 
Water Board Committee where these various projects were discussed and 
considered It is veiy' remarkable how very important a part the Bombay 
Presidency play a in ihese schemes, 1 think the whole of these water areas 
lie on the eastern slopes of the Ghats; here they have to be impounded 
and diverted from their natural course in an opposite direction. 

The main point which has been very much dwelt upon by the two 
speakers was the connection of this scheme with the Govemmeni. The 
lecturer indicated that ft might be advisable for Government aid to be 
obtained. Fersonally, I should always avoid Government aid if pcHsible. 
I am no believer in Governments; they are mere necessary evils. I 
always used to do my best as Governor of Bombay to act on the side of the 
private individuaL For instance, I remember there was a great idea at 
that time to provide small miEways as feeders for the bigger r^lways. One 
of my colleagues put forward Certain schemes, and advocated Government 
control and management of the two schcmco, that pmmUed to be 
remunerative, leaving the rest to be operated by a private company. That 
was absurd 1 am* of course, in favour of Government supervision; but 
1 believe that it is by far the best principle that projects should be earned 
out by those who are immediately interested rather than by the taxpayer. 

I understand from the result of that OominiUee which has beuniefeTred 
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to that It was the view of the lecturer himself and his colleagues that 
these matters should be undertaken hy private enterprise as far as possible. 

I am glad to hear Sir Thomas Holland corroborate the feet that work 
begets work. Everything produced is only one link in the long chain of 
sequence of events, and is botind to produce more work in the futme for 
everybody. I have no doubt many here to^iay will be able to present 
their views with far greater effect than 1 can. I remember about thirty 
years ago I travelled from Madras to Bombay, and bow the first view of 
this great c'Cyi surrounded by palin tre^ and vegetation^ impressed me, 
not only with its beauty, but also by Its tali chimneys emitting streaks of 
smoke, with the evidence that under the auspices of the British Govern' 
mcnl this grent industrial city bad arisen in the Far East, and one of the 
great results of this wonderful scheme will be the abolition of this smoke 
that besmirches the glorious landscape* {Hear, hear.) 

I only hope that all that has been forecasted in this paper will be 
realised in the not loo distant future* 

The CnaiitMAH : Dr, Crowley, whom I see present, was also n member 
of the Water Resources Committee Of the United Kingdom and Chairman 
of the Water Resources Subcommittee, Board of Trade, which has 
produced an extremely interesting report on this subject, and we should 
like to hear what he has to say on the matter. I will ask him to speak ; 
but before I do that I am asked to say that Miss Scateherd has received 
a letter from Dr. Pollen commenting on the lecture, and I know that this 
Association would like to hear his message. 

Miss SCAtCHEan t Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, Dr Pollen has 
written from Portugal as folio wt : 

“ The post has just brought me a letter enclosing the admirable paper 
by Mr, Arthur T. Arnall, which be is to read before the E,I.A., under the 
chairmanship of my old friend Sir Thomas Holland, on the Joth. I have 
read through the paper. In the first place I consider the E.I*A. is lo be 
congratulated on secoring such an excellent and usefulpapm. It is bound 
to do good to Boml^y and the rest of India, and writing os I do from the land 
from which Catherine of Bra^nia conveyed Bomtwiy to Britain, and with 
thirty-two years' knowledge of the town and Uland, I should like to 
congratulate most heartily the lecturer. 

“ 1 have always been a great believer of water-power in India, and 1 
agree with the lecturer that cheap electrical energy is one of the moat 
valuable raw materials of modem times, and be is right in urging that 
every factor contributing to its development should receive the sesrious 
attention of Government and of everyone really couceitied in the welfare 
and prQgr»$ of India, My old friend Tata was oneof the very first to realize 
its value, and Goveroment ought to have come to his assistance much 
more readily than they did- 

“'rhere can be little doubt that s. prominent factor in arresting the 
wider development of water-j»w« schemes in Grcit Britain was the costly, 
protracted, and inefficient system of obtaining the necessary authority by 
means of a private Bill. Indeed, this system lays at the root of nearly all 
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the legitimate Irish agitatitin for Home Rul^ and may be described » its 
chieT justilicaiion. 

"That is an eicetlent idea that local authority should take up shares in 
the electric supply of its district, suffident to mate it the importajit and 
predominant shareholder (just as Disraeli made Grut Britain in the r***- 
of the Suez Canal). 

'*It is interesting to note that it is not improbable that electrical engineers 
will be able to develop means of transmUting energy economically to dis¬ 
tances as great as 500 and t.oeo miles. 

"I am delighted to hear of the Ingatpura project. I used to know 
Nasik and Ingatpura well in the old days, and I was one of those who 
urged the selection of Nasik in preference to Calcutta and Delhi as the 
capital of India and the seat of the Snprerae Government. The climate 
is first-tate, and it is justly claimed that labour is as per cent mom 
efficient in a dimate such as that of In^tpiira than in Bombay City. 

** 1 was also pleased to see in the map in the paper the aJigoment of the 
railway we projected many years ago running from the Deccan at Kantd 
to Hog Island on the east side of the harbour. 

"I agree with the lecturer that the construction of the line, with a 
connection to the G.rP. Railway at or near Kolyan, would make a most 
desirable improvement, and would open up aji additional route from 
Bombay to the railway system of South India. 

** In conclusion, 1 should like to support the lecturer’s plea for the' 
modificatcon of ihe attitude of those misguided politicians who urged 
cultivators not to yield up their lands—even on the l»sis of adequate 
compensation—for works esenttal to the good of the whole community. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"J. POLLEW" 

Df. Ckowlev t Ladies and gentlemen, 1 should like to add my tribute 
to the tributes that have been paid to the lecturer fot the eminendy 
practical character of his paper. Frequently wc have to listen to papers 
which deal with constructive work carried out and executed, no doubt 
very intereciting from a technical point of view; but this evening we have 
had a paper pointing out grievances, and suggesting remedies for dealing 
with those grievance. During my experience in connection with the 
Electricity Supply Inquiry in this country one was brought into intimate 
contact with the complicated situation that has arisen here during the last 
thirty years of electricity supply dcvelopDacnl, and also, in connectioo with 
the Water Resources Inquiry, with the condition which has arisen in 
connection with water-supply for various purposes; aod I must confess, 
after five yearn' work in connectioo with those two inquiriesj^ and feeling 
that this country was the only country in the world dtat could present such 
a complicated picture, it was laiher refreshing to find when one reached 
India that Government were worried there, in a new industrial counlry, 
about some of these masters. 

In India irrigation is the dominant factor in connection with water 
supply problems. Latterly it would appear that the question of drainage 
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ia arising « a fault of irrigalion because of the bringing up of hamful 
salts through irrigation, thus itaking it necessary to lower the level Of the 
subsoil water. Cheap power, on the other hand, is now bdng «£anled 
throughout the whole world as one of the most vit^ necessitiM to 
industrial eounttia, and it is because cheap power is so important that we 

have had this paper from Mr. Arnall to-day. - ■ u 

Now, as regards some of the ptaciical points raised in connection with 
legislation, there is no doubt whatever that it is a very serious matter to 
have to promote a power company in India, with the conditions that may 
attach to the grant of land to that oontpany. Mr, AmaU gave you a 
deal case where a compny was actually floated, and attached to the 
Acquisition Agreement entered into afterwards was a condition which 
meant an expenditure Of a sum of jif ioo,ooo additional to that ustia y 
payable under the Act. Again, he referred in hia paper to the question of 
Uceoce conditions, If you wish to run a transmission Itoe across a tract 
of country in India for the purpose of supplying a private enterprise, 
it would appear that you cannot obtain powers to do so unless you first 
apply for a licence to supply electric power to a neighbourhood to which 
you have no intention of supplying power. Now that oondiiiOQ of thin^ 
ii one that should not be allowed to stand. These problems of land 
acquisition and water-supply and electrical distribution are problems, 
however, that concern other people than the power engineer. In the first 
place, as regards land ooquisitiau, I think the author made the suggestion 
that the conditions on which land could be acquired for other than pub^ 
purposes should he the same as the coadilions oo which land U acqut^ 
for public purposes. The question of compensation for land taken 
compulsorily arises here, and I am not quit* clear that it would be just to 
fix the compensation for land required for a semi-private purpose on the 
same basis as you would fix oompeosation for land required for a pu lie 

and national purpose- , , . 

Then there is another matter. From the schemes outlined m the paper 
it is clear that the bulk of them are sending power from their natural 
catchment areas to a distant indusuiil centre. It is at the same dM 
suggested that new industrial centres may spring up in the naghbourhood 
of the power sites. There ia a question that arose in connection with our 
enquiries in this country which is of interest, and that is, as to whether it 
would not be wise to insert in concessions granted to power undertakers a 
clause securing that a certain percentage of the power they ^elop is 
reserved for the area from whidi the power is taken- There is a feeling 
that the people who hre in a pantcular catchment area have a prior right 
to the power developed from that area. I think this is a matter that might 
well tnerit atrention in India. 

1 mention those points with a view to leading up to a suggcstinn, i 
think these tnatters of Lamd Acquisition Clauses, Power Supply LiceiKC 
conditions, and VVayleavo for Transmission Lines are so comple* we 
have moved so far in these mattera recently— that* if the best results are 
to he secured for India it would be wise if a consmiltce were formed by 
the Indian Covennuent to enquire into what has been done in other 
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countries, and to surest legislotioa in conoecrion with these matters. 
That would be a sound method of appioaching what is an extremely 
complicated subject. Might I also support the snggestioti of the Water 
Power Committee of the CoDjoint Board of Scientidc Societies that an 
Imperial Canference oa Water should be called? Haring been for some 
time in India, and passing from India to ^ypt, and coming into contact 
with the Public Works Departments in both countries, one found that one 
learned much in each counijy that one did not know before, and I think 
the specialized knowledge which is locked up in the various countries of 
the Empire might be made available for the Empire as a whole. (Hear, 
bear, and applause.) 

Sir Liokel JaoO^ e.cs.I> ; Mr. Chairmao, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
been asked to say something on the subject of the escellent lecture we 
have heard this aJternoon; but since I retired from Indian service con* 
siderable progress has been made in hydro-electric invesdgatjons in the 
country, and I have to confess myself a back number. There is, however, 
one point I may perhaps erapbasire. Lord Lamington has advised that in 
matters of this kind it is best to have as little to do with Government as 
possible, and tboogh theoretically I agree with that view, in practice 
Covemroent assistance, encouiagenoent, and intervention ate essential. 

We have heard much this afternoon about the I.and Acquisition Act; 
there are all the other Acts of which mention has been made, and it is 
difficult for private enterprire to steer through the complications of 
procedure without Government aid. It is therefore important that the 
procedure should be simplified, and I agree with the Chainnan that the 
leaders of iodustiy and of public opinion In India should force the atten¬ 
tion of Government to the subjetL Since I retired, I believe some 
improvements have been made, and t also believe that they have been 
largely due to Sir Thomas Holland [Hear, hear), who takes a common- 
sense and business-like view of matters which are not regarded in the same 
light by the ordinary official. {Hear, hear.) 

I remember, In the instance of a pioneer endeavour to obtain a hydro¬ 
electric concession, I did my best to secure favourable terms in order to 
eucourage cnlCTprise of that kind, and I found myself opposed, t was 
told that I did not understand that these fellows were trying to make 
money out of the country 1 (Laughter.) It was difficult to believe that 
very able and intelligent offioeis of the Government would make a remark 
like that. It almost implied that they expected that men would go to 
India and spend time and ability and invest targe sums of money from 
philanthropic motives. 'Ihat is the particular point I wish to by stress on. 
The Government cannot be avoided, but we want the Govemment, for die 
sake of the industrial progress of the country, to be more helpful and con¬ 
siderate, and to take that interest in commercial affairs that Sir Thomas 
Holland took; and with more men like him 1 believe that the desired 
progress would be greatly advanced. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Miksmm. 1. said he was delighted to hear of the enormous 
advantages which Bombay would derive industrially and from the point of 
view of mtmitioos. Lord I.amiugton had also referred to the advantages of 
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rennovinE the smoke from Bombay, but there was one other eaormona 
ad^'ontage which Bdmhay was waiting for at the mometil, and tbat was the 
dectririCAtion of its railways. As they were no doubt aware* some yeans ago 
the whole project was looked into in the time of l^td Sydenham and plans 
prepared for the electrification of the railways. Cheap dectnc power was 
absolutely essential to the canying out of that great project. There were* 
doubil^, many many present who had been in Bombay since he had, and 
they would have seen the growing congestion on rhe rail wap. The great 
Bombay development scbeme depended entirely on transport fadhties. 
For many reasons the advantages which existed in this country for other 
meajis of transport could not be had in India* and he gathered that unless 
some means were taken for improved tratisportation of the suburban traffic 
the whole development scheme was likdy to be seriously delayed» In his 
opinion* amongst the largest consumers there were in Bombay the railwayH 
would be probably the most important, and even for that reason alone the 
development of the hydro-nlectric schemes was absolutely csseotiaJ. 
(Hear, hear*) 

Mr- AnNOlii I^uptoN said he was glad to be allowed to say a few words 
on the subjecL Be was one of the people whom the lecturer characterised 
in his remarks as a robber—/*r.. as one who had helped ro exhaust the 
mineral supplies in this country as hard as ever he could* When he was m 
India he bad looked into the question of hydro decuic supplies, and he 
saw some of the reservoirs near Bombay, and the pipe^ and the power¬ 
houses^ and the transmission lines* and that great work which was now 
being greatly extended. He also bad the privil^e of being shown by one 
of the engineers of the Indian Govern merii, in a more southerly part of the 
Ghats, the enormoiis Bchemes for the construction of future reservoirs, 
which would be available for the development of power and irrigation- In 
those cases the water waa to fall in an easterly direetton so as to get on to 
the dry plains. Be would like to know from the lecturer what proportion 
of the rainfall of any given district he would actually lock up in his 
reserv'oirs and in the supply of power for Bombay and the Western districts* 
Probably it h only a small fraction of the total rainfall in the catchment area 
of his reservoira. 

Then Dr* Crowley said the irtigadou problem involved the problem 
of drainage. In Amritsar he had been shown a wonderful pump (the in¬ 
vention of Mr- Ashford), which was intended to drain the irrigated areas, 
90 that they would not be poisoned as the result of raising the hydraulic 
levelp and which also would facilitate increased imgadorL They also 
utilised the fall of the irrigation canal to work turbines for the generation 
of electrical power to work the pumps which drained the iirigated areas. 
'rhitt electrically^ driven pump could also be uttlired for raising water from 
wells for irrigation^ aa being cheaper than water-drawing by oxetu Be 
regarded the hydro-dectric development aa one of the great things for the 
India of the future, ^ 

With regard to munitions* altrogen could be mauufactured also, not 
merely for the purpose of destruction of human beings, but for the 
maDufacture of manure, which would help to improve the condition of the 
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people of liidiL It had been said by one of the speakers that some of the 
people “only existed '—they could not say “ lived "—but if a little more 
nittogeti and a little more super-phosphale and potash were apjdied to 
their lands, the people of India might Uve in a condition of happiness and 
prosperity vbich they bad ngi e<iperieDced within the last few buridrtd 
years. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cuairsian : I will now ask the iecttirer to reply to the discussion. 

The Lectureii ; Mr* Chairnian, ladies and gentlemen, 1 thank you all 
very sincerely for yoiir kind imereat ; the interest shown by our chairman 
was especially gratifying. I know the secretary b always keen to have 
points raised in the discussion to which one can reply, but I am afraid 
there are not many points arising out of this paper to-day. 

There was one point niised by Mr. Lupton to which 1 should like 
ID reply. He seemed rather to snspect that water-power engineers are 
robbing the Deccan of its irrigation water-sappHcs. I would point ont 
that the Government of Bombay thoroughiy investigated all the valleys of 
the West™ Ghats many years ago, and those vaheys which could be used 
fpr irrigation would he so used, and they would not be allowed to be used 
for power. The reason tkesi valJeys (indicating on map) are being used 
for power is because tbe rivers flowing from them are so much below the 
level of the plains of the Dcccan that their waters cannot be economioaJly 
used for irrigation, and it is chiefly for that reason that the Goverameat is 
allowing their devdopmem for power. It may be added, however, that a 
portion of the waters of the Tala Power Company’s and the Koyoa schemes 
Is reserved for possible Dcccm requixemeots. 

.Mr. LtJfTON : The schemes I referred to were not the schemes on this 
mkp which the lecturer Im referred to. 

The Lecturer concluded by proposing a hearty vote of thanks tu the 
chairman, which was seconded, and on being put to the meeting was 
Carried with acclamaiiDiL 

The CuAiRWAw : Thant you very much, ladies and gentlemen. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Mr. Alfred Dickinson, H.iifsr.c.E-, Consulting Engineer, has 

wntten the following letter for publication : 

“The author, who was one of my chief assistants on the Tata Hydro^ 
Electric Works, as the paper detnonstrates, has taken full advantage of the 
opportunity^ he has had of acquiring information and knowledge of 
hydro-electrics in India. I congratulate him on his interesting paper. 

“ No one can have a keener interest in hydro-electric development 
than 1, but 1 am not one of those who believe that all hydro-electric 
propositions possess commercial advantages. The riaJ lest of any electric 
supply undertaking is the price at which dcetricsl energy can be sold to 
consumers. A hydt&elqptnc plant possesses no advantage over any other 
scheme if it cannot pioficably sell cheaper energy. 'I'he Tata Hydro- 
EJt^c Scheme was the pioneer scheme tn the utilization of the dry 
vall^ of the Western Ghata as storage lakes for power purposes . I was 
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the prophet crying in the in]defneu» and received from the wrseacres the 
odium generally meted out to such prophets, amd^ lUtc the prophets of old, 
now get like treatment in my oirn country. The diroctora with whom 1 
worked were a gronp of Indian gentlemen with large and broad viewSp 
most of them iiiBiiii^ctiireis of cotton rabrics^ but with little experience of 
the difficulties to be met with tn (he carrying out of large engineendg 
projects. Therefore their doubts and fears during construction can be 
understood. 1 believe that an etsgineer of less sanguine temperament 
would have succumbed. 

**The Tata Hydro-Electric scheme was the first installation of its kind 
which earned and paid a dividend on its whole capital in the Jfir^t year of 
working. It was deaigned for eight units at the power-house; only five 
have been installed as yet. The water capacity of the existing lakes Is 
sufficient to give a fninimum supply for $, 6 oo hours a year of 76,000 horse¬ 
power delivered to consumers in Bombayi which can be readily increased 
by TO.Doo horse-power or more by utilidng the catchment of the KundhU 
Valleyp which 1 advised the company to do. By this additioop and 
the completion of the power-house^ a considerably incrc^ed revenue 
could be obtained from the water available for powert thus very matermlly 
enhancing the profits of the company. It was believed that the Andhra 
Valley scheme would cost much less per horse power than the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Works. 1 did not concur in that opinioot and experience 
has shown that 1 was nght 

** Hydro-electric installation in India generally, particularly in the 
VVestern Ghats, present many advantages over hydro-etcclnc schemes in 
this country* For instance, land in India is ch^p; in this countiy the 
price is almost prohibitive^ Also, there the cost of rubble masonr>' is 
about one-fourth of the cost in this country. Again, the value of a cubic 
fool of water stored In the Western Ghats is much higher than that af a 
cubic foot of water stored in this country, owing to the larger fall obtainable 
m the Western Ohata. 

^"The magnitude of the prclimiDary work involved on a hydro'electric 
scheme is seldom, if ever, fully appreciated. The fundamental basis oti 
which we originaJly worked on the Tata scheme was two rain-gauges 
which had been kept by the GJpP. Railway at Lonawla for a pedod of 
thirty-seven years. The first preliminary was to test the reliability of these 
gauges by checking them with other special gauges. Being satisfied that 
the rainfall would justify a scheme, we proceeded to select sites for storage 
dams. The present lotions are not those which would have given the 
heat hydro-elcctfic advantages. At much less cost in dams we couM have 
devised a scheme which would have given over voo,ooo horse-power* The 
only reason that scheme was not proceeded with was that to obtain a con- 
CHston we were compelled to adopt the line of leist reaiscance. .Amoog 
others, the GJ,P, Railway were criiiciatng the scheme* In addition, we 
bad the opposition of the Bombay Tramways andiPower Supply Company, 
and we had the scepticism of the Bombay Government and of the ^funki- 
pality of Bombay., When we were able to demonstrutc the soundness of 
OUT proposal the scepcidsm of the Government was overcome and it then 
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Ad evei7thirg poanble, granting a concession quickly. lu success is due 
to the c*aptH,nal ccmdrtioos which esist, and which our dose mtr«tigation 
of details Aicovered and established. 

After the works were commenced an objection was raised that the 
Hf-h areas could not yield the estimated quantity of water. Thii 

directort and caused endless trouble to me; 
for, dthough eapenence has demonstrated and fully established the 
wundness of our views, at the time it was our opinion as against another, 
^e csUiMtcs were based upon 75 per cent of the rainfall being 
^ *”‘1 “ * raatler of feet, it is very much tn excess of this. 

I mention tbu because no eapen Attire on Ae constniclioD of a hydro* 
el^tnc whenie depeadent upon rain fening during the monsoon can be 
fully justified wiAout a complete knowledge of all such like paniculan. 

“if o^er many years. All Ais shows that, valuable as 

wdl be the information collected by Govemment of Ae various schemes. 
It can tmXy be considered as Ae Erst steppiog.«oae of the essential in, 
▼cstigahons of the engineers designing for the schemes." 


FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE EXPORT TRADES OF THE UNMTED 
KINGDOM AND THE UNITED STATES 
TO ASIA 

Bv Moretos Frewek 

TtJws of January 31, when considering the conditions 
which obtain at present tn the chief trades of Lancashire, 
has this to say: '* Cotton still clothes three-quarters of the 
people of the globe and whereas the cotton business 
three years since was more prosperous than at any previous 
period in its history, it is now difficult to find language to 
describe its depression adequately. 

Let us review very briefiy the figures of this colossal 
trade. In 1913 our export to India in square yards was 
7.075,558,400, for 1921 it was 2,902,659,000, which is 
much the lowest figure touched since the Lancashire cotton 
famine of 1862, 

And these sinister conditions have come to stay—^the 
strangulation of our export trades and those of the United 
States—until an economic conference has met and has 
found methods to restore the purchasing power of the 
money of “ those three-quarters of the human race." When 
China can once more buy a sovereign with three taels 
instead of as now with eight, the trade will rapidly recover. 
Thus the great silver problem has once more emerged at 
the most critical moment in human history. 

1 remember at a small dinner given by the late Sir 
William Houldsworth, the Member for Manchester, in 
honour of Professor Francis Walker, ihfi eminent American 
economist, the Professor immensely impressed the dozen 
guests, amongst whom we're Sir Arthur Balfour and Mr, 
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William Lidderdale, the governor of the hank, by con- 
cludtng his short speech with these words. He said : 

'* i regard the question of silver as far more than any 
mere problem in finance. I believe that with its right 
settlement Is bound up the very progress of their civiliza¬ 
tions for the Western nations.” There never should have 
been a " Silver Question.” 

Under a harmless and innocent Bill purporting to codify 
the various Mint Statutes, a clause excluding silver from 
free coio^e was smuggled through Congress.* 

In the debate In the Senate on the Repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act. Senator Cameron, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, was able to declare nemine contradicenie : 

“ From the beginning to the end of this long debate not 
one voice in either House has been raised in defence of a 
mono-metallic gold standard,” 

There has been a lively discussion in the Press of the 
Far West as to where those two mighty railroad builders. 
James J. Hill and Edward Harriman. stood as to this 
question in their last days. Hill's vast railway constructions 
had built up great and populous States from Minnesota to 
Oregon, fully 1,500 miles. Harriman died a few years 
since, owning, or at least controlling, some fifty thousand 
miles of railroads. Both of these great captains of industry 
had become in their last years, as Harriman expressed it to 
me, “ ardent silver men,” having been forced by events to 
make a study of the question. I'he reasons which chieJly 
weighed with these two I will write down briefly. 

These economic points will assume much importance 
when .A^merica comes to final decisions on the great problems 
of the Pacific. 

* Fortlifi cunciwive evidence m to this “crime of 1873," see id artidft 
of this vriterV in the tViir(A Amentan Jteoiew^ April, 1939, 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


THE WEALTH OF THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 

By George Pollock 

(Editor, Ne/Juria»ds India ffevim) 

“It was curious how, as I walked the street of Singapore, 
I felt weighing upon me the vast Islands of the Dutch East 
Indies—Java, Borneo, and Sumatra—that hemmed me in 
on either side, and await, tn turn, the development of their 
incalculable riches. The world needs more and more the 
produce of the tropics, and these half-virgin islands, small 
continents in themselves, will be piaying their part when 
Singapore has sunk to trivial importance." 

Thus wrote a special correspondent of Tlfo Times from 
Malaya, realizing that it is to the Dutch East Indian 
Archipelago that the world must look for a great proportion 
of the supplies of tropical produce which are the necessities 
of Civilization. 

Borneo, as yet practically undeveloped, is, excluding the 
continent of Australia, the largest island in the world, and 
Sumatra, practically undeveloped also, is destined to prove 
one of the richest Java is at present the only island of 
this group where the vast agricultural and mineral wealth 
is being exploited to any degree, and when Sumatra, in the 
future, is developed to an equal extent, her importance as 
a world supplier will be colossal. 

Rubber—now rising once more in value—^tea, sugar, 
coffee, quinine, copra, palm-oil, tobacco, pepper, and nut* 
meg, to mention only a few of the many agricultural 
products, are nearly all found in such quantity that the 
presence of a single commodity would ensure the importance 
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of the islands. And in addition to these there are the 
wealthy tin mines of Banka and Billitoii, the recently* 
discovered copper mines in Timor, and petroleum wells, 
gold, diamond, coal, and iron mines scattered broadcast. 

It is to these islands that India must look for a great 
deal of the raw material she will require as her needs 
increase and as the output of her industries grows greater. 
The Djambi oiUfields, from wbicb are obtained annually 
over *7,000,000 barrels of petroleum, are the nearest source 
of supply for her motor industry, and. to-day, Dutch East 
Indian spirit is to be found in the tanks of motor-cars 
throughout the Empire. 

Java practically controls the world s quinine supply, and 
enormous quantities of this drug pass from the Dutch East 
Indies to Calcutta and other ports. 

A considerable bulk of what is known as ** Singapore 
tin ” comes in reality from the mines of Banka and Billiton, 
and Java ranks chief among the exporters of sugar to India, 
During September, 1,081,478 cwts, of the best grade alone 

'* Java 23'—found their way into Indian warehouses. 

One of the newer plantation industries—so far as the 
Netherlands East Indies are concerned—is the cultivation 
of the oil-palm, and it is not beyond possibility that this 
branch of agriculture will prove the source of great 
additional wealth, 

It is only a comparatively short time since the first oil- 
palms were brought into the islands, but in Sumatra, 
especially, the industry is developing at such a tremendous 
rate that the position West Africa now holds in this respect 
is being seriously menaced. 

According to a conservative estimate in a very few years 
too.OQO acres will be covered with oil-palms in Sumatra 
alone, and the e.xports from that island will be something 
like 100,000 tons annually. 

Copra production is, of course, an older industry, and, at 
present, a more important one. Throughout the world 
there is a serious shortage of edible fats for both human 
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and anima[ consumption, and exports of this produce will 
have to increase to an enormous extent before any difficulty 
will be expenenced in finding a market. India, alone, is a 
copra buyer of enormous potentiality, and her proximity to 
the Dutch East Indies will undoubtedly react favourably on 
the market. If Sumatra had been developed a Utde earlier, 
perhaps vegetable and not animal fat would have been used 
to smear the cartridges used by the Indian soldiers in 1857, 
and it would have needed another pretext to plunge the 
country into war. 

Copra, one of the main constituents of margarine and of 
the other fatty compounds used in the preparation of food, 
is the fruit of the wonderful klapper, or coco-nut palm, 
which can be used in such a multitude of ways. No part 
of the tree is thrown away. Fruit that falls to the ground 
before it is ripe is made by the natives into medicines. 
Kipe nuts are eaten both raw and cooked. The hard shell 
is made into spoons, mugs, and plates; and from the hbrous 
covering we obtain W'hat is known as “coir,” which is made 
into string, matting, brushes, etc. Even the leaves of the 
palm can be used to thatch the native huts; and when the 
tree is tapped, alcohol can be distilled from the latex. 
Copra is made from the kernel, and its importance has 
increased tremendously since the discovery of the *' deo¬ 
dorizing” process. It is very largely used in the manu¬ 
facture of cattle-foods, such as oil-cake, as well as in the 
manufacture of margarine, etc 

Agriculture is the principal but, nevertheless, only one 
occupiauon in the Netherlands East Indies. Factories are 
hard at work turning out all kinds of goods, and ships are 
being built in at least two of the seven well-equipped ship¬ 
yards to be found in the islands. Ropes, bricks, chocolate, 
jam, are all manufactured to some extent; but the whole of 
this production is swallowed up by the home demand, and 
still the islands offer—indeed invite—tfemendous oppor¬ 
tunities for trade. There is a population of over 50,000,000 
whites and natives, and as the latter are rapidly becoming 
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more enlightened, demand is good for almost every com¬ 
modity that the manufacturer’s ingenuity can devise. 

The Dutch Hast Indies are prepared to supply the 
world with certain commodities, but in return they demand 
that they themselves shall be supplied with European 
manufactures. The import and export trade is growing 
daily, and the principal firms trading with the islands 
have found it advantageous to form themselves into the 
British Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands East 
Indies, an organization now represented in the Netherlands 
East Indies by the branch at Batavia and with a head 
office in London at 103, Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, E.C. 4, 

The Chamber is, of course, in the closest touch with all 
trade and Industry connected with the islands, and is now 
proving itself to be invaluable to traders by passing on to 
them latest reports which come direct from the Batavia 
branch, where Mr. C. M. Morrell, the former London 
secretary, Is in chaigc of affairs* 

The Chamber is especially fortunate in having for its 
Governor Sir Walter Townley^ k.c.m.g., formerly Minister 
at the Hague, and it is consequently in a particularly 
favourable position to act both in Holland and in her East 
Indian colonies. 

It is almost a platitude to say that the first step towards an 
improvement in trade is an extension of activities on the 
part of manufacturers and traders, and it is equally evident 
that the Dutch East 1 ndies afford one of the finest fields in 
the world for such an extension of trade The British 
Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands East Indies is 
in a position to advise as to the steps which should be taken 
to secure the best results from such commercial relations* 

For the benefit of those who are Interested in Netherland 
East Indian trade relations with India and with England 
I append selections from the items of proposed expenditure 
in the 19*2 Budget of the Netherlands East Indies : 
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Public Works Department. 

Dmtcb FloriDL 

Building and worlrsiiops required for the postal telegraphic 
and telephone aervioe 

Buildings and works necessary for the niainteiiaDce of the 
salt monopoly *-* ^ 

Buildings and works necessary for the Government Printing 

DeparUncnt -■■ 44*1^5*^ 

Buildings and other works required by the Marine Depart¬ 
ment --- 1 j 3 ^ 7 i 7 S® 

Buildings and workshops necessary for the aeronautics 

(advancement) /'* i,4tOi»o 

Bridges and constructional works for the maintenance of 

canals, rivers, dykes *** *.» 9 i 343 f®®® 

Irrigationi drainage^ dams, and pier works ,-1, . 14,434^000 

Work in the interest of public health *■* 4t®t5,5oo 

Harbour of Tandjoeng Priok (Batavia) 

Harbour of Soerabaja (Java) ... *Sf 4 ^^rS °3 

Harbour of Makasser (Celebes) ... -- Si6i.49a 

Harbour of Belawan (East Coast of Sumatra) 5 t 74 Ii 43 ° 

Harbour of Etnnmbaven (West Coast of Eiunatra) ... 904,561 

Harbour of Semarang {Java) *.* 

Harbour of Tjilittjap (Java) ... *.* 86t,7^o 

Small harbours *** 3 i 3 °^i 3^4 

Other expenses Indirectly connected with the harbour service 1,437,000 
Dredging service ... *.# -- S^^TSiOys 

Expenditure in coanection with the development of hydraulic 

and electric power 7 i& 7 ®i®^S 

Exploiting of Government mines ^ ... -- 39 p *^^®44 

Preliminary steps connected with the possibility of exploiting 

iron ores in Celebes p^.. '*• Not yet decided 

Post, tdegraph, and telephone service 23,939,060 

State railways and tramways, also automobile services ... 9j,oto,aoo 
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WIT AND HUMOUR OF THE HINDUS 
By Stanl,ev Rice 

Nothing is more sensitive to the effects of time and place 
than wit and humour. The jests which convulsed our 
forefathers are very apt to leave us cold ; the laughter- 
makers of our time would perhaps then have been revived 
with grave faces and dubious shrugs. It is one of the 
chief glories of Aristophanes that there are to be found 
men to-day who can enjoy the jests which convubed the 
Athens of Euripides, The tree which Cervantes planted 
IS still green ; the gay flowers of Moli^re's garden still 
bloom, if here and there we find one drooping. These 
examples have been chosen deliberately, because the wit 
has to conquer not only the centuries but the nations. 
We English, who enjoy our Pumh, who like to roll upon 
our tongues the fine flavour of its wit or to laugh at the 
broad humour of its jokes, are apt to shrug a scornful 
shoulder at the piquant drolleries of Le Rir^ or raise 
contemptuous eyebrows at the guffaws and exaggerated 
cancatures of Sitaplicissinius. Nor is the language the 
only obstacle. Those who relish the raciness of everyday 
American conver^tion may yet see little to admire in 
intentional American witticisms, or at least receive them 
with a languid and unenthusiastic smile. 

To make a name in literature or in art which shall be on 
the bps of contemporaries is the ambition of many; to 
such 3 n^itie that shall outlast century is the 
reward and the glor>' of very few. But the most astonishing 
achievement of all, even though the sphere may not be the 
noblest, is to produce works of wit and humour which 
coming to us down the long corridors of the centuries, can 
still provoke the laughter or tickle the palate of * this 
generation. , 

It is in this spirit, that we are not altogether constituted 
to enjoy the wit and humour of other nations, that we 
should approach those of India. Even for this limited 
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appreciaiioo we have but few materials, for if the humour 
of a nation be expressed in its literature, we have ver^ 
little on which we can reljr. Few of the ancient Sanskrit 
dramas have surv^ived, and none at of those ejmerneral 
compositions which provided the lighter side of theatncal 
representation. The modern theatre turns in all serious- 
ois to the problem play, to those performances which 
point a moral to politics or to society; the Hindu when he 
takes himself seriously is apt to take himself ^nously 
indeed. 'I'Kose plays which seek merely to excite intioce^ 
lau<yhter are not worth the trouble of translation^ il indeed 
they are susceptible of it. Nor can any student hope to 
rea^ all the productions of the many language of India: 
he can only estimate the humour of the Indian by what 
goes on around him In life ? he can only ju ge y 

what it is given him to see or to read. , 

We all recognize intuitively the broad distinction 
tween wit and humour, perhaps we should none of us find 
it so easy to express this intuition in words. Wit appeals 
to the intelligence, humour rather to the sensM, ^ Wit 
pricks us with a rapier; humour, like old Bottleby in the 
poem often '‘drives at our ribs with his knuckles, and 
expects the tribute of loud laughter. Wit must always be 
conscious; we only ascribe the quality to the man whose 
sallies are intentional, though they may be improvisations 
of the momenL Humour, on the other hand, is frequently 
unconscious ; no failure is more lamentable than that of 
the man who tries to be funny and yet cannot raise a 
laugh; yet no intentional humorist can raise more extrava* 
gant laughter than the tragedian whose efforts have 
gone astray. That is what what we mean when we ^y 
that it is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, for 
the sublime and pathetic figure of a Hamlet may easily be 
made, by the mere awkwardness of the actor, to appear 
at the other end of the scale as the most grotesque of 

caricatures. , , i 

Psychologists tell us that the sense of the ridiculous 
depends upon contra.st, and this presupposes a certain 
mental development, which is capable of apprehending it. 
This contrast, says Hofiding, “ results from the sudden 
conjunetton of iwo though is or two impressioDSp each of 
which excites a feeling, and the second of which razes what 
the first erects.*' This is said to be fundamental, and, as 
we shall see, the Hindu classic writers, who were appealing 
to a highly cultivated audience, have constantly acted upon 
it- It is the same sense of.contrast, exercised in another 
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direction—th^t of the feeling of superiority-—which makes 
a short man feet somewhat ridiculous when talking to an 
excessively tall one, or especially to a very tall woman. 
This feeling seems to be akin to the feeling of the sublime 
which we have when we contemplate the stars or lofty 
mountains^—anything in Nature W'hich suggests a power 
immeasurably greater than our own. But it is viewed 
from the opposite standpoint, and this perhaps is the reason 
why the absurdity of a farce excites laughter. The things 
which Charlie Chaplin does are not funny; it is the utter 
insignificance of the man as made up for the stage, the 
ludicrous gravity with which he moves, the apparent 
unconsciousness of his own absurdity, which tickles the 
fancy at any rate of the less educated. 

if the ancient Sanskrit dramas contain nothing that can 
reasonably be called tragedy, inasmuch as the essence of 
tragedy lies in the final and irrevocable catastrophe, neither 
do we find anything of the purely comic type. It Is per¬ 
haps unfair to invite comparison with English and French 
plays of many hundred years later, nor do we turn to 
Shakespeare and MoUcre with this object, but merely by 
way of illustration. Shakespeare, then, mixes tragedy and 
comedy in his plays. Perhaps the nearest to Indian con¬ 
ceptions is the *' Merchant of Venice'' (always, be it noted 
in passing, a favourite with the Indian schoolboy), in which 
the pathetic, if vindictive, figure of the Jew, deprived of 
his daughter, his ducats, his bargain, and his faith, might 
really l^long to the most poignant tragedy as we moderns 
understand it. Moreover, up to a certain point the play 
threatens to follow the lines of conventional tragedy. 
Antonio has made his bargain and cannot meet his omiga- 
tions; until the last moment, when Portia appears with 
her verbal quibbles, there seems to be no way out of the 
difficulty. Then suddenly all is changed' the bond is 
discovered to be defective, and Antonio escapes through 
the offices of this goddess out of the machine. That is 
exactly what we are led to expect in a Sanskrit play, 
but the comic element dilfei^ entirely. There is no 
character in Sanskrit literature which in the least resembles 
Lancelot Gobbe. Nor again, at least in those plays which 
arc accessible to English readers, do the authors hold up to 
satire the manners and customs of their times as Mollere 
did in the “ Femmes Savames" and the “ Pr^cieuses 
Ridicules," and t6 a lesser degree in the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,^' which one may regard as pure farce of the 
delicate and ivhimsical type ratjier than of the rough*and- 
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tumble order^—a farce for the handkerchief of queenly 
Miss Janet rather than for the gtifUaws of old Bottleby. 

In appraising' the comic art of the Hindus we are met by 
a formidable difficulty in that there are very few extant 
examples of it. In classifying the dramas, or rather in 
expounding the classification of Sanskrit writers themselves 
(for never has a dramatic system been so elaborately con¬ 
structed, labelled, and analyzed as that of India), Professor 
Wilson shows that there is only one class which deals 
entirely with the comic, although ''fraud, intrigue, and 
imposition are appropriate topics ” of the Bhana, while in 
the lhamriga “love and mirth are the prevailing senti¬ 
ments'*; in both of these, therefore, there is room for a 
display of wit or humour. The Prahasana, on the other 
hand, “ is a farcica) or comic satire, and might be thought 
to have originated, like the old comedy, from the phallic 
hymn. Unlike the Aristophanic comedy, however, it is 
levelled at the many headed mob, but in general at the 
sanctified and privileged orders of the community, ... It 
is in their extreme indelicacy that they resemble, although 
they scarcely equal, the Greek comedy, but they have not 
its redeeming properties of exuberant gaiety and brilliant 
imagination.” There are similar classes in the lower divi¬ 
sion of drama which are called Uparupakas, but these need 
not detain uSl 

With their passion for analysis and classification the 
Hindus have made a long list of human emotions and 
qualities which they consider fit for dramatic representation, 
and of these Hasya is described as “ mirth arising from 
ridicule of person, speech, or dress, either one's own or 
another’s.” This quality is again subdivided into four, of 
which the first two are the elegant and cultivated expression 
of the emotion ; the last two, and especiall)' the fourth, are 
only fit for the common people. It is hardly necessary to 
add that they range from impassivity to the uproarious 
laughter which, as we are cold, " betrays the vacant mind.” 

And the same passion for regiilating everything, includ¬ 
ing the emotions, has to a certain extent sterilized their 
humour. That free play of the dramatist is denied to them 
which deals lightly with the foibles of human nature, now- 
exhibiting the vanity of Maivolio, now holding up the 
mirror to vixenish temper in Mistress Quickly, or again 
revelling in the misanthropy of Alceste or exposing the 
hypocrisy of Tariuffe, The ancient dralTia has one comic 
character par extsUence, the VidushaJta, but even he has 
become so systematized lh3.t the critics have been busy 
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reducing him to a common denominator; they have sought 
out the type and expect you to see the same features In all 
Nor are they altogether wrong. The Vidushaka is a Brah¬ 
man who is generally fond of good living, and has been 
called a mixture of shrewdness and buffoonery. He accom¬ 
panies the King or hero, and acts as his confidential adviser. 
It is here that we detect the sense of contrast Not only 
does the King speak Sanskrit and the “ Fool" Prakrit, the 
King poetry and the “ Fool" homely prose, but the poetic 
rhapsodies of the one are set against the downright oommuo- 
sense of the other, and it is upon this that the wit depends. 
If you say with Solomon's Song that your heart is sick 
of love, the ** Fool " will tel] you that it is your body which 
is sick of apples. If you sigh for a meeting with your lady 
he will suggest that a portrait will suffice. As my eye," 
says the Prince in *' Vikrama and Urvasi"—“ As my eye 

"Rests on the lowering tree* and from ihdr tops 
Sees the Jithe creepen wavci I call to miiid 
The graces thai surpass "is pendulous degsnee^ 

Coine;^ txjtise your wit» and frieodship may inspire 
Some capable expedient/'' 

" 1 have it," replies the *' Fool." Go to sleep and dream 
about her, or get a portrait and gaze on that,'" Or he is 
continually turning longing eyes to the pleasures of the 
table. '' 1 used to stuff myself," he says in the " Toy Cart," 
till 1 could eat no more . . . ntjw 1 wander about like a 
tame pigeon picking up such crumbs as 1 can get." This 
appears to be the stock jest. We find it in the " Sakun- 
tala ” and in the piece alre;idy quoted, it vs a cure for 
lovesick ness. " Pay a visit to the kitchen," exclaims the 
“ Fool," " the sight of the dishes will drive away melan¬ 
choly." 

Too much stress ought not to be laid upon these ancient 
pieces. Like the Greek drama, they were intended for 
religious and moral instruction, and the sparkling wit and 
humour of a Congreve or a Moli^jre would be as out of 
place as a fifih-century Athenian tragedy. No doubt also 
much depended upon the actor and how much stage busi¬ 
ness he was able to introduce. Wit and humour are delicate 
plants which bloom and expand in the rays of a lively 
imagination ■ the dul! reader will see nothing in the brilliant 
wit that appeals to a finer apprehension, and he who Is 
looking out for the keen thrusts and the pointed fancies of 
wit piisses without a smile the broad jests that convulse 
his neighbour with laughter.^ It is difficult rightly to 
VOL. xviir. , X 
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appreciAte the wit of a byfgane age written in a dead 
language. Imagine a scene written in the dialect of 
Somerset, perhaps depending for its effect on this dialect i 
im^ine that the whole point of the scene is contained in 
some quality characteristic of the British rustic; suppose 
that scene translated into the purest Parisian French and 
presented to an audience unaccustomed to England and to 
English ways. Would It be mailer for surprise if the whole 
flavour of the thing were spoiled—if the French audience 
received it not with smiles, but with yawns? 

Nevertheless, make what allowances we wiil, the wit 
cannot but seem to us rather thin, the humour somewhat 
languid. An Indian gentleman once remarked that the 
chief cause of misunderstanding between Englishmen and 
Indians, if any there really were, lay in the lack of a sense 
of humour in the latter; a saying not altogether true, yet 
not without a germ of truth. To a people so preoccupied 
with the sense of dignity, to a people whose idea of 
hospitality Is to receive a guest with honour and ceremony 
rather than with that familiarity of welcome which in 
the current vernacular we call ‘^making a man feel at 
home"; anything which seems to detract from that dignity 
or to offend that notion of honour seems to be an affront. 
Ever on their guard against appearing ridiculous, they do 
not understand those quips, seldom amounting to real wit 
and often not even approaching humour, with which we are 
wont to enliven conversation ; and that which from its very 
contrast between intention and performance strikes us as 
supremely funny seems to them quite natural and proper, 
They saw nothing incongruous in presenting as an athletic 
prize to a boy who never wore shoes an ordinary boot¬ 
brush, And a village anxious to celebrate the coronation 
saw nothing funny in following behind a cheap picture 
of the King plac^ on a rough toy-cart, and drawn by 
a naked cooly. 

It may have seemed that too much space was devoted 
to an examination of the humour of bygone days; there 
was a purpose in it. For the ancient dramatic rules are 
still extant, are still a guide to the playwrights of to-day ; 
and since we have so HtUe chance of teaming the inner 
thoughts of Indian writers from the %'^emacular plays of 
to-day, seeing that those written in English generally break 
away from the established rules, it is only by reference to 
the ancient works that we may have a trustworthy guide to 
the sentiment of to-day. There is, it is affirmed by the 
Indians themselves, nothing between the serious mytho- 
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logical, social, or political play and the outrageous bulfooneiy 
of farce. 

The Hindu genius expresses itself far more readily in 
story and apologue than in neat terms of phrase or brilliant 
dialogues, such as Oscar Wilde gave us. The “ Pancha- 
tanira,” or collection of fables contained one within the 
other after the manner of Chinese boxes, deserves to be 
much better known. We ought not to deny the title of 
wit, in the larger sense at any rate, to these Ingenious tales 
which, like our old familiar j^sop, inculcate moral precepts 
through the entertaining adventures of lions and tigers, 
kings and Brahmans, bulls, crocodiles, crows, and rats. 
We may leave the Hindus their farce, which ts neither 
better nor worse than those silly productions in Europe 
which aim only at raising the easy laugh of the moment. 
We may leave them their accredited buffoons, whose jests 
are apt to splutter in our ears like a damp firework. We 
may, if we choose, flatter ourselves that we have a keener 
sense of the unconsciously ridiculous. But in the celling of 
witty stories, not inconsistent with a certain dignity in 
which the humour lies perhaps too effectively concealed, 
they need fear no comparison; rather one would be 
tempted to say, they have no rivals. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF JOURNALISM !N 
INDIA.—n 

Bv J. A. Sandbrook 

(Editor of Tie Efig/uiman, Cidcutts) 

The first decade of the new regime was humdrum enough 
in Calcutta journalism. Things were no better in Bombay, 
where there were only two papers, the C<mrier and the 
Gazeiie, neither of which exists to-day. The editor of one 
of them. Fair, had shared the fate of Buckingham for 
daring to offend the Recorder, Newspapers, like other 
institutions, had their vicissitudes, and when the great 
financial crisis came to Calcutta in the early thirties the 
proprietors of John Bkth like many other firms, were so 
badly hit that they tried to dispose of the property, 

A purchaser was found in the person of Joachim Hayward 
Slocqueler, and he bought the paper for ;^[,Soo (Rs. 18,000), 
a sum that must have been a good deal less than the amount 
spent upon Us foundation. Stocqueler, like Buckingham, 
was a romantic figure who had travelled widely and adven¬ 
tured in many parts of the world before coming to Calcutta. 
The late Sir George Bird wood, who remembered him well, 
once described him as one of the handsomest men he had 
ever known, and on the stage and concert platform^ as 
well as in the smoking-room or at the dinner table, he was 
one of the most fascinating and vigorous personalities, U 
was in 1833 that he became proprietor of John /Suli, and 
at once changing the name to The EngUskman at>d gather¬ 
ing around him a body of brilliant writers like Sir John 
Peter Grant, once Puisne Judge of the Court of Bombay; 
John F.irlie Leith, a rising advocate of the High Court; 
Charles Thackeray, uncle of the novelist,* he soon made the 
paper a great power in India, 
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Hitherto the newspapers of India, save for the rather 
sordid personaUties in which they indulged, had consisted 
mainly of extracts from the English papers. Siocqueler 
adopted a vigorous policy for the coUectron of news from 
all parts of Jndia, and his enterprise led him even to print a 
paper in London summarizing each m^l’s news for despatch 
to his subscribers up country, thus effectively counteracting 
whatever advantage the Bombay papers derived from the 
first peep at the mail Later on, in the days of the Afghan 
War, he printed an edition of The Englishman in Delhi 
also. By these enterprising means he kept far in advance 
of his contemporaries. Almost simuttaneously with his 
arrival in Calcutta the Press was made entirely free from 
Government control, and the paper benefited enormously 
from the strong, well-informed, and thoroughly independent 
writers that he employed. 

Dr. Russell of The Times has often been spoken of as 
the first of war correspondents. But long before that 
great journalist had joined thestaflfof The Times, Stocqueler 
had become a war correspondent. Indeed, he Is one of 
the first duly accredited war correspondents on record. So 
great had the influence of The Englishman become, particu¬ 
larly in the army, for which it catered specially, that in 1838 
Stocqueler was invited to accompany the advance into 
Afghanistan, He touched the life of India, and of Calcutta 
especially, at many points. He embarked in many enter¬ 
prises, and as an army agent—precursor, one might almost 
say, of the admirable Cox—he was a popular figure with the 
military. But he lost moaey in these concerns, and when in 
1842, broken in fortune and dispirited, he cast the dust of 
India off his feet, he was comforted at the reflection that he 
was able to sell The Englishman for f 1^,000 after having 
derived a good income from it, and that he left the Press in 
India, which he had found childish in Bombay and weak In 
Bengal, in a state t)f healthy maturity, "literally the organ 
of public sentiment and a useful auxiliary of the 
Government." * 
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By the forties of the last century the newspaper Press of 
India had acquired a position of authority and influence no 
less powerful than that of the Press in other parts of the 
British Empire, Circulations^ it is true, were not very 
great. But the spread of education was daily widening the 
circle of readers amongst the people of India, and with 
the growth of trade, the establishment of factories, and 
the opening up of the material resources of the country 
came an ever-increasing influx of people from England 
and other countries. The new-comers were largely, if not 
chiefly, men from the public schools and the Universities of 
England—men who had been brought up in a healthy and 
ever-widening atmosphere of constitutional freedom, who 
carried with them to their new homes the old ideals of 
freedom, the deep respect for authority, and the love for 
learning and good literature that have meant so much to 
the social life of England and the orderly development of 
its institutions of government. It was no small advantage 
to them to find in India a Press as powerful as it was free, 
and in the years of progress that followed the Press was 
destined to play a great part in India, especially by keeping 
a somewhat self-centred bureaucracy in touch with public 
sentiment, native as well as British, and by encouraging 
the sober discussion of public affairs. It is to men like 
Buckingham and Stoquneler that we owe, in the first 
place, the foundation in India of a healthy Press inspired 
w'ith the ideals that have always inspired the great journals 
qf the United Kingdom. 

They were succeeded by men of large views, whose 
attitude towards the problems that confronted them were 
inspired by an intense devotion to England and all that she 
stood for in the world of politics, and by a deep sympathy 
with the life that throbbed around them-—a life just waking 
to political consciousness, and groping, often blindly and 
without native leadership, towards higlrer ideals of social 
and political bettermenL Shallow and uninformed critics 
have often condemned the attitude of the Anglo-Indian 
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Press towards Indian problenis, and especially towards ihe 
Mutiny. They conveniently forget the ptMition of a small 
white community living and governing by prestige alone 
in the midst of a huge population too often swayed by 
waves of unreasoning fanaticism. And they derive their 
impression of the character and motives of the Anglo- 
Indian Press from a few stray expressions in letters to the 
editor and In correspondence written by men in remote and 
isolated stations, where the perils of existence seemed in¬ 
finitely greater than they seemed to those situated in large 
centres of population, where the hand of authority was 
stronger and the inEuence of companionship more pacifj ing. 
It has always been the custom of Anglo-Indian editors to 
allow* a large measure of freedom of expression to meffussil 
contributors and to writers of letters to the editor; but it 
must not too hurriedly be assumed that these writers re¬ 
flected, still less governed, the policy of the papers. In 
our day we may not defend many of the expressions that 
Were used the policy would now be to modify or expunge 
them ; but it was greatly to the advantage of the Govern¬ 
ment of the day to know exactly what men and women in 
the remotest parts of India were feeling, and to appreciate 
the danger as far as possible from the point of view of 
those who were confronting it in iheir daily lives. But 
whether we Justify or condemn the expressions that were 
used in the dust and heat of conflict, let us not be led into 
the belief that the papers in whose columns they appeared 
were swayed more by racial bitterness and political ex¬ 
travagance than by a statesmanlike survey of the problems 
that had to be faced and solved. 

During the critical years of the Mutiny The Engtishy^ian 
was edited by William Cobb Hurry. He had come to 
India in 1S25 as a private trader. In thirty years he had 
made sufficient money to allow him to dispose of his 
interests in indigo and other concerns, to purchase a share 
in Tke Englishman, and devote himself to his literary 
ambitions. 
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Me had alvrays taken a serious view of life and its 
problems, and when the Mutiny came, with all its terrors 
and alarms, people turned from the frivolous type of litera¬ 
ture w'hich had hitherto satlshed them, to hnd comfort and 
guidance in a paper which, tike Tko Englishman of that 
period, specialized in the gathering of important news and 
the sober discussion of public affairs. Reading through 
the files of the paper for that period, even at this distance 
of time, one is struck by the moderation, the complete 
absence of sensationalism that they presenL One may 
imagine how the sub-editor 'of to*day would have gloried 
in sensational head-Hncts and vivid sununaries set out in 
bold type. The pages of The Engliskman presented a cool, 
unruffled surface, calm and determined, resolute and 
moderate as the great Power that was slowly but surety 
gathering its forces in order to svippress revolt and restore 
authority. The Englishman was served by a great army 
of correspondents, most of them connected with the army, 
who supplied it with a constant stream of news regarding 
the Mutiny and the measures taken for its suppression. 
This news was collated and presented in a manner that 
our times would regard as dull ; but in the moderation of 
its presentment, no less than in the sobriety of the 
editorial comments, we can recognize the hand of a 
master imbued with an immense sense of responsibility. 
There may have been indiscretions provoked by some 
violent outrage; but in the main the temper was restrained 
and dignified, reflecting with admirable judgment amidst 
the heart-rending bitternesses of the time the sober deter¬ 
mination of the British people to restore peace, and to 
continue to govern as much in the interests of the millions 
of India as in their own. 

Space does not permit a mention here of the many 
brilliant and earnest men who from time to time conducted 
the journals of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Allahabad— 
the four great centres of Anglo-Indian newspaper activity. 

{To be fottlinued.) 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

The MirsiC of fNor^ By H. A, Popley^ {Oxford (/Mhxrsiijf 
Friss.) 

{Rninoed by SxAjeLEV RlCt^) 

The Eufopeao who undertakes to describe the muiic of India io 
European readers has not a few difficulties to sumaounl* He must express 
himself so terms of the European art because he knovrs no others, and 
because he woutd otherwise be unintelhgible to his readers^ He mu^t 
also glean his inforination from, those who* themselves ignorant of Eunsjiean 
musk^ and, theiefore, of its terminology, have considerable difficulty in 
expressing themselves intelligibly upon their own art. He must ihink 
away all ideas of hattoony and confine himself to melody^ this, howevef^ 
ia less difiEcult than to adjust ideas to strange scales and strange times, 
Indian mask^ like Greek and mediKval music, is based on modes rather 
than scales; the tempered scale of ruodern music Is unknown to iL And 
as there is no notaLion. as the subdivisions of tones dilfcrt and as ihcrE are 
special names for the notes with their sharpened and Battened variarioiis, a 
special notation becomes necessary. 

Mr. Popley has evidently a very great admiration for the musk of ludiap 
and has been at grtrat pains to culiivaLe his knowledge. He has borrowed 
largely from Mr. Fox Strangways^ whose book on the mosic of Hindustan 
remains the principal European contribution for many years. 1‘huse who 
have heard the rea] Indian music, and do not confuse it with the noises in 
tbestreetSf or the strident Bccompaniment to a wedding processiori, will 
fully sympathize with his proiest against the condemnation of Imlian 
music by the ignorant, or by those who have never tried to understand it- 
At the same rime, it is equally impossible to accept the rhapsodies of 
some admIters who would raise Indian musk to the rank of the Eternal 
Art, and by implicatiorip at any rate, depreciate the glories of the music of 
Europe. Mr. Popley has successfully avoided extremes. He pleads fur 
a more frank recognitiou of the Indian art, but admits that, even in India, 
much remains to be done in the way of research and encoumgeoieni. He 
also suggests^and here we must fully agree—ihat children should be 
trained in Indian music. Bui let the missioruries set the example, if an 
example is needed^ Let them stop teaching the children to sing praise to 
their Creator in dpggerei rhymes set to debased times* which they interpret 
in a musical language wholly foreign to them* and which performs its 
"sacred purpose connected with the regeneration of the human heart " no 
belter than docs the croaking of the Indian frog, or the cawing of the 
Indian crow. Let them leach the Lord's Song" in a musical bnguage 
which appeals to the child; let them set their Christian hymns in terms of 
Sanskrit hymns, mod sef them to the musk of India* 

The three tnaiu divtaions of Indian music^to speak loosely — are the 
scale, the rigam, and the tala. Of the^scale* something has already been 
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said; it is ptacticalty impossible to deal with the subject without becoming 
involved m mathemaEicaJ calcuLnioa^p which nsttiraU)' detract from a bool^ 
but at the same tiine are necessary to a ^deodfic work. The rdgam has 
duded most peeplei and Mr. Fopley has l^ed no better than the rests 
He calls it ** the bas^ of mdody in Indian music and a subftittitc for the 
Western scale/^ Mr* Fok Strangways has attempted a more preci 4 ie 
denni'tioft, but admits that, taken alone] it is almost unintelligible^ Rigam 
may be calledf as Captain Day has called it, a melody type ** basis of 
melody/' so far as it conveys any things is neither better nor worse* But 
to call it the substitute of the Western scale is surely most misleading to 
the European reader. 

It must be admitted that the tala is extremely di^hcuU to convey to a 
student of the subject by means of the written word* The Indian lalaii 
have distinct rhythms which one feels to be int^vitablc] and which are^ 
nevenhirles^ eludve* A European illustration will, perhaps, explain how 
this comes about Even those who Uy claim to no very great knowledge 
of European music know the serand movement of Tchaikowsky^s B 
minor Symphony^ which is written in the unusual * time. Now if iha 
time is changed to cooiTDon, or to t or J, the whole character of the musk 
disappears. The second section in particular loses its /i/f —it becomes 
either commonplace or foncal. Wk are so accustomed to the stress on 
the hrst beat of a baTi that when that stress comes Later, or when the stress 
is on one bar and not on the nestis there is something unfamillaj to us> 
something to which our ear fails at once to attune itself. 

Mr. Popley has something interesting to say about ruga pictures which 
suggests, one may remark, a certain afhnity between colour and music not 
unknown to Western musicians. Careful readers wilJ notice that the 
prevailing colour in one raga is green j in another, yellow ■ in a third, violet 
or red. These colours certainly do suggest the character of the melody 
type. The remarks on ihe five main note-lengths are not so happy. 
In the first place, he gives six and not five (only four arc given by Mn 
Fox 5traugways},an:d, in the second, these note-lengths are said by Indian 
musicians to be archaic, and no longer in ordinary use. 

The book is a useful guide to Indian music* It is suppleTuentary to 
Mr. Fox Strangways' work in that the latter U often too teebnicab at 
leasts presuppose too wide a knowledge of music for the average n^dcr. 
Mfi Popley s work is of the more popular kiud, and, in ceriKin partictilars, 
he has succeeded in conveying a clearer idea to those who may have been 
puzrled by the more abstruse work. Any contribution whkh wdl serve a 
much-neglected art is wdeome, and if we cannot quite share Mr* Popley'i 
enthusiasm, we are, at kagt, grateful for it 

The Musimc^ of a Missionarv.^ By John A- Shazrock, m.a. (Croydon j 
nmd dark.} as- fid 

J. S. PtHWiTtGTOJi, tc-li* rid.) 

As an old Tinnevchy “buraiuctat,'' who spent nearly half his lime iu 
that district, and perhaps knew itx mksiouaries of those days mure inri 
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mately Lb An any official that e^r iF^nt there iL sectns only fight that 
1 should say what 1 think of this little booklet by an old friend and 
aJumnus of my old scbooli who always says exactly what be thinks with 
such trenchant vigour and frankness* 

As to the purely missionary part of his musings \ shad say but Little, 
because I knew very liltk of tbc intcrciai admin istmtion of the mission ; 
but 1 always thought that a good mmiooiiryi (and many of themt L^ke 
Dr. Caldwelb with whom I was always on intimate terms both before and 
after he became a Bishop, were very good)^ was of quite aa much use in 
a diatrict any magistrate, and I am thankful to say we were always very 
good friends^ though 1 was never devoted tn missions like some of my 
friends* Nor dO I care to dwell on the very unsavoury subjecLs discussed 
on p. / bur if there is any truth In the suggestion that heinous 

moral ofletices are sometimes condoned by the eoclesiastical aulhoriLies 
with the idea of hushing up a scandal it b most deplorable, 

Chapter VIIL gives me an opportunity of saying something on a 
subject which is more familiar to me; and though, speaking generalLyr 
1 agree with Mr. Sharrock^s criticism of a vacillating policy^ 1 stilL believe 
that conciliation ' * is the right line to Lake to ticgin with^ and that the 
repression of free speech as long as It does not Indte to violence ts most 
dangerous. Mr Gandhi^s strengEh lies in bis policy of non-violence— 
whether he la sincere or not If he sincerdy tncuLcates the simple life, 
(as Horace perhaps thought even be did,^ who shall blame him ?—except 
perhaps, for thinking he can put back the hands of timep and acrJng in 
a way that he surely must know is bound to end in violence- 

Mr* Shorrock^s account of caste and the impoasihility of reconciling 
it with any po^ible foriii of democracy is very forulhle^ and It is to bc 
regretted that Mr. Montagu could not have lieen made to understand what 
he was doing before be eml^arked on his wild <^eer of schooiled reform. 

It is a very small matter, but considenng the ignorance of people in this 
country, it would hive been better if Mr. Sharrock had pointed out, what 
uo doubt be knew^ that the Indian civilian always pays a gre«Lt part of his 
pension by deducLions from his pay; and^ if he is very lucky^ even more 
than be receives in pension* 

* By ■'conciliation'" I do not mean "constantly giving way/" as he 
says, hut rather goodwill on both sidcs^ and a sincere desire to arrive at a 
reasonable compromise- 


Thi Scourge of Christ* By M. Paul Richard. (Madras : a^fd 

C04 Rs- 3. 

The object of M Paul Richard in writing his " Scourge of Christ ” is, 
apparcntlyt to create a volume of witty and paradoxical sayings. In this 
he has succeeded i but, in many cases, truth ts sacrificed to wit j while hia 
attacks on all forms of orthodoxyp though olten justihed, ore sometimes 
almost ludicrous in thefr sweeping stotemenis* Occasionally, too, some of 
the maxims are so abstruse and paradoxical that few ordinary people with 
ordinary untwisted brains can understand them, though perhaps this may 
be due to mistranslation in some cases.' 
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Many of the muiins, however, are extremely tnie, startinjtly true in 
fttrt, cfpecially those dealing with " The Gospd of Prayer ‘'—that ts to say, 
if Section IV. of that chapter i$ omitted. Section TV. needs special mentioa, 
as it sets forth vegetarian ideals and theories in no an certain language. 
In order to show the spirit of the writer, it may be as wdl to set forth a 
few of these rnasims here. Thos, when speaking of our Daily Bread," 
fa(i ^ys : 

" * Martyrized bodies*—the meaning we put on * dally breadr'” 

*■ ^Gmce before medt * —thauk^ to God for the present results of 
murder." 

“ * Dining-room’—a funeral chamber dedicated to the rite of absorbing 
diversely spiced corpses." 

These maxims are all very welt, but on what can a man live if he kills 
nothing ? If fie eats vegetables he must kill them fiist, and who can s^y 
that they do not resent deeply being rooted up and thrown into boiling 
water simply because they have not the power of motion or of voicing an 
opinion? Possibly they art even more sensitive than animals. Who can 
say, then, that it is not just as much "murder” to uproot and l»il a 
cabbage as to hill an ox and roast its flesh ? The only difference is that 
the latter can show its objection, while the former cannot. 

It would h^udly he fair to quote only such examples of the maxims 
as those just set forth wiihout also giving some that show real flashes of 
insight. Let us, then, select a few. For instance, M, Hicbaid writes t 

" ' Moralist'—one who has a high sense of other people's duties." 

“ If so many people choose evil rather than good, it is no doubt because 
they would rather be punished by God than by the Devil.” 

" Putrid water has sometimes the most shiniiig surface," 

“The shadows are the proof of the sun." 

'■ Behold the coal!—embodied sunlight" 

It is useless, however, simply to write s long list of selected quotations, 
however good or amiising, and it is equally impossible to describe all the 
thousand maxi ms satisfactorily in a limited space. A book could be written 
on each, for every one of them gives much food for thought. Sometimes one 
^recs with the maxim’:, sometimes they cause one to see things in a new 
light, while others provoke a sjiirit of controversy or even of annoyance; 
In whatever way they may strike one, however, the book is, nevertheless, 
well worth reading; and though its apparent object, to the casual observer, 
is merely to be a compilation of witty remarks, as we observed above, the 
r^ object is to elevate Asia, and to point out the shortcomings of the 
European who looks down upon his Asiatic brethren with disdain. To 
quote his i-ery words: 

Europe finds it natural to take one man of Asia as master and all his 

brothers slasea," 

... Thou shalt love (regard ?) thy neighbour—all peoples whatsoever 
lack, yellow, white, African or Asiatic, strong or Veak, small or great 
thou shah *love ' os thyself.’' 

At the same time, it b evident that he expects a second Christ to come 
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from the East, the conception being very obTious both in the section 
dealing with ** The Son of Asia '* and in his “Canticle to Asia." 


Tbb ChiraLa Perala Tracedv. By G. V. Krishna Raa (GaHetA.) 
{/tev^nd Ay Stanley Rtec) 

The system of Unions in Madras on the principle of Loca] Self-Govern¬ 
ment was apparently designed to meet those cases in which villages were 
too huge to be left entirely to themselves without aoy attempt to iniioduce 
the necessities of modem civilization, and yet not taige enough to be con¬ 
stituted municipalities with their much more elaborate machinery, their 
more complicated needs, mid their heavier taxation. There was, however 
a grave defect. The step from the Union lo the Municipality was mo 
sudden; the taxation under the Municipal Act was so greatly in excess of 
that under the Local Boards’ Act and the whole scheme of administiation 
was on such a different scale that whenever it was prop<>sed to turn a Union 
into a Municipality there was not unnaturally a vehement protest. This is 
apparently wbai happened at Cbirala. Finding that protests had no result, 
the villagers under the new influences at work in Inob evacuated their 
houses and lived in huts in the fields; they even vowed to continue thb 
uncomfonahle mode of life until the new Municipality was countermanded. 

Into the rights and wrongs of the case one cannot enter, because the 
pamphlet called “TheChiraJa Feiala Tragedy " amounts to frank propa¬ 
ganda. The leader of the movement, Mr, Gopalltrishiugya, seiited the 
occA^ion to instruct his people in the wickedness of the Government 
generally and was duly prosecuted His gtalements are given in full and 
are not particularly interesting since they only show the customary violence 
of language, comded with the usual claim that the non-co-operator is 
preaching the gospel of love and hates neither the Englishman nor the 
English people, but only the sins of that abstract thing called Govern¬ 
ment. The Publicity Bureau is “answered," but it has not lusen allowed 
to speak for itself. Reading between the lines of the rather defective Eng¬ 
lish, one Sees that Mr.Copalkrishnagya is simply an enthusiastic lollower of 
Gandhi, who has seized upon the opportunity of a grievance to promulgate 
bis leader's well-known creed. 

The root of the trouble lies in the want of a proper sliding scale by 
which the Union is merged gradually into the Municipality with the least 
possible disiurbrthce either of taxation or of functii m*. The Union on the 
bonier line ought to be so constituted that it is very nt-arly a Municipality: 
the Munich ality on the border line that it is very nearly a Union. We 
commend this suggestion to the authorities; 

The Zemindar of Kurupam has done good service by addressing an 
Appeal *’ to bis countrymen to look the facts of noo-eo operatioo and 
other m thods of extrecA! agitation m the face The pamphlet, which is 
printed in three languages, English, Tclugq, and Uriya, is written in ihc 
plain, sober language of comnion sense, jf there is any erittcism to he 
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nmdt, XI is that here and (here the style is above the heads of the cotottion 
folk, to wboni presumably it« addressed, smd that the long eitracts from 
the speeches of Lord Reading and Lord WilKiigdoo might for the same 
reason have been paraphrasedL But perhaps it is presumptnotia to tell 
a Zemindar how to speak to his own people; the pamphlet is, in any case 
lo be welcomed as the outspoken opinion of a great landholdef in British 
India, and the Zemindar i$ to be congratulated on the public spirit he 
has shown at a time when the cause be has adopted ha^ for reasons not 
Inherent in itself, become unpopular* S- 


FRENCH BOOK 

L'AftABiE Antals tA«iQUEi Ign. Guidi, (Faria; r^Jt* 

{RttifUfid Sjf Sir Thumas Arnolu, c-le.) 

The lectures which Professor Guidi, of the University of Rome, 
delivered in 1909 before the newly founded University of Cairtiv excited 
much atictitiout but as they were published only in Arabic, the language 
in which they were first given, they have hitherto been accessible only to 
a nuiiow circle of readers. The author has of^en been asked to make 
them more generally avaitables and the I’Veuch translation, recently 
publishedt appears opportunely at a time when a wider interest has been 
excited in all matteni that concern Arabia^ Not that these lectures deal 
with modem conditions, for they end with the persod immediately pre¬ 
ceding the rise of Islam; but for the understanding of the tnotement 
initiated by hluhammad some knowledge is esseuita! of the earlier history 
of Arabia^ and of the conditions that led up lo the expansion and the 
conquests of the Arab tribes. Materiais are scantyj and a clear account 
of the Arabian peninsula during the two centuries preceding the Moham^ 
madan era tan only be drawn by collecting together data from varied 
sources, often difficnli of intcrpretatioiu This Professor Guidi hjs done m 
an attractive manner in these four lectures on Christian and heathen 
Arabia before Muhanimad, explaining particularly the relations of the 
Arabs to the Roman and Persian Empire and to the kingdom of 
Abyssinia. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

iKotAN Texts SERrss : SrKSHA-SAMt/ccAYA. Compiled by SantidcKu 
Murray.) an net 

It will be recalled that the manuscript of ibb book was brought from 
Nepal by Mr. Cecil Rendall, and edited by him for the Russian Biblio¬ 
theca Buddhica^ Three chapters are devoted to the avoidance of evih 
and other subjects treated are: “ Purification fjom ** Perfection of 

Patience/' ** Subjects of Intent Contemplationj" vtc The text was com¬ 
piled chiefly from the earlier Mahayana Sutras, and is a valuable compen¬ 
dium of Buddbiit doctrine. 
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SiXTV Years or Inoiah FiHAjfCE, Bjf K. T. Shah. {J’. S. A'iftg and 
5ii»n,) 3tA. net. 

*niC suthor of this book Has iKen Professor of History and EfConomics 
at St. Xavier's CoU^e, Bombay, and Professor of Commerce at Mysore 
University. He surveys a wide field, inquiring into every source of 
revenue and examining the whole machinery of financial organimtioti. 
His final ptea is as follows; "The author still keeps to bis main contention 
^at the only ime and effective remedy (in cunency and exchange) is to 
introduce a full, free, honest gold standard and gold currency, and pia r c it 
—by legislative sanctiott—beyond the tinkering of all amateur financiers;’' 

Soldiers of the Prophitf. By Ueut.-Coloael Muiphy. (/(jAw 
108. 6 d. net. 

What distinguishes the above volume from many others dealing with the 
fighting during the Great War in the Near East is that it has some 
welcome iotroductory chapters dealing with previous events. The story 
begins with the Turkish expedition into the Hauran, and through the 
Arab ictoR iu Kerak, and the operations in Tangistao in 1913, through 
the main hostilities, to a chapter on Coostaotinople tn 1918. We com¬ 
mend particularly to our readers the chapter on the Turkish Army 
oiganization, which contains much impottant matter. 

Across Mongolian Plains. By R. C, Andrews. 

The author is already known for his delightful volume entitled ” Camps 
and Trails in China,” which describes the "First Asiatic Expedition of 
the Atnerican Museum of Natural History.’’ The above volume is the 
result of a year spent in Mongolia and Northern China on the second 
expeditioD. The author has purposely avoided scientific deuils^ arguing 
that these will find Iheir proper place In the Museum’s official publication. 
'Hie result has been a wholly successful book from the point of view of the 
genera] reader. Why do not other scientific travellers follow Mr. Andrew’s 
example, and supplement their official reports by a simple account for the 
benefit of the public? 
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THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES: 

A FIVE YEARS* SURVEY 

{Specially c&niributed\ 

On February 2 3,1917, H is Majesty the King formally opened 
the School of Oriental Studies, and it therefore seems ihat a 
fitting moment has arrived to call the attention of the public 
to the degree in which this institution has in five years of 
existence justified the efforts of those who devoted so much 
time and labour to its esublishment. It is unnecessary to 
recall the long history of unsuccessful attempts miade in the 
preceding thirty years to meet this obvious national want; 
suffice it to say that it was the Committee appointed by 
H.M, Treasury under the presidency of the late Lord 
Reay in 1907 that finally led to the creation of the School 
of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus, In March, 1910, 
the Secretary of State for Imlja appointed a Departmental 
Committee under Lord Cromer to formulate in detail an 
organized scheme for the institution in London of a School 
of Oriental Languages upon the lines recommeiSded In the 
Report of Lord Reay’s Committee- The School actually 
began its activities in November, 19^^> and at a period 
obviously unpropitious for its immediate development 
on thoroughgoing lines, for a variety of reasons con¬ 
nected with the difficulty of recruiting the best teachers* 
and of obtaining students amf>ng the youih of the 
country. On the other hand, it proved immediately useful 
in connection with the training of recruits for active service 
in the Near and Mil die East, and, wi^ the opening of the 
Schotd, Army classes in Arabic, Fers'iao, and Turkish were 
immediately formed. One o( the main objects in placing 
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ihe School in the heart of the City was to be in close touch 
with those firms and banks dealing with the Near. Middle, 
and East, and with the cessauon of hostilities and the 
demobilization of the Army the number of students con¬ 
nected with commerce began to increase rapidly. 

The conversion of the general public to the view that 
enormous advantages are to be gained by the preliminary 
study of a foreign language before proceeding to the country 
in which that language is spoken is a laborious process, but 
this view is gradually gaining ground. It is. of course, 
self-evident chat an Englishman, on his arrival in a foreign 
country, has, as a rule, neither time nor inducement to 
devote himself seriously to the study of the local vernacular. 
Arriving without any knowledge of the language, he 
naturally associates generally with those who speak his 
own. while the process of adapting himself to new sur¬ 
roundings and making new acquaintances keeps bis leisure 
hours fully occupied. If. on the other hand, he arrives in 
the country with even an elementary knowledge of the 
grammar and a small working vocabulary, he can at once 
begin to add to his stock of knowledge. 

The concentration of the teaching in Oriental subjects in 
this School has furnished a further proof of the demand 
created by supply. A number of the languages taught 
here were included in the past in the curricula of Univeraity 
College and King’s College; but though teachers were 
provided, students were very few and far between. Arabic 
and Persian, for example, which now attract such large 
numbers to this institution, were almost entirety neglected, 
although the teachers of these two languages at U niversity 
College are now professors on our staff. Up to the present 
time over 1,500 men, and women have received instruction 
in this School, and in the Session 1919-20 the numbers 
reached 539. That the figures in the last two sessions 
show a slight decrease may be fairly attributed to the 
financial state of the City. The students represent a great 
variety of interests, including, ^ they do, officers of the 
VOL. xviir. 
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Army and Navy, CoIoniaJ and Indian officers, business 
men, missionaries, and undergraduates and postgraduates. 
However, it has been the aim of the School from the 
outset, not only to give practical instruction in the 
vernaculars of Asia and Africa, but also to develop 
the higher branches of study in connection with the great 
classical languages of the East; thus, as a centre of 
Oriental research this School offers facilities such as 
have never before been available in the British Isles. 
The School library is growing daily, and bids fair to 
become the finest Oriental library in Europe. 

The School of Oriental Studies is a recognized School 
of the University of London, and its staff includes five 
University professors and four University readers. A 
number of its students have taken degrees in Oriental 
languages in the University, and among these there have 
been several natives of India of high attainments. It was 
hoped that the position of the School in the City of London 
would not only attract students from business houses trading 
with the East, but would also lead to considerable financial 
support from such firms; the unstable condition of the 
finances of the City, however, has led to comparatively 
small response from this quarter, and, though the School 
has so amply justified its existence and further endowment 
is badly needed, the time does not seem propitious for 
making a fresh appeal to the public for the funds which are 
still required. On the other hand, the support of the 
Government has been generous, and without It the School 
could not have reached its present high standard. 

In the matter of language teaching, while the aim of the 
School is essentially practical, much importance is attached 
to scientific methods of study which tend towards the rapid 
and thorough acquisition of a competent knowledge of 
Eastern and African languages. Classes in phonetics and 
in the methods of linguistic study,^which students are 
strongly advised to attend, form an important part of the 
curKculum, Et sometime;^ happens that Europeans, and 
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I^icularly missioqaries, are compelled to master languages 
that have never been properly studied or even reduced to 
writing, Jn such cases direct special instruction in the 
particular language may not always be possible in this 
country at present, but the School affords a preliminary 
training m the methods which should be used when these 
peculiar difficulties arise, indicating how such languages 
should be studied and reduced to writing, and how their 
special characteristics should be recorded. 

In all cases where circumstances permit, native speakers 
of the languages taught in the School are employed side by 
side with European experts who have made a special study 
of the particular language; and this combination has been 
found to be peculiarly effective. The native teacher has 
e advantage in matters of niceties of pronunciation 
•ionough knowledge of Mion. aed oatorai fiueeey, while 
the European lecturer is in a better position to understand 
and meet the special difficulties of the European student, 
and also has, as a rule, a broader outlook and more com- 
prehensive grasp of the sul^ect. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the special importance 
to missionaries of a thorough knowledge of the language of 
the people to whom they are to be sent, and any time 
which they are able to devote to the acquisition of it before 
they leave this country will be well spent under the condi¬ 
tions which have been outlined above; while it need 
Marcely be added that every effort is made at the School of 
nental Studies to meet their special requirements. Many 
missionaries have already taken advantage of these facilities 
and It IS desired to extend them still further, particularly in 
the ca^ of medical missionaries, for whom there is much 
scope in India, China* and elsewhere, but who up to the 

scantily represented at the School. 
While primarily intended for instruction in the languages 
s^ken m those vait portions of the earth’s surface, the School 
a so provides teaching in the literatures, history, religions 
and customs of the varied populations that inhabit them. It 
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has been found by experience that a thorough grounding in 
these matters, acquired in this country from trained teachers 
who have specialized in their several subjects, is an invalu* 
able preparation for anyone who proposes to devote himself 
to work among the native inhabitants of these r^ions. 
tt gives him an initial advantage over those who have 
not had such a course of preparation, which not only 
facilitates his further studies abroad, but also systematizes 
them, thus leading in a shorter time to better results than 
can be obtained by the crude process of " picking up " the 
desired information locally, often from inadequate teachers. 

From time to time courses of lectures on particular 
religions, such as Muhammadanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
etc., are given at the School, in which the characteristics of 
these different systems are explained and analyzed. Other 
lectures are devoted to the study of particular ethnic types 
and groups of populations, as well as to their history and 
the induences which have moulded them. 

The following list shows the languages and other subjects 
in which the School gives, or is prepared to give, instruction: 
Amharic, Arabic, Armenian, Assamese, Bantu languages. 
Bengali, Buddhist literature. Burmese, Chinese, Dravidian 
languages, Ethiopic, Georgian, Gujarau,Gurmukkhi, Hausa, 
Hebrew (modern), Hindostani (Urdu and Hindi), History, 
Indian law, Iranian languages, Japanese, Kaffir, Kanarese, 
Karanga, Kashmiri, Luc Kuan. Luganda, Malay, Malay alam, 
Marathi, Melanesian. Micronesian, Nepali, Nyanja, Paleo¬ 
graphy, Pali, Panjabi, Papuan, Persian, Phonetics and Lin¬ 
guistics, Polynesian, Sanskrit, Sesuto and Sechuana, Shan, 
Shina, Siamese, Sinhalese, Swahili. Tamil, Telugu, Tibetan. 
Turkish, Yao, Yomba. Zulu. 

But this list must not be regarded as exclusive; cognate 
subjects for which a sufficient demand may arise will, if the 
circumstances permit, be added to the curriculum, and there 
are also inter-collegiate arrangements means of which 
students of the School can study at other institutions of the 
University of London subjects which are already dealt 
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with in such institutions, and are therefore not included in 
the School’s own curriculum. A second list shows the 
public lectures which have been delivered at the School 
during its existence. These are open to the public gener« 
ally as well as to the students of the School, and of course 
vary from year to year. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Forlosc Beqitsst Fund I.ecruaes: '* Religion in India and China- 
Some Points of Comparison” (Dr. T. W. Khys Davids)f "The Way to 
Buddhshood (Professor de la Vall^ Foussinj \ *■* The Mystery the 
Precursor of Laocius and Confudus(Professor E. H. Parker}^ “Philo¬ 
sophy and Buddhism in Japan " (Mr* Voshio MarkinoJ; " Central Asia '' 
(Sir E, Denison Ross); "Mesopotamia(Mr. R- CaispbeJI ThompsopJ; 
“The Art of Asia" (Mr. Laurence Blnyon}; “The Middle East” (Pro¬ 
fessor A. J* Toynbee}; “ Tlie Buddhist Litera.mre of China'' (^Cr. W. M. 
McGovem}; The Pnmttive Culture of India ’* (Colonel T. C* Hodson); 
“The Hindu Culture of India*" (Dr. L D. Bamettl. 

Subjects: **Andeiit India (l>r. L. D. Barnelt); '"Ceylon 
during the Sbtwenlh and Se^nteenth Centuries(Mr M- de Z, 
Wickremasiughe}; “The Importance of Hindostani® (Mr, Yusuf All}; 
“inditn Family Life'’ (Mrs. ft. C. Sen); “FamiHar Indian Animals” 
(Mr. F- Finn); “ Shakespeare on the Hindostani Stage” (Mr. Yusuf Ali); 

Indian Dnhographyj or the Battle of the Characters” (Dr. John Pollen); 
“The Novel in Bengal^ (Dr. J. D. Anderson)^ “ Indian Pahcpgrapby,'" 
two lectnres (Dr. I* D, Barnett); “The Popular Literature of Northern 
India" (Sir G* Grierson); “ The Mogul Period of the History of India^'" 
five lectures (Mr. A. D* Innes);The Development of Modem Educational 
Institutions in India,'" three lectures (Dr. S* A. Khan); “Gujarat in the 
Time of Akbar" (Sir E. Denison Ross); "'Secret Dialects or Argots in 
India“ (Dr. T. Grahame Bailey); “The Thugs—the jAssassins of the 
Elghteerith Century'^ (Dr* T. Grabame Bailey); ""The Hindu Doctrine of 
Grace"' (Dr. L. D. Barnett); “An Imroducanii to Indian Music(Mr. 
S. Gr Kanhere); Ramayana^ the Grott Sanskrit Epic" (Mr. S G. 
Kanhere); The Early Mohammedan Dynasties of India " (Sir E. Denison 
Ross); The Portuguese in India*" (Sir E. Denison Ross); The Causes 
of the Dtatribution of the Indian Languages*" (Mr- E- H, C* Walsh); “The 
Ruined Cities of Ceylon/" three lecrtires (Mr* ^L de Z. Wickremasioghe); 
“ChaJtanya and the Viishnava Revival in the Sixteenth Century (Rev. 
W. Sutton Page); “Some CasK I have Tried"' (Mr. A. Sabonadi^re); 
“Racial Types in the Bombay Presidency^^ (Mr. W. Doderet); “The 
Jaius” (Dr. L. D. Bajnett); ""Tea and Rubber Industries in Ceylon" 
(Mr. M, de Z> Wickreniasinghe), 

Fah; E4sst^n SuBjiEcrsi “ Malay (Mr* C O. Blagdeo) ; "'The Three 
Quests of China"" (Rev- Dr* John Steele); “The Essential ideaa of ibe 
East (Japan)" (Mr. N- Kato); “A Forgotten Kingdom (Korea)" (Mr* 
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it. Boa3j)^ ^*The Superior Man of CopfucLapism(Rer. S* Drake); 
**A CbincK St Patrick^ Han Weiv-lsungi and the CitKodile'" (Rct. Dr. 
John Steele}} "The Nature apd Use of Tcmes in Chin«€ and Other 
Language* ** {Professor Danid Jones); ** France's Share in Far Easlem 
StDdics (Mr. H* U Jolj); A Aledi^rrml Japanese Classtc*' (Mr. B. 
Sansom); ** Tibet(Mt E. H. C Walsh)} ‘* Tbfi PhilsKophj of Japanese 
Buddhism*^ {Mr. W, McGovern); "The Buddhist Tecnplea of Korea” 
(Miss Hilda C. Bowser); Chinese Customs and Etiquette” (Mr* A N. J* 
Whymant); "Chioese PbUosophy" (Mr. M C* Jamc); “The Malay 
PcniDBula” (Mr. C. O. Blagden); "Among the Head-Hunters of 
Fonnpsa” (Mr. VV. M. McGovern}} "Chinese Fiction" (Dr. Hopkyn 
Rees); Chinee Fairy Tales” (Mr* A- J* Whymant); "Chinese Folk'^ 
l#ore” (Dr. Hopkyn Rees)} “ Matriaixhy in the Malay Peninsula ” (Mr* 
C. O* Blagden). 

Near Ea^ern SufljRcrs; "The Study 0/ Arabic” (Professor Sir 
T. W. Arnold); "Ihe Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present 
Day ” (Miss M. A* C^plicka); "Arabic—the Language of Religion,” two 
lectures (Kwaja Kamaluddtn}; "Syria" (Mr. A* Sefi); "Toleration in 
Islain” (Professor Sir T, W, Arnold); " Arabic as a ^f edium of Education 
and Comtderce" (Mr. A* Sefi) ; "Turkish literature/ four lectures (Dr, 
E. Edwards); "Islam in its Relation to International Morality” (Mr. 
A* Sell); "Modem Egypt” (Mr. D, A- Cameron); "Babaism” (Mr. 
Ahmad Safwat); " The Scripts of Ancient Mesopotamia add their Decipher¬ 
ment: the Origin of our Aipbaber" (Mr. R, Campbell Thompson)} "The 
Origin and Development of Persian Painting” (Professor Sir T- W. Arnold); 
" The Peoples of the Nile Valley/* six lectures (Professor C G. Seligman); 

The Mosques of Cairo” (Sheikh Abd cl Ra^ck); '" The History and 
Literature of the Georgian People (Mr- D- Ghambashidze), 

West Asn East Africa^v Subjects: "The Bantu Languages ' 
(Professor Alice VVemer) ; " The History and Geography of East Africa” 
{Professor Alice Werner); "Africa before 1500*” ten lectures (Professor 
Alice Werner); "Muslim Literature and Tradition in East .Africa” 
(Professor Alice Werner); Africa In the Sixieenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” nine lectures (Professor Alice Weiner}; " The Swahili Coast 
(Professor Alice Werner); "The Wakilindi Saga" (Professor Alice 
Werner); "European Expansion in Africa,” ten lectures (Professor 
Alice Wemer); " Bsnlu Tribes of East Africa," sue lectures (Professor 
Alice Wemer); '' Bantu SMythology and Folk-I-ore" (Professor Alice 
Wemer); " The SwahiU Poem on the Ascension of the Prophet" 
(Professor Alice W^emer}; " The Hausa Language " (Mr. J. Withers GilL)* 
Miscglianedus: "Oriental ChanteterLstics in ihe Divine Comedy'^ 
(Mr. Herbert Baynes}; " Moorish Monuments of Mediscvml Spain'^ (Dr. 
A. S* Vahuda); " The Animistk Basis of Eastern Religions " (Rev. Dr, 
John Steele)- ^ 

No account of chf; work of the School would be complete 
without emphasis being laid on the part played by the 
Director in assuring its success and permanency. 
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Sir E. Denison Ross has been identified with its work 
from the very beginning, which^ it will be remembered, 
was during the Great War, He had, therefore, to contend 
with manifold difficulties. There can be no question that 
he was eminently suited to grapple with such an arduous 
task, it gave ample scope to his gift for organization and 
his linguistic knowledge. Already in early years the study 
of Oriental languages proved for him great fascination. 
After a course in Paris, and at the University of Stras- 
bout^, where he was a pupil of Professor Nbldeke, he 
travelled extensively in Asia Minor, Central Asia, Persia, 
and China. In iSgd he was appointed Professor of 
Persian at University College, London, and in 1901 passed 
to India, where he held for ten years the position of 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah, For three years 
he was in charge of the Records of Government of India, 
and then returned and became identified with the work of 
the British Museum in London. The importance of his 
services during the war are well known, as also the rapidity 
with which be mobilized all the talents of the newly-founded 
School for the conflict He has laid the foundations of 
this great institution, he has erected the edifice in close co¬ 
operation with his staff: it is to be hoped that for a long 
lime to come he will be able to direct its destinies. 
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INDIAN EXHIBITS AT THE WHITE CITY 

There are welcome signs that Indian Arts and Crafts are once more 
receiving a fair share of attention. Before the days of mass production in 
facloncsi Indian objects of an were greatly esteemed^ and found their way 
into the palaces of the wealthy. But the changes in the conditions of 
trading during the last centoiy caused a serious setback in the eatpansion 
of these products. It was, therefore, a happy idea of the Government of 
India to take a direct interest to the revival of these industries^ Moreover^ 
it is argued that during bad seasons and the failtire of the Monsoon such 
work would form an important means of livelihood and help to combat the 
ravages of famine. The task of the Government, therefore^ was threefold t 
(i) To encourage the revival oi these arts and crafts \ (2) to supply 
craftsmen wilh good material on which to cxerdse their skill; (3) to 
arrange for the ready sale of the finished product- A visit to the British 
Industries Fair in London this year showed how far this campaign had 
develo|)ed since i9ao^ when there was only a small siall to esdiibit the 
products of the United Provinces and Bombay. Now we have the Punjab 
and Burma as newcomers, and the visitor can gain a very fair idea of ihe 
arts and crafts of those parts from the exhibit! that are shown. Taking 
the United Provinces first, we were greatly struck by the Moradabad brass 
ware. Ibis took the form of trays, urns, teapots^ boxes, and candelabni. 
Other striking features were the Nagina ebony work and Nizamabad 
pottery. In connection with the sale of these artifJes, Covemmentt in 
harmony with their policy of placing these induatries under local control, 
have established at Lucknow an emponum for the collection and inspection, 
sale and export^ of the more artistic goods manufactured in these provinces. 

The Punjab section showed a large number of articles made of wood 
and inlaid with ivory, or brass and copper. The wood used is Shisbam, 
which ii very strong and durable; and of a beautiful colour when polished. 
It is pointed out that the ivory inlay is thick, and not of veneer only* 
Thus these articles can be rubbed down and repolisbed wlthDut damage. 
Space forbids a detailed description of the many articles of lacquer work 
In the best wort the coloured lac is laid on the wood in successive layers 
of didcrent colours, and the pattern is ihcn chased ^wiih a graver through 
the upper layers down to the colours beneath, thus forming a very per* 
mauent decoration* 

Burina oHers a Large number of Urge umbrellaSi which are very beauti- 
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fully nude and, «e ate assured, ejcttemelf strong. Some are large euougb 
to scTTB as marquees. They are all thoroughly wpierproof. Other 
attractive exhibits are textile^ ivory worlc^ and some b^ubful silver wire» 
These articles are in chat|;e of Mr, B. HolmCj i-c.s-j Director gf 
Industries, Burma. 

The Bombay exhibits compri^ carpets, silks, brocaded dress materialsr 
and a large variety of articles in sandal-wootL 
Euc^uiries regarding all the above articles should be addressed to the 
Director of Indostrles tn the various provinces, c/o the Indian Trade 
Commissioner, 60, Winchester House, E,C. a- It may be added that the 
encouragement of these industries is a very important movement, which is 
being greatly appreciated in India. Their artistic value is unquestionable^ 
and we see no reason why they should not secure a much larger sale in 
this country. 


EXHIBITION OF ARMENIAN DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 
AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

An exhibition Qfgreat interest to students of Near Eastern art was recently 
hdd at the Victoria and Albert Museuhl It consisted of a representative 
selection of the water<olours and pencil sketches of Mr. A* Feivadjim, 
the well-known ArmeniaD artist* whose work attracted touch attention at 
the Mus^e des Arts Difcoratifs, Paris, in the Spring of 1930. 

This artist has devoted twenty years of his life to his self-appointed task 
of revealing and recording the ancient architectural glories of his country. 
Iiiitudcnts of Diehlp Stry zgowski, and Ri voim have been vaguely conscious 
that the plains and uplands of Armenia hold the half-buried and much- 
baltered relics of a unique ChrisLian dvillzatioa whose flowering-^time 
lasted from the sixth to the ihineemh century A.n. The greatest n urn bet 
of existing ruins are to be found in the districts of Ani, Ererouk^ Mag- 
haaberd, and Horumost formerly in Russiau Armenm, There* paiacesi 
fortresses^ churches, and triumphal arches ciowu the deeply-riven volcanic 
rocks above the pallid and profound River Akhourshan, From the ti- 
quisiEely graceful litUe chapel of the Citadel to the great cathedral, there 
Is not one fabric that does not bear the scajs of many struggles against inan 
and Nature, That they still stand Is evidence of the fin .- craftsmanship of 
the masons who jointed the blocks of tufa so accurately over their concrete 
core that, after more than a thousand years, the atones cannot be dislodged. 

The Fetvadjian exhibition also conuins a series of twelve vivid water- . 
colour sketches iUustrattng the native dress of Armenian women in 
didieretit vilayets. Most of these examples betray strong traces of Turkish 
and Persian Influence; hut in the full-skirted, fur-edged surcoat worn by 
the matrons of Erivaii it is interesting to descry a far^fT Tesemblance to 
European masculine costume of the early sixteenth century. 

All these pictures are bdng exhibrlcd at the Royal Institute of Biitish 
Architects, Conduit Street, W. r, from April ig to jo. 
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“SHINAR" OF THE OLD TESTAMENT DIS¬ 
COVERED TO BE THE ANCIENT SUMERIAN 
NAME OF BABYLON 

A^•D DiscLosim THE Historical ORtcm and purpose 
OF THE **Tower of Babel** 

By L. a. Waddell, ll.d. 

Hitherto Assyriologists have failed to find any trace of 
the Old Testament name for Babyloniaj Shinar/’ in the 
historical records of Babylonia or elsewhere. 

The name “ Shinar,” or “ Sh-n-ar,” the “ Sennaar *’ 
(rrcvtraap) of the Septuagint version, occurs eight times in 
the Old Testament,^ and has been assumed to be a name 
for Babylon or Babylonia, from the details given in the 
references to it in Genesis in connection with Nimrod, the 
Tower of Babel, and Abraham. There we read: " And 
the beginning of his [Nimrods] kingdom was Babel and 
Erech [the modem Warka'] and Accad and Catneb, tn t/te 
land of Shinarr^ It was the site of the “Tower of 
Babel”*; and one of the four invading kings of Palestine 
whom Abraham is described to have despoiled was 
" Amraphel kin^ of Skinar"^ who is generally identified 
with Khammu-rabi, the famous historical king and lawgiver 
of Babylon about 2225 B.t., of whose inscribed monuments 
and actual original oflicial letters so many are still extant. 

Reviewing the ancient names for “ Babylon" (which 
itself is of later coinage) in the Early Sumerian (or pre^ 

^ Gen. X. iQ) xt. xiv. t and 9; Josh. vtL 31; Isa. ^ it; Dan. i. 3 ■ 

Zecb. V. 1 1. 

■ Warka on the old course of the Euphrates to the north-vest of Ur, the 
modcrti Mukayyar. 

^ G*n. n. la ^ /diJ., nil. 1^4. 
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Semitic) and later cuneiform (or wedge-headed acHpt) 
documents, in a search for this name ''Shinar/’ 1 observed 
that the word-signs for the name translated “ Babylon ” 
were usually transcribed by AssyrJoIogists as **Tin-tir”* 
As this makes a form of name otherwise wholly unknown 
to classic history, it was presumably a more or less 
arbitrary, if not fictitious, transcription as so many of such 
■* restored ” names have proved to be. Further examina¬ 
tion showed that in that transcription the end portion of 
the name restored as " tir really consisted of two syllabic 
word-signs, which however were treated as forming only 
one, with a wltolly different phonetic value to that possessed 
by these two component signs when read separately and 
individually. 

On my reading these latter two word-signs for 
Babylon ” separately by their otdinary Sumerian phonetic 
values, I found that they yielded the name “ She-nir,*'^ 
with the literal meaning of The great Tower of Grain.”’ 
This thus disclosed obviously the Sumerian source of the 
Hebrew name of '‘Shinar" or “Sennaar” for Babylon, as 
well as presumably the real origin and purpose of the 
“ Tower of Babel ” in the land of Shinar. And it showed 
incidentally that the Septuagint form of that name pre¬ 
served faithfully the original Sumerian first vowel, which is 
incorrectly rendered i in the Massorettc Hebrew tradition. 

1 See for c^xmmple D. Pniicet ** Sumerian LejcicoDp^* [QoS^p. 3^3. But 
most modem Assyiiologists with iinwarULDted licence lraji$cribe these signs 
of as ** Bab-iir* or Bab^rloiL Thus L. W, King in Chronicler 

of Early BabyloRian KtngSp*' IL, arbitraiiLy ttansciribes these signs 
systematically M ^VEalhili," notirithsuindlng they possra no such values 
{see pp. II* i7T tSv 4®p 5*1 67^ 7^* 7®* 195)^ and without any remaflc 

tlut such liberty has been 

’ For these constituent word^signsi their phonetic values and definitions, 
see for SAi, ** grain,” J* Prince^ *'Sumerian Lexicon,^* p, 311 ; 
G. Barton^ ‘^Babyionian Writing/* Nop $ 7 $r and p. j 6S; G* Howardy, 
"Clavis Cuneonjin'^ {Leipzig, 1904-1915), No. 349, and p. 75; and for 
great lowerp” see^ Prince, ofi- af** jx zSt ; Barton, No. 

and p. 146; Howardy, Wjf-i No- 3001 and Thureau-Dangin^ “ f/ongliie 
de r^criture con^ifonae,^^ Noat» 140 and 73, 

■ See references in above footnote, ♦ 
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This new reading of the old city-name of Babylon and 
its meaning, obtained by means of transcribing its con¬ 
stituent syllabic signs by their separate values, is conclu¬ 
sively confirmed by the pictorial form of these signs 
themselves, which are here reproduced in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration. In this are given the varying forms of 
writing the city-name ”She-nir” for Babylon, as it is 
written in the Early Sumerian documents of about 
*950 B.C., down through the ages, through the periods of 
Khammu-rabi and the Assyrian domination to the latest 
Neo-Babylonian of the Medo-Persian occupation of 
Darius, 4S5 Blc. For all through these periods these two 
signs were regularly used in official documents in writing 
the name of the city latterly known as ** Babili ” or 
" Babylon.'* 


Kamc ok Sris-Nik Oft *'Shin Alt” cttv is aso 

Con El FORM scHitrr 


Sumenan^ Akhitdhn 


libcut 3goo D.c. of K^bammu- 
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It will be seen from this illustration that the Early 
Sumerian style of writing the city-name of She-nir (or 
“Shinar") with the meaning of ^‘The great Tower of 
Grain " actually pictures graphically by its word-signs, in 
linear drawing, *' Ears of Com *' on the top of a " Tower.” 
In writing by such pictographs the Sumerian scribes laid 


’ The first of the Sumerliui set of tb^ two aHOciated irord^sigos is 
fiooi the documents of King Eotetnena In Saiiec^s *' Ddcouveites en 
Chaldee," pi. 5 Us, SJo. la, V. 4; and the second is from the inscription 
of King Manistiisu, Face C. ftvi. id. 
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the signs on their left side (which are re*erected to their 
original position in the figure) \ and the later curtailed 
forms of writing those early pictograpbs were the result 
of the later scribes reducing more and more the nixmber 
of strokes for celerity in writing with their wedge-headed 
(or "cuneiform”) style, yet still preserving something 
of the general form of the parent Sumerian picto- 
graph.^ 

This strikingly discloses that the famous "Tower of 
Babel " of the Hebrew legend, situated in the centre of the 
rich alluvial plain of the Euphrates, “ in the land of 
Shioar ”— properly " She-nir ”— was originally about 
3000 B.C., a great Sumerian state‘granary for storing com, 
presumably as an Insurance against famine. For we find 
from the great number of dedicatory economic records of 
the Early Sumerians that they were in the habit of erecting 
large stale-granaries in their cities, and several of the 
actual structural foundations and walls of some of these 
Sumerian granaries of about 3000 B.c. have been un¬ 
earthed by the spade of French and American archteologists 
at Shirpuria (the modern Tello) and other dead cities in 
Lower BabylojjU. 

The prefix to the above abbreviated city-name with the 
phonetic value of Tir or TV® is defined In the A^yrlan 
bilingual glosses as meaning " Life, Live,” also " Wine (of 
Life?),”* and secondarily "Forest.”* It thus appears 
either to describe grain as " The Staff of Life,” or indicate 
that wine also was stored in the great Tower of the city of 
She-nir (or " Shinar"); while the sense of " Forest ” may 
possibly preserve the memory of the primeval forest which 
formerly occupied the site. 

In this regard it seems notewonhy that the name 

* Fnjfli Kbammu-rabi’s "Laws,” XI 1 . aj, 

* 27 is also a value of this sign. Sc* S, Langdon," Sumerian Gramuiiu," 

p. 396; and C. Couteiuo, "Tabletles Cappadocienoes." Paris, ioia. 
No* 96- ' 

* See Prince, nV., 333; Barton, tf/, rf/., p, liSj No, 435, 

* Piacbes, "List of Cuudrorm Signs,r No, iSo. 


2^8 " Skiftar ” 9 / the Oid I'estament 

<*Ti-she" formed by the first two of the three syllables of 
this old city-oaoie, " Ti-she-iiir," is the title of the Hittite 
God of Grain and Wine ” in the old rock-sculptures, 
cuneiform tablets, and cylinder-seals of the Hiitltes, the 
time-immemorial ruliog race of Asia Minor; and the 
Hittites also used Sumerian cuneiform script with its 
Sumerian meanings and phonetic values.^ in the ancient 
colossal rock-sculpture at Ibriz in Lykonia-Cilicia to the 
north-west of Mesopotamia, the Hittite god, Ti-she, is 
figured as the vsgetation-deity and prototype of him whom 
the Greeks later called "Dionysos'* and the Romans 
"Bacchus." He is there depicted in what is now known as 
"Scythian" dress, carrying in his hands a bunch of grapes 
and stalks of com, and is being worshipped by a devotee 
who has apparently Semitic features. And the word-sign 
for this TV is considered by Assyrioiogists to picture a leaf 
of the grape-vine.^ 

This "Ti-she,” Com and Wine spirit of the Hittites, 
was also called in dialectic variants "Tishab,” “ Teshab," 
and “Teshub,"® It thus seems, I think, that the name of 
the city called “ Ti-sha-ab" or " Ti-shu-u-ab," in a Hittite 
tablet/ is a Hittite form of the name " Ti-she-nir** for 
Babylon. 

The fuller form of the old name of this city, which was 
latterly called “Babylon”—namely, "Ti-she-nir*’—is fre- 
tjuently employed regularly in ofificial Babylonian documents 
down to the very latest Medo-Persian period / though it 
is arbitrarily transcribed as well as translated “ Babylon " by 

> This Tact was first noted by Pinches in 1881, and has since been pro¬ 
fusely conRnned by Sayce, Winckler, Hrozny, and others. See Comenau, 
eff. 113/p for die signs bi question in the Hitto-Cappadodan. 

* See Barton, ef. p. a iS, 

’ Or “ Tcssub^" as read by Sayc* and others. 

* See Conieiiau, efi, text Nov 15, line 9, and pp. 85 and taS. The 
second reading is mine, 

* For Instances of its use in the contract-tahletA of Babylon in the 
period of Danui, see Etches," Babylonian Tablets of Berens Collection," 
Nos. 106, 107, and 108. 
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Assyriolc^sts.* The first syllable of this name was 
obviously omitted by the Hebrews in forming their 
*' Shinar ” or “ Sennaar/’ The first two syllables of the 
name were also often omitted by Babylonians in writing 
the name, presumably for brevity \ and only the last— 
namely, “ Nir“—employed to designate the city-name. This 
“ Nir” is undoubtedly the real phonetic value of the word 
sign which is usually transcribed by Assyriologists as £, 
as the short title for Babylon; for it is the self-same sign 
as the end one in the full title, as above, though it chances 
to be in its later abbreviated shape also of the same form 
as the later E sign in Neo-Babylonian.^ 

The short name for Babylon of " Nir '* suggests to me 
the possibility that the old channel of the Huphrates flow- 
ing southwards from Babylon to the junction with the old 
Tigris above Erech (or Warka), now called by the modern 
Arabs “ Shatt en or “ The Channel of Nii,’' may 

have derived this title from the old contracted name of 
“Nil" for Babylon. For the letters / and r are freely 
interchangeable dialectically in Arabic, and to some extent 
in most other languages, as, for instance, in the Old English 
“ Hal ” for " Harry.” And it is a common practice in the 
East, as in the West, to call a section of a river or channel 
after the name of the chief town to which it leads. 

The latter-day form of this city-name as “ Babylon " is 

^ Itistanccs of this arbitraty tianscripttcn of tbs word-signs of this 
name as “R^b-lll” or Babylon are cited in rootnote i, p. », And cren 
ThtireaU'UaDgin, for example, similarly so transcnbes it hah imftlly without 
remark. On the other hand Pinches is careful to pote that the signs ip 
question do not read “Bib-tli ” or Babylon, but ‘■Tin-dir"as he reads 
the '* Tin'tir ” of other .Assyriologists, who, however, do not give the last 
two signs of the triad their separate syllabic values. 

* The word-sign for “E,” which means a "reservoir," is No. 109 of 
Thureau Dangin, op, eH ,; 263 of Barton, cp. at ,; a 79 of Ho wordy, <?/. di. j 
and p. pa of Prince, op, at. And though somewhat resembling the 
Nir sign is never used is or for the title of Babylon in all the many early 
inscriptions i have examined—the Ntr sign a distineUy different sign and 
pumbeted differently in aboveKhted lexicons as Nca. jj, aSi (and Cfjmpaie 
^d p. ad a respectively. 
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purely Semitic and non ■Sumerian. It is derived from the 
Akkadian or Assyrian Semitic “ Bab-ihlu,” meaning “ Place 
of the Gate of God ” with reference to its great temple of 
the Father-god, Mar-duk, there—for the puerile Hebrew 
etymolog)’ of the name given in Genesis has been long 
discarded by scholars. And this Semitic title of the last 
great capital city of Mesopotamia was latterly Hellenized by 
the Greeks into " Babylon,” as we now know the name in 
classic and modern literature. This Semitic name for their 
city was written by the Babylonians, as was their custom, 
in script of Sumerian origin: for the Akkado-Assyrian 
Semites appear to have possessed no script of their own, 
but adopted the Sumerian word-signs, to which they gave 
Semitic equivalents with the same meaning from their own 
vernacular. It thus happens that the Semitic name of 
*■ Babylon,” BaS-tldu. spells, I find, by the Sumerian 
value nf its word-signs, JCa-asM-ta,^ rather than " Ka- 
dingir-ra,” as it has hitherto been transcribed. 

This “ Ka-ash-ra " Sumerian title of the old capital city 
as “The Place of the Gate of God/' semitidzed by the 
Akkado-Assyrians into " Bab-il-lu/' or Babylon, is now 
disclosed to be obviously the Sumerian source of the title 
** Kashdim " so frequently applied by the Hebrews through¬ 
out the Old Testament to Babylon and Babylonia, as an 
alternative to “ Shinar,” and a name hitherto an unsolved 
puzzle to Assyriologists and Biblical scholars. This 
Hebrew title of “ Kashdim ” is arbitrarily rendered in our 
English version of the Old Testament as “ Chaldea,” 
because the latter equivalent is used in the Septuagint 
Greek version. It is now* seen, however, that the Hebrew 

> This second sfllabte (im^) usuallf rendered "dingir” by AssTrifr 
logbts having arbitnnlj selected ihe latter equinlent out of several 
cUfFerent phonetic values for this sign. But this Sumerian syllabic word- 
sign for ** god '* also possesses the value of “ Ash" (see Bninnow's 
“Sumerian Classified List," 419 ; Prince, (it, p. 41 —where it is noted 
that Ask also means “grain, cereal," as well as “*god"—and Howardy, 
of. nV., No. ij, p. 19J, And I have observed that the Stnnerians un¬ 
doubtedly used the Ask value of this sign in spelling historical names. 
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“ Kashdfim ’’ is manifestly an error of the later Hebrew 
copyist scribes for " KashHtn," as the Hebrew tetters 
d and r are so very similar in form that they are rreqtientfy 
mistaken by copyists, and in small writing and even in 
modern^ print a magnifying lens is almost necessary to 
distinguish the difference. The affix im in the Hebrew 
is the sign of the plural; thus “ Kashr-im ” (or Kashd-im) 
means literally “The Kashr (or Kashd) Lands,” or 
“ People of Kashr Lands "—that is to say, •' The Land of 
Ka-ash-ra (or Babylon) ” of the Sumerians, 

For the use of the word “Kashdim'* (or properly 
“Kashr-im”) in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
^rendered ' Chaldea in our Hnglish version—shows 
that it is repeatedly applied to designate “The Land of 
Babylon, and not merely Lower Babylonia bordering the 
Persian Gulf, to which Chaldea is now generally believed to 
have been restricted Thus Ezra (v. 12) says ; “ Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar ihe King 0/ jBah/ {Bahy/o»)^ iho Kashdia " 
(and similarly Jeremiah xxi, 4 and xxif. 5}. And Daniel 
states (i, 1-4) that this Babylonian king taught in his 
palace “ the learning and tongue of the Kashd~im, Isaiah 
(xlviii. 20) says, “ Go ye forth of Babylon : flee ye from 
the Kashdim:* Ezekiel (xxiii. 15) says, ihe sons of Bahyian: 
Kashdim ike /and of /heir nativity:' And Isaiah (xili. J9) ' 
says, Babylon the giory of the kingdom, t/te beauty of the 
Kashdim, This " Kashd-im," as we have seen, is clearly a 
copyist’s mistake for '* Kashr-im/' or “ The Kashrs,” the 
plural of the Ka-ask-ra title of the Sumetians for Babylon, 
and therefore equivalent to “ Babylonia," or " The Lands 
of Babylon/’ » 

But side by side with “ Ka-ash-ra," or " Bab-il-Iu ” (or 
“ Babylon "), or “ Place of the Gate of God." the other old 
Sumerian title for that city of Ti-She^nir (or “ Sbtnar”). or 
“ The Great Tower of Grain and Wine," with its abbrevi¬ 
ated form of “ continued to be used freely in official 
documents down to the very latest Babylonian period, as 
we have seen, 

VOL. xvitr. » 
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Thus we find by this new evidence that: 

(1) the ancient Sumerian name for Babylon was Tit" 
Ske-^nir or “The great Tower of Grain and Wine," 
designating it as the site of a great Sumerian slate¬ 
granary tower; 

(2) an abbreviation of this name is the Sumerian source 
of the name “Shinar," uniquely preserved in Hebrew 
tradition as a title for Babylon and The Land of Babylon ; 

(3) a still further abbreviation of that Sumerian name 
was " Nir," and not Ey as hitherto supposed; 

(4) the Hebrew legend of “ The Tower of Babel ” rested 
on an historical basis, although the economic purpose of 
that tower was misrepresented and embroidered with fiction 
In the Hebrew legend ; 

(5) another Sumerian religious title for this city was 
*' Ka-ash-ra “ or “ The Place of the Gate of God,” desig¬ 
nating it as the centre of the cult of the Faiher-god, 
Mar-duk; 

(6) the Semitic Akkado-Assyrian translation of this name 
was ■* Bab-il-lu,” the source of the '* Babel of the 
Hebrews, and latterly grecianized into “ Babylon." 

(7) this Sumerian name of “ Ka-ash-ra” was the source 
of the Old Testament name of “Kashdim” for Babylon 
and The Lands of Babylon, in which the Sumerian title 
was corrupted by later Hebrew copyist scribes mistaking 
■r for the very similar letter d and adding the Hebrew 
plural affix tnt to designate the “The Lands of Kaskr^ 
properly “ Ka-sha-ra"—a name rendered in our English 
version of the Old Testament as “ Chaldea "; 

(8) and “Chaldea” of that version is disclosed to embrace 
Babylonia, both Lower and Upper. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY'S 
EXCAVATIONS AT EL^-AMARNA, 1921-1922 

By H. R, Hall, xj.litt., 

The Egypt Exploration Society has continued its excava¬ 
tions at EI-Amama this season with considerable success, 
and has made discoveries of great interest. The expedition 
under the direction of Mr. C. L Woolley, assisted by 
Mr. F. G. Newton as architect, bv Mr. Battiscomhe Gunn 
^d by Mr. P. L. O. Guy, Mr, Woolley reports that his work 
has covered four distinct areas; (i) the “walled village" 
site, discovered and partly excavated last year by Professor 
P^t; ^2) the Eight of a pavilion or pleasure-garden of 
King Akhenaten ; (3) that of a temple near the river, and 
(4) part of the town site. Of these the most important 
is (2). The enclosure measured about 200 metres by loo 
with an annexe of some 160 by Ho metres. The entrance 
was a columned hall with pylons and gates built of stone, 
with rich decoration of which many remains were recovered. 
On the north side stood a building of three main courts, In 
the first of which stands a raised throne approached by 
shallow steps and probably once covered by a baldachin. 
The central peristyle court curiously resembles a Roman 
atrium, with, in the centre, a small hypaethral space like an 
impluvium, in which were llower-beds. On the walls of 
the ^ck court were designs painted in Ump£ra. This 
building seems to have been some sort of hall of audience. 
In the north-west corner of the enclosure lies a “water-court" 
with tanks, on the sides of which, above water-level, are 
painted lotuses and other water-plants with vines on 
trellises above thenT. All round this court runs a pavement 
of painted stucco, bearing the same designs as were found by 
Petrie in the Northern Palace. *The pavements have been 
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lifted and set In plaster for the removal to England, One 
very interesting fact about this building is that in it the 
name of Neferti-lt, Akhenaten’s sister^queen, has been 
erased and that of her daughter Meritaten substituted ; 
and even her portrait has been altered to that of the 
princess. This can hardly be due, Mr, Woolley thinks, to 
anything other than a quarrel with the queen and her 
divorce—a new fact in our knowledge of the reign. 

On (3), the temple site, Mr. Woolley established the 
continuous occupation of the western part of the site after 
the desertion of the main town and up to the twenty-sixth 
dynasty. In (4), the town, the house of the Vizier 
Nekhtpaateii has been cleared with interesting results. 

In all, forty^six boxes of antiquities have been packed for 
transmission to England, and will be shown at the Society’s 
exhibition next July, after which they will, as usual, be 
distributed to museums in Britain, Europe, and America; 
the Cairo Museum having already taken its quotum. 

Owing to the great cost of travelling and transport at 
the present time, the Society does not propose to excavate 
next season, and has this year worked a double season 
i nstead. Naturally, iflnc reased subsc riptions and donations 
justified it, this policy might be reconsidered. In any case, 
the exploration of Amama will be pursued systematically, 
and if funds permit the excavation of the Osirelon at 
Abydoswtllbe resumed, This prospect depends, however, 
entirely on hnanciaJ constderations. and those who have 
archaeological work in Egypt at heart can help by forward¬ 
ing their subscriptions to the Secretary of the Society at 
13, Tavistock Square^ W.C. i, who will gladly afford all 
information with regard to terms of full membership of the 
Society, its publications, and the use of its fine library of 
Egyptological books, chiedy presented by Sir Herbert 
Thompson, which is now open to subscribers. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE 

The Aooga] Meeting of the British School of Archeology 
was held at King's College on Maj^h 7; the chair was 
taken by Sir Frederick Kenyon, k.c.b. Professor Garstang, 
Director of the Schooh who is shortly returning to Palestine, 
gave a very interesting account of the work which is being 
done under the auspices of the School. He stated that he 
regarded archaeology in Palestine not only in the light of 
unearthing beautiful works of art, but also as a means of 
increasing our knowledge of the ancient peoples of Palestine. 
At present the great problem of the identity of the 
Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, and Philistines, was con¬ 
fused. He hoped, however, that in the course of a 
very few years material would be available which would 
enable them to have a clear idea of the nature and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of each of these peoples. 

He stated that no less than eight expeditions were, or 
would shortly be, at work in the Holy Land. The French 
Archaeological School was working at New Jericho, the 
Jewish Archaeological Soe'ety at Tiberias, and the Fran¬ 
ciscan NIonks at Gapernaum. Besides these there were 
the Palestine Exploration Fund excavating at Ascalon, and 
three American Universities^Philadelphia at Basan, 
Harvard at Samaria, and Chicago at Megiddo. 

Referring to the British work the Director laid stress on 
the discoveries at Ascalon. There they had found columns 
of great beauty forming cloisters. These had been erected 
by Herod the Great, and were mentioned by the historian 
Josephus. It was regarded as highly probable that this 
edifice had been erected on the top of the Philistine 
sanctuary. 

After describing the organization of the Central Museum 
in Jerusalem he .enunciated the policy of setting up local 
museums under local guardians for the conservation of 
objects of immediate local mterest. Another important 
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task was that of protection— i.e.^ of defending the monu¬ 
ments from erosion. One example of this work was the 
safeguarding of the famous Crusade Castle of Athlet, which 
ts situated on a spit of land just south of Mount Carmel. 

The Chairman made special reference to the continued 
generosity of the Hon, Treasurer of the School, Mr. Robert 
Mond, who had contributed a further £^ 9 $ towards the 
expenses of the year; without this contribution it would not 
have been possible to balance the accounts after making 
provision for the current year. 
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*‘A FAIR heahixo ard no favoctk" 


“LORD READING’S TASK IN INDIA": A 
CRITICISM 

SlK, 

In ilie July issue gf this magaitine, Mr. Stanley Rice^ in bis article 
“Lord Reading’s Task in India," has sought lo analyze carefully the causes 
of unrest in India. Having made a thorough surrey of the political outlook, 
he drew out a genesis of itnrest, and it seems to me he atiribuies the cause 
to the lack pf British justice in India, and thus, he believes, if the whole 
machinery of British justice be properly overhauled on the principle of 
equality, the wrong jm the machine of administration will be removed, and 
the adminiitraiion in India, like the former days. wiU be made smoother 
and easier. This belief is the corntnon asset of an English politician, and 
naturally he believes justice must he the stionghold. But other causes 
prevail. A little study of, and deliberation over, the history of India will 
at once point out that Indians were never apathetic to foreign rulej invaders 
after invadcni came and settled there. India, instead of rising up against 
them, founded homes for them, and they were enlisted in her list of castes. 
It is a comnion fact that the hand of Providence has disciplined India 
into sobriety j all IndUiis of all classes depend upon their religious and 
^al notions and feelings:, and only frith great didiailiy could they be 
interested in political affairs. Exceptional risings in the deserts of Raj- 
putano, or in the sandy hilb of Marhatta, or in the jungles of Bengal, may 
be explained away with ease. In these case, either the family preiige or 
ambiibn or greed prompted the local Rajas to rise up against the then 
central Government; their adherents were generally myrmidons who must 
not be confused with the lealous ciitmns of the west, Rghting for the cause 
of liberty. They, also like their masters, fought and died to secure their 
material object and lo have their ambitions fulfilled. The people were 
some limes, of course, roused up to gird up their loins and invited to fight, 
when their religious scruples were trampled upon. These risings may 
sometimes have taken the form O'f national rising. But those who fought 
never intended to drive out the foreign rulers, the redress of their grievances 
was the right motive of the muiiny, olihotigh the mass thought otherwise. 
India believes in thir divine rights of her kings; they are the sincere 
reverers of the throne^ and felt the cause of loyalty ennobled by its 
alliance, not with freedom, but with rdigion. Asoka, Siladitya, Kaniska, 
and others ruled over a nrigbty empire and a vast mass of contented 
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subjects, bectusf iheir poltdcs were wedded with religion. Akbar rad 
the inner spirit of Indifl with lisc propbetie eye of a seer; he also succeeded 
IB ojui ng the Gordian knot ; though a Muhamruadarip his rule was welcomed; 
the Hindu comimjnity worshipped him as a lesser deily next to the 
Almighty only. The bigotry of Auranjtb sapped the foundation of Mogul 
rule, and the whole fabric collapsed like a pack of cards. 

WjTh the tnlroducdop of the British rnle in India, the hwron of India 
was hroadcned, her isolation was broken off, she came in coniact with a 
mightier continent and with a race known thmiighout the world on account 
of their enterprise. Railways and sea-going vessels shortened the distancei 
quickened communioitions; transport becatne easy. The scarcity of one 
province began to be met with from the superduity of another^ Up to 
this time the Indians were enjoying a sound sleep in their comparative 
abundance and soperduities; the introduction of commerce introduced 
a new factor into their social life. Firsts a part of their snperQuities, and 
afterwards a major portion, began to be shifted from one province to 
afiodierT dll the economic laws became fully manifest, and one price came 
to prevail in nearly all the markets, miniis^ of course^ the transport charges- 
The easy means of communication threw open the gates of intermigralion 
among the people of the di^crerat provinces. The hardy people of less 
favoured provinces migrated to rich provinces, and by dim of their per¬ 
severance and industry' began to pile up fortuneau They were the more 
easily able to do so because the fear of foreign invasion became practically 
nil when India came cornplet^'ly under the English rule; Thus exploitation 
of one province by the puople of another province began unconsciously^ 
The evil cflccts^ thmigb not lelt at the beginnings became manifest when 
the whole atmosphere changed and exploitation of Indian resources by 
the foreign merchants began on a more scientific basis^ with more thorough¬ 
ness and deJiber^tion. Even the hardy and speculative races of India had 
to submit befone the onrush of the new^coiaers, and instead of becoming 
merchants and traders they had to remain satisfied in the role of brokers 
and middlemen only. Even the rich men with capital to invest found no 
opportunity to capture the iniernational trade. The epab jute, and irori 
industries of Bengal the tea industry of Assam^ were started wrth English 
capital and ikLIl; even the Indian branches were mainly staffed hy Europeans. 
The Indians were asked or»!y ip work either as clerks or as coolies. The 
economic distress of the people became manifest] it> earn one^s bread 
became an uphill task, which bad been formerly very easy in India. Milk, 
fish, and common vegetables are the chief ingredients of Indian food. 
Plenty of milk could be hadj. even between forty or fifty years ago. I. in 
my young days, have seen the milkmen selling twenty seers milk for one 
rupee. Rice, the main food of the Bengalees^ was sold at Rs. s |?er mnund^ 

I am not narrating a golden age, but what I am describing here is the 
early recolleLtioti from tuy younger days. This cheapness beg^n to dLs- 
uppear when export of raw materials was organised by the European 
merchants with the introduction of steam-engines and with the advent of 
the big ocean-going vessels. But these changes were felt by our peasantry. 
In ihetr distress, to meet thei r daily wan is atjd necesutieSi the peasants 
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mtimDy fell into tfic ctuictacs of asurcFSj and to p^y their (xofbitiiat 
ntes of interest, they had either to mortgage or, later on, to sell their 
holdings. ITius, in Bengal, the peasants and those above them, whom 
we call Bhadiaiog, or middle class, were becoming desperate, when all 
possible avenues of earning raooer seemed barred to them. 

Then the war came with all the attendant evil effects; the economic 
distress of the people was intensified, their miseries were imiltipifed, 
Durii^ the course of the war they gave all to assist the Government in a 
successful campaign against the perfidlDus enemy; they clothed themselves 
in lags for the want of a piece of cloth, and had to remain satished evert 
with one meal a day, with the hope that cessation of hostilities would not 
only bring twick the olive branch with pre-war standards of comforts and 
luxuries, but the condition would be made somewhat more comfortable on 
account of some concessions from the GovernmenU After the cessation 
they anxiously waited for the fulfilment of their especial ions, with a 
trembling heart, for one year. But at last, to their utter discomfort, they 
found that to return to the standard of pre-war days was an impossibiTity. 
Unrot, like in other countries, raised its head. The Indian profession] 
politicians, hitherto, failed to appeal to the mass; the economic distress 
made it possible for them to gain their ears, and hence the agitation 
look a different form. The Indian National: Congress, instead of being a 
coterie of lawyem and educated men, enlisted a stubborn body of peasants 
and labourers, Mr. Gandhi, with his followers, welcomed the movement; 
he made it a point of siding with the labourers. His successful handling 
of the agrarian question at Motihary and Gujarat made him an idol among 
the Indian labourers. The Khalifat question threw the reiigicnis Muham. 
tuadaos into his aims ; the Hindu-Muslim entente, so artjticially fcsicredat 
the Lucknow Congress, became cemented by his hands, when he vowed to 
protect the interests of the Porte and appealed to the Hindus to take up 
the cause of the brother Mussulmans. This is one of the main causes; 
but It is rather the apparent than the real root of all these troubles, 
English capitalists^ and, following their example, Indian capitalists, have 
exploited Indian resources and labour rather ruthlessly. The huge profits 
earned were shipped to Europe or to other countries and spent there. 

The people were left to their miserable lot to eke out their existence as 
beat I hey 

All these economic causes have intensified the situation, and the peace- 
loving ^ple of India arc gradually drifting into revolution and anarchy. 
There is still time lo stop and to ponder over the matter. To have a 
statesman tike view of the whole affairs will la,\ the consttuctive energies of 
the most resourceful politician. He has to study all the events, both 
separately and collectively; he has to assign a reason to every cause, and 
thus to build up a wholesome policy of regeneration which would bring 
about peace in India and in the Empire at Lasc 

Rai Lalitmohan Si™h Rov Bahaouh. 
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POETRY 


TWO SONGS FOR WIDOWS 

Edited av CoHrticms 

(Contributed bt D. A. Wilson, i.c.s., retd.) 

In an American book, “A Yankee on the Yang-Tse,” 
by W. E, Giei (1904), there is an incident which astonished 
the writer, and which is the best commentary on two 
beaetiful songs for widows edited by Confucius, and familiar 
psalms in China for twenty-four centuries, 

A young widow was recently pressed to wed the brother 
of her deceased husband, and refused. In the end she 
took opiumanddied. Herb usband's familypaidahundrcd 
taels damages to hers, and the money was spent on a 
monument to her honour at her tomb. 

The song for the Young Widow b dated between 854 
and 813 B.C. (Odes I,, 4 and i, and Chinese Classics, IV,, 
73-74), and the other, for the Old Widow, a masierpiece of 
poetry, is dated between 675 and 651 fl.c, (Odes I., 10 and 
II ; Chinese Classics, IV., 186-187), 

THE YOUNG WIDOW 

Air—TA f studentt' ssng, Bring iack my hennh to me *' 

[ 

My boat is adrift on the river, 

M y boat is adrift on the sea; 

My darling’s away, and for ever. 

And empty the world is to me ! ^ 

Never, never, never another for me, for me t 
' Never, never, oh, never another for me 1 
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II 

My boat is adrift on the river, 

My boat is adrift on the sea; 

O Heaven above us for ever! 

O Mother 1 can't you feel with me? 

Never, never, never another for me, for me I 
Never, never, oh, never another for me ! 

THE OLD WIDOW 

Air—“ My Nannies Awct ** 

f 

The soy-bean still blossoms and tean$ on the thorn ; 
Convolvulus creepers the tomb-stones adorn. 

But f've none to lean on ; I linger alone: 

The man whom I honoured is under the stone. 

II 

Oh, beautiful yet is our pillow of horn; 

The same lovely covers our bed still adorn j 
But, weary for morning. ] now lie alonel 
The man whom 1 honoured is under the stone. 

III 

The days seem all summer days; something ts wrong 1 
The nights seem all winter nights, dreary and long. 
Though it be for a century. I'll lie alone: 

My home s now beside him, and under the stone. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


Ca^rTXHTs r IitjtiJ XwocJtIhw— CiMt — Eoyst Strvutt /ipfiiMliw— 

Cmiral Arisji Sodi^~Es^^ Ijtiiiluii 

—CAiiu S{>£ii 1 y—Iitdia U*tim. 


The Procwdings of Lhc Ks^t India Association wU) bfi found on pp. 221- 
397* Tbe next l^tui^ of the Kasx India Associatinn wiU bfi held on 
April 34 at the Caxion Hall {3,45 p.ni-)p when Air. Sitaram will read a 
paper on “SoM Aspects of Indian Afchitectnre, chiefly IlinduistiCp" 
iliustrated by laniero slides. Dn F* H. Thomas wiU take the chair. 


There was a aiceting of the Owaf/o/ jLycfufft on March &i 

when Mis. Sbritopton Giles {to the chair) proposed the toasts for Indiat 
Japan, and China." These were responded to by Sir Manehetjee 
M. Ehownaggfee^ Mr. Tokugawai First Secretary^ Japanese 

Embassy ; and His Excellency Chao-Hsin ChUi Chinese Chargd d Affaires 
in London* Mr. Tokugawa emphaalzed that the merging of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance into a four-Fowet pact made no difference whatever to 
the traditional friendship between the two egtintries. He added that the 
Japanese people were arOxious to rival the cordial reception accorded to 
the Japanese Crown Frincet when the Prince of Wales arrived 1 okyo- 

The Chinese Charge d*Affaires stated that the great need of China was 
education. It had taken England many centuries to arrive at her present 
state of Clvilination. He pleaded for tolerance and sympathy. 

After the dinner Mr. Komai, who, it will be rememberedp wrote a 
beautiful poem at the time of Princess s wedding, entertained the 

company with some Japanese anecdotes. 

A reception was held on March ij at itt CVwwhv// to hid farewell 
to the Earl of LyUon on bis departure to succeed Earl Ronaldshiy in 
India. Amongst those prefient were Lord IjAmingtod, Sir WillUm Meyer* 
and Sir Mancherjee M. BhownaggieCp k.cj.e. 

On March a paper was read before the Jfoyal £/wiW Servt^ /mifiiu- 
t$&n hy Colonel VV. M- St. G. Xifke on Communicalions in the Middle 
East" The lecturer drew a somewhat gloomy picture of the present stare 
of British influence in Petsia, wbichh he said* had been supreme at the end 
of the war. He attributed It to various cansesp viL : (i) Our vaciliating 
policy} (2) the withdrawal of our troops; (3) the refusal to advance 
further loans. Orientals, be added, did not understand the needs of 
economy in England, and they had never heard of the Geddes Report. 





IV/iere East and IFesi Mcti 3^^ 

Consequently they attributed our policy entirely to weakness. As regards 
Iraq he was more optimistie. There a Government bad been establiabed and 
was working as well as circumstances permitted. In Paiesiiiie there were 
undoubtedly the seeds of serious trouble, caused largely by the influv of 
undesirable emigrants of Jewish race ami with Bolshevik tendencies. The 
lecturer held that political conditions must Deeds effect the choice of 
means of communication. He could not say that he was in favour of 
counting on the Bagdad Railway as the means of communication between 
Europe and India. He preferred to rely on a railway line from Haifa to 
Basra, keeping as far south as possible in order to avoid the proximity of 
the Holy Cities. From Basra it had been proposed to build a line via 
Teheran and [spalian to Quetta, thus Joining up with the Indian system. 
The lecturer pointed, however, tn the enormous technical dilSculties and 
the political objections. He preferred to look forward to a railway foUow^ 
ing the Persian Gulf and passing through Baluchistan. Similarly with 
n^ard to air routes he advised a southern course. 

Genemj Brancker (in the chair) described the great advances made with 
regard to the air rautesL There was a fortnightly service from Cairo to 
Bagdad every two days, and a 'pl™e left almost daily from there to Basra. 
He thought that at an early date this route would be extended to reach 
Karachi in anocher two days. 


Thw was a Meeting of the Ctniral Asian Sefufy on Match 9, when 
Air Commodore Broolt*Popbaiii, of the Royal Air Forcci delivered a 
iMture on «Some Notes on Aeroplanes with Special Refetence to the 
Cross Desert Route from Cairo to Bagdad,"'illustrated by lantern slide*. 
He described in detail the conditions in the desert between .Ammaoi and 
Bagdad. Although this was described as the Arabian desert, it was in 
fiict more like a Russian steppe with certain areas covered by lava. The 
aeroplanes always followed the track across the desert which enabled them 
to keep their bearings. The landing-grounds in the desert were chiefly 
mud flats, which, however, were hard enough to ptevent the wheels from 
cutting into the soil. The landing-grounds were marked by drcular 
fuTTOWs which were specially traced by causing a Rolls Rojee armoured 
car to descri^ a drcle around a man guiding the car with an outstretched 
rope. Turning to equipment, the lecturer said that the most important 
item was undouhtedry the wireless apparatus. This enabled rescue 
panies to be summoned in case of break-downs. The aviator could .set 
his watch from the Eiffel Tower in Paris. He reminded us that the 
dcfeiace of Iraq had now been entrusted to the Royal Air Force, and from 
the information so far available it would appear that this has been a wise 
dedsion. It was not true to say that this form of defence was in any way 
more barbaric than others. As a matter of fact it saved many Jives, both 
among the English and among the Arabs, Moreover, the flying-machine 
appealed to the rommnic side of the nomad Arab's character. Among the 
slides was one showing the remains of a Roman villa at Aoimam, and of a 
Persian Castle at Arrak. . * 
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Jlr- Sydpey A- Anpiia^e-Smith^ C-B^ late Fiimncial Adviser to the 
Persian Cavwmm^ni^ lectured on Mirch before the ^rrsia m 

"the Bakhtfaii Khans and the Bakhtiari Koad'* He explained that a 
generalion ago there were oaly two Bakhtiari chieftains; the present 
Khans were their flcnSj and consequently JiJf were brothers or first cousina. 
Special reference was made to the happy life of Armeuians in the Bakhtfari 
couniry. They were good culijvatprs, and absolniefy no religious 
prejudice existed. The lecturer's remarks were illustrated with an 
interesting series oF slides showing the " Bakhtiari road/' and the 
** ekateaux *' of the Khans, all built with due consideration for defence- 
The importance of this stretch of country Uy in the fact that it bordered 
on important oil-wells^ The Khans shared in the profits of the yield and 
were On excellent tetttis with the officials of the AngLo-Persiaq Oil 
Company. 

Mr. K. H. Keeling has now been appointed Hon« Sccrelary of the 
Persia Societyi and there will be a regular series of lectiires during 
the season. The address of the Society is 74, Groivctior Street* W, i* 
where full particulars concerning the objects of the Society can be 
obtained. 

Mr. Lee Shutdeworth, delivered an interesting lecture on March 14, 
on the subject of ^^Some Peoples and Relfgionsor the Panjab HimatayaSi" 
before the j^rw/ir Secitty* His remarks were illustrated by a series 
of lantern slides which gave a vet>^ fair impression of the religious fairs 
which are a regular feature in Kulo from March to October- He mtd 
that these lairs wore ostensibly for purposes of worship, but the underlying 
idea was that the local gods piad visits to each other and were accornpanted 
by their adberentSp The greatest religrouj meeting of this kind was 
always the lost in October, and was held at Sultan Pur, when all the gods, 
with the cxccptioo of Mount Gepen (who was considered too lofjy and 
remote) and another peak, Jtunlu, paid their respects to Vishnu. Tlte 
whole was an interesting example of how Hinduism has been superimposed 
on the local cults. 

On the same evening Colonel L. S* Amery* MhP.* spoke at the J^oyal 
Gf/onia/ /msUitik on “Migration within the Eoipire.** Of particular 
interest to tho^e who study Asiatic affairs Here his remarks regarding the 
ftrategic position in the Pacific. He explained that the removal of the one 
serioua foe on the Continent had changed ihe whole problem of naval 
defence. Owing to the jwogress of modern ^lentific invemioDs the out¬ 
lying parts of the Empire had become extremely vulnerable. The only 
lolution to this state of affairs was that these outlying parts should obtain 
a lariRe increase of population feom the Mother country. That would 
enable them tq look after their own defence by incte^ing the number of 
combatants and broadening the basis of taxaLion' Nothing was more 
ruinous than the present system of doles which provideil no permajoent 
cure. 
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“The Mubammadins of China" ihe subject of an mtetesling 
iKtu^ by Mr. Isaac hfason at the China Sodtiy on Match 15, He 
expbined that the white stripe in the Republican Flag of China represented 
the Mijhannnsdan element, and added that though statistics were con¬ 
flicting there was probably abnut eight million. The date of their firat 
arriTal in China was wrapped in nbscunty. Between the years 960-1018 
twenty Arab missions visited the countiy. Small communities were then 
beginning to form themselves, and consisted chiefly of traders. In ia6a 
they bad become sufficiently assimilated 10 be asked to undertake military 
scfincfr Altogether the arts of war had a special attraction for thent. 
Civil administration did not appeal to them, and brought out the real 
difluences between them and the other Chinese subjects. Although rn 
the past there bad been friction, recently there had been no trouble, 
particularly as they eschewed all religious propaganda. About fifty visited 
Mecca every year, and these pilgrims were always held in great honour by 
thtiT co-religioiii&ts, ^ 


The fndia Soiicfy will hold a meeting early in May at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, when Dr. Vogel (late Indian Archrological Survey) will 
read a paper on the influence of Indian art on the Dutch East Indies. 
The Society is making a special study this year of the expansion of Indian 
culture to other Asiatic countries. Subsequent lectures in this eurriculutn 
will indude one on Indo-Chiim and one on the Far 


The recently founded Angle^Egyptian Vnwn held its inaugural meeting 
on March 13. The Executive Committee consists of Sir Henry MacMahqo, 
Sir Rennel] Rodd, General Lord Edward Gleichen, Sir Valentine Chirol, 
and Mr. j. A. Spender. Headquarters are at 31, Lennox G.4rdens, S^W. 1* 

On March 14 Prince M. Soumbatoff, the Georgian Minister, delivered a 
striking address to the Foreign Affairs Sub-Committ^ of the National 
Liberal Club on “The Georgian Question," 





NEAR EASTERN NOTES 
By F, R. ScATCHERD 
L ThK pAtt .15 CoSftKENCK 

As we go lo press, the pmposaJ for a three moatW anntstice has bwa 
telegraphed to the Greek and Turkish Govenitnenta by the Foreign 
klinisters of Britain, France, and Italy, now in confereuce at Paris. The 
Allied High Connutssioners at Constantinople have been asked to secure 
the urliesi possible reply from the Turkish Govemnieiit. Aleanwhile the 
Ministers are proceeding with their task of the practical revision of the 
Sfcirres Treaty. It ts almost certain that the Greeks will accept the decision 
of the Powers. Any scheme which should provide for the administration 
of Asia Minor by the Turkish Nationalist Govemoient, under the soser- 
ainty of the Sultan, musi; safcguaid the interests of the non-MiisHm 
minorities. In the event of the transfer of Smyrna to its former rulers, the 
happiest solution of the question would be to place the said minorities 
under the guardianship of the League of Nations. 

Greek administration replaced Turkish rule in Smyrna in August, t^io 
In order to render the new regime acceptable, little change was made in 
the existing services, except that in educational and sanitary directions 
grrat ameliorations have been ciTected, and this notwithstanding the urgent 
tuihuiry needs of the time. 

II. The Genoa Conference 

Fortunately for the nations of Europe, the British Premier insists upoti 
going to Genoa, thereby manifesting that gift of vision for lack of which 
the peoples arc perishing as surely, if more slowly, than during W^LTv 

The Genoa Conference promise* to be the largest and roost significant 
cffsr convenedi Forty-five invitatioDS have been issuedii and every nation 
in Europe has been suinmoned save Turkey, lis originaeor, Mr. IJpyd 
George, ajthough he terms it an Economic Conference, puts in the fore¬ 
front ‘^a general European peace pact,^" and is confident that he and his 
cO'WOrkers irill succeed in bringing back something substantial from 
Genoa " In this he proves himself the statesman and seer os opposed to 
the mere politician and partLaan, for Jti the words of Dr. Frank Crane, the 
prophet of Amejidaii journalists^^ 

"• All that the world needs is to m together* . . * The deepest 
t^tH^use of war is unacquaitiiancev * * » Germany would never 
have the last war if it had understood the rest of the world* Jt 

Was ap locked up in craiq^ natioEuinjim that k tristled with hates^ and 
_ always blind* . * . Mnternationalistfl* is not a happy teimp 


• Cufrrjff March, 1932- 
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World consdo(unc» sounds better. The lotelltgent opliiubt, tliere- 
fof^p suOicient wurr.mt fdr «p<ickitig the end of war m the pot 
dUtant future by the only rne^ps which will ever end nar—that to 
say, by the development of a world consciousness, by ^The Con¬ 
ference Habit/ 

III. The Greeks anp nts Musmm Claims 

Under the above headingp the Anglo-HeUemc league has issued a 
manifesto cnttcieing the effects the Indian Muslim claims would have 
on the future of the Near and Middle East were they recognized- It 
dec^es that the vast majority of the inhabitants of India have no interest 
in the mattcrp and that the ittempt to dissociate the war between Greece 
and Turkey from the Great War of 1914-1S is unjust, 

^‘ Greece went to war with Turkey and the AlHes of Turkey* We 
accepted Greece as our ally . * - for her ^rvices in the war Greece 
was granted the provinces of which the Indian Muslims now seek to 
deprive her* , ^ , Greece does not deserve desertion or rutn^ and 
the Christians of Thrace^ Ionia, and Armenia do not deserve to be 
left to ala very t expulsion^ and extirpation.” 

The manifesto concludes by stating that England cannot discharge her 
responsibilities to Endii by doing wrong in the Near East, and is sigued on 
behalf of the Anglo-Hellenic Leaguep by W, Fember RceveSp Chairtnau. 
A statement of the Indian Muslini point of view will be found on p. 204. 

IV- The TiiAwsrriOtf or VjacouNT Bryce, o.m., iS;^t-i923 

Fulness of years was his, a stainless scroll 
Of high achievement: and men loved in him 
That ardour of the indomitable soul 
That time could never dim. 

The vanished frontiers of a world obscure 
To him were ^s familiar walks of home 
And his swift spirit trod with footsteps sure 
Byraotium and Rome*^' 

These lines from the “In Memoriain" verses by express the 

thoughts of many who mourn the loss of Lord Bryce. It was in the 
cause of Armenia that 1 first met Mr* James Bryce. The last time T saw 
him was at a joint mecHng of London Assodations working for Aruienia. 
Lord Bryce was then so spent with overwork that it seemed too cmet to 
expect his aidp bnt when the discu&tbn bccanie vital he threw himsetf 
into it with all his accdatotned vigour. 

The United States, as well as Great Britain and her Dominions^ had 
come to regard Loid Bryce as a mutual friend and trusted leaderp and by 
his death Armenia loses one of its most vaibnt champions, since he va£ 
for miny years the couusellof of American teadicrt and missionaries 
throughout Turkey* 

In Bryce lived a man who faced the worst in bistory^—the warsp 
the atrocities, the secret treatiesp the oppre^iston, and yet dare stUl to 
bdieve, not in % dogma, merelyi but tn manklncL * . * 

The earth might be without form and void» and darkness might 
be on the face of the deep, but to this apostle of the genuine the 

* JhtmAt Febhiary t, 
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need not for cynici^mt not for pe^mi^m^ not eveu for sympathy. 

Ovei the ohaos Bryce still flung the watchword by which he lived: 

* Let there be Light/"* 

Vp Greice‘s Isterkal Affairs 

Even J/ipar so welL-in formed in Near Eastern politics^ is 
puzzled hy the intemaj condition of Greek political and regards the 
formation of a Godnaiis Cabinet as a temporary arrangement pending the 
decision of the Near East Conference, 

Despite the disturbed conditions due to bitter^poMtioal stiifei Dr* Platon 
Drakoules h conunuing his constructive soclkl work^ inspiring and 
informing the crusade on behalf of the Officers* Widows l.,eague, organizing 
celebrations of the Centenary of the passing of the Richard Martin Act for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals^ and investigating the depEomble 
housing conditions which afilict beautiful Athens do less than other dties 
less favoured by natural and historic associations, Grettce was represciited 
at the recent ^ntematioml Town Planning Association which held ill 
Confcreoce under the auspices of the J^ify Ideal Housing Eitbibi- 
tioD, hut owing to postal irr^larities, Dr. Drakoules’ report was not 
received in time to be presented to the Confeiencer 


THE RESTORATION OF JERUSALEM! 
Bv H. V. Lanchestbr, f.r.i.b,a. 


Front the mooient that Ceneial Allenbjr entered the Holy City steps 
were taken to improve its condidon from the stendpoint of health and 
amcRity, and the teal sad iotelUgence of the military jiaff ensured that the 
more detrimentaJ activities were promptly checked. Of courae it was 
dear that something more was needed if constructive effort was to carry 
ftirthcr ihe work of re-orgaoization merely foreshadowed by the preliminary 
regulattona, and the fonuatioo of the Pro^JetusoJem Society in September, 
1918, with the sympathy and support of the Govtemor, Ronald Storm, 
provided the motive force for these activities. As defiaed by him the 
Society became “the Military Governor civically and *stbetically in 
Council, and its objects were *' the pTeservetion and advancement of the 
interests of Jerusalem, its d^rict and inhabitants.” 

The book before us is a simple and straiehtforward description of the 
boaetys opemiotis during the military control of Jerusalem—/*, for 
rathCT more than two years from the spring of 1918. On the Coundl of 
the ^tly aU races and interests are represented, Arab, Jew, Armenian, 
and^Eut^n—Muslim, Zionist, and Christian—with Sir Herbert Samuel 

Hon, President and Ronald Storrs, the Governor, as President 


t Rtvim> if/RtriiOft, March, 

IL'Ashhee'. 
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Tkt Restoraiian &f J^rusui^m 

At the coRinien-ceaifetit of its work it was so fortiwwte as to kcutp th* 
serricfts of C R- Ashbee aa Cmc Advisor^ who has brto chiefly reapotHibk 
for compiling and iU jatnting^ Ln so vivid and graphic a fashion* this record of 
his activities^ and those of his coadjtitois, tit cleansing, reconstructing, and 
exnbclIUhing the Holy City* Though* of courscp in this short time only an 
iDstalment of what is needed has been carried out, yet, talciDg into 
consideration the difficulties to be suTmounted and the fact that the 
limited funds at the disposal of the Society are malttly contribuled by wdl 
disposed friends^ the progress made b amazingly great, and whal is even 
more satisfactory, il has been on Unea so imaginative, and at the same 
dme so sane and coosei-valiv'e. that even the hypercritical could find 
no grounds for objectjon. 

Mr. Asbbee has long been recognized as a' craftsman of indiriduality 
and as a teen student of social life; hss previous writings display a penetrat¬ 
ing insight into the relations between the arts and sodal development: 
be has not yet solved thrae pfoblems—'Who has ^—bul he has come as near 
to the goal as any oue^ and b indubitably the man among all OEheta who 
U in e^ctJy his right place in re organizing J erusalem. Ashb^ is helping 
Jerusalem by means of hb keen interest in the craft methods of ail times; 
it is not inconceivable that Jerusalem will help Asbbee by defining more 
clearly to him the rektioni between production, the arts, and the people, 
enabling him to find furiher guidance as to the co-ordinariDn that makes 
fine the man as well as the product* 

This is not, however, our chief concern at the moment, but rather what 
b being done, and what is prapowd* for Jerusalem. The work of the 
Pro-Jcrusalom Society &lb under two main heads^lhe restoration and 
embellishment of the city, and the re-organizalton of social life and 
productive crafts. Taking the first of these it is necessary to form a 
general idea of the topography of the area being dealt with* Ancient 
Jerusalem stood on an irregular hill, measuring rather more than a mile 
from north to south, and over half a mile from east to west. The present 
walled city occupies the northern two-thirds of this area^ the southern part, 
including Mount Zion* being maiiily garden ground covering the ancient 
mins. To the south-east lbs the pool and village of Siloam, to the east 
the deep valley separating the city from the Mount of Olives and Mount 
Scopas, and to the north-west the modem suburb containing most of the 
Large bosteb for pilgrims. The railway coming from the south has its 
terminus outside the south-west angle of the eristing city* 

The Military Government in 1918 in Mr. McLsan to suggest 

possible developments, and he advised that a broad zone should be 
rwerved to the east and south in which very little building should be 
perroictedp and Ihmt the city should be extended only to the north and 
west. Mr. McLean-s slcetch plans for such eKtensions were not appropriate 
to the site or requiiements, but the demarcaiiori of the two areas has been 
more or less accepted ^y Professor Geddes and by Mr. Ash beep though 
subject to the variatioiis in detaJl that their successive studies on the 
ground have indicated as desirable- . 

Noe only are the» large to the south and east to be kept open, 

t 


3^0 Tke Reshraiim of JtrMsolem 

hut a Damawer strip right round the existing city wall is to be [rated as 
an enc->dtng park, tad as a commencement towards this, Mr, Ashbee is 
clearing the line of the rampart and opening a walk along it, with gardens 
at all vacant places. The portions near the citadel and hem thence 
to Monnt Zion have already been completed, and when the work has been 
carried right round the walls* these will be disengaged from many 
accretions and show themselves as one of the most perfect medimral 
mantes in mcistence. It is not proposed that the open ground outside 
this enceinte shall be treated as a conventional park. I'he bulk of the 
land will, it is hoped, always remain under (ellahin tiling s, or even in its 
picKHt wildness, but a certain amount of icrtacing will be donc^ and 
fertiliang refuse deposited on the rock plateaus. A fair amount of tree 
planting is in hand, and this will be extended to the city development 
areas, where most of the streets will be fringed with trees. 

Another important undertaking is the clearing of the txuaais within 
the city, some of which bad been allowed, under the l urkish rdgitne, to 
become choked with refuse to such an extent that they were 
The most important of these, the Sfiq el Qaltanin, in now beii^ ieoccupied. 
and others are in course of leorganiiatioti j beyond this a geneial lestora- 
titm of the more interesting buildings is in hand, hiving careful regard to 
the traditional methods of construcUon and deccratioa. 

Mr. Ashbee's second sphere of acrivity links up with this wort in 
providing decorative tiles and other necessary embetUsbments. Here the 
mam effort is the re-establishment of various artistic Industries. Two of 
these are already in operation, weaving and tile'inaking, and negotiations 
ate on foot to levive glass work also. 

During the war the American Sled Cross provided refugees with looms 
and started weaving, spinning, etc. The Pro-Jerusalem Society took over 
these looms, and has established the industry in the SAq el Qattantn 
already referred to. 

The revival of titfrmaking stands on a different footing; here Mualiin 
Waltf funds have been employed, and, after some unsuccessful experiments, 
tile* are now being produced that compare favourably with the early tile 
work on the Dome of the Rock. 

The Society hopes also to revive on a basis of good standard the 
industries of carpet-weaving, metal-wmk, and cabinel-muking, believing 
that a rc-cstablishmeot of the crafts is. from every point of view, the moat 
wta] need in Palestine at the present juncture. As Mr. Asbbee puts it: 
■■Work wth the hands, the creative work, the wort of the i m fl efnaii o n 
applied to a mans personal labour, keeps men from empty pnUtical 
apralation. For every craftsman we create^ we create also a potential 
dtiien; fw eveiy crafrsman we waste, we fashion a discontented effendi." 
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THE REFORM IN INDIA 

Bv Sir Thomas Bekmett, 

I HAVE been asked to the readers of the Asiatic 

Review some account of the impressions which I formed 
during a brief visit to India during the last cold weather. 
Five years had passed since I had been in the country'— 
years of change and movement everywhere, and of serious 
social and political disturbance in many parts. It may be 
interesting to people in England, with whom it is an article 
of faith that all the trouble we have had in India has been 
generated by the declaration of August 23, 1917, and the 
constitutional changes which have been developed from it, 
to know that at the time of my previous visit, the end of 

1916, there was already widespread expectation of change in 
the legislative institutions of the country. And these ex¬ 
pectations were not by any means given expression to only 
by impatient demagogues. Men of eminence and inlluence 
in the governing hierarchy were by every mail urging upon 
the Government at home that the Morley-Minto consti¬ 
tutional system had served its purpose, that its defects were 
manifold and manifest, and that a new departure must be 
made in a direction to be frankly indicated. No one who 
was in India at the end of 1916, or at the beginning of 

1917, could fail to hear on all hands a recognition of the 
need for a definition, 7/r^i el orbi» of the goal towards which 
the constitutional expectations of the political classes might 
be turned. 1 had many opportunities of discussing the 
situation with all sorts and conditions of men, and in not a 
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single instance did 1 find a belief that a steady persistence 
in carrying on things as they were was ail that was needed. 
The assumption to-day of English reactionaries that you 
had only, in Melbourne's comfortable phrase, to "let it 
alone "—even with the addition of gaol for everyone who 
did not keep quiet—must seem hopelessly erroneous to 
anyone who saw for himself what the conditions were in the 
early years of Lord Chelmsford's viceroyalty. It is true 
that one heard louder complaints concerning the regulations 
by which practical application was given to the principles 
of the Morley*Minto reforms than concerning the reforms 
themselves. But those who looked for a system of legisla¬ 
tion and government which should open out the way to a 
real participation of competent Indians in the government 
of their country recognized the fundamental shortcomings 
of the scheme. Beyond the fact that it had for the first 
time introduced the principle of direct election of parlia¬ 
mentary representatives it was not really a progressive 
measure. For it in no sense provided for an advance on 
the way to responsible self-government. 

The differences between the system that was working in 
1916 and that which was set in operation at the beginning 
of last year are, of course, fundamental. But I am not 
sure that they are fully recognized by public opinion in 
India, even amongst men who value the Act of Jptp, and 
are determined to work it loyally- The action of the 
Legislative Assembly last year in passing a resolution 
asking for the introduction of responsible government in 
the central administration ignored the frankly experimental 
spirit in which the Act was framed, and when the difficulties 
of the situation were aggravated early this year through 
the action of the non-co-operators, and the measures taken 
by the Government of India and some of the Provincial 
Governments in consecjuence, it was surely in forgetfulness 
of the measure of the advance provided for in the Act that 
a number of honest and sober-minded politicians uiged that 
the best remedy for the troubles of the moment would be 
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to increase the number of subjects transferred from 
executive control to the control of ministers and the popular 
vote. The remedy was not suited to the ailment, Further, 
it tooh no account of the dimensions of the functions already 
transferred to the ministers and the legislative majorities 
whom they represent. The word “ concessions” almost fell 
to the rank of a " blessed word ” of the Mesopotamian 
order. Everybody was ready to urge them, but no one 
was able to show that they could possibly have any curative 
relation to the diihcuUy of the hour, which was to ensure 
the maintenance of internal peace and order without having 
recourse to extra-judicial measures. I believe, notwith¬ 
standing, that outside the ranks of the frankly malevolent 
opponents of the Governrnent there was a genuine appre¬ 
ciation of the immensity of the advance that has been 
secured under the Reforms Act. The success of Mr. 
Sastri’s missions, the near approach that India has made to 
full Dominion status in the councils of the Empire, and, 
above all, the concession of hscal autonomy, are in a daily 
increasing measure Impressing Indians with the fact that 
she stands in the Empire for far more than she did In the 
days before she was initiated Into the ways of self- 
government. But there are clouds upon the prospect 
opened out to India by ihe Act of 1919, Wherever I went 
the newly-awakened national self-consciousness of the 
Indians appeared to me to be butt and irritated by recent 
experiences in other parts of the Empire. The name 
*' Kenya " carries with it the exasperating implication that, 
while the Empire means everything that is inspiring to an 
Englishman, to an Indian it may mean a lower status than 
that of his fellow-subjects, disabilities in the acquisition and 
holding of property, inequality in franchises and civil rights. 
Men for whose loyalty 1 can vouch said to me, " If Govern¬ 
ment let us down in Kenya we can no longer support them.” 
The widespread ajtt^^^nism which 1 found in the Indian 
mercantile community to the contemplated transfer of Aden 
to the Colonial Office is derivied from the same'source. 
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The Colonial Office, because of the Ken)'^ trouble, h very 
much under a cloud in the view of Indians, and Mr, 
Churchills strange indiscretion at the East African dinner 
has darkened and deepened the cloud* Those who cherish 
the ideal of India as an integral part of the Empire, in duly 
co-ordinated partnership with the Dominions, will do well 
to recognize the dimensions of this problem of the status 
of Indians in the British Commonwealth. 

I have been asked many times since my return if I 
thought the reforms were working successfully. The 
question is not easily answered—certainly not hy an 
abrupt “ yes " or “ no." They are now in their second year 
of operatbn, and we must wait until at least the next 
General Election before passing a comprehensive verdict 
upon them. If at many points the new legislative bodies 
are not doing as well as a good citizen would wish, let us 
at least remember not only the novelty of the enterprise, 
but the bitter hostility with which they have been confronted. 
Apart from what Ireland may have to show us, history 
supplies no parallel to the malignancy with which the non- 
co-opemting faction worked to bring about their failure. 
{1 wonder, by the way, how the enemies of the reforms in 
this country reconcile the Ghandytte boycott of these bodies, 
with their favourite delusion that the non-co-operation 
movements and all the violences associated with it were the 
result of the Chelmsford-Montagu policy.) Notwithstanding 
the terrorism to which the followers of the Mahatma 
resorted in order to prevent candidates from coming forward, 
there were 1,957 candidates for the 774 seats to be filled in 
the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the 
eight Provincial Legislative Councils. There were contests 
for 535 of the 774 seats, and for these seats i ,7 r8 candidates 
braved the hostility of the boycotting factions. In view of 
the persistent efforts that have been made in England to 
show that as an experiment in demooracy the elections 
vi'ere a failure, it may be well to point out that the per¬ 
centage of votes polled in contested elections was, on the 
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whole, remarkably high, A parliainentaTy paper issued 
last year shows that in Madras City and two Madras 
districts over 50 per cenL of voters went to the polls, 
the poor results in the southern districts of the Presidency 
being attributed mainly to severe floods at the time of the 
elections. In the United Provinces one “general” rural 
constituency polled 66 per cent., eleven over 50 per cent, 
and eight between 40 and 50 per cent In Behar and Orissa 
the general average in contested elections was 40 per cent, 
f quote a passage from the same paper, which may well 
be set against recent attempts to show that the Councils 
have no democratic basis; 

“The general average of rural voters {who form the 
great majority of the voting population) is considerably 
higher than was commonly anticipated, having regard to 
their previous almost total inexperience of elections in 
general, and to the not inconsiderable distances which had 
frequently to be traversed between the voter’s home and 
the polling station. In Behar and Orissa it was noticed 
particularly that rural voters displayed marked interest in 
contests where the real interests of the cultivating classes 
were stirred and an appeal was made by a candidate of 
their own.” 

I was lately confronted at a political meeting with Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer's argument that the new Councils could 
not be considered to be democratic bodies since so few of 
the electorate had voted for them. 1 was not at the moment 
able to produce flgures on the other side, but I was able to 
supply a useful substitute by telling my critic that however 
reluctant Indian electors might be to exercise the franchise, 
it had not yet been deemed necessary in India to introduce 
a Bill like that which a respected " Die-Hard ” member of 
the House of Commons had recently brought in to make 
failure to vote a punishable offence in England. 

There seemed to be a general belief in India the other 
day that^t the next General Election the polls w-ould be 
larger than those in November and December, 1930. There 
will be no repetition of the attempt to boycott the alecdons. 
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but there is the possibility of the undesirable alternative of 
an attempt to swamp the Legislatures by extremists. The 
moderate parties are fully alive to this contingency. I 
should be glad to learn that they are everyinrhere taking 
the appropriate measures for preventing it 

When the reforms were in preparation it was the fashion 
to condemn them in advance, on the ground that no repre* 
sentative system could work fairly in India because caste 
predominance would certainly vitiate the best scheme that 
the wit of mao could devise. Errors in anticipation may 
be pardoned, and it is easy to excuse the non-Brahmins 
who pleaded so anxiously before the Joint Committee for 
protection against the Brahmins in Southern India. But 
there is no excuse for people who still try to ‘’crab” the 
reforms by all eging in Parliament and the Press that not 
only are the new Councils a sham, looked at from the 
democratic point of view, but that they have banded India 
over to the tender mercies of a Brahmin oligarchy. Had 
the enemies of the new constitution been less enamoured of 
a group of stereotyped fallacies they would have abandoned 
this long since disproved pretence. The Under-Secretary 
of State was asked in the House of Commons a few weeks 
ago if he would supply a statement showing how many 
Hindus had been elected to the respective Councils, and 
what proportion were Brahmins. The information was 
not at once available, but it was promised in due course. 
In the meanwhile a partial answer has been provided, which 
1 may commend to the notice of those who still think that 
representative institutions in India are bound to be Brahmin 
preserves. In the return from which 1 have already quoted 
there is a reference to the remarkable success of the non- 
Brahmins in the Madras Presidency.—the province in 
which the fear lest Brahmins should carry everything before 
them was loudly expressed amongst the other castes, and 
echoed by the enemies of the reforms,in this-country. 
" Although," we are told, they constitute the great bulk of 
the population, the non-Brahmins expressed grave appre- 
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hension as to their posit [on under the Reform Scheme, in 
the belief that they would fail to secure adequate representa¬ 
tion on the Provincial Council, and that the twenty-eight 
seats reserved for them to safeguard their interests would 
prove wholly' insufficient. On this Council seventy-four 
seats were open to all Hindus, of which non-Brahmins 
secured no less than fifty-four." To complete the story it 
should be added that the whole of the Ministers in Madras 
are non-Brahmins, Lord Wiliingdon, in the true spirit of a 
constitutional Governor, having chosen all his Ministers 
from the majority of the elected Councillors, We may be 
sorry for the Brahmins of Madras, amongst whom there 
are many men of character and capacity. But it is 
encouraging to see a great constitutional enterprise set on 
its way, unhindered by those special influences which, we 
were told, must prove inimical to the working of representa- 
tjve institutions in India. 

It Is too early to pronounce judgment upon the working 
of the scheme as a whole. Some of those who have been 
in most responsible contact with it would probably say that 
it has succeeded in proportion to the extent to which pure 
diarchy was departed from. Certai nlytheworkingof diarcb y 
has not been hampered by attempts to attain mechanical 
uniformity. One hears in one province that the Executive 
Councillors are not as much given to ready co-operation 
with Ministers as they are in others. I shall refrain from 
indicating where greater harmony of action is to he found, 
and where less. But there is nothing invidious in saying 
that in some provinces there had been no marked readiness 
to comply with the injunction of Lord Selbome’s Com¬ 
mittee that while Executive Councillors with their reserved 
subjects, and Ministers with their transferred subjects, should 
faithfully bear responsibility within their allotted domains, 
there should be free exchange of ideas between the two 
halves af' the firovindal Governments. In others co¬ 
operation and joint consultation have been carried so 
far that the lines of demarca^on between reserved and 
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transferred subjects have, in the field of delibexation, at all 
events, become faint. This does not necessarily imply that 
the separate responsibility which rests upon the two parts 
of the administration has been obscured. Much, as was 
foreseen, depends upon the way in which the Governor 
fills the part assigned to him under the Act and the Regu¬ 
lations/ He Is empowered to make rules for the conduct of 
business, and 1 was told that if I were to ask for a copy of 
these rules from each province to be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment some marked divergences would be revealed. The 
machinery of diarchy has not yet been subjected to all the 
strain to which It is liable. The Governor's power of 
“certifying” votes rejected by the Legislature has still to 
be brought into operation. May It be Jong before any 
Governor has to resort to it! The Viceroy prefers an open 
deficit of nine crores, or twelve crores, or whatever the 
disastrous figure may ultimately prove to be, to certifying 
the additional taxes which the Legislative Assembly have 
rejected, In this way a constitutional crisis is staved off, 
and harmony-—of a sort—is maintained between the Execu¬ 
tive and the Legislature. But the situation is painfully 
unreal, and it is made none the more tolerable by the wide¬ 
spread belief that the big military budget, which is the 
cause of the deficit, represents, not the deliberate view of 
the Government of India concerning the limits of necessary 
army expenditure, but an irreducible minimum forced upon 
India by military authority at home. If that belief should 
be warranted it is clear that no retrenchments in civil 
expenditure, or the operations of the " Inch cape axe " ne.xt 
winter, will bring about financial equilibrium. It is the hard 
fate of the new Legislatures, Imperial and Provincial, that 
they should have had to start on their career burdened with 
deficits resulting from growing expenditure and diminishing 
revenues. When i was in Madras and Bombay I heard 
much of the grievances of those two Governments against 
the Government of India, and Mr. Patro, the Minister of 
Public Works and Education in Madras, has since, as a 
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counsel of despair, pleaded for the sympathy of Parliament in 
behalf of the Provincial Governments crippled by the claims 
of the Central Government on thdr diminishing revenues. 
But the whole of the contributions which they are called on 
to make does not exceed the nine crore deficit in the central 
budget, which probably represents half the real shortage 
which must be faced. The new Legislature have before 
them splendid opportunities of showing how far an Eastern 
democracy can be infused with the spirit of economy. 

And there will be opportunities not less testing. From 
many quarters there come demands that India should at 
once march forward to the goal of full self-governmeni. 
This demand was submitted to Parliament three years ago. 
and was then deliberately rejected. 1 venture to put it to 
my friends in India who have so far dealt in the counsels of 
moderation that they will do well to take the Act of 1919 
as it stands, and to work loyally and patiently for the attain¬ 
ment of its declared purpose. Dominion self-government 
is the ultimate goal, but it is fundamental to the policy em¬ 
bodied in the Act that the advance shall be made in stages, 
as it has been made in all the great self-governing com¬ 
munities in the world. The working of the Councils so far 
has not been so smooth and easy that new demands can be 
made upon the political capacity of the Indian democracy, 
and upon the not too abundant administrative resources 
which the country is able to supply. At the time the Act 
was passed I wrote in the pages of this R£view, “ India will 
have quite enough to do in the next decade in developing 
and educating an electorate, and in learning how to choose 
the best men for the Legislative Councib, just as the 
Councils themselves will have enough to do in developing 
a parliamentary spirit and pariiamentary aptitudes, and in 
learning how to get the best work out of the men selected 
ti> serve it in the ministries.” As one who ardently desires 
to see flie Councils of to-day filling their destined place as 
training-grounds for the self-governing institutions of the 
future, I venture to repeat the advice which I tendered to 
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my fellow-subjects in India three years ago, I shall certainly 
have with me some of the most distinguished of the pro* 
gressive politicians in India in again asserting the need for 
developing and educating an electorate. Bombay, as 1 
le^n from the report of the recent conference of Indian 
Liberals, has made a beginning. But there are provinces 
in which nothing has been done to supply this crying want, 
and it is little more than a year to the next General Election, 


GENOA AND THE WASHINGTON CONFER¬ 
ENCE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
INTERESTS OF THE U.S.A. IN CHINA. 

Bv Brigadier-General C. D, Bruce, c.b.e. 

It remains to be seen how much of the “ Special Corre¬ 
spondence at the Washington Conference will be worth 
re-reading a year hence, or what value we can ascribe to 
opinions expressed as to a permanent settlement of the 
Pacific question. In these days the world moves like a 
kinema show. Events flash before the eyes. Hardly 
have three-quarters of an audience grasped the significance 
of a picture than it has vanished, to give place to a fresh 
incident. 

Such a kaleidoscopic passing of events as we have 
been accustomed to may suit Europe and America, but it 
does not represent normal life, the life which the majority 
of human beings, especially Orientals, d^ire to live 

In these ancient civilizations such methods have not 
worked. It is only necessary to note the present state of 
events in China and India to realize this. True it is that 
the old order passeth, and how extraordinary the change 
that has come about in the East since pre-war days is, few 
people in Europe and America understand. But the East 
will not be hustled. If Western nations persist in enforcing 
on Asiatic races European and American methods of life, 
thought, and material conceptions, Europe and America 
will have to answer for the cataclysm that may ensue. 

In the West we have arrived at what some are pleased 
to call the height of civilization. To many who know the 
East, ifco'past -history, psychology, and codes of life, it 
remains to be proved, if, in so arriving, we have not dis¬ 
carded some of the most priceless possessions which life 
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has to offer. To mention 001^ two ; Leisure, with the 
opportuntt}' to understand what life really means; content¬ 
ment with simple things. Not that the leisure referred to 
is incompatible with a strenuous life. But it is not to be 
found in conjunction with the endless, aimless, seeking 
after tnateriaJ success or pleasure characteristic of so much 
post-war social and business life. Nor is the East less 
happy than the West because of its contentment with a 
simpler life. Who that knows would affirm that the poorer 
classes in Europe and America are one whit happier than 
the still poorer millions of China or India—at least, as these 
latter were while still left in peace to evolve their own 
destiny ? 

It may be of interest to turn for confirmation of the 
above reflections to a book just published. It is from the 
pen of an American writer. Dr. Paul Reinsch, late U.S.A. 
Minister in Peking, has collected the experiences of his six 
years of office under the title of " An American Diplomat 
in China." Though unacquainted at first-hand with the 
Chinese, their age-long problems, political, ethical, and 
economic. Dr. Retnsch has thoughtful words to utter of 
both people and Government In China the people are 
vastly more important than the Government. As a student 
of wide culture, and as an authenticated observer of men 
and things. Dr. Reinsch’s review of his life at the Chinese 
capital should be of value to all thoughtful Americans. 

In the Introduction to his book Dr. Reinsch demands 
pertinently: " When we ask ourselves what are the elements 
which may constitute China’s contribution to the future 
civilization of the world, what are the characteristics which 
render her civilization significant to all of us, we enter upon 
a subject that would in itself require a volume merely to 
present in outline. . . . 

“The secular persistence of Chinese civilization has 
given to the Chinese an inner strength fide nee 

which make them bear up even when the aggressiveness of 
nations more effectively organized for attack seems to 
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render their position wdlnigh desperate. Can the world 
fail to realize that if this vast society can continue to live 
according to its traditions of peace and useful industr)^, 
instead of being made the battle-ground of contending 
Imperial interests, the peace of the world will be more truly- 
advanced than it may be by any covenants of formal con¬ 
trivance ? Declarations, treaties, and leagues are all useful 
instruments, but unless the nations agree without after¬ 
thought to respect the life and civilization of China, all pro¬ 
fessions of world betterment would be belied in facL If 
China is to be looked upon as material for the Imperialistic 
policies of others, peace conferences will discuss and resolve 
in vain.** 

It is right that we should remind ourselves of the funda¬ 
mental differences between East and West before passing 
on to a consideration of America s future interests and 
activities in China and the Pacific. 

Setting aside as beyond the scope of this article the 
resolution adopted by the Washington Conference on the 
limitation of armaments, let us briefly consider the treaties 
directly concerned with the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions which were definitely agreed to and signed. 

What are these treaties worth ? Have either the Four- 
Power or the Nine-Power treaties concluded at Washington 
done more than reiterate catchwords current for the last 
twenty years in the Far East ? The open door in China; 
the abohtion of liktH. * the safeguarding of China's 
sovereign rights; equality of opportunity; no spheres of 
influence. To quote Dr. Reinsch once more: '‘Inter¬ 
national action as seen from Peking during this period 
f 1913-19) did not have many reassuring qualities. In 
most cases it was based upon a desire to lose no technical 
advantage of position ; to yield not a whit, no matter what 
general benefit might result through mutual concessions. 
Each *»v^^aAJealously guarding his position in which he 
had advanced step by step. Some were willing to make 
common cause with others in,things that would not always 
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commeiid themselves to a sense of equity, In order that 
they might take still another step forward. 

Again, the honest enquirer after results is hound to ask; 
Have all or any of these international difficulties been 
definitely settled ? It is only necessary to study carefully 
the final report upon the Washington Conference to realise 
how much care and discrimination has been given to the 
drafting of every word of each individual article composing 
the treaties. What, on paper, could be clearer or more 
definite than the intention expressed in Article i of the 
Nine-Power Treaty (vide p, 44. British White Book 
Miscellaneous, No. i, Washington, 1931-22)? But as Mr. 
Reinsch in his book (p. 33s) declares with emphasis in 
discussing the action of Japanese militarism in China : 
“ What is needed to cure such evils is not lip-service to 
political liberalism, but a change of heart.” And the same 
remark applies with equal force to most of the articles 
contained in the Four and Nine-Power treaties. 

Observance of the spirit, not alone of the letter, of the 
various treaties can make them live. 

But there is one achievement of great potential value. 
Allusion is made to the institution of the “ Board of 
Reference," to which any questions arising in connection 
with the general policy of the contracting parties concerned 
may be referred for investigation or report This Board 
is designed “ to stabilise conditions in the Far East, to 
safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to promote 
intercourse between China and the other Powers upon the 
basis of equality of opportunity/' 

In this opportunity for frank and free discussion of 
opposing policies at any future period of international 
strain lies the hope of permanent settlement of Far Eastern 
problems. So far, the discussion of the value of the 
treaties signed at Washington has been confined mainly to 
the allied Powers concerned. Let us now. gfcs.*’** briefly 
at their value to China* For, however it may have been 
camouflaged at the time, to save China from disruption, 


also from herself, was the raison d'Hrt of the Washington 
Conference, 

One of the extraordinary trails cornprisiog the national 
character is the Chinaman's ineradicable habit of laisstr 
fairot So long as an individual Chinaman is guaranteed 
peace and the opportunity to go about his own or his 
family business, he is utterly callous to the fate of fellow- 
provincials who mhabit other portions of the so-called 
Republic. That this national characteristic is slowly being 
eradicated, thanks to the pressure of outside forces, is true. 
Not until this has happened can there be any hope of a 
united and self-reliant China—in other words, of peace in 
the Far East. 

A very shrewd observer of Chinese character has lately 
written as follows of this national failing.* 

“ Pekisc, March S. 

“The inter-provincid and in ter-factional feuds which 
have been raging In this country for ten years have made 
it apparent, after raising many high hopes and successively 
blasting them, that the unity of China cannot be achieved 
through an agreement among the factions upon a division 
of the spoils. All such agreements are made to be broken, 
AH such agreements are made within limited corporations 
Md leave outside scores of disgruntled folk, whose only 
hope of sharing with the parties to the agreement lies in 
rebellion. All such agreements are designed to perpetuate 
the traditional rights of officialdom to the exploitation of 
people* and, though they tticlude every recognized 
official clique in China, never fail to conjure up out of 
obscurity champions to oppose them, champions of the 
people, real or bogus. 

“In the immediate present one can conceive of no more 
than two forces that could unite China with any degree of 
permanency. One might be a • cause,' a t'i-mu the Chinese 
call it, so much bigger than the selfish interests of the 
factions that they would be lost in it, and the other might 
be the force of an overwhelmingly strong man, good or 
bad. who would give all the factions such a terrific drubbing 
that respp.ffi^far authority' would be newly engendered in 
the Chinese official bosom. The only ' cause' which 

• Rodney Gilbert, in the Ni>rth China Herald, Maidi,-i9J3. 
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could possibly be big enough to obliterate party cau^ 
throughout China would have to he m agression from 
without. Internal reform cannot be expected to appeal to 
the officials whom it would disarm. The cause of inte^al 
reform has never even made a sufficiently strong appeal to 
the demonstrative students to elicit a demonstration except 
when internal mismanagement could be traced to external 

aggressive influences. u- k 

» If the reader will think back over the movements which 

the students have inspired since they first began to demon¬ 
strate he will realize this. U is particularly apparent m the 
present official and popular attitude towards Shantung. 
While the Japanese were extending their influence in that 
province, and appeared to be there to stay, there was 
profound and sustained interest in Chinas holy land 
The very moment that assurance was given that the 
lapanese were going to withdraw, and that it was to 
added to the field of native official exploitation, the whole 
interest lapsed absolutely. Official corporations, organized 
with the deliberate purpose of exploiting the restored 
railway, salt-fields, and other public properties, so that they 
will be rendered nearly or wholly useless to the people, 
attract not the slightest attention unless someone suggests 
that these Chinese corporations for exploitation propose to 
sell their acquired rights to the Japanese—then some degree 

of interest is revived. , , , r l 

*‘So long as the outsider is excluded from the game, 
official monopolies might tear up the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
Railwav and sell the rails at auction (a good many patnots 
would 'be there buying them in) : they might induce 
Tsingtao to a fishing village again ; they might steal the 
marbles from Confucius' tomb and incorporate them in their 
palaces of refuge in the foreign concessions, and you could 
not get three Chinese to meet together and cry out against 
it in any public highway in China. They might m^t in 
the back room of a tea-house and whisper about it, and the 
upshot of their whispering would be a sjAeme for forcing 
their way into the privileged corporation." 

What, then, vs America’s particular task in China ? 

Dr. Reinsch supplies one answer as to American policy, 
‘'The difficulties I encountered," he writes, “arose from 
the fact that a great deal was expected from^i^^ountry so 
powerful^ which had declared and always pursued a policy 
so just to China. . . , But America had no political aims. 
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and desired to abstain particufarljr from anything verging 
on polIticaJ interference, even on behalf of those principles 
we so thoroughly believe in, I had learned to have great 
confidence in the ability of the Chinese to manage their 
own affairs when let alone, particularly in commerce and 
industry. That was the first desideratum, to secure for 
them immunity from the constant interference, open and 
secret, on the part of foreign interests desirous of confusing 
Chinese affairs and of drawing advantage from such 
confusion." 

Here, in outline, was the aim of the Washington 
Conference. 

It remains to enquire into the capacity of America to 
carry out such a policy. As has been well said, the Chinese 
are a nation of individualists among whom as yet there is 
no unifying national sense. Americans, on the other hand, 
are d^ribed by a keen observer* as being "very national 
in their sentiments and seeming to have no taste for inter' 
nationalism as a form of government. In fact, they resent 
it strongly. They work for themselves first, and for 
America next and all the rest of the time.” 

So far as the Chinese as individualists can be inoculated 
with the virus of American nationalism, these contradictory 
characteristics may eventually fuse and help China. But a 
nation like America, so strongly national in its bent to the 
exclusion of more international views, may not be able to 
offer the kind of support best calculated to help China to 
throw off her individualism. 

American Republicanism in no sense represents Chinese 
democracy. Truly democratic, in the best sense of that 
much-abused word, China has been for centuries past; but 
virile American hustle, together with this particular brand 
of Republitanism—totally unlike that of France—is a 
dangerous foundation upon which to try and build an 
Oriental. P-tpOWia h is unwise to forget that the new 
wine of Republicanism is a heady compound to be taken in 
Colood ItepmgtoD in hU new " Diaiy." • 

VOL. XTllt. \ ^ f. 
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smaJl quantities. Aa Dr. Reinsch found from his own 
experience, “ one of China’s best assets is still the retention 
among all classes of loyalty, piety, and that sense of the 
fitness of things which gives meaning to the otherwise out- 
of-date ceremonial of Chinese social life. This innate 
courtesy is more than etiquette, in that it embodies faith in 
visible form in everyday observances and the relations and 
duties upon which society rests." 

To endeavour to do away with these inherent trajts in 
the national character, or to supplement them by Western 
methods of thought and action such as universal franchise 
for both sexes, steel-trusts, etc., will not tend to help China. 
Ftstina lenU is no bad motto for any country suddenly 
endowed with a new form of government. Nowhere is such 
a motto more applicable than in China s case, where three 
thousand years of monarchical control preceded the meteoric 
fall of an almost semi-divine ruler and the institucToi> — 
on paper—of a full-blooded Republic. 

There is a new factor which bears, indirectly in one 
sense, directly in another, upon the results of the Wash¬ 
ington Conference. It is the dramatic conclusion of the 
Russo-German Treaty at Genoa, a treaty which, wrhen its 
full terms see the light of day (at the time of writing. May, 
they are not yet given out), may be one of the most epoch- 
making the world has known. There arc two methods of 
regarding the Rappalo Treaty. If we accept the view given 
expression to by a well-known w'eekly,* we may see in it 
" the model on which the trade and comity of Europe will 
be built up ” ; also as an attempt on the part of the only 
two sensible nations left in Europe to wipe out irrevocable 
debt and start again. 

The other view of the treaty may be briefly expressed as 
" hell let loose.” To any careful student of European 
politics it has for long been evident that some such 
rapprvcbenunt was inevitable. For if bcrff^ussia and 
Germany are to be outlawed from the comity of nations, as 
* and ihe At^nucunu 
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so far has been the case, they must in self-defence combine 
to save their political and economic lives. And such com¬ 
bination was made all the more inevitable by the fact that 
Russia and Germany at present each lack just what the 
other can give. Industrial support of every kmd in all 
branches of her economic life is Russia's vital need, not 
to mention the military assistance of an highly-trained 
personnel and modem war equipment. Germany lacks, 
first, economic markets for her manifold reviving industries. 
Secondly, and what is, perhaps, the chief temptation to 
Germany, cannon-fodder for the inevitable revanche. 
Where better can this be found to hand than in the millions 
of homeless, hungry, unemployed Bolshevist Russians, 
careless how they live if only they can live } 

If this “ outlaw policy ” is pursued to the bitter end there 
can small doubt that the Russo-German Treaty will form 
the jumping-off ground for another balance-of-power war 
in^ Europe. Russia and Germany will sooner or later be 
joined by other States inimical to the Treaty of Versailles 
and to the Allies, in all probability by Turkey. If this 
should happen the world's Muhammadan populanon 
becomes ranged with Russia and Germany, and what this 
would mean to French and English interests in the East 
no serious follower of .%iatic politics will need to be 
reminded. The future action of the Russo-German Treaty 
cannot, therefore, be confined to Europe. It may be used 
eventually to set the torch to the smouldering fires of 
Bolshevism already honeycombing the East and Far East. 

It may well form also the basis of an open split between 
East and West, already nearer than an overstniined and 
self-occupied Europe imagines, Russia, it should not be 
forgotten, is, and always has been, at bottom a semi-Orienial 
State: and as such can easily assimilate Oriental ideals and 
adapt herself to Oriental ways. What a powerful Russo- 
German-Ti.rJciiti league might mean to American interests 
in the Far East it is hardly necessary to discuss. Any such 
combination must give Japan yfuriously to think”; and 
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when Japan is ihinking^ on such lines it behoves America 
to go warily. 

Though unrepresented at Genoa, America can help. 
Should anything unforeseen interfere to loosen the dose 
ties between England and America which bound them 
together at Washington, President Harding will have 
toiled in vain. The Russo-German pact will then supersede 
the Washington Conference as arbiter of the world’s 
destinies. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAST 

By the Hon. W, G. A. Ormsby-Gore, m,p. 

The failure of the Treaty of Sevres and absence of any 
alternative peace with Turkey constitute the chief cause of 
trouble to the world in the Near and Middle East. The 
present unsatisfactory position—unsatisfactory from every¬ 
one’s point of view except that of the Khalifat extremists in 
India and of the Soviet Government of Moscow—is the 
chief underlying cause of difhcuky throughout the Balkan 
Peninsula, in the Arab provinces, in Central Asia and lodia, 
in Egypt, and is proving a fruitful seed-bed for Allied 
dissensions. The first question to be answered is whether 
Turkey- — -the Angora Government of course—wants peace 
with the West at all. There are good reasons for believing 
that many of the most powerful people and forces behind 
the Angora Government would reject peace on any terms 
however favourable. We have to remember that the 
Angora Government relies for its very existence on the 
support of the very large number of Turkish officers, more 
particularly junior officers, who have everything to gain 
and little to lose by the continuation of the present state of 
affairs. With peace, any real peace, their occupation, hopes, 
and prospects w'ould be gone. Then there is Moscow. 
Moscow uses Angora very cleverly as a useful pawn io its 
game against Western civilization and against the Western 
League of Nations. Moscow is now the dominant military 
power of a potential new league of Asiatic nations arrayed 
against the WesL Communism is, after all, not the end of 
Russian pciicyvbut merely a means to an end. Funda¬ 
mentally Bolshevism is a violent reaction against Western 
conceptions of religion, law. freedom, and social evolution. 
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In this it bears no little resemblance to Gandhi's vnew that all 
Western Governments are Inherently saianic, that railways 
and machinery are evils, that democratic ideas about 
political equality are all bunkum, and that the only hope 
for mankind is “ back to the Vedas.” 

Similarly Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Alt wanted not 
Indian constitutional reforms on a European model, but a 
restoration of Muhammadan rule in India something on the 
lines of Arungzeb, Now Turkey, by reason of its historical 
and geographical situation, plays a very important part in 
this conscious or more often subconscious Asiatic revival 
against Europe. After the Huns of Attila and the Golden 
Horde of Genghis Khan came the Turk with his great 
military achievement in the sixteenth century', whereby 
trom the leadership of a small tribe of nomad warriors the 
Ottoman House became the head of a great European 
and Asiatic Empire, and by right of conquest the temporal 
head of the Sunni faith. The Turk has therefore behind him 
a proud military tradition and still possesses great religious 
prestige as the sword of Islam. He occupies in Asia Minor 
a unique and almost unassailable geographical position, and 
in Asia Minor he remains unconquered. The loss of his Arab 
provinces in the Great War has, so far from weakening the 
Turk, been in many ways a source of strength to him. He 
has been able to obtain a concentrated and intensified 
national spirit in lieu of a not very successful imperialism. 

The Greek landing at Smyrna in 1919 made modern 
Turkey, and enabled her leaders to turn defeat by the 
Western Powers in 1918 into something indistinguishable 
from victory in 1921. The return of Constantine to Greece, 
the divergence of view between Great Britain and France 
in regard to all Near Eastern questions, the differences of 
view even in the British Cabinet revealed by Mr. Montagu's 
enforced resignation, all played Turkey’s game; but Just as 
in the past Russia was Turkey's most formi^fayc opponent, 
so Bolshevik Russia has been and still is her most useful 
friend, .On March 1, 1922, Mustapha Kema! Pasha 
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announced to the Turkish NationaJ Assembly that the 
consolidation of their friendly relations with Soviet Russia 
was the first essential of Turkish foreign policy. Russia is 
represented at Angora by one of the ablest of revolutionary 
Russia's very able and very realist agents, who can with 
the help of some of the old C.U.P. organization do much 
what he likes with the Turkish officers who rule at Angora. 

Nevertheless, the position is not hopeless. The older 
men in Turkey would like peace with the West, and cannot 
bring themselves to face with much satisfaction the vista of 
years of travail through which the Bolshevik leaders would 
have them go, There are a good many Turkish officers 
eveo who are remembering that Constantinople is about 
the only Turkish city fit for an educated Turk to live in. 
The average Turk is beginning to doubt whether by back¬ 
ing the new Russian against the West, and more panicularly 
against the Englishman, he is not backing the wrong 
horse. Whatever Tchicherin may say to the contrary at 
Genoa, Russia still stands, like Gandhi, for non-co-operation 
with the West. For propaganda purposes, it is called non- 
co-operation with "capitalist” states. The Turk Is beginning 
to doubt whether he individually or his country is going to 
get as much as he thought out of this non-co-operation. 
Quite a few Turks would like to see Turkey represented at 
the League of Nations at Geneva—the final anathema of 
every true Bolshevik. The older Turk wants peace, but 
he is prepared to hang out for a stiff price unless the 
Western Allies are going to be strong and back their views 
with force—^a contingency which the Turk regards as 
remote. After all the Allies had not the troops to send to 
Smyrna themselves and sent the Greeks instead. Even 
the French have to send black troops to Syria, and the 
British have only Indian troops in Palestine. The spectacle 
of the rdle played by England in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
and Irelandj^ince the Armistice is not lost on the Turk. 
In Turkish eyes English liberalism has always stood for 
English weakness. 
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There are those—even of the Western Allies—who tell 
the Turk that he has only got to hang on and sit tight, and 
all, and more than all, the national pact of Angora will fall 
like a ripe apple into his mouth. France and England are 
now too divided ever to enforce any peace treaty like the 
Treaty of Sevres. Greece cannot go on much longer. 
Greece faces internal political strife, a tired and dis¬ 
appointed army, hnancial difhculties, and has few (if any) 
friends among other nations just now. Greece is paying 
dearly for preferring Constantine to Venezelos. 

The pious aspirations of the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy have been effectively rejected. 
For Near Eastern purposes the so-called “Supreme 
Council” has always been a failure. Nobody in the East 
ever thought it meant what it said or was prepared to back 
its “recommendations” by effective action. If peace by 
agreement between Turkey and the West is to come about 
it can only come about through the League of Nations, or 
by a series of separate treaties with individual nations, 
Mr. Lloyd George's “ rich and renowned lands of Thrace ” 
will be the great stumbling-block when the time really 
comes for settlement. Any land frontier between Greece 
and Turkey is likely to mean another war fairly soon. 
The best hope lies In a neutralized separate state under a 
League High Commissioner between the Maritza and the 
Rodosto Midia frontier, wherein Turk, Bulgar, and Greek 
are treated as equals, and no one put over the other two. 
In the Thracian question—Eastern or Western—the future 
of Bulgaria ts more important from a world point of view 
than that of either Greece or Turkey. 

The recrudescence of “ massacre propaganda ” on both 
sides is one of the inevitable sinister features of the eicisting 
situation, just as the massacres—on both sides—^wUl go on 
till there really is peace. The massacres are ugly facts that 
cannot be condoned or eiecused. But their e}|fj.citatjan for 
purposes of propaganda has most sinister results, particularly 
when religious and not political motives are attributed. 

i 
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War to the East among^ people of different races cherishing 
the memories of bitter feuds and hatreds is a very ugly 
businesst especially for the non-combatant population. 
Western Europe and America are so self-conscious that 
they have given little thought to what is going on at the 
gates of Europe. The English voter thinks Turkey a long 
way off, and the American Senator is indifferent, but the 
world can ill afford to stand by much longer. Above all, 
does Britain want peace in the Near and Middle East? 
And if so, is she prepared to make some effort to get it ? 
And if she is prepared to make the necessary elTort, will her 
present statesmen deliver the goods ? Turkey is not an 
unimportant country, and on which way she ftitally goes 
much history will depend. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
CHIEFLY HINDUISTIC 

Bv K. N. SlTARAM 

Indian architecture, like Indian poetry and religious 
thought, is a product of the climate, the geographical 
conditions, and the genius of the race:. For all practical 
purposes India is a continental unity by herself, bounded 
by the sea and mountains which shut her out more or less 
completely from the rest of the world. Therefore her 
architecture, like her sculpture, mythology, and poetry, is 
very national, and possesses a splendid isolated unity of its 
own, which marks it out from the achievements of the other 
branches of the human race. Foreigners might come, 
plunder her shrines, ruin her temples, massacre whole 
populations of inoffensive folk, and compel the rest to 
embrace an alien faith; hordes after hordes might do 
this, some barbarously and some in a more civilized way, 
but still she remains as she ever was—a universal mother 
unto all, stretching out her hands of welcome, taming down 
their ferocity, and, finally, Indiantzing them. The tendency 
to absorb an alien culture, and to so thoroughly Endianlze 
it that the foreign element can scarcely even be suspected, 
is as true of her religioxis thought as of her achievements 
in architecture. 

No other man loved his native land—her streams, 
mountains, plains, and skies—so passionately as the Indian, 
nor fdt to such an extent that he was only a link in the 
grand necklace of Prakriti, or mother Nature, as the 
Indian. This love and devotion to her is reflected, not 
only in the Suktas of the “ Rig*Veda," bu^yhas been a con¬ 
tinuous tradition echoed down through Valmikl, Kalidasa, 
and Bhavabhuti. down to Bankim and Tagore. This 
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passsonate love of the surroundings, this deep feeling of 
being one with all Nature, is again and again not only- 
echoed in poetry and religion, but finds its utterance in 
sculpture, architecture, and painting. Sita, when she Is 
about to leave her hermitage on the banks of the Godavari, 
exclaims “ That where the very Trees and the animals were 
like her own kith and kin,” and Sakuntala is moved to 
tears on taking leave of the trees and deer of Kanva’s 
hermitage. This inspires some of the sublimest teachings 
of the Upanishads, and lies at the root of the Jain and 
Vaishnavite ideas of *' Ahimsa,” as well of the Karmic 
theory of the Brahmin and the Buddhists, and can be traced 
as well not only in the sculptures of Amaravati, Sanchi, 
and Boro-Budur, in the frescoes of Ajanta and Sigiriya, 
but also to a limited extent in architecture as well. 

Architecture in India is only a piayer in stone, and a due 
appreciation of it is impossible wiiboui her poetry and 
sculpture. Though it may sound rather curious, it is none 
the less a fact that the Indian genius was more fond of 
sculpture than of architecture or painting, and that, even 
when they execute to perfection, still the vision that guides 
and inspires is more that of sculptors than of architects or 
painters. The process by which they reduced whole 
mountains into monolithic temples, like the Kailasa or the 
one at Kalugumali, and fashioned V[haras and Chaitya 
halls from the living rock of the Western or the Eastern 
Ghats, or cells and caves like those of Ajanta, is the same 
which produced in a later age statues of the Thirthankaras 
at Sravana Belgola, Yenur, Karakala, as well as on the 
rocks of Gwalior. This tendency to reduce rocks to 
architectural constructions, as in the case of the Raths of 
MahabaJtpura, is, like sculpture, producing forms through 
subtraction, and not, like architecture, producing forms 
through addition. The Gopurams of the so*^lled Arya- 
varta style appear so kneaded as a whole out of clay, and 
the Sikharas and Vimanas of the Dravidian style appear 
lost in a forest of figures. 
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In the treatment of the specimens that survive to-dajr 
greater attention will be bestowed on the Hinduisttc tjpes, 
Brahmin or Hindu, Buddhist and Jain, than on the types 
which were erected in India after the advent of Islam, and 
labelled *'Indo-Saracenic,” Hindu shrines generally are 
either Vaishnavite, Saivite, Salcttc, or Saura; Buddhist 
ones belong either to the Mahayana or the Hinayana, and 
the jarn ones were erected either by those belonging to the 
Swetambana or the Digambara sect. For the purposes of 
this lecture, not only buildings that survive in India proper 
within the limits defined before, but also those found in 
Greater India, as Ceylon, Java, Burma, and Cambodia, will 
be taken into consideration. 

No country in the world has been so unfortunate as 
India in regard to her history and architecture, or suffered 
so much at the hands of foreigners. Foreign invasions and 
foreign vandalism perpetuated from the sixth century dll 
recently, the climatic conditions of a scorching sun, heavy 
rainfall, and destructive thunderstorms, and the encroach¬ 
ments of a dense tropical vegetation, have all combined to 
destroy more than even the pathetic neglect of her own 
children. 

If the early Muhammadan invaders saw to it that no 
ancient Hindu building of any architectural beauty was left 
standing above the ground level, when once it had met 
their sympathetic eye (north of the Vindhyas), the roots of 
the banyan tree and a dense vegetation sufficed to reduce 
to ruin temples at Somnathpur and Anuradhapura and 
Polonurawa. The representatives of an enlightened Govern¬ 
ment equally saw to it that the sculptures of the Gangai- 
konda-cholapuram found a place in the construction of the 
grand anicut of the Kaveri, the marbles and remains of 
some at least of the Krishna stupas found a due place in 
furnishing lime and road-paving, aided successfully else¬ 
where in road-making by the -remains of Orissa temples, 
not to speak of covering up and building in to what extent 
they could, or restoring Vellore. Gwalior, and many a 
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similar fort or fortress. Indigenous greed had also its 
share of the spoils. The story of the achievements of the 
Andhra zamiodars in utilizing the Krishna stupas-as 
building materia], of the use which the site of the ancient 
Ayodhya served in the erection of Fyzabad, the use which 
Gaur and many a similar capital served, even in modern 
times, need not be told. 

Of those buildings that remain, or have been uncovered 
by excavation, none go back beyond the Mauryan period, 
excepting the walls and dwellings of old Rajagriha. “all 
built of rough cyclopean masonry." This old city, celebrated 
as the capital of Jarasandha, played a part in the Maha- 
bharata, and contained a rocky fortress whose cells served to 
imprison captive princes until Krishna and Bhimaset them 
at liberty. King Bimbisara, a contemporary of the Buddha, 
is said to have removed the Magadhan capital to the new 
or Nava Rajagriha, and to have thus indirectly caused its 
desertion and consequent ruin. 

Of the buildings of this pre-Maurjan period, though as 
yet few have survived or been excavated properly, enough 
can be gathered from literature to give us a fairly good 
notion of what they must have looked like; in spite of the 
descriptions being more poetical than architecturaL So 
much is clear, that cement, bricks, and wood played a greater 
part in construction than stone, and the first fine stone 
building that was erected was probably the audience hall 
of the Pandava princes designed for them by the half- 
mythical Maya. However, allusions are to be found in 
plenty throughout the Vedic literature, as well as in the 
Ramayana, to the existence of stone buildings, and to the 
use of stone as a building material. 

The early schools of architecture probably originated in 
India because of the Sattras, or sacrifices. The e.xigendes 
of erecting the Vedic altars of the various kinds and dimen¬ 
sions, of providing huge covered places where the spectators 
could be fed and discussions held, may have furnished the 
models for many an old royal fmlace, as that of King Sudas, 
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Janaka Trasadasyu, Mandhata, and others. Here, at these 
sacrifices, were witnessed the recital of the Puranas, the 
redaction of many an old text, and here probably originated 
the Silpa Sutras, which later on developed and became a 
part of the still wider science of Vastu*Vidya. In these 
constructions wood must have played the chief part, and 
the huge halls with rows of columns must evidently have 
been imitated from Devadaru forests which clothed the 
Himalaya, and the white colour which seems to have been 
the favourite for spires must have been suggested by the 
snow'Capped peaks of the same. * A building white as 
Mount Kailas and as lofty" occurs again and again in 
Sanskrit literature. So Chuoarn or Sudha must have been 
employed to a very large extent, and even the audience 
hall of the Pandava princes, with its crystal floors and 
beautiful gardens, is said to have been of the colour of a 
new-born cloud, or white. Early Buddhist literature alludes 
to palaces with many floors, to Upari, Prasada Tala," etc,, 
and contains plenty of allusions to the architectural creations 
of the period. The white colour stood out far better 
against the sapphire blue background of an Indian un¬ 
clouded sky, or against the jet-black of a thunder-clouded 
monsoon sky, than any other colour, and hence no wonder 
that most of Kalidasa’s palaces are of this colour; so also 
the inimitable Taj. to admire which fully one should see it 
in the beautiful flush of an Indian dawn, in the burning 
midday sun, as well as when the whole sky is flooded by an 
autumnal moon, with the lilies in the tank opposite in full 
bloom. 

From this very early period books were written on archi¬ 
tecture, which continued to develop as a Silpa*Sasira, a 
branch of the larger Vastu-Vidya, and formed the original 
from which the latter books on the same as the 
Kamlkagama, Yantrasara, Mayatnata, Manasara, the scat¬ 
tered fragments of the Puranas and of the Niti and Artha 
Sastras treating about architecture, were developed. 

If one really cares to work at the subject, not only does the 
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Sanskrk Itterature furnish us with valuable data, but also 
Tamil and other vernaculars of India, 

Buildings were erected with more than ten floors, and the 
various kinds of temples were classified as Vimana, Meru. 
Kailasa, Mandara, etc, Mandapas were erected with vary¬ 
ing number of pillars In various shapes and styles, so as to 
resemble the lotus closed and open, the water*!Ily, the 
creeper gourd, palm-leaf, water-pot, and various other 
designs, surrounded or set In the midst of gardens and 
parks with aviaries, fish and lotus tanks, fountains, artificial 
hillocks, summer and winter pavilions^ and picture galleries 
{ckitra-saias). 

With the advent of the Mauryas to sovereignty, and 
especially with the accession of Asoka, we find a glorious 
period of architectural activity, when more use is made of 
stone as a building material than at any previous period. 
Even the fortifications of Pataliputra, as described by 
Megasthenes, were of wood {Le., during the days of his 
grandfather, the first founder of the dynasty). The build¬ 
ings in stone of this period (besides the few brick ones) and 
other monuments in stone comprise “a series of isolated 
columns erected by the Emperor (Asoka) at various places 
In North India—the remains of a pillared hall at Patna, 
which probably formed part of a royal palace designed 
apparently on the model of the Ach^menidean palaces 
of Persepolts (according to Dr. Spooner and Sir John 
Marshall); a group of rock-cut shrines in the Barabar Hills 
in Behar; a small monolithic rati at Samath ; a throne in 
the interior of the temple at 6odh*Gaya; some portions of 
the scone umbrellas at Sanchi and Sarnath ; three structures 
in the round—two in the Indian museum at Calcutta and 
the third at Mathura." 

The technique of these monoliths and of the huge faces 
of rock polished to receive the inscriptions, the interior of 
the dedicatory caves polished almost like glass, the carting 
of the pillars to long distances and their erection sur¬ 
mounted by capitals and animal, figures, betoken a wery high 
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degree of architecture and engineering skill. The animal 
sculpture of this period is perfect, and the art is indicated by 
a spirit of frank naturalism as fresh as that which inspired 
the Dawn hymns of the Rig-Veda, an art thoroughly human, 
a perfect mirror of the social and the religious life of con¬ 
temporary India, full of gaiety and a real pleasure in life, a 
period as yet unspoiled by foreign invasions. To take only 
one instance, the Samath Hons form the finest animal 
sculpture in the ancient world. The combination of vivid 
and realistic modellmg, ideal dignity, and the flawless 
accuracy of every detail, would do credit even to a Landseer. 
The architectural fecundity of that period Is well repre¬ 
sented by the tradition which attributes to him (Asoka) the 
erection of 84,000 stupas, and may not be a mere exaggera¬ 
tion, but may have included small and even insignificant 
structures in wood and brick erected to commemorate holy 
events. The ruins of his palace, still standing during the 
visit of one of the Chinese pilgrims, was considered to be a 
marvel of art and to have been built by genii. Of another 
type of building, the stupa, which the Emperor Asoka is said 
Eo have favoured considerably, several examples have come 
down to us. differing in dates from the third century b.c, 
to the third century A.D., scattered over such places as the 
banks of the Krishna. Bhilsa, Barhut, Sarnath, and the 
frontier, the seat of the ancient Gandhara kingdom, and 
even across the frontier in Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
Probably those at the frontiers and beyond I ndia were a 
little later than the third century a.d. But anyhow, all the 
stupas conform to a general rule of architectural construction, 
and are semispherical or dome-shaped mounds, surmounted 
by umbrellas, generally of stone, enclosed by railings or 
Pradakshina paths, and entered by gateways, one at each of 
the four directions. The circular dome or mound was 
probably covered with fine plaster or chunam, and decorated 
with frescoes depicting the life of the Master and the history 
of the local stupa : the stone umbrellas were full of the most 
beautiful chiselling, overhung with banners and garlands ; 
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and the loranas, or gateways, and the railings as well con¬ 
tained the best specimens of the art of the sculptor depicting; 
Buddhistic stories and the ordinary life of the people. 

Later on Ceylon, Burma, and other countries which 
borrowed the religion of the " enlightened one " from India, 
borrowed his reiics as well as those of the other holy per¬ 
sonages of the Doctrine and enshrined them in stupas, 
otherwise called Dagobas (from the Sanskrit Dhatugarba), 
in similar circular mounds evidently following the models 
of the Mother Country, Of the stupa railings those of 
Amaravati, Buddha Gaj^a, and Bharhut serve as good 
examples, and of the toranas, those of Sanchi, the most 
beautiful being the northern (though the eastern has 
received so much admiration from Europeans as to find a 
place in the museums at London, Paris, and Berlin), afford 
a good illustration. Most of these stupas were evidently 
built to enshrine a relic of the Master or of his disciples, as 
IS evident from the discoveries already made, or to com¬ 
memorate a sacred occurrence. It is a fact familiar to 
every student of Pah and Buddhism that after the 
Parinirvana of the Master even the higher powers fought 
to obtain his relics so as to enshrine them in suitable stupas. 
The origin of the stupa has been a matter of controversy, 
some deriving it from the earthen tumulus or burial mound, 
and others from a bamboo structure, or aboriginal hut, 
like that of the Todas. Certain it is that, as they are now 
found in a perfect form of development, the link massing 
and probably the stone structures were modelled after or 
replaced earlier prototypes in wood. In Vedic literature 
the word stupa means " the crown of the head,'* and in the 
South Indian architectural parlance, the topmost part of the 
building, generally dome-shaped. The sculpture that adorns 
some of these early w'orks, especially those of the Gandhara 
country, Amaravati. Bharhut, and Sanchi, is of a very high 
order, and the same must ba^ve been the case in Ceylon, as 
evidenced by the existing remains. Among these Sanchi 
occupies the first place and Amaravati the second, Ac 
vot_ xvni. . ’ , n 
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Sanchi we find the Indiait animals, and especially the 
wisest among them, the elephant, chiselled to perfection, 
and Indian men and women tn their overflowing gaiety and 
vigour move In typical Indian surroundings, in spite of the 
large amount of supposed Persian influence. They have 
never a look of detachment, as in a Western sculpture, but 
form part or are only a page in the grand story-book of 
surrounding nature, a unity with the bud, the animal, and 
the creeper, feeling like a Sita or a Sakuntala an innate 
and close relationship; of the Amaravati stupa the site is 
now empty, and the fragments are either in the British or 
the Madras Museum, and from these remains of white 
marble and from the stupas chiselled on them it is quite 
possible to say how the Amaravati structure must have 
looked before the hands of the British and the Andhra 
zamindars began to meddle with it. The area is just like 
the Bhilsa district, and must have consisted of a whole 
wilderness of stupas, as the many at Ghantasaila, Bhatti- 
prolu, and Gudivada testify. In the Gandhara country and 
Ceylon also their number must originally have been legion, 
and since they generally conform to a general architectural 
pattern, need no further mention. Mention was made 
earlier in the paper of the pillars erected by Asoka, 
their exquisite finish and technique. Followers of Hindu- 
istic faiths other than the Buddhistic did the same, and 
erected pillars, either dedicatory or votive, to mark im¬ 
portant events, or as dipadanas or lamp-posts, or as flag- 
staffs or dhwajastambhas. Among these the Garuda pillar 
at Besnagar and the iron pillar near Delhi are the earliest, 
while the dhwajastambhas at Ellora and Badami are 
medieval, and the graceful columns and dipadanas which 
adorn South Canara, as at Mudebidri. Yenur,etc., the work 
of the Digambara Jains, still later. From this time the 
practice of erecting fiagstaffs or dhwajastambhas became an 
integral part of Hindu temple architecture, though the 
material in which they were built differed. That of the 
Kailasa <is in stone, while ^ the later South Indian temples 
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began to substitute wood for stone, and as a compensation 

to cover tt with gilded copper plates, so as to look 
like gold. 

Besides the smpas the earJy Buddhists excavated caves, 
chaityas, and viharas, hewn out of living rock. Of the 
chaitya hails the largest number are found along the 
western coMt of fndia in and about Poona, as here 
the mountains furnished the most favourable material 
Among these may be mentioned as the most important 

those at Bedsa, Bhaja, Kanheri, Nasik, Kondane. Pitalkora 
and KarJi, 

The chaitya hail of Karli is the largest in size, and has 
exquisite pillar capitals. Caves are found in the hi Us of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri, rendered doubly important by 
their inscriptions. The caves of Ajanta_at least the earlier 
of the twenty-nine^falj within this period. Not only from 
the point of view of painting do these (of Ajanta) occupy a 
prominent place, but architecturally also they mark an im¬ 
portant epoch. and the chaitya hall stands next only to that 
of Karli m grandeur. Of tlie frescoes it may be said that 
they are not only interesting as a mirror of the social and 
the contemporary life of the time, as a picture story-book 
of the Jatakas, as a central point influencing the art of 
later India, of the Gandhara country, of Turkestan, China, 
Japan, Burma. Ceylon, and Java, but are of the greatest 
value to a botanist, zoologist, and ethnologist; for here not 
only ever)- ^ee. shrub, and animal found in the valley is 
depicted in its natural surroundings, but the different races 

who followed and revered the tenets of the "Sacred Master” 
And a place. 

if the sculptures of the gateways of Sanchi prove that 
thej^ are more the work of ivory carvers or embossers than 
of stonemasons or sculptors, these early caves, such as 
those of Lomasa Rishi, Ajanta, Nasik, and others, prove 
that they are only literal imitations of wooden prototypes 
and the eadier the caves are, the more they are enslaved to 
their traditions of wood. It is curious that in some places 
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stone ha f? been cut away anJ actual beams of wood iiiaerted. 
Here, at the end of the seventh century after Christ, one 
may say that for aJl practical purposes Buddhistic archi¬ 
tecture ends, and the Brahmanic and the jain begin their 
heyday of glory, which they have maintained until to-day. 
For about this period, or shortly after. Buddhism, which 
had become diluted into Mahayanism already by many a 
Brahmin, ±ougb Buddhist born, teacher like Nagaijuna 
and Kumarajiva, was absorbed by Puranic Hinduism, and 
ceased to exist as a separate faith. The buildings of the 
Gupta and Harsba periods of Hinduistic revival, which 
witnessed the birth of a iCalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Varahami- 
hira, Samudragupta, Harsba, and Baoa. the period so very 
enthusiastically described by the Chinese pilgrims, the 
period which produced a sculpture such as that of the 
Buddhas of Samath, did not achieve great gems of archi¬ 
tecture. To surmise from a few isolated examples what old 
schools of style might have been is too daring, and so, till 
better and more material Is available, it is wise to confine 
otir remarks to discovered specimens. 

The caves of Elephanta, the Kallasa Temple, and the 
Sabhas at Eliora, the earlier temples of Badami, Pattadakal, 
and Aihole, may have been finished before the eighth or 
ninth century. Elephanta, within an hour's reach from 
Bombay, though it has suffered much at the hands of the 
foreigners, especially the Portuguese, and from the climatic 
conditions, still contains some splendid sculptures, of which 
the so-called Trimurti is familiar to many. 

The Kailasa Temple is a masterpiece of architectural 
skill, a hill being chiselled away to make a temple, and 
contains some very 6ne sculptures. Besides this Brahmanic 
creation the Buddhists and Jains executed beautiful shrines 
and halls out of living rock, the chief of which may be 
mentioned; the Indra-Sahha. Badami Temple contains 
some of the most spirited evjer executed by the Hindus, 
and at Aihole one can see an unbroken sequence of styles 
from th& fifth century to the fourteenth, from the earliest 
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Brahminicai cg^ve to the latest medieval temple. The 
ratbas of Mahabalipuram, thirty-five miles south of Madras, 
must have been erected during this period; for inscriptions 
record therein the PaJlava kings under whose patronage 
they were executed. Here one can see all the stages from 
the time that the chisel was first applied to the rock, to the 
most perfecdy finished ratha—the Dharmaraja ratha. 
Beside the rathas (Sanskrit, " ratha " a chariot), dedicated to 
the five Pandavas, there are other rathas. like the Ganesa 
ratha, which might have served as a model or at least a 
source of inspiration for the gigantic creations of the Chola 
Emperors. Besides these architectural triumphs Maha¬ 
balipuram contains some verj' fine sculptures, among 
which may be mentioned the penance of Aijuna, the descent 
of the Ganges, its Naga, bull, and monkey sculptures. 
Other Pailava buildings of this period erected at Kan- 
ch], the Pailava capital (mentioned in the conquests of 
Samudra-Gupta and by Hiuen Thsang), are the temples 
dedicated to Kailasanatha, Muktesvara, and Vatkuntha 
Pernmal, The earlier temple of Sangameswar, and the 
slightly later one. the Virupaksha at PattadakaJ, dearly 
show the South Indian influence, although to designate 
the temples of Dharwar and Mysore, the name Hoysala, or 
the still more incorrect description “ Chalukya," has been 
invented. Sangameswar is now partly in ruins, while 
Virupaksha, like most of the temples of Mysore and 
Dharwar, is still dedicated to divine worship. 

From the tenth century onwards building activity ceased 
definitely in Upper India, though it still continued unabated 
in Central and South and in Greater India. 

The medieval temples which have come down to us can 
be divided locally as Orlssan, Hoysala, Dravidian, and 
Jain, though the classification r^arding Dravidian and 
Jain is far from being correct, as some at least of the 
temples in South India were originally Jain and became 
converted thereafter into Hindu uses. The Jain archi¬ 
tecture of the northern branclj, the Swetambaras, differs 
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considerably from that of their southern brothers, the 
Digambaras, and in its 'latter phases has borrowed much 
from the building canons of the so-called Indo-Mughal and 
Rajput schools. Further, some of their structures have a 
very close resemblance to those of the Onssan or the so- 
called Aryavarta school, so that it is absolutely impossible 
to say which is which from architecture alone without the 
aid of iconography. The Hoysala is only another variety of 
the Dravidian, and the Dravidian has not only influenced 
temple building throughout Mysore and Dharwar, but has 
located some of its temples even at Brindavan. Its 
influence, not only in sculpture, but also in architecture, 
can be traced even in Ceylon, Java, Bali, and Cambodia; 
for of all the Indian races the Tamils are the greatest 
colonizers, and they are found to-day not only in Africa, 
the islands of the Pacific and India Oceans, but also in 
Central America and the West Indies. 

Of the temples of Orissa, the best representatives of the 
so-called Aryavarta or the indo-Aryan style, those that 
stand to-day, in spite even of the kind attentions of the 
Public Works Department, the Knglish Army officers, and 
tourists, were erected between the ninth and the fourteenth 
centuries. The Navagraha Temple, the Bhu vanes ward 
Linga Raya, the Rayarani, the Kona^ka, the Mukteswara, 
and the white pagoda of Puri, are the best representatives 
of this school. Many have eitpatiated on the merits of the 
Mukteswara and the Linga Raya, Rajaram contains some 
very fine sculptures, and possesses with the Konarka the 
special merit of offending, if not shocking, European taste. 
Konarka, or the black pagoda, is a vimana constructed to 
represent a chariot—the chariot of the sun—and was 
dedicated to that deity and might have drawn its inspiration 
from a similar and earlier one at Tanjore. The temple of 
Chidambaram contains a vimana shrine, and Vijayanagar 
possessed one till recently, a stone car, till the attention of 
the local collector was drawn to it. To the white pagoda 
addition? have been in progress, and, though the site of 
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Jagannath is very ancient, it is difficult to say whether 
originally it was Hindu at all. 

The earlier of the Jain temples at Parswanath, Sacrun^ 
jaya, Ranpur, and Mount Abu belong to this period. On 
the Mount Abu Temples a special monograph might be 
written. The Vimala Saha and the Tejpal temples are 
real gems of Upper Indian and Jaiti art, ia spite of their 
stiff and conventional sculpture, unnecessarily stereotyped 
by strict religious canons. The interior of these temples is 
a perpetual feast and a delight to the eyCj in spite of their 
sometimes cloying richness, and reminds one rather of the 
highest accomplishments of a jeweller or of a filigree-maher 
than of a sculptor or architect. Not only is the inside of 
these Jain temples, their arches being some of the most 
graceful and exquisite in the world, such as to charm anon- 
looker, but their exterior appearance also leaves a delightful 
impression. Another beauty of Jain architecture is their 
artistic grouping of temples on holy hills and the perfect 
place they assume in the lap of Mother Nature—a true 
monument and architectural symbolism of the silent, deep, 
meditative spirit of the Tirthamkars—“xAhimsa.” No one 
can easily forget the impression that Satrunjaya makes on 
him. The holy hill is ascended in the morning with a 
pure body and a pure mind. No food is permitted to be 
cooked on the bill, no noise, no turmoil, and one should not 
sleep on the holy hill, nor take a horse or a pony. There 
amidst its forest of temples a calm prevails and a peace 
which one can experience in no other place of worship. 
The temples of Ranpur also form a striking group, and 
the same may be smd to a limited extent of other holy 
hills of the Jainas. One wonders whether the Hindus 
borrowed this beautiful grouping of their temples with 
such exquisite effect amid the cocoa-nut palms and other 
trees,—as so successfully achieved at Madura, Chidam¬ 
baram. Conjeveram, Srirangam, and many another temple 
city of South India, as well as at Benares, Mathura, and 
Bhuvaneswar,—from the Jaips or the Jains from them. 
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Their co*religioTiists of the South produced some of their 
finest buildings in Mysore and South Canara, and chiselled 
out the huge Tirthamkara statues, as those of Sravana 
Belgola, Karikala, Yenur, and many another place, which, 
even to-day, strike one with awe and wonder at the deep, 
imperturbable calm majesty of these figures, the loftiest of 
which, the Gomateswara statue, stands to a sheer height 
of 5S feet—a greater proclamation of the Jain faith than 
anything else. Their dipadans, or light-carrying pillars, 
among which may be mentioned those at Mudabidri and 
Yenur, are graceful and lovely in the extreme, and form an 
ornament to the skies of South Canara. 

The H indus of Mysore, not to be outdone by this neigh¬ 
bouring Jain activity, produced some of the gems which are 
even to-day the pride of Mysore—the temples of Halebid, 
Belur, Somnathpur, Sringiri, Nuggehalli, and Devanhalli— 
and adorned them with sculptures which excite the admira¬ 
tion of architects. These triple or double temples, and the 
sculptures that adorn their plinths, are masterpieces of 
human ingenuity and patience. Few there are who have 
not praised the friezes of Halebid and Belur—friezes larger 
and more ornate than anything else of their kind in the 
world. 

Turning now to greater India, Ceylon, Java, Bali, and 
Cambodia, we find that their greatest period of building 
activity, though begun a century or two earlier than the 
tenth, practically ends with the thirteenth or the fourteenth. 
The Indian colonists, first Brahmin and then Buddhist, 
carried with them the South Indian building traditions, and, 
drawing nurture and inspiration from the same source which 
had erected a Brihadiswara, '^Minakshi'' and Nataraja 
temple, did the same to enrich Polanurawa, Angkor Thom, 
Angkor Vat, Bay on, and the innumerable temples of Java, 
Buddhist and Hindu. Inscriptions record that a Chola 
king of this period gave land to a Buddhist temple, and the 
connection of Buddhism with South India is too well known 
to need nfUntion. The Buddhist influence is clearly trace- 
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able even in some of the ancient Tamil classics like the 
Manimekhalai (mentioned often in the Jatakas as the 
goddess of the ocean) and the SHappadikaram, From 
South India hailed many a Buddhist teacher, adventurous 
enough to leave a mark even on China and Burma. 

The pagodas of Angkor Thom, Angkor Vat, Bayon, and 
others in Cambodia, are purely Brahmanic, and have not yet 
been fully investigated ; still, enough has been done to give 
us an idea of what they look Hkc. The walls of some of 
these are the story-books of Hinduism, and depict the chief 
episodes of the Ramayana and other Hindu works be¬ 
longing to the Idhasa-Purana group; though many of the 
sculptures have, as usual, become the prey of Furopeau 
rapacity and enrich the various Continental collections, still 
we think enough may still be left for a proper study. The 
peculiarity of these sculptures is that they are the only 
specimens of Hindu achievement in sunk relief sculpture— 
an art which was rarely practised in the Mother Country. 
In Java Buddhist architecture claims our attention equally 
with the Brahmanic, and the temples of Boro liudur, 
Parambanam^ as well as the numerous fanes of the Dung 
Plateau, were hnished before the fourteenth century. Not 
only is this island rich in architecture, hut some of its sculp¬ 
tures are exquisite. From here, as well as from Ceylon, 
building traditions were carried out to Burma and Pagan, 
and gave rise to some of the splendid pagodas there, as that 
of Shwe-dagon, In this, as in everything else, the Tamils 
played a considerable part. In the early centuries of the' 
Christian era their ships reached “ Chavakkam " (the name 
for Java in Tamil) and many another island in the Pacific, 
and Tamil literature is replete with allusions to distant sea 
voyages. The ships of Rajaraja the Great threatened 
Burma, Pegu, Ceylon, and most of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and planted pillars of victory in these foreign lan ^Q, 
Kashmir escaped the violence of the Islamic cyclone dU 
the fifteenth century, and developed an architecture of its 
own and began to erect buildings in an indigetibus style. 
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which was a product of the Greco-Roman and Perso- 
Indian influence of the frontier. The best example of this 
style, to which the name of Indo-Doric has been given by 
some scholars, is the ruins of the temple of Martanda. 
Nepal, however, continued to escape the storm till the last, 
and consequently developed an architecture mostly of wood, 
the most important examples being scattered throughout 
the valley, as at Khat-mandu, Bhatgaon, Pasupati, etc. 
it has been remarked by many an observer that Nepal 
contains more shrines than houses, and that the valley is the 
only place in India, except Malabar and some portions of 
Travancore, where the Hindu culture is found vrithout 
admiration of Islam, and hence no wonder that the building 
material of the extreme South as well as of the extreme 
North should be chiefly of wood and their architeciura] 
styles have so much in common. 

Buddhism, banished from the rest of India, finds here its 
last resting-place, and has a hitter struggle to maintain itself 
from being swallowed by aggressive Hinduism in its Tantric 
Shakti form, and mirrors to one the days before Sankara 
began his religious campaigns. The religion of the 
enlightened one, though now it has only a few followers in 
the land of its birth, still is the religion of most of the 
Singalese in the neighbouring island of Ceylon, of the 
Burmese, Cambodians, Chinese, Mongolians, and J apanese, 
and Tibetans, and, in fact, of more than two-thirds of the 
population of Asia, to whom it brought not only the forms 
of this Hinduistic faith, but also Indian cultivation, culture, 
and traditions. Jainism, which was once supreme in the 
South of India, and produced the earliest works of the Tamil 
and Canarese literatures, and was enthroned at Madura, 
TinneveUi, anu Kanchi, was forced to retreat to Mysore 
and Canara, permitting its temples to be converted into 
Saiva shrines Even here it is fast losing ground, through 
the aggresshc onslaughts of the militant faiths. However, 
in Guzerat and Rajputana it continues a very glorious and 
useful pef-iod j)f building an^ charitable activities. Thus we 
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See that oral] the forms of Hinduistic faith Brahtnanism or 
Hinduism, especially in its Puranlc form, became the 
dominant religion of tndia~^a faith which through the 
vigorous onslaughts of a Kumarila and a Sankara, 
not only established its Sannyasis and Maths at Kumba- 
conum, Madura, Dvaraica, and Brindavan, but also perched 
them on the heights of the Himalayas at Badarlnath and 
Kedaranath and influenced the thought of Benares, 
Mathura, and Hashmir, In the South Tirujnana Sam- 
bandar expelled the Jains from Madura, and the religious 
Chola rulers, following the cue, dedicated villages in 
Ceylon and in Burma to maintain the Saiva temple at 
Tanjore, not disdaining even to extend their spite to 
Vaishnavisin, many of whose temples they converted into 
Saiva shrines, the character which they still retain to-day, 
and consigning the idols found there to the sea, sarcastically 
remarking that, since the birthplace of Vishnu vras the sea, 
he would be far happier there than on land. 

While such was the state of things in the North, in the 
South one Hindu power had risen and been shattered on 
the banhs of the Tungabhadra, and another was rearing its 
head, like a forest conflagration, on the Sahyadri hills. 
The Empire of Vijayanar, during its brief period of power, 
took up the building traditions of the Chola period, and its 
viceroys in the different provinces worthily added to the 
already existing fanes at Tanjore, Chidanbaram, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Kanchi, and many another South Indian 
temple city. They endowed afresh the revenues of the 
already existing temples, as the Brihadlswara at Tanjore, 
Minakshi at Madura, and Nataraja at Chidambaram ; Sri- 
rangam and Kumbhakonam owed some of their additions to 
the patronage of these monarchs or their viceroys, and so 
did ]ambukeswaram, Rameswaram, and others. But the 
chief buildtng activity centred in Madura, the capital of the 
Pandyan kingdom, and here Tirumal Nayak erected his 
palace and choultry, and probably added a Mandapam or 
two to the temple. At Rameswaram their -work was 
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seconded and continued by the Setupati rajas, and later on 
by tbe Nettukottal Chettis, who are still tbe greatest patrons 
of building in South India. Every South Indian shrine 
grew up by degrees:, and even to-day additions are being 
made, or old parts replaced or built over; so much so that 
it is not possible to give definite dates without running 
great risks. They all grew up from a centra] shrine, now 
generally the Garbha-grlha of the chief idol, and received 
additions gradually. The major ones contain, besides the 
principal shrine, several other less important ones, each 
with a small Gopuram or Vim ana of its own, and contain at 
least two Prakaras, or procession paths, lotus tanks, 
mandapas for tbe housing of temple paraphernalia, as well 
as for dancing or recitals, or special autumnal or spring 
festivals, a Mulasthana where tbe original deity stays, an 
outer shrine where the Utsava Vigraha or the processional 
deity stays, two or three more outer enclosures, and at the end 
the dhvajastambha, or flagstaff, and beyond it the entrance 
gateways surmounted by huge Gopurams, Beyond the 
Gopuram there are what are called Asthana Mandapas, and 
generally the smaller temples have their lotus tanks. 
Inside the outer wall several have Mandapas. covered and 
running through at least a part of the way where pil^ims 
may rest or be fed during the temple feasts. Such is, in 
short, the description of a Southern temple, of which there 
are three kinds—-major, middle, and minor. 

If the temples of Madura and Jambukeswaram contain 
the most graceful lotus tanks, the temple city of Srirangam 
has the biggest and the largest number of Prakaras. 
Rameswaram and Chidambaram have the most graceful and 
the largest halls. In particular that at Rameswaram is the 
largest hall in the world, and strikes one with awe at the 
amount of human labour and love expended upon it. The 
temples of Titinevelly, Tadpatri, Vellore, Tenkasi, and 
Burmadesam belong to the middle class, and most of these 
are complete without the tank, which is a feature only of 
ihc Tltincv^Uy t!£iTipl€:. This form of temple construction 
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did not stop with South India alone, but was carried also 
to Northern India, where one finds the best effects produced 
bj^ a combination of the North Indian and South Indian 
style, as at Brindavan, whose present Swami haib from 
Snrang'ain> firupati and Vijayanagaram also borrowed 
this style, and the miscalled ChaJultyan was only a modifi¬ 
cation of it. At the remains of Hampi or Vijayanagaram 
only a cursory glance is possible, as it deserves in itself a 
monograph. The descriptions of Nuniz and Paes tell us 
it must have been one of the grandest and richest cities 
of the East \ but of this the chief remains now are only the 
Vitthalaswami's temple, the Garden Pavilion Council Hall, 
and the elephant stables. It only remains now to add that 
besides these temples the Rajputs and the Marathas built 
many beautiful palaces, as well as some graceful bridges, 
embankments, and lakes. Especially the Rajputs had a 
most artistic eye, not only for architecture, but also for 
Nature, and erected their palaces either in the midst of an 
artificial lake or other sheet of water, or at least with a 
water front. In this respect Udaipur, the last stronghold of 
Hinduism—a house which boasts of never having given its 
daughters to the Mughals^the house which has made the 
name of Indian womanhood live for all time—the place 
adorned by a Padmini and other great daughters of India, 
justly boasts of having the most beautiful buildings. The 
Jagan Mandir, in the midst of the lake, the palace of 
Udaipur, the temple of Ekalingt, the Chattris. the Maha- 
satis, the tower of victory at Chitor, and other buildings, 
were due to this royal house. Besides Udaipur Jodhpur^ 
Dig, Datia, Gwalior, and Mysore, have their palaces as 
well as their private buildings of extraordinary beauty, 
several of them erected quite recently. So we find that 
sculpture and architecture is still a living, though fast dying, 
art in India, and seems to survive in the South at least, in 
spite of the Public Works Department The recent 
additions to the Rameswaram, Chidambaram, and Tiruchun- 
door temples, and the erection of new temples, as at Kaladi 
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and Sringeri, show that the master architects of the South, 
like their brothers of the hforth, know their business and the 
requirements of their country and climate far better than 
the architect who refuses to understand the needs of a tropi¬ 
cal climate, or of a conservative people, but goes on build¬ 
ing triumphantly practically flat structures, or monstrosities. 
Instances can be picked out, province by province, though 
one is sufficient to throw light on the matter. Let us take 
the High Court of judicature at Madras and the Presidency 
College. The former owed its inspiration chiefly to an 
Indian master-builder, and the latter, the Presidency College, 
to the esthetics of the Public Works Department. What 
a contrast! The High Court is an ornament as viewed 
from the beach, and a thing of beauty, with its light rotating 
and flashing, and its domes scintillating against a glorious 
tropical sky, and the Presidency College—the less said 
about it the belter. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MCETING of the Association was held on Monday. April 24, 1922, at 
the Caxton Hail, Westminster, when a paper was read by K. N. 
Sitaram, Esq., entitled “ Some Aspects of Indian Architecture, chiefly 
Hinduistic." F, W. Thomas, Esq*, m.a., (Librarian of the 

India Office) was in the choir. The following ladies and gentlemen, 
among others, were present: General Sir Edmund Barrow, c.c.a., 
c.c.s*t., and Lady Barrera', Sir Lionel Jacob, k.c.s.i., and Lady Jacob, 
Sir Krishna G. Gupta, k.c.S.i*, Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir William 
Ovens Qark, Mr. F. H. Brown, c.t.E., Mr. J. B, Pennington, Colonel 
Warden, Colonel Dantra, i.m.r, (retired), Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. 
R. Sewell. Colonel Lowry, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Robertson, Miss F. R. 
Scatcherd, Mr. F. J, P. Richter, Mr. C. P, Caspersr. Mr. J, S. 
Dhunjibboy, Rev. W, Stanton, &d., Mrs. Drury, Mr. Walmsiey. 
Captain Skeelee, Mr. V, R. Ranganalhan, Mr. Salmon, Miss Bate. 
Mrs, W. G. .Maatlcr, Miss Wiseman, Miss R. Powell, Miss Nina 
Comer, .Mr. L N. Thaltore, Mr. Mubarik Ali, Miss Chomley, Mr. 
F. W. Westbrook, Major Gtbbertson, Mrs. Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giles, .Mrs, Rowley, Mrs. Drakouks, and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Hon. 
Secretary. 

The CtiAiRSitAN': Ladies and gentlemen, it ts my privilege to intro¬ 
duce to you the lecturer, Mr, K. N. Sitaram. Perhaps Mr. Sitaram 
hardly needs an introduction, since he has already introduced himself 
to this Association in an Interesting speech which he delivered on 
the occasion of Mr. Cotton's lecture. However, I may go so far as to 
mention that Mr. Sjtaram is a Tamil Brahmin j and I venture to say 
that, if he were to give us an account of the manner of his educa¬ 
tion Md bringing-up in all the strictness of the Brahmin doctrine and 
training, he would he able to provide U5 with a lecture not less in¬ 
teresting than that which we are hoping to hear this afternoon. Mr. 
Sitaram's preparation has not been in any respect a narrow one. He 
Has travelled, I believe, practically all over India, and Has visited 
most ol the temples and the edifices which He is going to describe 
and illustrate to us. He has been in England and Europe for a lime 
limited to a comparatively few months, and the manner in which he 
has absorbed European ways of life and European languages has 
been rather an eye-opener to those who have witnessed the process. 
He is the first of his countrymen, I think, who has taken up the sub¬ 
ject of Indian architecture in general, and he has many European pre¬ 
decessors In the study of it. But I am sure that he will shed new light 
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upon it. Wilhour further preface I will call up^ him to ^ 

lecture, entitled **Some Aspects of Indian Architecture, chiee> 

Hinduistic.” (Applause.) 

The paper was then read. 

The CiiAiRfAX: Ladies and gentlemen, in his paper r. i 
necessarilv* covered a very wide area in space and time: m space 
especially! because we have always to remember that the civili^tion 
of India was not confined to India, but, just as there xvas a Greek 
sphere which dominated the eastern Mediterranean, just as there was 
a Roman sphere which dominated the whole of the Mcdiierr^ean and 
the surrounding lands, so there was an Indian sphere of civdiaatimi. 
the influence of which extended far beyond the limits of India. Mr. 
Sitaram has illustrated this from the architecture of Java, Burma. 
Siam and Cambodia* He might have given illustrations from a still 
wider field. He might have shown how the ^^itecture of India 
influenced in early days the countries of Central ^.a, and hm. U was 
felt in China, and to a certain extent, perhaps, m Japan and the JIalay 
countries. This is a point which I think we should nev« lose sight 
Of. that the civiliaation of India was an extensive thing, the particular 
effects of which we always may expect to find very widely spread, U 
is also a very ample extent of time w hich Mr. SUaram s paper covers. 
He tells us that there is evidence of buildings and of skill m archi¬ 
tecture going back beyond the Mauryan period- Of this carliia 
architecture, he informs us, very little remains. Indeed, he motioned 
onlv the rough Cyclopean masonry of the old city of Rajagriha ; and, 
of OOMTSK, the question to what extent architecture m stone existed 
in ancient India prior to Asoka has always been a puztlmg one- 
Perhaps some contribution to the solution of this question will be 
afforded by the continuation of Sir John Marshall's excavations at 
Taxila, which have disclosed a settlement which »s probably pre- 
Asokan, Thfi oxcavalions have shown the foundations of buildings 
of rough-hewn stone. Of course we have always to reckon with 
various possibilities. No doubt it was often the case in the oldest 
arehitecture of India that just the foundations were of stone and the 
actual upper structure wras of wrood and plaster only. If the extent 
to which architecture in stone existed in early times in India is thus 
a matter not absolutely free from obscurity, there is no question of 
the perfection of workmanship with which the surviving remains of 
the Mauryan period and the architeclurc associated with the name of 
Asoka presents us. The polish and finish of the stonework arc really 
marvellous- It is, no doubt, the fact that in all the earliest architec¬ 
ture of India we can trace a strong influence from Persia and Assyria; 
but. all the same, the perfection which Hindu architecture bears at its 
very commencement is something extremely striking. It is^not pos¬ 
sible to followr Mr. Sitaram through the whole of hi,s disquisition and 
to note points of interest or points of agreement or disagreement. I 
observe that he demurs strongly to the recognition of a Chaiukyan 
style of architecture, and he is determined, like a patriotic Dravidiati, 
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Ihftf 'a of the Dravidlar. school. How 

haH * ^ doubt, experts will discuss; but afJ of those who have 

c^^PodXTMtl, architecture of Western India, more 

^ y l^^re, will a^ree that the pnae is worth contendinj? 
w' ,hT^ tJ^c^orks of Hindu architecture this is the triumph 
and the preatest achievement. I shell leave Mr. Sitaram to settle the 

3 tthudT to'wf ^ i Lnterested in Mr. Sitaram's 

IIh^numtion on that point. To most of us nowadays art is a matter 

♦ A sesthetic is identical more or less with the 

study 0/ the beautiful; but at the same time there is a not udvei^; 

vhL rlto deal also with the uplv 
tilth rile curious, with the artificial, with the interesting, and a 

o ask Mr. Sitarm whether the question which he asks himsdf ^ 
HiLu to whether 

I., <H ™.,„ - -v.axr„ir ^c~; 

to India m the course of 3 recent visit 1 n».r J ^ ^ 

for Muhammadan architecture, who w-as quite firm lu The 
skilled 

skilly m putting Stones on stones, but there is no construction in it 

irehVT”^ A " ^^tleman was engaged in the profession of 
architecture, and he ^s quite firm in his opinion. At the same time 

^d not assent to that myself, and 1 have subseqgentiv met neonle 

Tbu of ^Jubami^dan architecture of India, with the excep- 

t^ion of certain pieces which cannot be denied, is not In the front mnfc 
of the representation of fslamic architecture in the world, and that in 
India, if you wish to be in contact with real architecture and the real 
to th your attention in the first place 

ude to the great temples, let ub say, of his own Tamil counts. Does 
regard them from the wsthetic point of view? Does he ask hlnv 

Jould nfi^TT ^^Til ^ that I 

todd not help but be impressed by the spettade of those aspiring 

gopur.-uns rising into the blue skies of south Jmlia amidst the palm 

g^es and so on; all that I found extremely impressive. ThenT^of 

r T T *" in detail, when we turn to 

the manels of ^ulpture and decoration, we cannot withhold our 
unqualified astonishment and admiration for the achievements of ,he 

th^Th' 7 r '* •-» ^ying «h«t the Hindus approach 

the sub,ect of architecture and work in stone partly in the s^rit S 

jeweUers. However, one feels rifat that cannot be Vhe real 2 l?anT 

S“enr -ffioicntly Liizl 

* S E 
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th« temples in ancient Greece and Rome. We should alwavs re¬ 
member that the temple plays a great part in the life of the people. 

It is not coldly shut off from their daily existence. It performs the 
duty not only of a place of i,vorshLpf but also of a place of merting 
and a museum, a place where the people go to become acquamte 
with the legends and the history of their country. I feel that in view 
of this fact we can realLte more completely what is meant by this 
magnificent variety and complication of sculpture and carved ^nerj 
in the temples: and I shall he grateful to Mr. Sitaram if he cm 
convey to us a sense of the feeling which is entertained in regard, let 
us say, to the great temples of Chidambaram and Tanjore by those 
who live in the immediate shadow of them. There Is one other j^nt 
where I should like to raise some little demur to what was said by 
Mr, Sitaram, and which I daresay has been in the minds of more thM 
one of you. Mr. Sitaram appears to have hb knife into the Public 
Works Department. No doubt the Public Works Department has 
not been impeccable in either the destructive part of its o^rations 
in connection with the Indian temples or in the constructive part. 
But, although I had no brief for that department, I i^noi help 
thinking that Mr. Sitaram ascribes far too much to the influence of 
the department when he compares it with the depredations of the 
Indian sun and rain, or when he puts it on a level with those inroads 
of the Muhatninadafl.s which* for instance, turned the town and f^ 
of Deogiri into the Muhammadan stronghold of Daulatabud, in which 
every temple had been demolished to provide materials for mosques 
and other edifices. 1 cannot think that the PubUc W'orks Dcpati- 
ment can ever have done anything compared to what wm done in 
the fifth century by the Hun invaders, whose brief activity is attested 
by great areas of ruins, where immense quantities of broken statues 
and other debris are revealed by a sUght disturbance of the soil; and 
I think he will admit that in some places the major part of the 
devastations effected was due, not to any department of the Govern¬ 
ment, hut to the volunteer efforts of the people in connection with 
the construction of new temples, houses, and buildings of every bind. 

1 am sure we shall be grateful if those persons who are interested in 
the subject, or have experience of India and are acquainted with 
Indian architecture will give us the benefit of their impressions. 1 
myself shall espedaUy welcome impressions relafmg to the esthetic 
aspect of Indian art and to the emotional attitude which the people 
bear towards the monuments of their religion. {Applaiisc.J 

Mr. R. Seweui. said that it was a pity that accusations of van¬ 
dalism should be launched against British administrators without due 
proof to support. He was personally in a pouition to contradict 
several of the assertions nod innuendoes made by the lecturer; but as 
time was limited he would only at present refer to one of these 
namely, the charge that the Collector of the Bel lary District had 
destroyed the atone car at Vijayanagar. He himself (the speaker) 
was the Cbltector in question, qnd so far from destroying the car he 
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v «s 5 st 3 nce of the Di^rtrict Engineer, to 
. hen Visiting ^ijayanagar about thirty years aeo in mm 
pany Jirh that officer, he noticed that the stonoTr/meworrof Thr^r 
^as disinte^atji^ and cracking in aJ] directions, partly owing to 

the recent adriir” it seemed that 

f ** superstmcture, carried out bv way of 
Arch«ologicaJ Department, waa more than^he 
enabled framework could hold up. Permission being obtained from 
Goyemment the engineer, a highly experienced officef of long stand- 
ing, removed the ncwly-added superstructure, and bv cartfui under- 

SThe Lrl V*? 

mi^wT ^ ‘J"'*t™cUon, If the car had since faJJen to pieces thi 
misfortune was due simply to natura! decay. Mr. Sewell ^1^ 

id 

g ;°o “““ ''=1*!'““- 

Mr. Rice did not think Mr. Sewell could have been CblJector at 

Collector there in 1903, at which time it was in perfect order 

q-.tion as to whether tfe temp^^ oi 
beautiful, one had to rLem- 

«r, in dealing with an orients! nation like India their j 

of ail tr; to put oneself m the place of the Indian. The same thZ 

to music; to him Western music was entrandn? 

Lrne^l *■« '‘ble to appreciate Indian music. Th^ 

^m td Z r was entrancing to 

^ to appreclte 

Europe^) music to a certain Tea lib ^ appreciate 

with thTS^^r^ Muhammadan architecture as compared 

With the Hindu w-as because he was more familiar with the 

nr^cloji: style of arthititf'ftfr* ■ ■. ■ ■ Muhatii-- 

* F, _r iJislajicc he im^ht have travelled 

m Europe and seen the Moorish architecture In tL ai^ 

of m Europe like the Hindu architecture, but with tL Ta one Z 
more or Jess familiar^ ui the same wav th^af -aV ^ ^ 

jw.»England. 

churd,.., bu. d«!r.d d ™n,for.bbfc.E,«id.. Th. leau^'t'd Aid 
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nothing about domestic arehitcchire. He (the speaker) ^d 
in Imfc for thirty-five years, most of hb expeneoce bang m the 
Punjab and on the western frontier. There were »me excell^t 
huildings there. The lecturer had said that the buddmp of Tndm 
had been spoiled by foreigners, but the buildings m the no 
India which attracted the admiration of all ^=“1 
foreigners. When travelling in the Punjab he had seen hisses, 
particularly in the villages, in which the people spent their ives, 

which were not fit to live io- ^ *1. * 

Mr. ThaKORE said that in coonectioo with vandalism use o 

ancient buildings for courts, etc., turning them into a 
ture of nld and new, had ceased after 1900. He also 
no compliment to the British to compare favouraWy with the Muham 
madati v^dalism about i ioo a-D. 

Regarding domestic architecture, he said that the houses, exc^i 
where poverty prevented, were essentially hygiemcally constructed, 

Hindu architecture was beautiful also- 

The LECTtiBER, referring to the question of the beauty or 0 ^ 
of Indian buildings, pointed out that Indian 

an Indian just as Western architecture appealed to m Engtlshm , 
it was the product of the country, and it reflected the spirit and 
genius of the race. Hindu and Mussulman architecture must n«^ 
tarilv be different from Western architecture. In W«tem 
ture the idea was to bring in light and exclude cold, whereas Eastern 
architecture was designed to shut out light bring " 

that the principles governing the two kinds o arc J ec ^ ^ 

different With regard to the Public Works ,f 

not created a single beautiful building In the view not ooly of himself, 
Sm ^rEnglisLen as well. He had not dealt rrith the quests 
of domestic iLbitecture in his paper owing to the length of time 

""Mr. a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and 

lecturer, whkh was carried by acclamation- 

The Chairhsn having thanked the meeting on behalf of the lec¬ 
turer and himself, the proceedings terminated. 
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INDIA IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS; 
WHAT SHE GAINS 

Bv Sir Valextine Chirol 

If asked what is the conspicuous event which has made the 
year 1919 a great landmark in the constitutional history of 
Indi^ most people will naturally reply that it was the 
passing of the Government of India Act, which laid the 
foundations of responsible government in India, and sub¬ 
stituted for an essentially autocratic, if paternal, system of 
government the beginnings of a democratic system based, 
though still only partly and subject to many restrictions 
and safegu^ds, on the responsibility of Indian ministers to 
elective legislatures consisting mainly of Indians. On the 
merits or demerits of that momentous statute I do not 
pmpose to dwell. I only wish to point out that, whether 
wise or unwise, it merely gave effect in the sphere of Indian 
governance and administration to the profo un d change 
which had been introduced earlier in the same year into 
the constitutional relationship of India to the rest of the 
Empire, when she was admitted to sign on her own behalf 
the Peace Treaty of Versailles, and became an original 
member of the League of Nations under the Covenant 
embodied in that Treaty. The status of India until then 
had been merely one of dependency—a great dependency, 
no doubt, but still only a dependency of the Empire. At 
Versailles she was formally lifted out of that status into a 
new status of partnership, which placed her on the same 
level as all the other nations of the British Empire who 
affixed their signatures to the Peace Treaty, and became 
original members of the League of Nations. This change 
had been already foreshadowed during the war when in 
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recognition of her great war services India bad been for 
the first lime drawn into the inner councils of the Empire, 
and represented not only by the Secretary of State, hut by 
distinguished Indians who took their seats at both the 
Imperial ^Tar Conferences held in London side by side 
with British ministers and with the prime ministers of the 
self-governing Dominions. It had been foreshadowed also 
in the famous declaration of August 20, 19* 7 » which it 
was laid down on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
that the purpose of British policy in India is “the 
progressive realization of responsible Government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire.” But it was at 
Versailles—not merely in a British Act of Parliament 
which after all only has force of law within the Empire, 
but in an international treaty no less binding on all the 
other signatory Powers than on the British signatories—- 
that the recognition of India’s new status in the Empire 
was placed for the first time on record nr&i ei ar&i, and in 
no way more formally and solemnly than by her enrolment 
as an original member of the League of Nations. 

From this point of view alone the position of India as a 
member of the League deserves. 1 think, more attention 
than it has generally received. But equally deserving of 
attention seem to me to be the part which India has 
actually played in the activities of the League and the 
reaction of those activities upon India herself. Both have 
been far more important and beneficial than the general 
public, either at home or in India, has probably hitherto 
realized, and it seemed to me that at a time when a certain 
sense of disappointment has for various reasons succeeded 
to the perhaps over-sanguine hopes originally based all 
over the world on the creation of the League, and also in a 
narrower field, on the enactment of India's new constitu¬ 
tional charter, it might be useful to show that, in connec¬ 
tion at least with the subject I am putting before you this 
afternoon, there is no reason whatever for discouragement. 

The League of Nations, 4s you know, created during the 
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Paris Peace Conference, was composed originally of all ihe 
powers allied or associated in the Great War, the United 
States alone having ultimately held aloof from it, as the 
American Congress declined to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles in which its convenant was enshrined. Many of 
the Powers that remained neutral during the war have since 
then joined it, as well as two of the ex-enemy Powers, 
Austria and Bulgaria, and the admission of the other ex¬ 
enemy Powers, and even of Soviet Russia, is probably only 
a (Question of time and expediency. As at present con¬ 
stituted, the League consists of a Council and an Assembly* 
and it has a permanent Secretariat. Its seat is at Geneva. 
The constitution of the League has no analogy in ordinary 
constitutional law, It is equally impossible to consider the 
Council as an upper and the Assembly as a lower chamberi 
or the former as invested with the executive power and the 
latter with the legislative. Under its covenant the League 
exerts its action through the instrumentality of both the 
Council and the Assembly, though their respective rights 
and duties were on some points left vague, and still are. 
On the Council, which is the smaller body. Great Britain 
represents the British Empire. India and the self- 
governing Dominions have their separate representation in 
the Assembly which for the time being meets yearly. Two 
sessions have been hitherto held, in the autumn of 1920 and 
1921 respectively, and I hope you will agree with me that 
the share taken by the representatives of India on both 
^casions in the proceedings of the Assembly, and ihe 
impression which they have produced upon their colleagues 
of other countries, have fully vindicated India’s title to 
membership of the League, 

Our Indian Empire, 1 need hardly remind you, is com- 
pwed of two very distinct parts, the larger part under 
direct British administration, the lesser, but still very 
considerable, part with nccyly one-third of the whole area, 
and more than one-quarter of the whole population, con¬ 
sisting of native States enjoying, in varytng.jJegrees, an 
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always laj^e measure of autonomy under their own heredi¬ 
tary rulers, who are feudatories of the British Crown, and 
whose relations of rights and duties with the Supreme 
Government of India are based upon treaties and engage* 
tnents in many cases more than a century old. In the two 
sessions of the Assembly of the League the Government 
of India was on both occasions represented by Sir WtUiam 
Meyer, its High Commissioner in London; the native 
States on the first occasion by the Maharajah of Kawanagar, 
probably best known to the British public as the great 
cricketer, their beloved Ranji, and on the second occasion 
by the Maharao of Kutch" and British India on the first 
occasion by Sir Ali Imam, at one time a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and on the second occasion 
by Mr. Srinivasa Sastrt, probably one of the most remark¬ 
able, and certainly one of the most respected, of Hindus, 
now a member of the Council of State at Delhi, and a 
representative of India last summer at the Imperial Con¬ 
ference in London and, last winter, at the great Washing¬ 
ton Conference. Mr. Srinivasa Sasiri, 1 may add, has 
succeeded the late Mr. Gokhale, for many years the leader 
of Indian sober and progressive opinion, as the head of 
the Society of Servants of India”-*a society founded 
about twenty years ago by Mr. Gokhale for the promotion 
of the social and moral, as welt as political, advancement of 
the peoples of India, whose members are pledged to devote 
to that cause not only all their energies, but the whole of 
their private income, and all the public emoluments they 
may receive, beyond a modest allowance for their own 
subsistence and for the maintenance of their families. In 
London and in Washington, as well as in Geneva, Mr. 
Sriniviisa Sastri's dignity of bearing, bis thorough mastery of 
our language, his rare eloquence and elevation of thought, 
combined with modesty and self-restraint, showed to 
Englishmen and to foreigners what India at her best is 
capable of producing. He had unique opportunities, and 
he rose to them. 
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The g‘i'€at work of the first Assembly of the L^igue was 
the final estabUshment of the permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice at the Hague* It had also to fix its own 
rules of procedure, and to define the relations between 
itself and the Councii. It set on foot machinery for obtain¬ 
ing amendments to the Covenant of the League, where 
these might be found necessary; it expressed weighty views 
as to the limitation of expenditure on armaments, and it 
pointed the way to the restoration of real peace in the 
world by the admission to the League, with the general 
assent of the British Empire delegations, of two ex-enemies, 
Austria and Bulgaria 1 lastly, but not least, it took some 
measures for the introduction of economy and method in 
the expenses of the League itself, (n all these important 
questions the Indian Delegation took a w'orthy and, in 
some cases, as, for instance, in advocating economy, a 
leading part. The Indian representatives have borne 
witness to the cordial relations and, Indeed, complete 
unanimity of views which prevailed amongst them, and 
though they failed to obtain an immediate assent to their 
appeal for India’s representation as a great industrial Power 
on the governing body of the Labour organization, they 
attracted universal attention to the danger of an undue 
predominance of European representation in a body which 
deals with matters affecting the world at large, and not 
least the Eastern world, at a time when it is being rapidly 
drawn into the great world stream of industrial competition. 
In 1^21 the League rendered to the cause of peace an 
invaluable service which has not, I think, yet received 
anything like the recc^nition it deserves. I allude to the 
settlement of the Silesian Question, which the Governments 
of the Allied Powers, confronted with the menace of the 
gravest disturbances, and even of armed conflicts in Silesia, 
owing to their own failure to arrive at an agreement, were 
finally driven to refer, however reluctantly, to the Council 
of the League of Kations. The solution at which the 
Council arrived was bitterly and most unfalriy i^tidzed at 
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the time, even in this country, but it has been fully justified 
by the event. The Governments of the Allied Powers had 
agreed in advance to accept the recommendations of the 
League. They were carried out on the spot with little real 
difficulty, and the settlement has worked satisfactorily and 
established peace where there was no peace before until the 
League was called in aid. The Assembly, working on 
parallel lines with the Conference at Washington, renewed 
its plea for the reduction of armaments, placing itself thus 
in line with the great American people, whose refusal so far 
to join the League has, unfortunately, so seriously curtailed 
the prestige and authority of the Society of Nations. 
Whilst it was unable to follow up Dr, Nansen’s request for 
Government credits for the alleviation of famine in Russia, 
it gave its fullest support and sympathy to his appeal to 
philanthropic generosity. The Indian Delegation con¬ 
tinued its crusade in favour of economy, and obtained the 
adoption of a proposal which it had made unsuccessfully in 
the preceding year for an outside committee of control over 
the estimates and accounts of the Secretariat and the 
IniernationaJ Labour Bureau. 

But it was on a question closely affecting the interests and 
sentiment of India—via., the treatment of Indians outside 
India, and especially in other parts of the Empire—that 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s intervention produced the deepest 
impression. His opportunity came with a discussion in 
regard to the administration of the mandatory territories. 
The Powers that had received mandate and had been 
charged with their execution on behalf of the League were, 
he said, quoting the language used in another part of the 
Covenant, "duly instructed to regard the liberties of their 
subjects as a sacred trust of civilization." But he was 
alarmed at certain indications of a tendency, already made 
manifest in some of their Dominions, to introduce a colour- 
bar, to make invidious distinctions between white and 
coloured races, and even to subject coloured populations 
within thiir areas to deplorable hardships and even 
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indignities. He was anxious, therefore, to take time by the 
forelock, and to request these mandatory Powers to dis¬ 
charge the trust committed to them with discretion, and 
with a due regard to its sacred character. He appealed in 
particular to his friend, Lord Robert Cecil, and his disdn- 
guished colleagues in the representation of South Africa on 
the League, so to use their undoubted moral authority and 
influence that neither he nor his successor in the represen¬ 
tation of India, nor Japan, the Asiatic Power permanently 
represented in tlie Council of the League, should ever find 
it necessary to come on to that platform and tell the 
Assembly that Asiatics were worae off under the trustees of 
the League than under the Germans themselves, who had, 
at least, never proclaimed a colour-bar, or imported invidious 
racial distinctions into their colonial laws and regulations. 
This was a courageous and dignified appeal to which the 
members of an assembly recruited from nearly all parts of 
the world could not remain indifferent. It was at the same 
time a reminder to ourselves, and to all other parts of the 
British Empire, that, if we should ever be faithless to 
our duties in this respect towards India, she is now, as a 
member of the League of Nations, in a position to lay her 
case before a great tribunal whose moral authority neither 
the Imperial Government nor the Governments of the self- 
governing Dominions can afford to disregard. 

I have dealt so far with the great and dignified part that 
India has played within the League of Nations, 1 will 
now say a few w'ords about the reaction of the League of 
Nations upon India herself. This has made itself felt most 
conspicuously and usefully in the sphere of Labour, and at 
3 particularly important juncture for India. Labour, in the 
sense in which we generally use the word in this country, 
is a force that has only come into existence in relatively 
quite recent times, for only in quite recent limes has the 
introduction of great modern industries, and especially the 
rapid development of a great cotton industry, led to the 
concentration in the principaj centres of fargffe bodies of 
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industrial population. Until then agriculture was practic¬ 
ally the only great Indian industry, and it is upon the 
abundance of agricultural labour that the modem manu¬ 
facturing industries have drawn for the labour that they in 
turn require. To the present day the industrial workers in 
the cities are for the most part primarily agricultural 
labourers, attracted by the prospect of more lucrative 
employment from their own more or less distant country- 
side, where at certain seasons of the year there is little 
work to he done on the land. It became the custom for 
rural districts to send their men into the towns, where they 
work for a few months, going away again after they had 
put by a little money, and returning once more after they 
had exhausted their hoard. These migrations became 
more and more regular, and took place on a larger scale as 
the demand for labour increased. This is the feature 
which has hitherto markedly differentiated the problem of 
Indian labour from that of British labour. There has not 
yet grown up in India an industrial population permanently 
rooted in the towns, but Labour has begun to be conscious 
of its power, and with that consciousness labour troubles 
in the form with which we are familiar at home—namely, 
disputes between employers and employed, strikes and 
lock-outs—have grown ominously frequent. There have 
been Strikes, not only in the big cotton mills and jute mills 
and other large manufacturing industries, but also amongst 
postmen, and amongst railwaymen on State, as well as on 
private owned, lines, amongst tramcar drivers and con¬ 
ductors, and even amongst city scavengers. Lightning 
strikes without any notice are of growing frequency. Some 
are short-lived, others very obstinate, dragging on for 
weeks and months. Some are grotesquely frivolous, others 
by no means lack justihcation or excuse. Intimidation, 
often not unaccompanied by violent assaults on non-strikers, 
b an ugly feature common to most of them. They some¬ 
times lead to very serious riots and bloodshed. They have 
played a pi'bminenc part in th^ worst disorders of the last 
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few years. Nowhere have Lhey assumed ai times a more 
threatening shape than in the Bombay Presidency, for in 
the cotton milk of Bombay itself and of the Ahmedabad 
district, which employ over 200,000 hands, are collected the 
largest agglomerations of factory workers in India. 

These new labour troubles may have been caused in 
part by legitimate discontent with the conditions under 
which the Indian factory operative has to work and. 
perhaps, even more to live during his non^working hours! 
in congested Indian ciues. In Bombay, for instance, he 
lives for the most part in huge overcrowded blocks known 
as “chawls ill-lighted, ilk ventilated, In a foul atmosphere 
and unspeakable dirt. Vast city improvement schemes are 
being carried out now by Government, and with the steady 
increase of wages the amelioration of the conditions in 
which the working classes will be able to live may be 
expected to produce greater general contentment. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is an ominous symptom that labour troubles 
have so far been scarcely less rife in the best than in the 
worst conducted factories, and whereas, on the whole, 
European employers have been more prompt than native 
employers to recognize their duties in promoting the 
material welfare of those whom they employ, labour troubles 
have tended to assume on many occasions a distinctly 
racial character. In Calcutta, the British jute-mill owners 
have set a splendid example to Indian employers of labour, 
and the mdl-hands, now largely imported from other 
provinces, not only work under the best possible conditions 
of light and air, but are housed in spacious quarters specially 
built for them, well ventilated and scientifically drained, 
with playing-fields and elementary schools for the swarms 
of children, who certainly look healthy and well fed and 
happy. The Buckingham Mills In Madras are recognized 
to be. from the same point of view, second to none in the 
world. In the Taha Steel and Iron Works, at Jamshidpur, 
and m Mr, Bezonji Dadubhoj’s great cotton mills at 
Nagpur, enlightened Indian captains of Industry have not 
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lagged one whit behind the best European employers of 
labour. But the most humane and generous employers 
whether European or Indian—are as liable as the most 
grasping and callous to see their workers suddenly carried 
away by a great wave of unreasoning discontent an 
passion. Political agitation has undoubtedly found in the 
discontent of Indian labour a fertile field of exploitation— 
all the more fertile in that for a long time scarcely any 
attempts were made to promote any sound organization of 
labour, which was left at the mercy of astute wire-pullers, 
who stepped into the breach for their own purpo^ 
Factory legislation, too, it must be admitted, had failed 
to keep reasonable pace with the growth of industrial labour. 
Nor was this surprising, for, to quote an extremely inter¬ 
esting article by Sir Ernest Low, formerly a member of the 
Indian Board of industries, " on a rural economy resembling 
that of a mediseval country has been superimposed a 
modem, highly developed system of transport and com¬ 
merce, together with large organized industries, which, 
though much more extensive than in some European 
countries, are yet relatively of small importance compared 
to the scores of millions employed in agriculture. The 
administrative responsibility for ail this lay with a Govern¬ 
ment. still mainly foreign in personnel and principle, which, 
however profoundly It had affected the ideals and culture 
of the country, was yet not itself deeply rooted in popular 
sentiment The factory legislation in force had been passed 
in the year 1911, and at that time represented the utmost 
that public opinion, so far as it was effective, would accept, 
and perhaps a little more. It did not protect labour 
en^gcd in the smallest and, therefore, the least efficient, 
industries ; nor did it apply to mining and transport. The 
law affecting these said very little about the hours and 
conditions of labour.” 

The Government of India the Provincial Govera- 
menis have now taken these matters seriously in band, and 
official action has unquestionably received a very powerful 
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impetus from the proceedings of the Labour Congresses 
and Conferences already held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, and from the admirable work done 
there by the Indian delegations. At the Washington 
Labour Conference of T920 the Government of India was 
represented by Sir Louis Kershaw, of the India Office, 
and by Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, now Secretary of the Oepart- 
meat of Industries in India; the employers by Sir Alexander 
Murray, Chairman of the Indian Jute Association! and one 
of the most liberal and progressive employers of labour in 
India; and Labour itself by Mr. N. M. Joshi,of the Servants 
of India Society, to which I have already referred in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. This Conference 
covered an immense field, a far larger one than the time 
at my disposal allows me to explore, and the Indian 
representatives applied themselves throughout to placing 
before their colleagues, unfamiliar with Indian conditions, 
the special bearing of those conditions on the varied 
problems brought up for discussion. 

Before I proceed to explain briefly some of the chief 
points which affected India in particular, and the difficulties 
with which the Government of India was confronted in 
bringing Indian legislation into harmony with them, I may 
mention that India was represented also at the International 
Seamen's Conference held in July. 1920, at Genoa, but the 
proceedings at that Conference need not detain us. as it was 
fully recognized that the conditions affecting the employ¬ 
ment and recruitment of sailors in India were altogether 
different from those obtaining in other countries. 

The recommendations of the Washington Labour Con¬ 
ference were ultimately embodied in Draft Conventions to 
be submitted by the different delegations to their respective 
Governments. To bring national legislation as far as 
possible into harmony with those recommendations was 
not an easy task for any gpvemment, and least of all for 
the Government of India, confronted with it at the very 
beginning of the great constitutional change effteied by the 
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lagged one whit behind the best European employers of 
labour. But the most humane and generous employers 
whether European or I ndian—are as liable as the mo^ 
grasping and callous to see their workers suddenly carried 
away by a great wave of unreasoning discontent an 
passion. Political agitation has undoubtedly found in the 
discontent of Indian labour a fertile field of exploitation- 
all the more fertile in that for a long time scnreely any 
attempts were made to promote any sound organization of 
labour, which was left at the mercy of astute wire-pullers, 
who stepped into the breach for their own purposes. 
Factory legislation, too, it must be admitted, had failed 
to keep reasonable pace with the growth of industrial labour. 
Nor was this surprising, for, to quote an extremely inter¬ 
esting article by Sir Ernest Low, formerly a member of the 
Indian Board of Industries, " on a rural economy resembling 
that of a medieval country has been superimposed a 
modem, highly developed system of transport and com¬ 
merce, together with large organized industries, which, 
though much more extensive than in some European 
countries, are yet relatively of small importance compared 
to the scores of millions employed in agriculture- The 
administrative responsibility for all this lay with a Govern¬ 
ment, still mainly Foreign in personnel and principle, which, 
however profoundly it had affected the ideals and culture 
of the country, was yet not itself deeply rooted in popular 
sentiment. The factory legislation in force had been passed 
in the year 1911, and at that lime represented the utmost 
that public opinion, so far as it was effective, would accept, 
and perhaps a little more. It did not protect labour 
engaged in the smallest and, therefore, the least efficient, 
industries ; nor did it apply to mining and transport. The 
law affecting these said very little about the hours and 
conditions of labour." 

The Government of India Md the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have now taken these matters seriously in hand, and 
official action has unquestionably received a very powerful 
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impetus from the proceedings of the Labour Congresses 
and Conferences already held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, and from the admirable work done 
there by the Indian delegations. Ac the Washington 
Labour Conference of 1920 the Government of India was 
represented by Sir Loub Kershaw, of the India Office, 
and by Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, now Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries in India? the employers by Sir Alexander 
Murray, Chairman of the Indian Jute Associationj and one 
of the most liberal and progressive employers of labour tn 
India; and Labour itself by Mr. N, M. Joshi, of the Servants 
of India Society, to which I have already referred in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Srinivasa Sastrt. This Conference 
covered an immense field, a far larger one than the time 
at my dis^sal allows me to explore, and the Indian 
representatives applied themselves throughout to placing 
before their colleagues, unfamiliar with Indian conditions, 
the special bearing of those conditions on the varied 
problems brought up for discussion. 

Before I proceed to explain briefly some of the chief 
points which affected India in particular, and the difficulties 
with which the Government of India was confronted in 
bringing Indian legislation into harmony with them, I may 
mention that India was represented also at the International 
Seamen’s Conference held in July, 1920, at Genoa, but the 
proceedings at that Conference need not detain us, as it was 
fully recognized that the conditions affecting the employ- 
inent and recruitment of sailors in India were altogether 
different from those obtaining in other countries. 

The recommendations of the Washington Labour Con¬ 
ference were ultimately embodied in Draft Conventions to 
be submitted by the different delegations to their respective 
Governments. To bring national le^siaiion as far as 
possible into harmony with those recommendations was 
not an easy task for any gpvemment, and least of all for 
the Government of India, confronted with it at the vei^' 
beginning of the great constitutional change effiJeted by the 
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Statute of 1919. It was decided in accordance with the 
democratic principles which formed that Statute to 
obtain, in the first place, the general approval of the 
Legislative Assembly, in the form of Parliamentary 
resolutions. The most important of the Washington 
recommendations was that which limited the hours of work, 
in industrial undertakings in India, to sixty in a week. 
The definition of an industrial undertaking, and an agree¬ 
ment as to the age of children to be lawfully employed in 
factories, involved also a great extension of Indian factory 
legislation. The Government of India recognized, too, 
the desirability of including the smaller factories, in which 
abuses are most apt to arise, though little information 
existed as to their number, nature, and situation. 
Analt^ous difficulties presented themselves in regard to 
the Draft Convention dealing with unemployment in a 
country were labour has constantly to be sought far, and 
often very far, afield by employers who have even in many 
cases to provide for its transportation to the factor)". Nor 
has Labour itself, owing to its lack of organization, any 
machinery for the collection of su^tistics required by the 
Convention w'hich in other countries are mainly collected 
by the Trades Unions, So long as Indian industries draw 
on the surplus of agriculture for their workers some special 
form of statistics differing essentially from those obtained 
in more highly organized countries would therefore be 
required. In ordinary seasons, moreover, there is no 
unemployment in India, where the demand in most 
factories as a rule outruns the supply, whilst in famine 
years Government has itself to provide employment for 
numbers which often run into mill tons, and does provide 
it under the existing Indian famine codes, economically, 
efficiently, without pauperization, and, as a matter of course, 
whenever the need arises. In [spite of these difficulties 
the Legisladve Assembly, on, the advice of Government, 
decided to ratify this Convention as well as the Conventions 
regarding "the employment of women and young persons 
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during the night, which involved no change in Indian law 
or practice. With regard to the employment of women 
before and after childbirth. Government had merely to 
carry out a resolution of the Conference requesting them 
to study the questions and to report in the following year. 
A similar request had been made by the Conference in 
regard to the minimum age for the employment of children, 
^ to which one great difficulty arises in India out of the 
imperfect and often deliberately misleading declarations of 
. birth, so that the age of the child desiring employment in 
a factory can often be determined, and only approximately, 
by separate medical inspection. Nevertheless, though 
this Convention was the only one to which any serious 
objection was taken in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
tbe Government was able to offer ratification with only two 
very reasonable reservations, and h proposed on its own 
initiative a very desirable extension of the maximum age 
for the social protection of children, which had found no 
mendan In the Washington Conventions, 

The official report of the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence, held last autumn at Geneva, is not yet available, but 
the proceedings again redounded to the credit of the Indian 
Delegation, which consisted on this occasion of two Indians, 
Mr. A, C Cl^tterj‘ee, who had been one of the delegates 
in the preceding year at Washington, and Mr. J. N. Gupta, 
with British advisers, one of them a lady. Miss G. M. 
Broughton of the Labour Bureau of the Indian Depart¬ 
ment of Industries. They were able to show that India, 
conscious of the leeway she had to make up, was prepared 
to respond to the demands made upon her by the Wash¬ 
ington Conventions with a sincerity which has, in fact, put 
many European countries in the shade. Within the oast 
few weeks both Houses of the Indian Legislature have 
^sed a new Act, which wiU be known as the Indian 
Factories Amendment Act, 192a, and marks an immense 
stnde forward in Indian legislation for the protection of 

to shelter heraelf behind 
the flexibility allowed to Eastern countries by the Wash- 
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ington Conference on account of their peculiar local 
conditions. It applies to all factories using mechanical 
power and employing twenty persons or more, and con¬ 
tains authority for its extension to still sTuaJler factories and 
even to those which do not use mechanical power. Hours 
of labour for adult workers are reduced from seventy-two 
to sixty a week, with a maximum of twelve hours in any 
one day, while for children the tnajcimum is fixed at six 
hours per day. The legal minimum period of rest for 
refreshment is increased from half an hour to an hour. 
Subject to special exemptions (in which cases compen¬ 
satory rest time must be allowed), Sunday work in factories 
is forbidden. The minimum age for juvenile employment 
is raised from nine to twelve as from next July, subject to 
exception in the cases of children legally employed before 
the Act comes into force. 

Legislation is also impending for the registration and 
organization of Indian Trades Unions on sound and 
practical lines. Trades Unions of a sort have grown up 
rapidly within the last few years, and early in 1921 a Con¬ 
gress, which called itself the first ‘‘All-India Trades Unions 
Congress,*' met in Bombay, and claimed to represent no 
less than ninety-two Trades Unions. Most of these unions 
are, however, at present little more than embryonic. Their 
spokesmen have not risen to the leadership of labour out of 
its own ranks by superior industry and knowledge. Their 
organization has not been a spontaneous growth from 
within, but artificially promoted from without. The vast 
majority of unskilled workers are illiterate, and even 
amongst ordinary skilled labour the level of education Is 
still extremely low. The actual vrorkers are, therefore, 
(^uite unable to organise, or even to think out, the simplest 
labour problems for themselves, and they easily become 
the dupes and toots of outsiders—frequently lawyers or 
professional politicians—who _are not always disinterested 
oympaihizcrs, but more often stimulate and exploit 
grievances' which may in themselves be legitimate for 
purposes which have little to do yith the real interests of 
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labour. When a deputation from the Bombay Congress 
waited on the Governor, Sir George Lloyd, and in 
replying to their address he expressed a legitimate desire 
for fuller information as to the status of these unions, their 
method of formation, their constitution, their system of 
ballot and election, and the actual experience in the several 
trades of those who claim to represent them, that informa¬ 
tion was not and could not be furnished to him. Impending 
legislation will, it is hoped, rescue the organization of labour 
from such unsatisfactory conditions, and place it on a solid 
basis in order that both employers and employed shat! 
attain to a clear conception of their responsibilities and of 
their respective rights and duties. It is of special interest 
to those who believe in the League of Nations to note that 
the initiative for such legislation was taken by Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, the member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
who had represented India at Washington, in a resolution 
moved by him on March r. 1921, of which the substance 
was cordially accepted by the Government of India and 
adopted by the Assembly without a division. 

Legislative provision is also to be made for compensation 
to workmen for Injuries received by them in the course of 
their employment. Such provision is deemed especially 
necessary in India, where the great majority of working 
men are still illiterate, and where few of them have the 
means necessary to institute and carry on suits for damages 
against their employers for physical inj'uries sustained in the 
course of their employment. The best employers, and 
these include the railway administrations, largely under 
Government control, have already adopted the practice of 
paying compensation on such occasions. The definition of 
the categories of workmen to whom compensatory benefits 
shall enure, and the scale on which compensation shall be 
paid, naturally present special difficulties in a country like 
India, where industrial development is of recent growth, 
and conditions vary enormously from province to province 
—many Indian provinces, it must be remembered, having 
each a population larger than the whole of Great Britain— 
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but the Government of India, with the full support of the 
Legislature, is determined to face them courageously and 
in a spirit of genuine faimess towards Labour. It is 
proposed, for instance, to throw, for the present at least, the 
whole cost of compensation upon the employers. Obviously 
if Labour is to derive the fullest advantage from such legis¬ 
lation, it must have organizations of its own sufficiently 
powerful on the one hand to secure its benefits for individual 
workers who might be unable to do so for themselves, and 
sufficiently responsible to afford a reasonable guarantee to 
the employers that it shall not be unfairly exploited against 
them. Thus, from the economic as well as from the 
political point of view, the encouragement and recognition 
of strong and efficient Trades Unions is eminently desirable, 
and it is a striIcing instance of the spirit of co-operation 
between Government and Legislature that this problem, 
too, is being faced with courageous and statesmanlike 
sympathy for the needs of Labour, 

In all these developments, of such vital interest for the 
material and moral prosperity and for the internal tran¬ 
quility of India, the influence, direct and indirect, of the 
League of Nations may, I contend, be dearly traced, and it 
is satisfactory to note that when, during the recent session 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, Mr. Seshagiri Ayar 
moved a reduction of the grant towards the expenses o) 
the Secretariat of the League on the ground that the 
provision of five and a half lakhs of rupees (about ;^40,ooo) 
out of the Indian Exchequer, at a time of great financial 
stringency, was largely in excess of India’s proper share in 
the administrative expenses of the League, the motion, 
though not in itself unreasonable, was withdrawn as soon 
as the Legislature realized that its acceptance would 
involve India's secession from the League, since the League 
itself is alone competent to alter the assessments originally 
made. Even granting that the amount contributed by 
India is unreasonably high, no Indian will deny that she 
has had good value for her money. Not only has her 
membership of the League affirmed and fortified her new 
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status in the Empire, but her association with its activities 
has borne valuable proofs in the domain of Indian l^sla- 
tion, and just in those fields in which success could hardly 
have been achieved without the closer co-operation between 
Government and Indian public opinion which the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919 was intended to secure. There 
are undeniably many unhealthy features in the present 
state of India. Let us not, at any rate, give way to undue 
pessimism, and close our eyes to the more hopefui features. 

For my own part, I remain what I have been all my life_ 

a confirmed optimist as regards both the future of the 
world in general and the future of India in particular. 
Periods of excessive exaltation, such as we not unnaturally 
passed through immediately after the victorious ending of 
the Great War, are apt to be followed by periods of undue 
depression. People rushed at fimt to the conclusion that 
the creation of the League of Nations would at once bring 
the millennium within sight, and in the same way in re^,rd 
to India it was assumed that so generous a gift as the 
Constitutional Charter of 1919 would at once allay all her 
discontents and set her feet on a smooth road towards the 
appointed goal of responsible Government within the 
Empire. We were apt to forget the imperfections of 
human nature which moves only slowly and with many 
r^eitable relapses on the long and often difficult path of 
predestined progress. Well, if we were too quick to forget 
them three years ago, we have had plenty to remind us of 
them since then. But, if our optimism has been chastened, 
that is no reason for us to plunge into the opposite extreme 
of d^pondency. 1 hope I may have succeeded in con¬ 
vincing you that India, at any rate, has been a distinct 
gainer by her membership of the Le^ue of Nations, and 
that the influence of the League has contributed largely to 
some of the best and most prc^ressive legislation which 
stands to the joint credit of .the Government of India and 
the Indian Legislature under the new dispensation. These 
may seem to be but small stfaws, but they ^int in the 
right direction. • 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a nteeting of the East India Assoctatlou, held at Caxton Hall, West* 

mfdst^^ S,\Vi, on Monday^ May 32, 192^7 a paper was read by Sir 
ValeDtiae Chirol, endiled, "India in the League of Nations: What She 
Gains.Sir Thomas J* Bennett, was in the chair^ and the 

rollowing ladies and gentlemeiip amongst otEiers^ were present; The Right 
Hon- l^rd Lamingtou, q.c^H.G*p C^CXlE^t Sir Krishna G. Gtipta, 

Sir John G. Cummtngj Sir Mandierjee M. Bhawn^ggjiee^ 

K-Ci.E,, Sir Duncan J, Maepherson, C,t.E-p Sir William Ovens and Lady 
Clark^ Mr* F, H- Brown, Mr. N. C. SeOi 0 .b,e.j GeneraL Chamieii 
C.1-E.I Mr. A. ForteouSp C.le,^ Mr* W. Coldstream^ Lady Barrow, 

Miss F, R, Scatcherdp >rr, K. N* Sitaram, Mr. F, J* P* RichlfiTp Dnay. 
Miss Macnaghten, Mr. F* C Channing, Mr. M. Maqbool Malmood, Mr* 
S, S. Guana Viran, Miss ThoroaSp Mr, K* P. Kotvat, Mr* G* G. Hopcp 
Mr. All Mahomed, Mr. B. C* Vaidya* Mr* and Mrs- Kharip Mr* ^fubadk 
Ali, Mr. B. J. Dalai, Miss Fleming, ^f^* W, C* Dlbl^ Mr. J* S. 
Dhunjibhoy, Colonel F. a Terry, Mr, C- Inglis, Mr* J* S, Singh* Mr. 
B* K. Bhagat, ^tr. S- B- Singhp Dr. Nundyj Lieut.-Colonel Dantra, kh* 5L 
^retiL), Miss Nina Comer, Mr. Robinson* Mr* A. G*Taybrj. Miss Martleyp 
Rev. Dr, W. Stantoop ^Lks Price Simpson, Mr- and Mrs^ W, F. Westbrook, 
Miss M, Sorabjl, Rev, H. Halhwellp Dr. Laurence Fink* Dr. H. J. 
Augustine, Mr. and Mrs* G* D* RobertsoOp Mrs. H* George Roberts, and 
Mr. Stanley P. Ria^ Hon. Secretary* 

The Chaiiluam; Ladies and genlleEDen* it would be a superfluous 
formality for me to introduce Sir Valentine Chirol to thb or any other 
audience in EegLand* and 1 will therefore content myself by asking 
him to kindly read his paper on " India in the League of Nations/'* 
(Applause.) 

The paper was then read^ 

The Chaikmak : My lord. Sir Valentine ChiroL ladies and gentleman, 
I think we shall not misconoeive Sir Valentine^s purpose m reading to Os 
the most informing paper to which we hare just listened in thinking that 
his object was to interest not only this audience, but in a krget degree to 
interest India in the League of Nations. There is a need for that, for 
though India has played her part in the League of Nations, there has not 
yet been rei ealed in India that cordial interest in the work of the League 
that I think we have a right to look for. Sir Valendne hai thought that it 
might he a more convenient and perhaps a more telling way of dealing wiih 
that subject, if he presented it to you not by way of a broad view of the 
aima and operatians of the League^ but by conhuing himself to certain 
contietc mattera in which India haa been diiectly mterested and helped by 
it. l-irst of all he reminded us of Mr. Sastti'e protest at the Geneva 
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Assfcnbly o( Lea^e Of Nation; against a tendency to put Indiani in 
infludatcd territories in an inTerior i^oridci] to otlita^ people. We must fed 
sure that that protest, wnh ffammted as it was, made an impressioa on the 
Assemblyi and has done a service to India which in due time she will 
realize. Then, further^ and in a laiiger degree^ Sir Valentine has pointed 
out to us how the League of Nations, acting through the Labour Congress 
at Washington^ has brought about a very notable advaDcc in labour and 
hictory legislation in ludia^ 1 was wondering In m;^ own miod whether it 
would be wise to institute comparisons—perhaps it would not—but 
it did occur to me that through the indirect action of the League of 
Nations upon Indian factory legislation^ Indian iudustrialism had made a 
stride almost equal to that which was made in England under the 
inspiration of Shaftesbury and these who worked with him. You have 
got industrialism in India i it Is of comparatively recent origin. Now 
that industrialism will hcneSl from an early stage through the operadon 
of the legislation which has followed the action of the Labour Con¬ 
ference under the League of Nations^ Now India, with facts like 
these before her, cannot long be ladifrereDt to the League and to 
its operations. It has already profited by thena, and the time has 
come when I think it should show a fuller and more real interest 
in the League than it has done hitheria I know that an answer is 
always ready when we ask I “ Why does not India show more interest In 
the League of NatiotLS?" 1 have heard the answer and it is somethmg 
like th^s^ '*VVe admit that the ideal of the League of Nations is a 
magnificent ideal"—and I thluk we must ali of us feel how fully this 
beneficent and peace-making and peace-conserving institution is in 
harmony with the spirit of the Indian peoples at large. They are not a 
warlike people as a whole; their tendencies are towards peace and good¬ 
will amongst nations. The ideals of the League of Nations are essentially 
the ideals of the people of India. It has been said though the ideal is 
in consonance with our ideas, the rime has not yet come for India to make 
a defipite stand at the side of the League of Nations, because India is not 
yet a self-goveming oountry^^' Now that argument is founded upon the 
assumption that during all these years the status of India has not advanced. 
A greater mistake could not be made Well^ the briefest reference was 
made by Sir Valentine Cbirol to the great constitutional changes which 
have taken place in India recently. But 1 wish to point out that In her 
extemai relations also the status of India has been raised in a wonderful 
degree For instance in the fact that India aow enjoys fiscal autonomy—a 
policy which, In his presence, I should like to say that Sir Valentine Chirol 
was one nf the first men of standing to put prominently forward—in the 
grant to her of fiscal autonomy her luternational atatus has enormously 
advanced. That has made a change in her status which a few years ago 
we should never have dreamed ofi Now let me quote to you a letter 
recently published In India by a membef of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly^ which was written to the present Finance Member: 

There seems to be some unceruiuty in ihiH country about Mr. Dadiba 
Dalai's eiact position at the Genoa Conference, and I sfiould be much 
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oblignsJ if fou could give me aof idfonuation on the subject. Is his 
merdy that of an adviser^ or Is hf! fuU representative wtlh same 
powers as those of other represenEatives?'^ And the answer comes: ** In 
reply to your note of to-day 1 wiile to say that DaJars positkui at 
Genoa is the same as that of the Domitiioii representatives in all respects*^ 

Now we can gather from that what the statui of India isi and you must 
be saitsfied and proud to know—you gentlemen especially who represent 
India—I hat that status is going forward in an even greater degree. Now 
jost let me quote ftnthar a statement made by Mt+ Sastri a few days ago^ 
after he had landed in Bombayt when he spoke of bis position at the 
Washington Conference. He said this: 

** You will he int^ested to know that so far as I could observftf and 1 
observed it with the euper-sensitiveneas ^ an Indianj no disorimipation 
was made at any dnie in any cLrciimstance as between the delegates of the 
Empire. I wag a representative of India in just the same capacity as Sir 
Robert Borden was of Canada-” 

Just think of that, Udies and gentlemen from India. Your representadve 
had prectsely the same status as the Canadian Prime Minister had. 

India did not suffer one whit amongst the Dominions in the treatment 
accorded to her. I was pires^nt at the confidential discussions of the 
British Empire Delegationp and I had the same access to all the cables 
that passed b^wcen Washington and London that the Oominion delegates 
ha A In talking to fri^ds like you I mn no risk whatever of a vainglorious 
boasL It could be said^ therefore^ at the Washingtnn Conference India 
took her place perfectly on a level with the self-governing Dominions." 

NoWp ii is not there alone that we have evidence of the great change 
and the great ad^cement that has taken pUce in India. One after 
another of the great Dominion Frioie Ministers has said the same thing. 
If the only objection that our friends in India have to taking up boldly the 
work of the League of Nations la that India ha^ not ihe status that the 
other Dominions have, and therefore she cannot work with thenii ireUt 
that objection vanishes^ and I think we may app^l to you with conGdeocie 
to-day to do what you sn—atid I am sure many opportimiLles will present 
themselves to you—to arouse the intereEts of your fellow-counltymcn in 
the work of the League, I was in India recentiyj and I made enquiries m 
various dircctious as to whether oieu of influence in India would make a 
spontaneous start in popularizing the idea of the League of Nmions- As 
you all knowp in this country we have got a League of Nations Union, the 
object of which li to ftuniliarke the people of England with the aims and 
purposes of the Leagui^ and wc hnve got some hundreds of hrancheg in 
this eountiy+ and in that way we arc putting at the hack of the League of 
Nations a strong body of public opinion* rousing the interest of the peoplfii 
because after all the League of Nations Is to be a people's league, and if 
thj people of India could interest them^lves and associate themselves lit 
this rnattcr they would be doing more for their country's status^ and more 
to rats* the character and dignity and position of India in the world, thiin 
aO the movements of which we have heard so much ip India in recent 
y^ra have dore. I do hope that this meeting, ned all who speak here 
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will have this inessigfi carried to Induii atsd that we may in that way 
iTtrnse a new tfitereat m the Leagoe of NAtiona^ 1 know from Kiqtiiries I 
have made in India that there are in all pacts men of influence and 
characlerj and inen who command the respect of their people, who value 
the League and its worfc^ and recognwe what il is capable of doing for the 
world. But I found wherever I went that the political disettsaions of the 
time fully occupied the field of public mtereat, and that foe the momecit it 
was hopeless to try to start a movement in India. But the sitimtioDp 1 
hope, is changing for the better^ and J feel sure that the time is approaching 
when there will be nothing to stand in the way of that attention being 
centred upon the Beague of Nations to which it is eatitledi If there ate 
any Indiins here who can do anything to forward that work^ it would be 
for their own countiy's sake — not for ours^tbat I would urg^ them to do 
it. The League of Nations is not merdy an English institution and we 
are not going lo send missiofmries to India to start a propaganda in the 
interests of the League^ It must be spontaneous and self-generated in 
India, and I believe that there is latent in that country a feeliug of deep 
interest and sympatby with the aims of the League which will soon 
show itself. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is all I have to ay with regard to the 
lecture^ and 1 now call upon those who would like to contribute lo the 
discussion to-day to do $□, and wc should be glad if some Indian gentle¬ 
men would take part in the proceedings. (HeWi hear.) 

Lord LAMtt«GTOK said that after the lectuie^ as the Chairman had 
remarked, they had all a better realkalion of the part played by India io 
the various Conferences which had been held, and also how much she 
owed to the League of Nations for her new status. That appealed to him 
as much more importaul than the great administrative changes which were 
taking place at the Tuoment in India, ihat sbe should have won for herself 
such a recognition. That poiut had been fully brought out in the paperi 
as weU as by the Chairman* 

It seemed to be the comcaon custom to decry the Lcape of Notions as 
being sometluTig which would never serve a useful purpose in bringing the 
afiairv of the world more into harmony, but he pcrscoally hod never taken 
that view i it seemed to him to be a wonderful opportunity for the narioDS 
to come together^ It was not only in regard to Silesia^ but there were 
other instances^ such as the Aaland Islands^ where matters at oae timifi 
appeared to present serious difliculues, which had been succtMfoUy and 
harmoniously settled by the League. With regard to the remark that 
Indians who came under a mnudaiory system should not be placed in a 
worse position than when they were under the German GoTemment, he 
was not sure to what that could referj cicept to Tanganyika. He would 
be scFfty to think anything would be done to put them io n worse position 
than under the German Governfoeiit, in SouthAVest Airica he had 
always understood they suffered . cruel injustice at the handa of the 
Gerroansp although there may have been nocolour bar established twtweea 
them and the white settlers. ^ 

The great feature of the paper was that India had definitely established 
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for herself a rec<jgiiired stato ia Ibc eya of the worid, and he hoped the 
League of Natipug wptild derdop $o fl5 lo justify its eiisiencc. lie would 
much Tather see the League of Natiows w the constituted body to try and 
catablish a working setdetnecit of the world than these many coufercn™ 
we were constantly having. It was a great pity that, at such a cHtkal 
time as this, such a represetitatife bcMly as the League of Nations should 
not have been given a greater field of activity; biiti at aU evenly Tndb 
would be wise if they were to throw their weight into the question, and 
see that the matter was dealt ^th in a prop^ spirit. (Hear, hear,) 

Mr. S. S- G. ViRAN said he wiahed Erst of all to thank Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who had played a very distir^ished part in helping lo establbb 
the policy of India for the benefit of Indiam, and in that way they owed 
him a great debt of gratitude for the work he had done. 

He thought they would Itke to hear a word or two from him, as he came 
from South India, and knew a good deal about &ctory life in Burmah. 
Rangoon was the largest rice-producing district in the world, and round 
about Rangoon large tiambera of natives were crowded together in factories 
built by European enterprise and capital upon mud-bank^ of the rivers 
which were subject to the ud^. It was the white people who had taken 
the lead in establtshing the mdnstries of the country—although in that 
district, at any rate, the natives had never felt the want of food; yet* 
nevertheless* Indians, who were chiefly agricuUurists* were largely employed 
in the factories* and had to live crowded together in settlements. To the 
native Indian, who had always lived a free life, with plenty of room for his 
cattle to gta^e, nowadays with English kws as to santtarioiii and so on* it 
had done great harm, . . * 

The Chairman pointed out that the question was the l^eague of 
NariouSp and requested the speaker to confine himself to that subject- 

Mr. ViiiAN* cofltinuing, said the maiter was very important, as the 
people were being crowded into towtks, and everywhere the condttious of 
life were becoming very difficult. He hoped that capitali^, both in 
England and in India* would see that the factory laws were worked 
humanely, and that the natives should be made as happy as possible 
under the dreumacances^ 

With regard to the League of Nations, there was at the bock of the 
Indian’s mind always the lurking fear that he would not be treated as an 
equal in the working out of the conditions and ideas. When they cou- 
lidcred the great areas* when they considered that each province had 
more people than the British Isles—and they had many honest and painsr 
taking patriots who were willing to do all they could for the benefit ot 
India, and who would do the work and shoulder the reapooiibilittes—it 
would be seen they had plenty of materiaL Some people in this country 
thought the scheme would not work. They must not go away with the 
idea that it was due to want of character or capacity^ It was not. They 
had abimdant material in India^ and the scheme could be worked- All 
that was needed at the moment, in his opinion, was patietice, (Hear, 
hearH) 

Mj. Mahmood said It was aiwayfl difficult to speak when iho nmiu 
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ipe^er of the eTeaiog happened to be such a charroing speaker, and when 
be combined with a charming delivery such wealth of thought It was 
partictilaily so whcu an IndiaQ had to oiet cridcbnis on the views ^eot of 
the author of the Indian Unrest "—but of the new Sir Valentine who 
recently contributed those sympathetic letters on India to TA^ JTm£S, 
First of all he wanted to make his own position quite dear with regard to 
the League of Nations. He did not regard the Lrague as perfect j he 
fully realired its difficulties and Uimtations, but, in his opinion, with the 
present world and its national animosities andself-'interestSif they could not 
have anything much better, and be gladly supported the League for wbat 
it was, but he enthused ov^ it for what it could and would bfc As an 
Indian be found himself in complete accord with the main thesis of the 
paper. 

The guarantee for dbannacucnt for which the League stood was a god¬ 
send for India^ As they all knew, one of the greatest problems that con^ 
fronted India was the question Of ecouotuifing in public Suance- Politics, 
of course, were useful, but politics alone could not do everything j it could 
only relieve them from the barriers which stood in the way of development. 
The real improveuient must come from the development of the country* 
That required money, but it was noloTioua that in the India of to-day there 
was no margin of tsotaiion. They had, therefore, lo tap those Items of 
public expenditure which may least impair the efficiency of administratioUi. 
One of their greatest misfortunes, in his optnion, had been that 57 per 
cent, of Indjaii public money was given over lo military finances* It 
could be cautiously rctfenchcd- But, he submitted, India could not very 
well disarm while her neighbours around were loaded- The League, how^ 
ever, stood for disarmament^ and thereForc as such, for the developmefil 
of India. 

He was grateful to the lecturer for the prominent place he had given to 
the question of the improveuieut of the Indian Labour conditions. Dis- 
anuameut alone was not sufficient t they musi not only attack the instm- 
ments df war, but also the causes of war. 

He feared that one of the great^t incentives to intcruil disorder in the 
next few yeats was likely to be the trouble between Capital and Labour. 
That problem was a legacy of industrial revolution, but in ibe field of 
ideas there were neither frontiers nor customs bouses; what bad been the 
Btate of Europe yesterday was the state of India to^Jayp and but for the 
League of Nations the Indian labourera would have bad to fight the old 
battle over wbich it had taken generations for English labourers to fight 
for themselves. Legislation carried 10 bring the luduui factory laws in 
confortnity with the Washington, Geooa^ and Geneva recommendationf 
spoke for itselh 

There was one important point which the League had achieved^ As 
the ^Jeaker bad puiuled out, the delegation to the 1 ntematioiml Labour 
Conference was a wonderful composUioni Every nation sent three 
delegates—one from Labour^ one from the Employers, and one from the 
Goveromeni. SoUdaiity of Labour was no doubt a gri^i |hmg, but this 
solidarity of Labour, Capital, and Goveminent was something much 
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greater and finer still, add ft was tliat whkh Iddia was bcgiddiog to 
achieve, He r^arded that as the greatest codtributioD of the league of 
Nations. Iddiaos tonJaf folly realized that India was not the whole 
world, bat was only part of the world, and that Indian struggle for liberty 
wai not an end in itself. They were leamlng something to-day, and they 
knew Lhey had something to offer in the fiirttre. and tt was as membets of 
this great world Coiniocinwealih they sought to equip ihemsdves for what 
they had to offer. Indiu has had a grand past; but she had a graiider 
future before her. 

In ooncliisioii, the lecttmer asked why it was there was no great enthu¬ 
siasm on the part of Indiana for Ihe League, As he happened to know 
Indians, and also knew sornething of the League, he could only cotne to 
the one condusion, that it was a contempt bred, not of fsTtitltarily, but of 
ignorance^ The people did not know enough of the Ijeagne, and he 
hoped mo^ of those Indians who had beard the paper read wonld ziot 
be found laddng:, when they returned to India, in offering as their con¬ 
tribution all they could do to make known the real objects of the League- 
But the League had also to move in the matter. It could and should 
address itself to the solution of the immigration pmbleizu India was a 
mother country, and the ttcalment of her children abroad touched her 
inmiensely. They must not only think intemadoDaUy, but they must act 
mternationally os wnlh (Hear, hear.) 

Miss SCATCHERD Said she would like to say that it had been a great 
privilege for her to hear Sir Valentine Chirol, and she had always taken a 
great interest in what he bod written- With regard to the League of Nations; 
when she first heard of it she mode a pTactiE:e of dividing her friends into two 
classes: (i) Those belonging to the past, who disapproved of the Leaguet 
and (a) those belonging to the present, who were in favour of the Lcague- 
(Hear, bear*) 

The text of a letter received from Dr. Pollen is given below: 

Maj 37 , 

Mv Drar Miss Scatciieiid, 

I feel very sad at not having sent you notes on the two previous 
papers, but, as you sec, 1 am still nnabk to write myself 1 have just now 
received Sir Valentine's very able paper, and I feel I must send you a line. 
It is one of the best and moat thoughtful papers ever received by the 
Association. Ypu know I am one of those who believe that, in spite of 
Gandhi and his wild, Tolstoyan theories, and mad revival of the aiwi 
India is moving on the i%ht lines to redemption, and though 
there are many unhealthy features in the present state of the land, 1 am a 
confirirLed optimist^ and hai'U not fallen into the slough of despond. 

Vqu remember that, with the Aga Khan, 1 have alwa^'S advocated the 
revival of native princes as constitutional sovereigns (on the limited 
monarchy principles) as being the change the bulk of Indians chiefly 
desired, and 1 daresay you remember how I, with an analogous knowledge 
of Ireland, implored Ooyd George and Mr, Sbnrtt and Mr- Maepherson to 
save my nati^i; land by restoring the five old Irish klogdomSr as Irish 
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states on ibe Amcijcan plan, instesd of dividing the country into feo 
reltgi<nu parts, I pointed oui that it was my old friend Sir John Jentios 
who first stiggested to Lord Hardinge the removal of the capital ftoro 
Calcnto to Delhi; nod how the King subsequently made peace in Bengal 
by dividing it into three, instead of the CiiRonian two. 1 therefore urged 
that the proper course in Ireland was to divide it into five (if it was to be 
divided at all). Had they followed my advice, we might have had 
there DOW. to India the proper course is to apply Sir Valentine’s souod 
advice to Indian eaf&WiWrr. He » profoundly right in maintaining that 
the United States of India should be entitled to take their place, as a 
member of the League of Kaiions. in the councUs of the world. India, at 
any rate, has beeo a distinct gaiaer by her membership of the League of 
Nations, and I have always maintained that the proper way of dealing with 
Indians is to treat them as gentlemen aodcidreas of the world, unless they 
bave showtt tbeniselrtis QDirciTthjra 

With kindest regards, 
FolleKs 

Mr Rice expressed the great pleasure of the compau/ present at the 
treat they had had that aiteraooa in hearing Sir Vaieudne's paper, and 
their gratitude to Sir Thomaf Bennett for cotisentiDg to preside, aud also 
for supplemeatiug the paper with such an interesting address* (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) 

The reiiolution was put to the meeting by the Chafrtnan ond carried with 
acclamation. 

The LicrrrRER said he wa* exlrmnely gralcftil at the way in which th^ 
had reoeiyed his paper, and he was also grateful to all the speakers for the 
intcrating renuuks they had made* His one great idea was to help for¬ 
ward the valuable work of the League and to make it better known 
amongst Indians* 

The proceed mgs then terminatied. 
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JAPAN AND THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 

By a Japanese 

Although the status of Japan as a nation has become so 
familiar of late owing to her participation tn a senes of 
conferences of world-wide importance as to evoke no com¬ 
ment, her true significance as a nation still app^ to 
remain an unsolved enigma to the average Occidental mmd. 
The foreign observer perceives little more in the Islan 
Empire than a shadowy and picturesque land, both remote 
and solitary, his imagination failing to pierce through the 
veil which obscures her intrinsic reality. It is true that 
there have been exceptions : one must not forget the con¬ 
siderable number of distinguished writers, who, finding in 
the intimate and personal study of the arts and crafts of 
ancient Japan a field worthy of their endeavour, have 
sought to interpret modern Japan to the world through 
these meiiia. Nevertheless, the appreciative efforts on 
behalf of their Eastern friends of these trained observers 
have had no far-reaching effect; the general public has 
gained only a rudimentary acquaintance with the Japan of 

to-day. . , . f 

Modern Japan may be said to have become conscious of 

herself and to have set her foot for the first time on the 

path of national self-realization, by means of two wars, both 

waged in defence of her national interests—the first against 

China, and the second against the mighty Russian Empire. 

Particularly the latter event was followed by the growth of 

a feeling which, in an individual, one would describe as the 

tendency towards self-assertion. A sensibility that national 

thought and feeling were strengthening the bonds which 

united a people that had always been patriotic was a natural 

outcome of those conflicts, and all Japan was later con^ious 

that the part she played in the Great War had conferred 

upon her the right to claim that foreign recognition of her 

national prestige which had not hitherto been universally 

conceded. As a political force Japan's place m the comity 

of nadons 'has been recognized; but political Japan is not# 

by any means the whole of Japan. 
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Why is i£ that Japan can be said to speak with two 
voices ? Why is it that the more emphatic political voice 
has sometimes awakened antagonism abroad^ and the quieter 
national voice, asking for sympathy and understanding, has 
failed even to make itself heard? The answer is that 
political Japan has out-distanced her slower-moving national 
counterpart in the rush and hurry to assimilate Western 
political doctrine, while the national expression of Japan, 
nurtured on centuries of contact with philosophic doctrine 
and introspection, has been left gasping and inarticulate. 
She is conscious that she is misunderstood and resents, 
without being able to explain, the misconceptions and pre¬ 
judices w'hich still exist, and are openly expressed, in 
various quarters. Japan is both young and old: young in 
the participation in the intricacies of international inter¬ 
course, but old in her age-long experience of the philosophies 
of life. 

Japan is, however, animated by an ardent desire to 
acquire know-ledge of Occidental conditions. Every year an 
increasingly large number of her sons are sent forth, both 
officially and by private enterprise, to study in Western 
countries such new methods in science, economics, and 
sociology as may be adapted for the advantage of their 
country when they return once more. Thus, Japan has 
been quick to recognize the beneht she has derived, both 
directly and indirectly, from the European tour undertaken 
by the Crown Prince Regent last year- The influence of 
the experiences which the heir to the Throne was able to 
assimilate in the countries whose lavish hospitality he 
enjoyed has made itself felt. The Japanese realized that, 
through him, they had been brought appreciably closer to 
the Western peoples and they build high hopes on this for 
the future. 

Under these circumstances, nothing more opportune 
could have been desired by the whole Japanese nation than 
the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to Japan. From 
the moment when the rumour of the project^ visit was 
confirmed by the official announcement, Japan was on the 
tiptoe of expectation. That the visit was timed to coincide 
with that period of the year’when Japan is at her best, 
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clothed in the vernal splendour of her myriad 
was regarded by all as a happy augury. The ehenshed 
hope of the people was that the advent of their Royal 
visitor, the Crown Prince of that other land which ha oiig 
stood in such close relations to Japan, would not only 
strengthen anew the ties of friendship, but would ensure an 
understanding of the West for the East by the sure process 
of personal intercourse. 

A significant note was struck In the JaE^nese Press from 
the outset A Tokb newspaper, in alluding to the forth¬ 
coming visit, concluded its editorial by urging the citizens 
to depart from the precedent, hitherto strictly observed, of 
receiving Royalty in respectful silence, and to let thdr 
feelings find vent by acclaiming the Prince of Wales in 
Western fashion. The waving fiags, the fluttering hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and the vocal expressions of joy which greeted 
the Prince, not only on his arrival, but throughout his tour 
in Japan, were proof that the people e^erly followed the 
newspapers' lead. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Yokohama, on April 12, 
it was the youth of Japan, as the English newspapers did 
not fail to remark at the time, which stood in the forefront 
of the crowds who were waiting to extend an open-armed 
welcome to the most popular Prince of the Western world. 
For young Japan it was an epoch-making event: they had 
heard and read much of the Prince, and regarded him as 
the embodiment of centuries-old British tradition, and also 
as a typical modem young man. His magnetic personality 
did not fail to impress itself immediately upon the receptive 
minds and the imagination of the youthful beholdere, and 
the psychology of the rising generation in Japan may be 
greatly affected by this inspiration. School children in the 
towns, villages, and out-of-the-way comers of Japan who 
could see him, and who invariably received his gay 
acknowledgment of their greetings of welcome, will always 
treasure their memory of the smiling Prince. 

As a tribute to the well-known virile and sport-loving 
tastes of the royal visitor, no opportunity was lost during 
the tour of arranging that he should participate himself in 
athletic pastimes, and also witness those particular national 
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efforts of skill which the Japanese practise, He was an 
interested spectator at botits of Ju-jitsu, of wrestling and of 
fencing, and also watched gymnastic displays by youthful 
students. It may be that the Prince contrasted in his own 
mind the Eastern spirit of •< Bushido" with the Western 
prowess of chivalry, and that his thoughts turned to the 
joust and to the tournament at which his own ancestors 
excelled. We Japanese hope that he caught glimpses of 
something of that inner invigorating spirit of emulation 
which inspired the rivalry of ancient times, and to-day 
inspires the athletic youth of both East and West. 

Is it a vain hope to suggest that the Prince of Wales 
indeed found during his visit many points of contact 
between the two Island Empires of East and West ? 1 

hope not, because the appreciation which our Royal guest 
expressed so often surely shows that his first, and for us 
all too briefi visit to our shores was a source of enjoyment 
and pleasure to him. He admitted that our ancient 
capital, the hi 11-locked and fantastic ICioto, had captured 
his romantic fancy, and so much so, that his sojourn there 
was extended beyond the precise limits of the official 
itinerary. Among other recollections which the Prince 
may retain are surely those of Mount Fuji of the eternal 
snows; unforgettable Nikko, with its treasures of Nature 
and Japanese art; Nara, the last link between old and new 
Japan; the placid and miniature-like Inland Sea strewn 
with romantic islets; the weird fantasy of the moonlight 
fishing with cormorants—all these are japan, and the japan 
we Japanese desire that the Prince may feel that he knows. 
Japan, on her part, has learnt much from the Prince: she 
has been able to appredate at first hand the frank and 
democratic bearing, the courtesy and charm which the 
Prince of Wales unconsciously exhibits. The influence of 
these characteristics has spread like a flash of light, and 
has awakened a response in Japan's very heart, The 
Prince has brought the personal touch of the West to the 
East; he has made her conscious that she has found in 
him her desire for a symbol to express her national yearn¬ 
ings for understanding and sympathy. 
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THE WORLD CAMPAIGN AGAINST OPIUM 

By ChaoHsis Chu 
(C liinese Charge d’Affairea in t^odcn) 

The Advisory Committee on Trade in Opium, which 1 
attended as representative of the Chinese Government, has 
just met at Geneva, and, to be quite candid, I think the 
time has arrived when the title of this body should be 
altered so as to bring it into accord with actuality and the 
real aim and object of its deliberations. We have long 
passed the lime when opium is the sole or even the chief 
pre-occupation of the nations of the world. It was so. no 
doubt, when modem chemistry had not discovered synthetic 
drugs; but now the Western world b being invaded by 
products with which the Far East has nothing to do. never 
had anything to do, nor is iikely to have anything to do, 
unless, like so many other evil things, such as morphia, 
they are forced on her from the outside. 

Now, 1 am far from deprecating the vital importance of 
controlling opium production. The world knows, or ought 
to know, that China has made unparalleled sacrifices to 
suppress a traffic against which all that is best and wisest 
in the country has protested with energy, and acted, when 
opportunity offered, with determination. But I do suggest 
that manufacture far more than poppy culture is now the 
peril. Furnished indeed with the reports supplied to me 
from Peking, I could without difficulty show that much of 
the criiicbm of my country's bona Juks comes from those 
who are themselves openly concerned in the task of cultiva* 
tion, but who claim the attribute of moral rectitude because 
they assert their ability to regulate the uses of what they 
create while denouncing x:s for temporary inabUity to give 
effect in its entirety to our higher moral code in respect of 
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absolute suppression, I have, though, no intention to 
embark on such polemics except to assert that at Geneva 
J laid it down with what emphasis I possessed that the 
Chinese Government will not permit interference from 
without, either in the direction of investigation or sup¬ 
pression. except on lines which are common in potential 
application to all the nations of the world. In other w'ords. 
no discrimination must be shown against China, which, let 
me repeat, has repeatedljr shown her hona Jides. 

Attending a conference of this nature would, I fear, soon 
make one a professed cynic. It is the custom to proclaim 
that action Is above all vital against poppy cultivation 
because it is so observable, and that in the later stages 
of the employment of derivatives detection is most difficult. 
Yet everyone knows that in the West as well as in the Far 
East the deleterious use of more or less crude opium is 
becoming rare. People do not bother about it. The 
derivatives, such as morphia, are easier to handle, easier to 
take, and far more potent in their effects. Yet it is far less 
difficult to control the supply of morphia and to check 
postal smuggling than it is to spy out scattered fields of the 
poppy. In this matter there is an indulgence in much 
unctuous humbug, and it would almost seem as if those 
countries where the denunciation of China for a few 
possible fields of poppy is the strongest, can, with justice, 
claim that the morphia industry is most flourishing in their 
midst. Only of course they do not claim it. They realize 
it is not " quite the thing *' to pose as universal and un¬ 
restrained poisoners, yet this they are, because although 
they may aigue the highest motives are behind their 
output, they know none the less it is employed, in utterly 
demoralizing fashion, in countries which do not want, but 
which are lamentably unable to avoid, its exploitation for 
the vast profits it yields. Hence, the Committee made 
some little progress in the direction of taking seriously 
in hand the drug requirements of each country, the system 
of exportation and international transit, the 1 control of 
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maDufacture, and the possibility of joint action. Nothing 
can be done until the groundwork of facts whereon we all 
have to work is definitely ascertained. And far less itifor- 
(nation will be expected or obtainable from China in nnost 
of these respects than from the highly-civilized Western 
nations. We have, indeed, reached the stage where we 
are the most unfortunate victims of modern science and 
commercial greed combined. We are still taxed with 
having occasional cultivation In our midst, yet all around 
us opium is produced with official sanction, and smuggling 
cannot be adequately suppressed. This would be bad 
enough, and is, but simultaneously our country is swamped 
with derivatives from opium and synthetic drugs, intro¬ 
duced from abroad, in every case, since w’C do not manu¬ 
facture one single ounce. 

At Geneva I endeavoured to call attention to the disas¬ 
trous results of the wholesale Importation of morphia into 
my own country. Years ago 1 should probably have 
appealed to deaf ears, but now the Par-Easterner can, 
without being a cynic, notice that the Western countries 
are themselves thoroughly alarmed at the spread of the 
drug evil in their midst. I do not wish to suggest that in 
the Par East our serious plight has been treated in the 
past with scant courtesy, but hope for China is far le^ 
to be expected from any measures she may take hersdf, 
though these are, despite all criticism, very laj^ely effective, 
than from world action to control the use of drugs which 
are affecting the West quite as much as the East. 

The Geneva Committee, which has just finished, pos¬ 
sessed, 1 am glad to say, a much less academic value than 
most gatherings of the sort in the pasL Those gatherings 
generally did possess a largely academic value. Nations 
met, discussed the moral obliquity of China, and seemed 
disposed, without much consideration for Chinese efforts in 
the matter, to criticize her methods us incomplete, inade¬ 
quate, and half-hearted. There is far less of this tendency 
now. There is not a single Western nation at the present 
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citn€ whose poSice stithortties know whence comes the vsst 
amount of drugs that Is now surreptitiously sold, or even 
the organizations which are putting it on the market. 
There is, therefore, a far greater disposition to be 
honest, fair, and impartial in rect^nizing China’s difficult 
position. I endeavoured at Geneva to lay stress, as every 
Chinese delegate in time gone by has done, on the 
botta Jides of the Chinese Government in suppressing the 
opium traffic. It is not helpful for critics to turn round 
and say that everything ts not done which ought to be 
done, i dare say this is the case in China, but what other 
country in the world can say that it is doing all it ought to 
do to suppress the drug evil ? 

Since the Committee met, I have forwarded my report 
to Peking, and therein I have urged that the Government 
should do its best to comply with the resolution, proposed 
by me and adopted by the det^ates, to the effect that the 
investigations into the alleged cultivation of the poppy 
should be made by officials together with representatives of 
the popular organizations, such as the various Chambers of 
Commerce, the educational authorities, and the inter¬ 
national anti-opium associations, all working in close co¬ 
operation to achieve the desired results. In addition. I 
have appealed, through the Press, to the people, with the 
object of rousing public opinion against the use of opium, 
just as was the case in 1917 at the end of the period of the 
Anglo-Chinese Agreement on the subject. Then poppy 
cultivation was entirely stamped out, a result attested and 
set on record by the British authorities, who affirmed 
that the Chinese Government had carried out the Agree¬ 
ment to the fullest possible extent. U was this Agreement 
the execution of which Sir John Jordan, the then Minister 
to China, supervised with such conspicuous success, and \ 
venture to think that it wilt rank as one of the greatest 
achievements of his career,^ since by his action he saved 
four hundred millions of people in China from being 
poisoned. The debt which, iij consequence, the Chine* 
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nation ow« to him is one which it can never repay, though 
it5 gratitude will always be shared by posterity, which will 
cherish the memory of the deed. Sir John Jordan was 
Assessor to the Committee at Geneva, where his views 
were just, impartial, and broadminded. Especially was I 
pleased to find myself in agreement with him with respect 
to opium smuggling from neighbouring territories into 
China; also with regard to the poisoning of the Chinese 
people by morphia similarly brought in from outside. He 
employed very just and powerful arguments against this 
nefarious traffic. Such help will enable China to rid her¬ 
self of all the dangerous drugs by which she is invaded 
from the outside. Sir John Jordan’s great aim and task 
will be, however, crowned with success only by showing 
China that not merely will the production of opium be done 
away with, but that the importation of morphia or cocaine 
or foreign drugs will be absolutely stopped. 

Prince Charaon of Siam was responsible for putting for¬ 
ward the very important proposal that the amount of poppy 
and derivatives of opium needed for legitimate medical use 
ought to be reported to the League of Nations, who would 
then prescribe the world’s requirements of production. 
The League could ensure that only the production of such 
an authorized amount would be allowed, in order that 
people should not be poisoned by dangerous drugs. Mr. 
de Kat Angelino, the Dutch representative, inspired a very 
generous and just decision, applicable to all nations, that if 
any Investigations were to be made by the League, they 
should be equally applied to those countries which manu* 
factured morphia and other dangerous drugs as to all 
countries w'hich were opium producers. By this solution 
alone could the nations hope to deal with the drug traffic. 
The Dutch Government should be very proud of its 
delegate, to whose initiative so much of our progress is 
due. It must; too, encourage Holland, since it can look 
back to its first successful convention against opium at the 
Hague in 1912 with the feeling that this gathering sowed 
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the seed of the harvest we sha!) assuredly reap in the near 
future. 

I cake this welcome opportunity to express on behalf of 
my country our heartfelt gratitude for the co-operation 
shown at the Committee Meetings from all the del^ates 
and assessors. Throughout the proceedings there was 
shown a spirit of mutual interest and common accord to 
fight the drug evil. And efforts at its suppression can only 
be effective if the campaign is made world-wide. 

We in China have great confidence in the League ; we 
appeal to it to do what it can to save the world, and we 
assure it, in advance, of our heartiest co-operation. We in 
China are even more concerned than are Western peoples. 
We have suffered more than they have from the de¬ 
moralization caused by the drug evil. We have, though, 
asked for fair play and a proper recognition of our moment¬ 
ary difficulties. 1 am glad to think our appeal is falling 
upon ears which are far more friendly and far more justly 
disposed than used to be the case* The world is beginning 
to grasp that this problem is a world problem—not a 
Chinese problem, not a Far-Eastern problem—^and with 
this fact driven home, we may reach some practical result 
in the direction of suppression, which can only be obtained 
by common action and a recognition of our mutual rev 
sponsibilities. I am glad, as I say, to think that opinion is 
setting steadily in this direction. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF JOURNALISM IN 
INDIA ,-111 

Bv J. A. SAHDBROOiC 

(Editor of Tkt En^ihhman^ Calcutta) 

{Contimud frmrt p, 316) 

Bur no survey of the past hundred years, however super¬ 
ficial, can omit reference to the Saunders family, who, 
coming into possession of Englishman soon after the 
Mutiny, have held the controlling interest ever since, 
maintaining and increasing the prestige that Stocqueler 
and men like Hurry had already brought to the paper. 
The first J, O'B. Saunders, whose father was one of the 
proprietors of the Dundee Adv^riiser, came to India as an 
indigo planter. While his friends indulged in polo and 
pig-rslicking, he spent his leisure moments in contributing 
to the papers, and when the mutineers wrecked his indigo 
factory he bought T'A? Englishman^ and soon made of it a 
great and prosperous property. He became himself, as 
Sir Richard Temple, one time Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, records, ” the most induentiaJ and popular character 
of his lime in Calcutta," Tall of stature and broad, with a 
wealth of white beard and hair surrounding his genial face, 
he carried with dignity the title of the Nestor of Anglo- 
Indian Journalism, and if his style in writing was ponderous 
and his taste in literature somewhat too refined and heavy 
for the light-hearted elements of Anglo-India, his wise, 
genial wit endeared him to the community. He continued 
the politics that Hurry bad so well expressed—the critical 
side, or opposition to the Government, as he put it. But 
there was a marked change in one respect, k had been 
the custom of the Press, probably remembering the official 
restraints of the early days, to treat officials with contempt. 
’■JYe no lopgef,” wrote Saunders, '* treated a civilian as a 
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tyrant or a fool because he was a C.S, , . , Our policy 
has been to treat all questions on their merits to the best 
of our ability, with a natural tendency to opposition politics. 
We have always acted free from all money or sinister 
inliuence. Whatever the value of our opinions may be, or 
of our advocacy, it has been our pride to trust for our 
reward to the public alone. The proprietary has an 
independent capital, and is at the beck O'f no man, and no 
one has power or influence in the editor's room front 
outside," This, in g^eneral terms, has been the policy of Y/te 
Englishman ever since, and its reputation for fair dealing- 
and for the straightforvrard expression of opinions honestly 
held was enhanced under the second J. O'B. Saunders, 
who is still remembered with affection and admiration by 
many hundreds of Anglo-Indians and by men, scattered 
now far and wide over the world, who had met him in 
fugitive visits to India, or in London, or on his travels abroad. 

The Englis/tmart, contributed to by men in the highest 
places, by soldiers and civilians, served by the best corre¬ 
spondents available in I ndia and in England, came to be 
regarded as /ar excellence the exponent of the views of the 
European community in India, which, with the rise to 
prosperity of indigo, the increase in tea plantations, and 
the development of shipping and mining and engineering 
activities, had now grown large in numbers and great in 
wealth. New journals had sprung into existence, but The 
Englishman remained, and still remains, the characteristic 
mouthpiece of the British race in the East If it were 
necessary to seek proofs, one need only refer to the 
messages of congratulation and goodwill that were sent to 
it by many eminent men when, on July 3, 1931, it reached 
its hundredth birthday. When 1 wrote reminding these 
men—some of whom, as a paper, we had strongly opposed 
and severely criticized—of the event, the response was 
astonishing in its promptness and generosity. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd G^rge, in the midst of great and 
harassing affairs of State, found time to write; 
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lodia has just efilered upon a new eta which is fraught with the greatest 
possibilities for the happiness and progress of its peoples. It is of the 
greatest unportance that in taciug ihe problem^ of the futtiie she should he 
fortiSed by sound and welMofaitoed ptiblic opinion. The Press can 
render incstiinable service in spreading accurate knowledge about cunent 
adairs, and in d^ing with problems as they arise m a fearless spirit of 
hopesty^ tolerance, and fair p!ay, as between all races and ctasseSi 1 am 
oonhdent that I%t EnglhhinaM wiU maintaLn the highest principles Of 
jottmalism, and continue to merit in the future the high reputation which 
It has enjoyed in the past- 

Lord Curzon, who, as a former Viceroy^ remembered 
The EnglisAjnan and the support it gave him, wrote: 

I am vory glad to send a message of congratulation and good wishes to 
Tkt En^ishman on the celebration of Its centenaryi^ As the recognized 
and authoritative exponent of Bridsh opinioD, not only in Bengal, but far 
beyond, 2Tb Engikhman has wielded a great and powerful influence m the 
Bast, stimulating and inspiring its friends^ respected by» and itself respect¬ 
ing, its opponents. Long may it uphold these traditions^ and work for 
the combined weliare and glory of the British and Indian peoples. 

Lord Reading, but newly arrived in India as Viceroy^ 
was equally generous; 

The pages of Tin Englishman duiing the last hundred years are a 
mirror of the thoughts and events of that important period iu the history 
of India. It is a striking circumstance that you attain your centenary 
when India has passed through the open gates and is tia%^ellmg along the 
road to full partnership within the Empire- Never was there a period 
when ledia stood more in need of a powerful and independent Press, 
prepared to criticize rearlcesly when there is occasiou, yet equally ready to 
lend influential support when Lbere is justiiicarion. Tfi€ Englishman has 
thecaiimge of a>nvictioQs, and therefore carries authority even with 
those who dider tom its condustODs aod yet appreciate honesty of purpose 
and calmness ol judgments 

I trust that the tradidons of the hundred-year-old En^iskman will be 
maintained tbioughout its existence with all their accustomed rigour, and 
that it win CQDduue its edbits to promote true and hearty co-operation 
between Bridsb aad Indian in pursuit of theh commoD object—the wei- 
&ire and happiness of lodia. 

Mr. Mantagu* the then Secretary of State, who has 
had no severer oppotienc and critic than The En^iiskman^ 
put aside personal feelings that were natue^i and wrote ; 

I reflect that slofie the devclopmenkof free institutloni in India ow« so 
Lmtoeasurable a debt to the newspaper Pness, The ceoteimry of the oldest 
Qzisdng daily^paper in tbadt country u on event of profound interest^ call- 
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ing OQ genera] grounds for congratulation. In the hope (bat a word froin 
me in such drcumstaoccs may help to promote the union and goodwill 
for which M,R.H. the Duke of Connaught pleaded id India* and so soften 
political acerbities* T write these lines. 1 ran bope that now the reforms 
are in being it will be recognized to be the duty of European and Indian 
alike to promote their success. 1 earnestly trust that in the second 
century on which it is entering jSr Mngliskman will use its enterprise and 
influence with increasing determination to promote in every possible way 
the co-operation between the Indian and European communities on which 
the future of the country so largely depends. 

There were many other messages. Every living ex- 
Viceroy and every living ex*Secretary of State {with the 
exception of Lord Morley) sent cordial and generous 
congratulations. But I cannot trespa^ upon the space of 
this Revie\\' to quote them here. 

Coming, as T/ts Ewgiishmads centenary did, at a time 
when India is entering upon a new era of political develop¬ 
ment, it is only natural that the thoughts of statesmen 
chaiged with her destinies should dwell upon the induenoe 
of the Press and its attitude towards these vast political 
changes. India, from being a dependency ruled by a 
highly efficient bureaucracy, has broken with a century of 
tradition and embarked upon the high road that will lead 
her sooner or later, if it be trodden with care and loyalty, 
to be a self-governing dominion of the Empire. No 
greater ambition could be set before a people to be ac¬ 
cepted or refused. And no more difficult a course could 
be set before a people whose faiths and ideals are so alien 
from our own, and whose standards of civilization and 
culture and freedom are so different But if the conception 
of loyalty and freedom that informs the greatest of India's 
sons—men like the late Mr. Goakhale and like Mr, 
Srinivasa Shastri, who now wears his mantle, and like Lord 
Sinha, and many others that come to mind—-be true of the 
people collectively, the task will not be impossible of 
fulfilment. It is because the people of India are as yet an 
unknown quantity in politics, as, indeed, in other things, 
that most of the important Anglo-Indian journals have 
opposed Lord Chelmsford's aqd Mr. Montagu's scheme of 
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reforms as premature, dangerous, and unwise. Events that 
have occurred since its inception can scarcely be expected 
to remove those doubts. But the reforms are now an 
accomplished fact, and nothing has so dearly demonstrated 
the loyalty of the Anglo-Indian Press to their principles 
and ideals as the careful and earnest way in which 
practically all the important newspapers are trying to help 
the new governments towards success. Whether they will 
achieve it is for them to show, not only now, when 
moderates are in possession of the power, but later when, 
maybe, the turn of the extremists will come. But of one 
thing all may be sure — namely, the hearty and steady 
endeavour of the Anglo-Indian Press to promote and to 
keep that atmosphere of cordial co-operation between the 
British and the Indian peoples without which progress, 
political, commercial, or social, is impossible. No one can 
have been in India long without realizing her vast possi¬ 
bilities, Her mineral wealth has scarcely yet been 
scratched. Within her own frontiers she can grow or 
mine, and some day manufacture, all that man may want 
in peace or in war. The golden keys of education have as 
yet opened the minds of only an infinitesimal proportion of 
her hundreds of millions of people. Let us hope that 
when education has done its work and the sun shines on 
the full noon of India's mighty possibilities, they will not be 
frittered away by the fruitless wrangling that has made a 
tragedy of the untutored democracy of China and has 
turned the institutions of democracy planted in the unsuit¬ 
able and unprepared soil of Persia into a pathetic farce. 
So appalling a tragedy in India can only be averted if her 
responsible citizens make sure to-day that the foundations 
of democracy are solidly and truly built. And in that task 
the Press of India, English as well as vernacular, must play 
a great part. Splendid as are the prospects of other 
industries and. professions, the prospects of the Press are 
no le^ alluring. The great Anglo-Indian journals of to¬ 
day are well equipped with modern plant for the future. 
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The old hand-presses and flat-bed machines, with their 
[Imited output] have given way to rotary presses more able 
to meet the large circulations that the growth of education 
and the increase of commerce and industry are bringing. 
The hunger for news of the outer world is more fully 
satisfied. A doaen years ago a column, or very littJe more, 
would contain the whole of Reuter's foreign cables. To' 
day a whole page barely suffices, and, in addition, The 
Ettgiiskman has acquired the rights for India of The Times 
cable service, supplied by brilliant correspondents in every 
part of the world. This is one of the many effective 
agencies at work to-day in the political education of India, 
bringing to her people and to the thousands of Britons who 
are helping them to work out their destiny a fuller know¬ 
ledge of the outside world, and especially of that great 
Empire to whose free citizenship they aspire. 

A hundred years of alternating peace and strife, famine 
and prosperity, have passed away. It is too much to hope 
for the years of the new dispensation nothing but peace 
and prosperity. Already it is too clear that the future 
holds for Englishmen and Indians alike difficult problems. 
But the more we try—and the Press is the greatest agency 
for trying—to understand one another’s point of view, the 
more easy we shall find the solution. And if at times we 
must differ, let it be in the spirit of true journalism, *' as 
gentlemen, with tolerance and charity.” 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN INDIA 

{Sftcially tmtdhuUd from India) 

The educational problems of India are manifold, and extend 
from the instruction of infants to post-graduate teaching 
and research. Since the beginning of the current year it 
may be said chat these problems have assumed magnified 
proportions owing to the advent of the Reforms^ India is 
no longer to be bureaucratically governed. The millions of 
her population are henceforward to participate in a form of 
constitutional government. Under this form of govern¬ 
ment the electoral basis is greatly broadened; a dyarchical 
system entrusts ceruin branches of administration to Minis^ 
ters responsible to popular assemblies; and, even in those 
branches which still remain the care of the bureaucracy, 
money-voles are largely dependent on the will of those 
assemblies, while the highest posts in the official hierarchy 
have been thrown more widely open than formerly to 
Indians. 

This being so, the intelligence of the masses and an 
ordered and well-balanced system of public instruction 
become of vital importance. Before a special enquiry is 
made into the circumstances which characterize any particu¬ 
lar section of the educational organization, it is necessaty 
to grasp four facts which condition the examination of 
every part of the problem and which will at once throw 
detailed cridcism into proper perspective. 

Firsts according to the census of 1911, no less than 
94 per cenL of the population is illiterate; and, according to 
the latest figures, only 3*36 per cent, of the population is 
under any form of instruction. 

Second^ such education as exists is mainly among the 
male sex ; an insignificant fraction of the female population 
is literate, and only 1*15 per cent, of it is under instruction. 
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Thirds the proportion of males undei^oing higher educa¬ 
tion in English high schools and colleges ei^uals, or even 
exceeds, what is to be found in most civilized countries. 
This b remarkable in a country where the educational 
figures alone point to a backward state of development; 
the contrast between the numbers in higher and those in 
elementary education gives food for most serious reflection. 

Fourth, the higher education imparted b in the main 
literary. There are 66,000 students in colleges; 57,500 of 
these are in arts or law colleges; medicine claims nearly 
j,5oo, teaching [,000; the small remainder are divided 
between engineering, agricultural, veterinary, commercial, 
and forestry colleges. Again, those studying in vocational 
schools (including schools for training teachers, schoob of 
art and law and medical schools) are to those in ordinary 
literarj^ secondary schools as one to ten. 

The condition of things thus created was tersely described 
in the last “ Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Edu¬ 
cation in India “A middle class widely instructed in 
those arts which qualify for the learned professions ; a pro¬ 
letariat of which only a fraction is literate; a whole sex 
almost totally devoid of any education whatever.” 

When we turn to elementary education, we find that there 
are over 155,000 schoob. But these contain only slightly 
over six million pupils. The comparatively small enralmeni 
is due to a variety of causes^the scattered distribution of 
the 536,000 villages contained in Britbh India, sometimes 
the poor qualifications of teachers, sometimes the lukewarm¬ 
ness, not yet wholly disappeared, of the parents. In a few 
of the Indian States, notably Baroda, there is compubion. 
In 1911 the late Mr. Gokhale introduced a private Bill for 
compulsion in British India. The view taken by Govern¬ 
ment was that there had been no popular demand for such 
a measure, and that, on the other hand, there was much 
offidal and non-official opposition to it. .The Bill was 
rejected by a large majority in the Legislative. Council. 
But Government declared its reatiiness to coosider loc^ 
Bills. Such local Bills have ’now been passed in most 
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provinces. Buc ibey leave ihe adoption of compulsion ro 
local option ; in most cases they apply only to municipal 
areas; and they have hitherto had only an infinitesimal 
effect The dead weight of illiteracy needs other levers, 
besides legislation, to move it. There is need of money 
and of trained teachers. The caste system in some localities 
still retards progress. Above all, between /O and 8o 
per cent, of the population live by agriculture; the want of 
education is not obvious to the smaller ryat or day labourer; 
while the want of youthful labour in the busy seasons for 
the tending of cattlci etc-* is insistent. 

It is sometimes asserted that the effect produced on indi¬ 
vidual pupils by the system of elementary education is 
evanescent. Other critics assert that even the simple ver¬ 
nacular instruction given in primary schools unfits the boy 
for pursuing his hereditary profession of agriculture, weakens 
his physique, and sets him longing for a sedentary life. It 
is true that the length of school life for the ordinar>’ pupil 
is probably less than four years; and it has been c^culated 
that 39 per cent, of the ex-pupils slide back into illiteracy 
within five years of their leaving the elementary school. 
But either view, in its extreme form, is eiTOtieous“the 
latter especially so. The serious question, however, arises, 
%vhether a vocational turn could be given to elementary 
education which would reconcile the parent to a continuance 
of his children’s schooling beyond the age when they 
become useful in the fields. The possibility of this was 
recently explored by a Commission sent by certain Mission 
bodies in connection with the education of the Indian 
Christian community. Central vocational schools were 
advocated. Here again the problem U largely one of 
funds. 

Secondary education suffers from a plethora of cheap 
private schools, lack of trained teachers, cramming, an over¬ 
literary curriculum, and a soul-destroying examination at 
the close. These influences, of course, operate with varying 
fgrce in different parts of the country. They are most in 
evidence in Bengal. The efrect of the decision made during 
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the first half of ihe nineteenth century, that efforts should 
concentrated on Western learning, has, on the whole, 
^n beneficial. But some troublesome problems have 
n raised, Jvaturally, the stafif employed has more and 
more come to be Indian, Many of the teachers find 
difficulty in entering into the spirit of the subjects they are 
expected to teach. In the high schools, less than to,000 
teachers are trained out of a total of over 30,000. The 
examinations are held on a gigantic scales which enforces 
mechamcal methods on the examiner, and encourages 
defective methods of teaching and learning. The lower 
cl^ of the colleges become thronged with unfit students 
who drop off before the dcgree*stage is reached, but not 
before their presence has resulted in sensible lowering of 
standards and embarrassment to conscientious teachers. 

Sir Michael Sadlers Commission has dealt exhaustively 
with the defects of secondary and University education in 
Bengal. Those defects probably appear iu the most aggra¬ 
vated form in that Presidency. But they are more or less 
^ ected elsewhere; and the Government of the United 
Provinces* under the enlightened guidance of Sir Harcourt 
Butler, is adopting the main recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission’s Report with enthusiasm. The first problem is 
the reduction of the sise of the existing Universities by the 
cnration of new centres of more manageable dimensions, 
where local interest can be aroused. The second is the 
rearrangement of the governing bodies of the University 
m such » ■nauncr US .o give f™, pUy « acudemfc 
elMcnt. The third, and perhaps the most important, is the 
relegauon of the lower collegiate classes to their proper 
pla«-the secondary schotA Then follow numerous other 
proems connected with tuition, examinations, residence, etc. 

Then again comes the important question of giving a 
more pineal turn to secondary studies, in order to divest 
some of the students from U,e purely literary course (for 
whKh they are often ill-fifted) to more congenial and 
lucrative employment following on instruction given in the 
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technical and professional colleges and institutions. Medical 
and engineering colleges indeed are full; and there is n^ 

for an extension of the facilities for medical training. But 

industrial training somewhat lags; the chances of profitabSe 
work are precarious in a country where industrial develop¬ 
ment is still imperfect. 

If education is regarded according to the classes who ^e 
undergoing it, or should be undergoing it, most pressing 
matter is cieariy the education of girls, which, as has some¬ 
times been pointed out, is still a social rather than an 
educational problem. Interest, too, is being evinced m the 
education of the adult-a question which gains greatly m 
importance by the advent of reforms. The education of the 
Indian army is being vigorously organized. The education 
of the European and Anglo-Indian population has its own 

difliicukies. ... 

The complex nature of the questions which await soiuuon 

by the Ministers {to whom education is now entrusted) is 
apparent. The difficulties are accentuated by various 
drcurostances. India spends no inconsiderable portion of 
her revenue on Education. But the whole budget is small 
for the size of the country ; and finance forms the greatest 
stumbling-block. In a land of various races and creeds 
the straightforward problems are complicated by important 
issues arising out of the language (or the medium of instruc¬ 
tion) to be used in schools, out of the thorny subject of 
religious instruction, out of the conflicting interests of 
different sections of the population. Educational questions 
are often treated from a political point of view ; and the 
non-co-operation movement has just shown how ready is 
the politician to divert (though on this occasion he has been 
in the main unsuccessful) the energies of boys from study to 
the excitements of public meetings, proc^sions and picket¬ 
ing. Solid progress has been made. Fifty years ago, the 
number of those under instruction in India was less than 
two millions. To-day it cxce^ .eight millions. But new 
problems are emerging, and a general quickening is 
demanded by the constitutional ch^ges. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


the commercial future of china 

A New Powek foe Good at Work^Baxeers axd MeRCHAim 
Bv T. Bowen PARTiifCTO.v 

China to-day is attracting more attention than any other 
«untry in the world, in political circles she has recently 

r h" in Washington between 

Cabinet officers of World Power gOTemmenB. 

fn commercial circles she is also under consideration 
^ IS regarded ttwiay as one of the great industrial nations 
of the future. Nature has endowed her with almost incon¬ 
ceivable riches in minerals and metals Her coal and iron 
applies exceed those of any other pan of the world, and 
her depwits of antimony, eopper, and tin are prodigious 
Withm the past ten years the development of her steel 
ind^try has been remarkable. Great textile mills, flour 
mills, and other varied industries, have been devetoped 
and her transportation systems, woefully lacking in extent 
and effectiveness, are being improved. 

More and more the masfies of the people are beine 
brought,mo contact with the current of progress, and they 

Out 

® Cliina there has come a new China, and the 
differemtation between the new and the old is in the 
r^ptivjty of the new as contrasted with the self-sufficiency 
o the old. All of China to-day is receptive, with its face 
to the future and aw-ay from the past, ready to take advan- 
t^e of all that the West and modem civiliaation has to 
offer. And the thing to be noted is that China has no old 
machmer)' or ideas in a mod^em industrial add commercial 
sense to semp. It starts.in to-day where we are. and is in 
a position to lake the best we have. And. it maj^be noted,' 
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that what China takes to-day will in a measure determine 
what she will want to-morrow. 

But it is not itjy intention in this article to deal with 
China as a great commercial field, it is to be hoped that 
che reader will admit this. The thing which is occupying 
the minds of commercial men to-day, men who have this 
great faith in the enormous possibilities of China, is as to 
whether there is any powerful influence at work in China 
to-day, as opposed to the mercenary war lords, which will 
be able materially to assist in the bringing about of the 
realization of the development of China’s possibilities 
referred to above. 

Even as 1 write these lines China is in the throes of civil 
war, and the stage is all set for the play which will show 
once again the rival military factions in collision , . . with 
the object, not of bringing about any further good in the 
country, but rather satisfying their own greed. There was 
a time, not long ago in Chinese history, when such a 
collision would have had far-reaching effects. But to-day, 
even when it comes, it first leaves the commercial and 
^ricultural classes untouched. If anything they resent it 
all, and because of this resentment the commercial class in 
China has now banded itself together to oppose the military 
party in every possible way, and it is in this party, consist¬ 
ing of bankers and merchants, that one sees the new power 
for good. They represent to-day all that is good—nay, 
even the best—in China. They are well educated, high 
principled, and they are coming to the fore. What is 
more, and . , . what is the all-important thing in China, 
is that they have the money. This money they are deter¬ 
mined to withhold from the militarists, who will thus be 
helpless, inasmuch as they will have neither the money 
with which to pay their riff-raff of a soldiery, nor will they 
have the wherewithal with which to procure arms and 
ammunition. ' 

4 

This new power was evidently recognized and believed 

by Sir'Charles Addis, Chairman of the Hong 
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KOTg and Shanghai Ranking Cocpoiation when he was in 
China just a few weeks ago. He was summoned to Genoa 
directly he returned from China, and referring to the 
threatened civil war there stated : 


‘‘ The gravity of the political situation was exaggerated. 
No ^und for quarrel between North and 

M f homo;:, fron «Kll vicissitudes 

The ^ "<>“'<• doubtless do so again, 

“"'y to union was the military govemora who 

rave's! to S:*' "" Government, di^frted the SmIS 

CO their own use, and otherwise oppressed the 

people, BUT THERE WERE SIGNS THAT THE pS>PLE WERE 

combining ACAIsVST this MILITARV 


This IS the new power which will prove China’s salvation 
and bring about that great development which will place 
China at the head of the coitimericial countries of the world. 

F(^ the development of any country money is a necessity, 
China IS no e.^ception. Again and again enormous 
loans have been made, the money for which should have 
gone to developing the country. Instead of that the 
politicians of China have played the lowest type 
of ^iitical game with public finance, and have consequently 
robbed the Chinese of the respect they rightfully deserve 
from their contemporaries. The financial maladministmioo 
o the country has been repeatedly and rightly described 
as Chinas most serious Government ailment. It has been 
co^idered by many to be the least susceptible to treatment. 
It IS an ague which has penetrated the Chinese body politic 
and has brought on a palsy more dangerous either than the 
c^ker of the Tuchunate (the corrupt governors) or the 
elephantiasis of inflated militarism. But it has been learned 
by this tune that China s healing must come from within— 
which IS true of any nation-although the process may be 
greatly stimulated by sympathetic cireumstnnces. And it 
IS the bankers and merchants who have set about this work 
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Chinas ancient dynasties adhered firmly to the principle 
of pstying as they went, knowing no other. Money for any 
scheme of statecraft, military campaign, imperial luxury, or 
work of construction, was levied and got in hand . . . then 
spent. Only in the degenerate days of the Manchus did 
rulers and chamberlains of the exchequer learn the Western 
convenience of governmental loans and bond issues. This 
modern convenience became, as many others to the um 
sophisticated Oriental, a vice. 

Like an opiate providing the delusion of strength without 
Dourishmeot, it came to be the reliance of the Manchu 
house, and when withheld at the critical moment, became 
one of the factors in the Imperial downfall. 

Thus w*e find to*day, in the eleventh year of the Repub¬ 
lic, that China is mor^^ed to foreign interests to the sum 
of approximately 6oo,cx}o,ooo dollars, and to its own people, 
through domestic bond issues, to the sum of 3(Xi,ooo,ooo 
Mexican dollars. 

The blame is with the Government. Not only have no 
reserves been laid up to meet this immense burden of 
liabilities, but the various departments have been spending 
more than their income. The Government has only four 
ways of securing funds—taxation and revenues ; currency 
inflation through withdrawal of specie deposited as security 
for bank notes of the banks W'hich the Government may 
control, or the unsecured issue of such notes; and loan 
bondand Treasury promissory-note issues. 

As to the first, taxes of every possible form have already 
been imposed to the limit of the Government's deficient 
ability of enforcement. The Chinese people, in spite of 
their docility, will only endure a certain amount of taxa¬ 
tion, and it is exceedingly difficult to subject them 10 any 
levy which Has no precedent. Further, things have been 
made more difficult for the Peking Government by the 
actions of the ojany militan' leaders scattered about who 
have, in recent years, acquired the habit of retaining for 
iljeir own purposes such ponions of the tax levies as they 
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consider they require, and remitting the balance, if any. to 
the hungry Treasury in Peking. This is the true source of 
China’s weakness, and this removed, then there is nothing 
but prosperity, commercial and otherwise; for the country 
and the people, for the tens of thousands of dollars which 
yearly have been wasted in futile military expeditions and 
the like, to satisfy simply the greed of some particular mtli* 
tary clique, will then be spent not only in assisting China to 
discharge her financial obligations to other countries, but 
will also be used to the building up of the commercial life 
of the country and the development of the resources of 
China, which, when properly developed, will make her the 
greatest industrial country in the world and, incidentally 
one of the wealthiest. ^ 

The Consortium has done gootL By the Consortium 
embargo the Chinese Government is cut off from its protii- 
gate diet of foreign gold. Immediately the question arises 
as to where China is to turn. There are, of course, outside 
the Consordum, banks and co-operations which might loan 
money. But these latter ones are wary , , , they fear to 
tread the paths that even the great London-Paris-New 
York-Tokyo financial pool will not walk. Thus the mili¬ 
tarists, the party which has been checking the commercial 
progress of the coumiy, finds itself blocked. For without 
money they are unable to get die hired mercenaries to fight 
for them* With the average Chinese soldier of to-day 
loyalty is a thing unknown. He fights for the one who will 
pay him the most. I have seen myself in China, two con¬ 
flicting armies meet on die field of battle, and after a 
lengthy conversation one army has stepped over to the side 
of the other on the promise of better pay 1 

And at this critical time there has stepped into the arena 
the very party which is going to effect the salvation of the 
country. This consists of the bankers and merchants. 
Th^ have money . . . lots of it, too . . , and they are 
willing to loan it to the Government, but they are going to 
have the supervision of its expenditure. Forsthey all qf 
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them believe that the Chinese nation js fully able to support 
Itself ; that its financial dtfiiculties are due to the maiadmims* 
tration and not to poverty. They believe that they can 
place the finances of China on so sound a basis that not 
even a certain amount of unavoidable political unrest will 
greatly impair the Treasury’s credit. 

For what China is able to do, when there is proper 
supervision, is seen in the latest return for the Chinese 
Maritime Customs and the Salt Gabelle. The yield of the 
foimer for [921 is a record, and there is an enormous 
surplus even when all; obligation secured on the customs 
have been met, and there is a tremendous yield also from 
the Salt Gabelle. It is as Sir Charles Addis stated the 
other day, that given stable Government “the trade possi¬ 
bilities would be infinite.” Even the railways show a surplus 
again. 

The doctrine of this group is that the Chinese are fully 
able to finance their Government, provided that the reforms 
are carried out and guarantees given which are necessary 
to create public confidence. They are determined chat no 
great quantity of foreign gold shall come into China 
immediately. And they have organized for an active and 
leading part in their Governmental finance. They are 
confident of the ability of the Chinese to finance China, 
and even provide for its material progress when the confix 
dence of the investing public has been gained, and this 
confidence they are out to get. At the same time they 
realize that this progress can be very much more rapid if 
assisted by foreign money, lent in the spirit of friendly 
commercialism and untrammelled by political infiuences. 
They desire friendly relations with the foreign bankers, 
and hope for their co-operation in developing China’s 
resources. 

The spirit of these men, newly class-conscious and 
awakened to their responsibility toward the salvation of 
the nation as well as the protectign of their own interests, 
inspires admiration. If it be true and continue true, that 
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the people are with them, they are bound to win—not 
perhaps entirely according to programme—but none the 
less certainly. There is one thing against which they have 
to guard and that is the poison of success, which has thus 
far made every reform movement in China wdlnigh as 
arrt^ant and intolerant as the rotten officialdom which it 
has sought to purify. 

If the bankers wish to build upon the sound basis of 
popular support a permanent institution for the encourage¬ 
ment of progress they must avoid every semblance of 
plutocracy, which, although it might be more mathe¬ 
matically honest, would be as detestable to the Chinese 
masses as is the present corrupt mandarinocracy. 

In conclusion it would be good to quote the closing 
words of the Shanghai memorandum, which will itself go 
down in the documentary history of the nation, but the last 
paragraphs of which deserve to be taught to every class in 
civil government as an example of the taking to task of a 
degenerate administration by a group of indignant and 
determined citizens: 

“ The above-mentioned plans, although common and 
simple, are the only means of saving the situation. If the 
Government treats these suggestions as a scrap of paper, 
the people will refuse to allow the drainage of their limited 
sources of capital to pay meaningless expenses. If the 
Government tries to raise domestic loans to relieve itself, 
failure will be certain. The banks, to protect their business, 
cannot but make known to the public the kinds of loans 
they will float or refuse to float. If the banks decline to 
take up a loan proposition, merchants will not dare to do 
so. The confusion of the currency system seriously 
concerns the financial class. The banks, for the sake of 
protection, may be forced to resort to yet further means 
to wake up the Government. In such case it will be 
impossible for the Governnient to secure money for them," 

The bankers further add: 

“ That foreign loans bavp a tremendous effect upon the 
finances of the country.. Though it is recognized that in 
the building up of industries and carrying out of reforms 
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foreign loans are indispensable, the Government shall not in 
the least disregard the hnandal interests of the nation, and 
sh^ not get foreign loans as give the nation temporary 
relief, but lead it to destruction. We. the Chinese bankers, 
demand that we be allowed to take part in the discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of any proposed hnaneial 
move which concerns the nation before the Government 
comes to decision/’ 

China is a country of unlimited possibilities and is on the 
way to the realization of these at a great pace. And if the 
reader is somewhat sceptical of this and points to the dis- 
order being, and likely to be, a great bar to commercial pro¬ 
gress, let him be warned against falling into that very 
common error so many critics of China commit. That is 
the Westerner's ingrained habit ” of envisaging the facts 
and phenomena of Chinese development, since the revolu¬ 
tionary transaction of 191 i^t I, in terms of purely European 
thought and achievemenL 

An historical change, as pregnant in its ultimate signifi¬ 
cance as the French Revolution, takes place in China, and, 
because it goes to the roots of national life, disarrays 
necesscuily and profoundly the work of government for less 
than a decade; and the impaiiem European fastens on the 
facts of disorder—the mark and proof of the reality of the 
change—^and forthwith attempts what a great political 
thinker has declared to be an impossibility; he Indicts a 
nation for its allied incapacity and convicts the Chinese of 
racial unfitness to govern themselves and make any material 
progress^ The vice of much of the current foreign 
criticism and meditations on China to-day is that they are 
judged from the standpoint of developed Institutions in 
Europe and America with their growth of centuries. 

Considering the basic soundness of her social and eco¬ 
nomic structure, the character of her great population, her 
varied climate and products, and the almost fabulous riches 
of her mines, there is no more alluring field in the world 
than China. What is wanted, however, is a more wide¬ 
spread inteiest in foreign ^airs and foreign countries, 
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especially China, and a g'enerally more sympathetic attitude 
on the part of British capitalists, merchants, and manu* 
facturers, both individual and corporate, toward the world 
lying outside the confines of our Empire, If Great Britain 
would but capitalize the good-will that China bears for it 
and all things British it would find in the Far Eastern 
Republic the greatest opportunities in the history of com¬ 
merce between nations. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS SECTION 


THE BURMESE CRAFTSMAN AND HtS WORK 

By H. B. Holme 

(Director of Industries, Borina) 

Ever since the British occupation spasmodic efforts have 
been made to assist and keep alive Burmati art, but the 
efforts have been fitful and have depended to a great extent 
on the individual efforts of certain officers. When these 
officers have been on leave or have retired the efforts 
ceased. It must be remembered that the homes of many 
of these arts are far away in the interior, and even the resi¬ 
dents of the coastwise towns and certainly the casual 
tourists had no opportunity of obtaining craft-ware except 
through friends and after long delays. The craft workers 
were poor and required advances or loans to purchase 
material before they could commence work, and even the 
more affluent needed to sell one piece before they could 
commence a second. A necessary consequence of this was 
that with many workers the craft is a secondary occupation, 
subsidiary to agriculture or petty trading, and the^ workers 
are not infrequently wholly in the hands of financiers. In 
just a few cases the best workers came under the protection 
of patrons, mostly Europeans, who purchased the whole 
output or found a market for it among their friends. The 
transfer or retirement of such a patron might leave the 
craftsman to fall back into his old position, though fre¬ 
quently he would make a month's journey to find his old 
patron when he had articles to dispose of or was m 
difficulty. 

It is worth while remembering that in many parts of the 
remoter confines of Burma the followers of some crafts are 
still a living part of the national economy. That is to say, 
they supply the neighbourhood with necessary utensils and 
they are thus an indispensable cog in the machine. e 
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are so accustomed to go to the nearest shop to buy a cup 
and saucer, a water-jug, a glass, a broom, or a garden 
spade, that we never stop to think of the elaborate system 
of maoufaciurers, travellers, wholesalers and distributors 
necessary in order to put down in one small village shop 
things manufactured in the farthest towns of the United 
Kingdom, or in America or other foreign countries. We 
have to envisage a veiy' much more primitive state of affairs 
in order to realize a craftsman in his real dement. Such 
primitive conditions still exist in many parts of the East. 
The rice for daily food is husked in a home-made mill ; the 
shoes are made by a local cobbler i the women of the village 
spin and weave, and in some places grow the silk for the 
skirts of men and women. Sufficient cotton is saved to 
provide seed and to furnish yarn and doth to clothe the 
household. Food is cooked and water carried in pots made 
locally all over the province. Drinking-cups are provided 
by the lacquer workers, if something more elaborate than a 
half cocoanut shell is required. Almost every man, woman, 
and child can weave mats and baskets, and there is in most 
neighbourhoods a blacksmith who can make agricultural 
implements, including *■ Dahs,'* the indispensable knife- 
hatchet of the jungle-dweller. Here, therefore, the metier 
of the craftsman is to supply himself or his neighbours with 
something vitally necessary in their every-day life. For 
the most part they are not the leisurely followers of a 
hobby or the difUcult devotees of an art. 

And even in the more sophisticated parts of Burma the 
advent of the enamel tin cup and the galvanized bucket, 
the kerosene oil tin, Manchester cottons and Japanese silks 
is sufficiently recent for the older makers of the supplanted 
indigenous article to remember the time when the bulk of 
their market was purely local for utility articles. Even in 
the more purely artistic and luxury occupations, such as 
silver-work, ivory-carving and wood-carvtpg, the native 
craftsman has suffered^from the competition of cheaper 
machine-made stuff from Europe and Japan.._ Nowada^'s 
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electro-plate and aluminium-ware is frequeotljr used in 
remote parts for religious dedications where formerly 
lacquer-ware, basket-ware, or silver-ware alone could have 
been procured. The goldsmith, too, in a primitive state 
of society is something of a banker. Surplus revenue is 
mostly turned into articles of jewellery, which again, in 
times of stress, are pawned to the goldsmith or sold outright 
to him. Such crude jewellery mcstly changes hands by 
weight, little being allowed for workmanship. It is fre¬ 
quently broken up and made again into new ornaments, 
thus ensuring fairly regular employment for the gold and 
silversmiths. With the advent of banks and the spread 
of commerce this part of the goldsmiths work dwindles, 
but he finds compensation in the demand for higher-class 
ornaments and jewellery calling for more skill—a demand 
which follows on the raising of the standard of living. 

Conditions, therefore, have been operating against the 
hand workers of Burma for at least two generations. Many 
of them besides the goldsmiths have met the altered stale 
of affairs, perhaps unconsciously, by substituting higher- 
class luxury articles for the cheaper and cruder utility 
articles previously made. The market for much of this 
has been among Europeans, or among the Burman and 
Indian population who have attained a higher standard of 
living and whose tastes have become to some extent 
Europeanized, This is, perhaps, most marked in the 
matter of furniture and house furnishings. In the older 
Burman house furniture in our sense hardly existed. At 
the present time tables and chairs, and bedsteads and 
bookcases, are almost universal. It speaks very highly 
for the ciaft-worker of Burma, firstly, that his original 
" utility " articles were so artistic as to attract buyers who 
used them only as ornaments, and, secondly, that he has 
so readily adapted his craft to the production of articles 
not only artistic but useful tit a civilization so different to 
that in which he was trained. ‘ , 

To help him in this transition, no institution has played 
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so important a part as the -Art and Craft Exhibitions held 
annually in Rangoon for upwards of twenty years. For 
Some jears, alsO) competitions have been organized in 
connection with this exhibition, and small money prizes 
and medals and diplomas have been awarded by Govern¬ 
ment. The exhibiiion, like Topsy, “just growed.” It 
has no charter nor legal origin, but the privilege of dis¬ 
playing a medal won at the Exhibition, or the right to put 
over the small jungle workshop “ First Grade Craftsman 
at the Government Exhibition,” has probably done more 
to keep alive and improve the indigenous arts of Burma 
than anything else. Another Important function of the 
Exhibition was that it became really a Trade Fair, and 
this was the only time in the year when a large part of 
the buying public could come in direct contact with the 
actual makers of the articles. But the Exhibition only 
lasted a week, and at other times of the year would-be 
purchasers could only get things through friends up-country. 
At the end of the week, too, the workers would often sell 
ihe rest of their stock at a loss to dealers or others 
rather than cart it back up-country, and their net advantage 
was thus minimized. 

But gradually the individuality and charm of Burmese 
work was becoming known outside Burma, and at the 
British Industries Fair of 1920 an attempt was made to 
find a wider outlet. The few articles sent attracted very 
favourable attention, but unfortunately it was a time of 
very high rupee exchange which had fallen before the 
goods could be delivered, and the sterling prices quoted 
proved too low. There was also difficulty in getting the 
makers to fill the contracts within the stipulated time. 
Hence no appearance was made at the Fair of 1921, 
though several of those who had been attracted in 1920 
made enquiries. 

In the spring of 1921 the new Department of Industries 
was started, and as regards Arts and Crafts its first 
activities were directed to establishing a Depot in Rangoon 
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for the sale of Arts and Craft ware. The Depot was opened 
in the beginning of May in a large room adjoining the 
office of the Director of Industrie which is in the heart ot 
the business part of the town. From the start it was 
realized that to treat it as a sample-room or museum simply 
for the booking of orders would render the whole scheme 
nugatory, for the buying public are largely tourists or 
casual visitors to Rangoon who simply do not buy unless 
they can get the things at once. They have no opportunity 
themselves to go to the makers, nor are they as a rule long 
enough in Rangoon to wait while the things are ordered from 
up-country. There is also a considerable number of cases 
where people will buy on the spur of the moment but will 
not be bothered to order and wait. Lastly, with craft- 
workers repetitions are not always successful or exact 
replicas, and people will buy an actual article which they 
like, but will not order one like it for fear of getting some¬ 
thing not so pleasing. 

Equal!j'. it was impracticable to ask the workers to put 
their goods on commission sale. Most of them are exceed¬ 
ingly poor and cannot afford to lay out their little money. 
Often they have to borrow to buy raw materials and to live 
while articles are being made. If not sold at once, they are 
required to deposit the made articles with the money-lender 
or to sell them to him at a reduced price in order to get 
further advances, and this they cannot do if the articles are 
sent to Rangoon for sale on commission. The Burma 
Government therefore generously agreed to advance a sum 
of Rs. 20,000 (j£'i* 333) to enable the Depot to purchase 
goods outright from the makers. The cost of packing, 
freight, etc., to Rangoon, if any, was added, and then a 
further i anna in the rupee (6^ per cent.) was added to 
cover the cost of running the DepoL 

The success of this experiment was most striking. Sales 

in June amounted to Rs. 2,000, and they increased roughly 

by Rs. 1,000 a month up to the end of the year. The 

whole capital was turned over in about six months, and at 
« 
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end of the year Government increased the advance to 

f^ 3 > 333 }* took some time for the workers 
to realize the advantages of the Depots and as no advertis¬ 
ing was done the general public did not immediately 
^come aware of the existence of the Depot. Gradually 
however, these initial difficulties were overcome, and it b 
alr^dy possible to appreciate the many ways in which such 
a Depot can be of use. 

The first of these in importance consists in improving 
t e standard of work* Some of tbe best craftsmen had 
^ en entirely to other occupations. One reason was that 
urmg t e war no tourists came and the residents were not 
sending money, either because money was tight or because 
they were not going on leave to Europe, or because trans¬ 
port on the high seas was difficult. But a more cogent 
r^on was that the dealers would not pay for good work. 
They seemed to prefer a quantity of cheap stuff of Burmese 
character, but poor workmanship on which they could 
make high profits. The cost of living had gone up enor¬ 
mously, and a rate of remuneration which formerly kept 
a worker in comfort no longer sufficed to keep him 
alive. He found that he must increase his output or 
more for his work. When the latter was impossible, 
he either skimped his work so as to increase his output or 
Simply took up another occupation. This in Burma is 
easy and is frequently done. The real artist who took 
a pride in his work would not produce the inferior stuff, 
and so the ranks were thinned by the loss largely of the 
more conscientious artists. Several of these have now 
gladly taken up the work again because the Depot has not 
been afhiid to let it be known that a better price will be 
paid for better work. In this respect the Depot has 
attempted to get the workers to price their ow-n articles 
It does not bargain with them. It says, - We want you to 
get a fair remuneration. Vop know best whht that is but 
you should remember thai if you ask too much no one will 

buy your things, and you will .not get any mote orders/i 
VOL. XVtIL 
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On the whole this has worked extremely well. There is 
competition among workers, and if a man has placed too 
high a price on an article, he has been told when he came 
again that nothing more could be bought as his prices were 
so high or the work so indifferent that no one had been 
found to buy the things bought from him before. Advice 
is g^ven to them not to ask too much, and of -course in the 
last resort the Depot can and simply does refuse to buy 
things because it feels that they cannot be disposed of 
The second great use of such a Depot is to provide a 
continuing market throughout the year. It has already 
been noticed that the annual exhibition was of use in 
bringing the up-country maker into direct contact with the 
larger buying public of Rangoon, and this Depot has made 
this market continuous throughout the year. Many of the 
Burmese cottage-crafts are seasonal occupations. This is 
either betause one-half of the year is very wet and the 
other very dry, and some trades can only be plied either in 
the wet or the dry season, or because the worker is an 
agriculturist first and a craftsman second. In the latter 
/.acp he goes to his fields as soon as the rain breaks, and 
will not follow his craft again till the crop is reaped in the 
following cold weather. Such a worker will often sell his 
whole output to a dealer as soon as the season ends, and 
equally the dealer must lay in his year's stock in the few 
months when the makers are at work. Demand, however, 
is mostly even throughout the year, but without a Depot in 
the central market, which can act as a reservoir for such 
makers, would-be purchasers can get their wants supplied 
only during a few months of the year and by casual meet¬ 
ings with the local dealers. Much potential demand in 
this way never materialized under the old system, and 
many people who have been long resident in the country 
never knew of the existence of some crafts in Burma until 
they saw the products in the Rangoon DepoL 

For the makers who work throughout the year the 
Depot has been a godsend. If they live near they are 
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encour^ed to bring in their wares personally at short 
intervals, and the purchase of them enables them to com- 
mence other work at once without waiting for a sale and 
without the waste of time involved in hawking the stuff 
roun . Workers who live farther up country are advised 
ring their work down monthly or quaneriy. Personal 
visits are recommended, because it enables the workers 
to study the work of other craftsmen, and gives the officials 
or the Depot an opportunity to recommend alterations and 
improvements and to suggest new patterns. 

This latter activity constitutes another important use of 
t e Depot. Gradually the Depot acquires a very valuable 
knowle^e of the wants of the public, and by personal con¬ 
tact with the makers can help them to make their articles 
more m accordance with public taste and requirements, 
ew Migns and patterns are much more necessary than is 
realized by the makers of - fancy goods. And this applies 
very particularly to the export market. When they were 
inaking •‘utility" articles for use in Burmese households 
there was little or no need to change patterns. The same 
thing perhaps sold better for being the same year by year. 
Housewives do not follow changing fashions in frying-pans, 
but when the things are put on the stalls at the White City 
the position is quite different. An article which will sell 
readily as a " novelty " in the fancy goods line one year 
may not find a single buyer next year when the novelty 
u worn off. To keep a place in the export market 
therefore it is necessary to have a constant change of 
pattern and design. Only experience can tell what lines 
are likely to go well, and the Depot In Rangoon is a 
nec^s^ity as a dissfeminatot of new ideas. 

Closely connected with this function is that of establish* 
ing standards of work. In connection with the exhibition 
competitions for different grades of workers were organized, 
and. as already mentioned, the privilege of .calling oneself 
a " First*Grade Craftsman is highly prized. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, possession of a first-grade certificate does no^ 
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alwavs mean first-gfrade work when there ts no competition 
The Depot has SLdy been able to do a good deal in 
classifying work as it comes in^ and by refusing to take 
over indifferent or slipshod work has been able already to 
produce a noticeable improvement in many classes of craft- 
ware, It is hoped in time to oi^[anize juries of craftsmen, 
who will themselves classify all work sent in for purchase 
by the Depot. 

The work has only just begun, but it may justly be 
clmmed that a good deal has been done in one year. In 
conclusion, it may be said that the Burmese are a race 
of artists, and that it has been a continuing delight to work 
with them and a source of pride if one has been able to 

help them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUITABILITY OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN¬ 
MENT TO THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF 
EASTERN PEOPLES 

Bv William Saunders 

I 

The nature of the principles of Representative Government 
is largely, if not entirely, embodi^ in John Stuart Mill’s 
famous definition. " chat the whole people exercise, through 
deputies periodically elected by themselves, the ultimate 
controlling power, which, in every constitution, must reside 
somewhere. This ultimate power they must possess in all 
its completeness. They must be masters, whenever they 
please, of all the operations of government.^’ This is the 
general political aspect of the idea, but Representative 
Government implies more than a merely political proposi¬ 
tion. There are vast underlying philosophical considera¬ 
tions which, in an investigation of such a character as the 
subject of this essay necessitates, cannot be ignored. And, 
again. Mill is found to have forestalled, to a large extent, 
modern reasoning upon the subject, and has provided us 
with a statement of the case, which, so far as the philo¬ 
sophical content of Representative Government is con¬ 
cerned, could scarcely be bettered, “ All government,■* he 
writes, '* which aims at being good is an organization of 
some part of the good qualities existing in the individual 
members of the community, for the conduct of its collective 
afibirs. A representative constitution is a means of bring, 
ing the general standard of intelligence and honesty existing 
in the community, and the individual intellect and virtue of 
its wisest members, more directly to bear upon the govern* 
mem, and investing therp with greater influence in it than 
they would in general have under any other mode qf 
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organization; though, under any, such influence as they do 
have is the source of all good that there is in the govern^ 
ment, and the hindrance of every evil that there is not. 
The greater the amount of these good qualities which the 
institutions of a country succeed in organizing, the better 
the mode of organization, the better will be the govern me nL 
As will be seen, when the political and economic condi¬ 
tions of Eastern peoples come to be considered, there are 
external factors which have a distinct and important bear¬ 
ing upon the question, that are not covered by Mr. Mill's 
metaphysical description, yet, in dealing with any Eastern 
question, the psychological aspect is always the phase upon 
which an ultimate answer depends, and it is to that con¬ 
sideration that primary and chief attention must be directed. 
The great barriers to any sort of reform in Oriental countries 
are the ingrained divergences of ideals and aspirations be¬ 
tween the peoples of the East and those of the iVesl; the 
great prevalence of caste, and the extreme racial and 
religious antagonisms, all of them psychological in character, 
and consequently all the more dangerous to combat and 
difficult to reconcile with the altitudes and beliefs of alien 
communities. The caste system, so charactensttc of our 
Indian Empire, is the rock upon which all schemes for the 
intrckluction of ideas of political equality there must even* 
tually be wrecked. It is the framework of nearly all 
Eastern civilizations, and its origin and still widely extendi 
prevalence lies deeply rooted in the Eastern mind. Soj 
likewise, are the religions of the East, with alt the fatalistic 
intluence they exert, largely mental altitudes. The Muham¬ 
madan. Buddhist, and Confucian points of view are 
different from, even when not positively opposed to, those 
of the Christian. It is, on the other hand, chiefly upon the 
ethical structure of Christianity that the principles of Repre¬ 
sentative Government are built, and to educate Orientals in 
the doctrines nec^sary for their reception and application 
would require not only the greatest possible tact, but an 
ability on-the part of the instructor of effecting a mental 
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change in his pupils, such as few, if any. Western political 
thinkers possess. 

John Stuart Mill lays down three conditions which 
are necessary for the perfect working of the political 
machine, viz.: 

f. " The people for whom the form of government ts 
intended must be willing to accept it; or at least not so 
unwilling as to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to its 
establishment. 

2. ” They must be willing and able to do what is neces¬ 
sary to keep it standing. 

3. “ They must be willing and able to do what it requires 
of them to enable it to fulfil its purposes.'* 

He then goes on to explain that the word “ do" must 
include forbearances as well as actual deeds. ** They must 
be capable of fulfilling the conditions of action, and the 
conditions of self-restraint, which are necessary either for 
keeping the established polity in existence, or for enabling 
it to achieve the ends, its conduciveness to which forms its 
recommendation," All three conditions are essential, and 
the failure of any one of them renders the form of govern¬ 
ment, ” whatever favourable promise it may otherwise hold 
out, unsuitable to the particular case." 

So far as Representative Government is concerned, it is 
still highly problematical to what extent the first condition 
may be held to apply to Eastern peoples. There have 
recently been indications that seemed to point to a political 
awakening in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and China, but in¬ 
vestigators have since thrown considerable doubt upon the 
fact of these so-called revolutions having amounted to more 
than what may be the equivalent of a mere change of 
Government in this country. About the unsuitability and 
unprepared ness of Eastern peoples for the acceptance of 
the other two conditions in their relation to Representative 
Government, hoWever, there can be no manner of doubt 
whatever. John Stuart, Mill himself, to some extent, 
anticipates the argument of such a case; “ A r^de people. 
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though in some degree alive to the benefits of civilized 
society, may he unable to practise the forbearances which 
it demands: their passions may be too violent, or their 
personal pride too exacting, to forgo private conflict, and 
leave to the laws the avenging of their real or supposed 
wrongs. In such a case, a civilized government, to be 
really advantageous to them, will require to he tn a cottstde*"- 
oble degree despotic; to be one over which they do not 
themselves exercise control, and which imposes a great 
amount of forcible restraint upon their actions.” 

There we have an all but complete picture of the presem- 
day political conditions of Eastern peoples, and as he 
proceeds, it is found that the great thinker actually had the 
peoples of the Orient in his mind when the paragraph was 
wriiten ; he is indeed, rightly or wrongly, quite definite on 
the point: 

“ A people who are more disposed to shelter a criminal 
than to apprehend him; who^ like the Hindoos, will perjure 
themselves to screen the man who has robbed them, rather 
than take trouble or expose themselves to vindictiveness 
by giving evidence against him,” 

The true functions of government are the attainment of 
order, the administration of justice, and the furtherance of 
the highest wel fare ofthoseunderitsjurisdiction. Altho ugh 
open to criticism, there b yet much truth In the Benthamite 
definition of a perfect government, '* The attainment of the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” and there are still 
many estimable people who regard Pope’s oft-quoted 
dictum that “ whate’er is best administered b best" as 
more in accordance with the principles of sane political 
philosophy than the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's 
“ good government can never be a substitute for govern¬ 
ment by the people themselves/' Whether such is actually 
the case in the East is a matter upon which there may be 
di Here n ces of opinion. I ndt viduals of the Cam pbeil- Banner- 
man school, so imbued with the Anglo-Saxon point of view, 
are too apt .to overestimate the political capacities of other 
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races whose standpoint may, withouc being actually antago 
nistic, be different, a fact which renders them quite in¬ 
capable, under existing circumstances, of working in a 
manner likely to prove to be to their highest advantage a 
system of government which no one disputes is ideally the 
best, but which, good as it is, may, in certain, circumstances, 
prove decidedly the worst. Mill, in the very opening 
chapter of his treatise on Representative Government," 
lays it down as an axiom that no one believes that every 
people is capable of working every sort of institutions,*’ A 
careful examination of the existing political and economic 
conditions of Eastern peoples should, however, further 
demonstrate whether, quite apart from the question of 
mere capabitity, they are yet ready to receive the advantages 
of this ideally best form of government, and whether, even 
if they are ready, it is the best form just yet for their 
immediate political requirements. 

11 

The late Professor Butcher, in one of his brilliantly 
illuminating works, very truly remarks that “from the dawn 
of history Eastern politics have been strukm with a fatal 
simplicity. Needless to say, this unflattering description 
is particularly applicable to the fundamental principle upon 
which the political and economic fabric common to Eastern 
communities is built. Commenting upon the assertion 
made by Professor Butcher, the Earl of Cromer writes : 

" Do not let us for one moment imagine that the fatally 
simple idea of despotic rule will readily give way to the far 
more complex conception of ordered liberty. The trans¬ 
formation, if it ever takes place at all, will probably be the 
work, not of generations, but of centuries.’' Yet there is 
no lack of intellectuality and potential educative energy 
among the peoples of the East, while as an aid towards the 
complete fruition of their native intelligence„al] thecivilktng 
influences of Western ^Edrope lie ready to their bands. 
Nay, further, it is not only in Eastern countries,themselves. 
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where replicas of our institutions for the primary, secondary 
and higher education of the natives have been founded and 
endowed, that enlightenment may be acquired by the 
natives, but practically all the schools and universities of 
Western Europe have thrown open their doors to them, 
and not only welcome them to attend upon an equal footing 
with Europeans, but in many cases they have gone out of 
their way to accotd them special privileges and fadltties for 
the better acquirement of a liberal education. This should 
have a vastly broadening infiuence upon the minds of 
those to whom such opportunities are open, and they being 
largely drawn from the governing, journalistic, and pro¬ 
fessional classes, that influence ought to be continually 
hltering downwards, gradually leavening the masses and 
tending to fit them for the reception of such liberal prin¬ 
ciples as are embodied in the term " Representative 
Government" And, in point of fact, recent years have 
actually shown a distinct tendency in the Eastern world in 
the direction of so-called Republicanism, Turkey, Persia, 
and China has each in turn had its “Revolution," its 
“ Young Libera]" enthusiasm, and its paper Constitution. 
But, alasl to the student of Oriental politics it is already 
too well known that the net result of them all has in each 
case been simply the substitution of one despotism for 
another. The past history of the East Is full of such up¬ 
heavals^ but it is only with the advent of the twentieth 
century that it has become the fashion to call the new 
regime by the name of “ Republic." 

With regard to China, which at present is fairly typical 
of a liberalizing Eastern community, the opinion of Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, who has said that “ the East has an 
extraordinary faculty of assimilating all the worst features 
of any new civilization with which it is brought in contact," 
while ignoring its virtues, is amply confirmed by Mr* 
j, O. P. Bland, .whose book entitled, " Recent Events and 
Present Policies in China," publisjied in 191a, brings the 
subject practically up to date. " Where Young China,” he 
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says, “has cast off the ethical restraints and patriotic 
morality of Confucianism, it has faiied to assimilate, or 
even to understand, the moral foundations of Europe's 
civilization It has exchanged its old lamp for a new, but 
it has not found the oil which the new vessel needs to 
lighten the darkness withal." 

And we have it on the high authority of no less a 
personage than Prince Ito, that " the sentiments of foreign 
educated Young China are hopelessly out of touch with the 
masses." Yet, while they have utterly failed to acquire 
from our civilization anything at all likely to enhance the 
prospects of the political and economic regeneration of the 
Empire, they have been ever too ready to adopt much of the 
evil. “The inauguration of the Republican idea of consti* 
tutional government In China,” writes Mr. Bland, “can only 
mean, in the present state of the people, continual trans^ 
ference of an ill^al despotism from one group of political 
adventurers to another, the pretence of popular representa¬ 
tion serving merely to increase and perpetuate instability.'* 

Another, and not the least important, factor which must 
be taken into account in an investigation of this character 
is the difference of Ideals common to the peoples of Eastern 
and Western nations. No amount of intercourse with 
European peoples, or study in our educational institutions, 
with their consequent tendency to the growth of Western 
culture amongst such as have thus been privileged, has 
ever succeeded in eliminating from the minds of even the 
most adaptive Orientals the ideals and points of view of 
their race, religion, and caste. 

And when one considers the fact that popular represen¬ 
tation, even in England, probably on the whole the most 
democratically governed of any nation in the world, is 
a thing not of to-day or of yesterday, but the materia! 
result and survival of centuries of internecine strife, and 
of long political and economic evolution, and that it is even 
here still a very impetfect and incomplete philosophical 

idea, one may be permitted to doubt whether even the 

■ 
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mosi intellectually advanced portions, not of China alone, 
but of any other part of the Orient whatever, may be con¬ 
sidered as yet being even approximately ready to receive 
the most modified system of that mode of government. 
The principles and methods of Representative Government, 
as we know It to-day, embody the accumulated habits and 
traditions of numberless generations of individuals in 
whom the genius for political thought and legislative 
activity has long been inherent. The Oriental, on the 
other hand, has never known any other form of govern¬ 
ment than that of the strong hand of despotism and abso¬ 
lutism, and under it he has developed habits of political 
indifference and mental passivity, added to which is a spirit 
of indolence and fatalism, doubly intensified by the peculiar 
tenets of his religious beliefs. Thus it is, as Mr. Bland 
so aptly concludes, that with the problematical exception 
of Canton and the Kuang Provinces, ** China, as every 
educated Chinese knows (unless, like Sun Yat*Sen, he has 
been brought up abroad), the idea of rapidly transforming 
the masses of the population into an intelligent electorate, 
and of making a Chinese Parliament the expression of 
their collective political vitality, is a vain dream, possible 
only for those who ignore the inherent character of the 
Chinese people.” 

With the simple alteration of the names of the country 
and people, this passage might well be taken as a descrip¬ 
tion of any Oriental race, the Japanese perhaps alone 
excepted. 

(To be continued,') 


“LORD READING’S TASK IN INDIA”: A 
CRITICISM 

Sift, 

In the April issue appeared, in answer to Mr. Rice, the roost 
powerful, bttause the roost ressoiuible, attack on Westera civtliiation as it 
affects India that I bate yet seen, and would olinost jostify Mr. Gandhi’s 
ideas,^ though not his methods of cariying them out. Mr. Lalicroohon 
Singh a of the inevitable result of trade with Europe and the 

Cqualizadoa of prices ah over the' world it a terrible tragedy. I have 
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a!«jf 5 argued that a good steady market, like Loadon, must be a good 

thidg for the ryot who bos a real surplus to dispose of; but for the rest_ 

that is, the great bulk—the enormous rise b prices which he describes is 
a calamity, and apparently the only remedy is a cotrespoDding rise in the 
wages of labour, as to which he gi^es ua no infotmation. He says that up 
to the time ofouram'ifal "tbe Indians were enjoying a sound sleep b thdr 
(^pamdve abundaoee and superfluities." He does not mention the fact 
that, owing to constaot internal strife after tbe collapse of the Mogal 
Empire (only two huadred years ago), and the ravages of Mahraltaa, 
Piodjuies, and evfia Thugs, land m the smith, at any rater had 

cfBsed to have any saleable value, because no one could be sure of nsaping 
ha crop. It is true that the opening up of India created a world demand 
fcr her produce; but the same thing happened to America and Japan, and 
they are supposed to have benefited enormously by the change, though in 
Japan, at least, the sudden rise In prices must have been equally disastrous 
to the poorer classes. 

He says nothing of famine in the oiden time, when peaple often died of 
starvation within one hundred miles of "superfluities" simply for want of 
any means of eommunicaiion. He calls the trade which has sprung up 
between suth villager and provinces tba “ eiploitationof one by the 
other: but that is an unfair way of stating the case, and "development" is 
a truer word than " eiploitation " even in IntemationaJ commerce- At 
the same time it is impossible to deny that for the poor such trade 
pr^uces hardship to begin with till wages rise to suit; and even then it is 
quite arguable that Mr. Gandhi was right in thinking that it was better for 
the country when everyone ploughed his own land and made hia own 
clothes. However that may be, it is pretty certain the world will never 
go back to that Golden Age—if it was so golden—and we must do the best 
we can with things as they are. I cannot help thinking that his own criUc 
ex^erated the superiority of the English over the Indian merchant. 
It is some yean since I was in Bombay, but I was told that all the best 
houses on Malabar Hill are occupied by Indian, not English, merchants, 
much less, too, English officials. I agree with him that it would be better 
if more of the produce of India were consumed by its own people; but it is 
unfortunately true that ia no country can the poor afford the better sort of 
food, or even as much os they would like of any food. Its usurers have 
always been a feature of Indian (and agricultural) life everywhere, and 
co-operative banks, of which there is no mention in this paper, seem to be 
the only feasible remedy. 

It is not true, of wurse, that a// the profits of trade go to Europe or 
other foreign countries, or that Indians are only employed as “clerks or 
coolies." Such exaggerations spoil an otherwise thought-provoking paper- 
and we ought to have been told something as to the actual rise in weees in 
the last fifty years. ® 


ctsnlribuiions on this subject see July, rqvi 
pr ^8Gp and Januaj:^^ J /* 9 1 

lUl LALtrsiOKAN SiSOH RIJV BaHADUR.% 
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"SHINAR OF THE OLD TESTAMENT” 

Tsk D^^AtLniMyn or EairrTiAN attd AasriUAir 
AxrmDiTirs, B^uTiiy Mitsbctk. 

AprU Sp 19 » 

Ttf fAe &/ Tbe AsiATtc Revj^ 

StR, 

The statemenls of the writer of the article entitled **^Sh!iiar of the 
Old Testament" in the April number of your review, that ** most modem 
Assyriologists with uDwarranied licence transcribe these signs of Tm. tjr. 
as or Babylon,” ond that ih* late Professor L. W, King arbitrarily 

transcribes these signs systematically'' deserve some attendoDi 

Yoitr contri-bntor states outright that these signs possess no such valnes^^ 
The Babylonian scribes, whose anthority Professor Kbg was content to 
accept, were quite certain that they did^ since thej used the ” arbitrary ” 
transcription (see Briimiowj “ List of Cuneifomi Ideographs,” No. 9,853 ; 
and compare Meissner, Sehene assyrische Idecgramme^” No, 7,434}^ 
The cninpetence of your contributor to pass eridcism on achokrs like 
Professor King and M* Thurean-Danginj whom he ahro includes in his 
ceusuret may be judged from the following facts. The Babylonian scribes 
themselves believed the signs to be tin and tir (see Meissneri Na 7,485)1 
They considered the signs to be an ideogramj, meaning ^^the abode of 
lifcn*’ The great lower of Grain and Wine is a pure effort of the 
creative imagination. Babylonian temple towers were Solid constructions 
of brick work, which could not possibly be used as storehouses- The 
Hebrews were not the people who first ** misrepresented aud embroidered 
with fiction ” the origia of the Tower of Babel The ouraculous circutn^ 
stances which led to the building of Esagila and B-temen-an-ki by the 
divine Ammnaki arc described at length in the Sixth Tablet of the 
Creation Epic (see Budge, ” Babyloniaii Legend of the Creation,” pp. 57- 
61% A more mischievous aud equally groundless assertion is that the 
city name •^She-nir"' for Babylon la found in early Sumerian docnmeniB 
of about ^950 **Shfrnir” (properly tir) does not mean Babylon; 
TIN- TIR. Kt is used in documents of the new Babylonian period only, and 
does not occur in early Sumerian documents. The excellent LHustrations 
which accompany the aiticlo have no effect no the argument whatei'Crj 
the rigrt HR alone of course occurs in aJl periods. The discovery that 
the sign TtR is a compound of iE and kjr is no discovery; it has long 
been common property (see Delitxscli, ^^Entstehung des altesten Schrifk- 
systems,** fiLDdis indeed obvious- That it is to be read ts 

demonstrably false. Tin in the practice of Babylonian scribes is always 
to be read fm or d£ft if used with a phonetic vaJue. Th« peculiaiilii^ of 
usage by certain local scribes at C^area (Mozaca) about 3350 b.c« have 
nothing to do with the ideogram tin. tiR. ki used by new Babylonian 
scribes from 600 jlc- omrards- Whatever be the origin of Shio'iar, which 
your contributor quaintly transcribes it lA not to be found in the 

noQ-ezistent Tr-S^-Air which be bas evolved i and to conuect the latter 
with the Hilrite god Teshub (not Tisbe) is even more hindfuL Tbc 
^ccadiin name of Babylon was Bak-ili^ ** tho gate of God ** (not “ place of 
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gate of God "J. It was not normally spelt Bab-iMu. as be supposes * 
if such a spelling does occur, it is merely a scribal vagary. 

Were it necessary to say mote, we might explain the eacellent and 
oumiTOuB grounds Assyriologists can adduce for being quite certain that 
OiNGia, RA is to be sorcad,aud for holding to the perfect iy satisfactory 
ideutification of Heb. K^im with Assyrian Kaidu; but we cannot 
suppose that any of your readers will be misled by a wiiier capable of the 
errors already exposed, and of making such errors the basis for censure 
dpon ic1iiiDwi£dg£d cxperU. 

We have the honour t o be;, str^ 

Vour obedient servants, 

StDHfiir Smjtk, 

Cp OaoOi. 

MR. SITARAM'S PAPER ON INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 

(Sw pp, 386-406} 

The author of this paper has made some strong accusations of 
vand^ism against British officers in India in the matter of their tTcalment 
of Hindu architectural remains—accusations which cannot be allowed: to 
pass ^thout commcnL He bases hjs complaint, apparemJy, on some 
specif instances which have cdeuc io hii notice. 

In cenainly three of his specific instances, as I proceed to show, his 
asserlmns are totally inacctiraie : 

I, He writes: “ The representativea of an enlightened Govemmeat *' 
[that IS to say> the Britiah Government] ^ to it that + . the 

marbles and remains of some at least of the Krishna stupas found a due 
place in foroishiug lime and road-paving." lam personally acquainted 
with one instance of the sort of thing he refers to, since I was at the time 
of Its occurrence, thirty-si* years ago. acting as Collector of the Krishna 
District. I never beard of any other, and J believe there never was another. 

At Bhatti'prolu, a tillage not far froni the Krishna River, stood at that 
tune a mass of h^vj’ brickwork, almost shapeUss, though roughly circular, 
near to which, lying about uncared for, were a few scuiptured marble slabs, 

^ ."I® ?necessary to repair the sluice of a 
canal fwhich vnis of great value to the agriculturists of the ndghbourbood 
and was in aenous danger), and, being in want of material, marie caiefui 
inquiry amongst the Hindu reiidentsi village officers. Brahmans and ddera, 
^d asewtamed that, whatever the original structure might have been, it 
belonged fo an age and fiiilh now quite forgotten; that it was looked upon 
M a nibbiah-heap, from which anybody always took what he wanted, and 
that no oue living had any interest in it. The officer therefore thought no 
harm m t^ug some of the bricks and some of the stones for the rrauired 
te^rs. No stone was burnt for limei nor was any used for road-makine. 
The incident coming to my notice not long afterwards, I at onS 

officers should be w^^ agai.Jsl acting in similar manner. The necessary 
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Another instance of British Tandalisnu referred to by Mr. Sitanim h 
the alleged destmctioii of the stone car in a temple at Vljayar^gar. His 
assertion is that " Yijayatiagar possessed . . . till recently a stone car till 
the attention of the local Collector was drawn to 

Here, again, I am in a position lo give a full explanation^ since I am 
eridenily the “Collector"' whose conduct is found so reprehensible^ 

This car^ which stands in the OpCUr exposed to all weathers^ is structuml, 
not monoHthk;^ It pTiginaily supported a or tall superstnjcttite 

of bjick and plaster, resembling the tower of a temple or a pinnacle m 
stages. This lik/tara having by the year 13S3 almost disappeared owing 
to centuries of wcatheringp an engineer officer in the employ of the 
Archaeological Depanmem songbt Fort md obtained, permisaiod to restore 
iL A subordinate of that department earned out the work in brick and 
plaster^ Several years later—I think in 1391—being then Collector of 
the District, I visited Vijayanagar in company with Mr. C- Peters, of 
the Public Works Department—an officer of great ability, long experience^ 
and one who took the keenest interest in the antiquities of India, We 
were greatly concerned to find that tbe entire body of the car was disinte- 
grabngf and that the stones of which it was buOt were cracking in ail 
directions. Gaps were widening, and it was evident that this interestmg 
monument was in danger of collapse After careful exaramaticn Rtr, 
Peters decided that it could only be saved by first removing the newly 
Added superincumbent weight of brietj and, secondly, by pinning the 
slabs of stone together, supporting tbe heavy rOOGng stone, and shoring 
up the whole. 

Permission being obtained frotu the Gnvemmeiit, this work was carried 
out, the supporting metal-work being as far as possible concealed from 
view; and when 1 left India in 1894 I had the satisfaction of feeling that 
1 had saved the car from otherwise inevitable destruction. Mr. Sitaram 
considers me guilty of vandalism for my action in the matter. He is 
welcome 10 his opinion^ but I am happy to think that not many reasonable 
people will agree with him. 

3. Mr. Sitamm contrasts favourably the buildings of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras with those of the Presidency College- He states 
that the laitei are characterkiic of the "mthetiCH of the Public Works 
DepartmenL “What A coutrastf he writes^ “The High Court is an 
ornament as viewed from the beach and a thing of beauty, with its light 
rotating Aud dashing/ and its domes sdutHlatmg agamBt a glorious 
tropical sky/ This magnideent edifice, he idis us, “owed its inspiiation 
chiefly to an /adiaa Hence hJj rhapsody. This is^ 

mdeed, news to me. I happen to know that the designer and architect 
was an Euglisbniau,aD old friend of mine, who had deeply studied Hindu 
andMuhanimadan architecture, especially the style called ^Hndo-Samcenie.” 
His name was Ronxat F^LLowes CeusholMj for many years Government 
Architect, Madras,'and Lately deceased- His designs Irid been on exhibi¬ 
tion in the Royal Academy in London h J. am glad thstt the lecturer so 
greatly admir^ this proof of Mr. Cblsholm^s genius. 

* ' BL Sewell, i.c.s. (rctixJl 

■ VVhat has that to do with ihe arcbitecture ? 
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THE “SIBYLLINE BOOKS” OF INDIA* 

By Stanley Rice 

India IS the land of mysier>'. Out of the darkness of 
centunes she looms, a veiled, indistinct figure, holding out 
Sfbylltne scrolls for us to make of them what we can. 
e riddle, indeed, seemed insoluble. Dark, mystic sayrnfr^ 
or ancient sages, interwoven with the sagas of bygone kin^s 
and the mythological lore of the gods—all put toeeiher 
with no regard to the orderly sequence of time or even to 
the insistent demands of probability—presented such a 
^ngJed skein of narrative as defied the very Muse of 
History to unravel. And now at last the patient labours 
or her sworn servants have to some extent sorted the 
mveiled thr^ds, and have lifted a comer of the veil 
beneath which the mystic form of ancient India was 
hidden. ^ Now at last, with some semblance of probability 
we catch glimpses of those ancient States that flourish^’ 
with a polity all their own ; of those ancient sages who 
wandered through the forests in search of truth, or stood 
at the kings right hand to advise ; of that toiling, padent 
folk who through the centuries have come down to us 
almost unchanged, to show us in their lives of every dav 
what were the lives of the dead past; even of those noble 
women upon whom the shadow of seclusion had not yet 
far en m a vajn attempt to keep them untouched by the 
foJJi^and the frail tiM of mankind; and, finally, of a vast land, 
with Its chanpng rivem and its unchanging hills, with its 
widespread plains and its impenetrable jungfes. 

i>0 hopeless se^ed the quest, so inextricable the tangle 
that for a long time scholars despaired of obtaining anv- 
ming ^ coherent m to deserve the name of “history;’ 
P^e shadows of kings that were no more than a name 
flitted across the ^e, yet soon so shrouded in the mists 
of mythology and extravagance that their forms could 
scarcely be discerned. Fctr such obscurity we have to 
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thank the chroniclers of those ancient times. The history 
of India, as of so many other countries, began with the 
sagas of court poets, whose business it was to praise their 
patrons, and often to attribute to them, with the exuberance 
of Oriental fancy, divine and even miraculous origins and 
deeds of prowess that belonged of right to their ancestors 
or their successors, And when the records fell into the 
hands of Brahmins the confusion became worse confounded. 
We need not blame them over much. The world and its 
doings were of small account in their eyes; if the doctrine 
of Maya had not as yet been formulated, at least these 
ancient sages acted upon its implications, and to them the 
vast questionings of the Unseen, the instinctive desire of 
man to investigate both the origin of natural phenomena 
and the unknown destinies of the future, counted far more 
than the mere narrative of the doings of ephemeral princes 
and the structure of the temporary kingdoms over which 
they ruled. *' Literatures controlled by Brahmans or by 
Jain or Buddhist monks must naturally represent systems 
of faith rather than nationalities. They must de^ with 
thought rather than with action, with ideas rather than 
with events." Hence, "as records of political progress, 
they are deficient. By their aid alone it would be im¬ 
possible to sketch the outline of the political history of any 
of the nations of India before the Muhammadan conquest." 

That b the verdict of Professor Rapson, and if history 
had been content to rely upon these records alone and had 
continued to hold that her only function was to investigate 
political systems and to record the battles of warring 
peoples or of ambitious princes, we should have had to resi 
content with that verdict. Fortunately we have travelled 
beyond this conception. It is a commonplace of to-day, 
yet the discovery of yesterday, that the record of ancient 
documents may be checked and supplemented by the 
evidence from other sources, chief among them being coins, 
monuments, and inscriptions. And it b to-day recognized 
that history is not solely concerned with the military 
expeditions of conquerors, with the rise and downfall of 
Slates, or even with the political problems of their con¬ 
stitutions, but with the structure of society, with the lives, 
the occujwtions, the customs, and the pleasures of the 
people, with the development of their literature and their 
art, and with the progress of their legal and religious 
systems. 

For some obscure reason th& ancient history of India 
^has attracted the ordinary man less than that of the bygone 
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empire of Egypt Assyria. One would have supposed 
that the early development of a people with whose fate our 
own has been so intimately bound up for 150 years would 
have teen of special interest to the Englishman. For the 
English have had unrivalled opportunities for such a study. 
«o nation h^ had such easy access to the records : no 
nation has lived m such close intimacy with one of the 
most conseiwative peoples on the earth—a people whose 
habits closely correspond to-day with what we know of 
those habite 5.000 years ago. Yet interest in India, 
except m times of stirring excitement, has always teen 
weak in Enghnd. That which Mr. Sumndranath Banner- 
jee sadly admitted the other day was proclaimed by 
Macaulay m the House of Commons in 1S33. " The 

House, he declared, " .. is as far as ever from being a 
repre^mat^e of the Indian people. A broken head^in 
Cold Bath Fields produces a greater sensation among us 
than three pitched battles in India.” ® 

Vet perhaps Macaulay was himself to blame for this 
apathy and this ignorance of the English people. In i 
in his famous Education Minute, he poured scorn upon the 
entire content of Sanskrit and Arabic literature, and by his 
fiery eloquence he won the victon^ for the cause of English 
education m India. Many results have flowed from that 
jnctory ; many have been beneficial, some have doubtless 
teen harmful. The controversy has not yet ceased, but it 
h^ not generally teen reckoned amongst the adverse 
influences that the scorn of such a man as Macaulay 
reflecting surely what others felt who were without his eift 
must have gone far to discourage the studv 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. “To encourage the study" he 
exclaimed, “of a literature admitted to be of small mfrinslc 
value, only because that literature inculcates the most 
^rmus errors on the most important subjects, is a course 
hardly reconcilable with reason, with morality or even 
mth that very nemrahty which ought, as we ^l’agree to 

^ IK"?? Sure 

of the Hindus taught men merely “ how to purify them¬ 
selves after touching an or what text of the they 

are to repeat to expiate the crime of kiUing a goat." The 
only History to be extracted was monstrous tales of “ kin^s 
30 feet high and reigns 30.000 years long": the oidv 
^^^mphy fairy tales of “seas of trcade arid sea^7f 

Can It then be wondered at that the study of Sanskrit 
has been regarded as the province of the Jfiamed who. 
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if they chose to waste their time over such ext^vagances, 
were welcome to do so? Obsessed with the glories of Greek 
literaturet as the musical world was obsessed with the 
superiority of the German School, cultivated men, to whom 
Achilles and Agamemnon, QSdipus and Medea were almost 
household words, were ignorant that embedded in the classical 
Sanskrit were conceptions of women such as Siia and 
Draupadi, Vasantasena, and Sakuntakf to whom Antigone 
and Penelope alone among Greek heroines can compare 
for tender grace and passionate devotion. Or if they had 
at least heard the names they were none the wiser and 
did not care to pursue the subject. Nor was this all By 
educating the native of India in English and by rel^ating 
Sanskrit knowledge to the pundits, we did away with any 
incentive to learn the language, and so, except the few who 
have made it a pleasant recreation, there are now none who 
know or care to study the classical Sanskrit. Had the 
Orientalists had their way, had the teaching of Sanskrit 
prevailed over that of English, who can doubt that professors 
would have arisen in England eager to preach in Indian 
schools, and thereby perhaps have created a renaissance in 
England comparable to the Renaissance of Greek and Latin 
in the fifteenth century ? This is not to say that Macaulay 
was not right in his ultimate judgment, that the benefits 
which have flowed to India from the teaching of English 
have not far outweighed its disadvanuges; but it was a 
shallow judgment, only excused by the ignorance of the 
lime that saw nothing of social and political life to be gleaned 
by scholarship from the mass of writings handed down to 
us by Brahman, Jain and Buddhist, and that contemptuously 
relegated the whole library to extravagant mythology and 
incredible fairy tale. 

Yet if modern scholarship has accomplished much, much 
still remains to be done. The framework of all histor)'', as 
Dr, Vincent Smith has pointed out, is chronolog)'; without 
dates, the bugbear of schoolboys and of loose or lazy 
thinkers, we are as a ship without a compass. Owen 
Wister, in a recent book ha^ put the point faniastically. 

Suppose,” he says in effect, someone were to make the 
assertion that Magna Charta was signed in 1066 by 
Edward HI. on the Field of the Cbui of Gold in the 
presence of Sir Walter Raleigh, what should we think of 
it ?** Yet that is the kind of confusion that arises and has 
actually arisen*in Indian History in the absence of dates. 
Br^man historians have confused kings of the same 
name, livii^ at periods far apart, they have confounded 
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historical with mythological per^ns; they have transferred 
historical events from one locality to another; and they have 
freely turned history into fable to point some edirviniz 
moral ^ ^ 

Lastly, the very dates of the records themselves are still 
undecided, and with them the historical value of such 
records. There was a time when the Puranas were held 
to belong to so late an era as the eleventh century A.D., 
but Dr, Vincent Smith tells us that they were authoritative’ 
fourth century B.C., and Mr. Paigiter suggests 
that Some of them may be placed anywhere between the 
fifth and seventh oenturies b.c It is obvious that a differ* 
cnee in date amounting to a period nearly as long as the 
Christian era must leive considerable doubt as to the value 
of the record r a contemporary account of the destruction 
of Pompeii has a very different value from that of one 
wntten yesterday and based upon oral tradition. 

The single clear date that stands out In ancient Indian 
history is that of the rise of the Maury an Empire under 
Chandragupta. The happy discover)- by Sir William Jones 
that this emperor was identic^ with the Sandracottus of 
Greek historians, has enabled scholars confidently to ascribe 
to him a date corresponding within a year or two to 320 b.c., 
and we are fortunate In that '■ the establishment of a single 
paramount power in Hindustan, embracing a part even of 
the country south of the Vindhya mountains . , . supplies 
a unity which previously was lacking,” and with the fouo* 
nation of this dynasty begins the period of continuous 
history m India." We have, of course, in the episode of 
Alexander the Great—for although the intrusion of the 
Greeks into the extreme north-west and the border lands of 
India continued for some centuries, it has had but little 
effect on the manners, customs, and institutions of India— 
we have in this episode a far more coherent narrative, 
coupled with more definite dates, than can be found in 
ai^thmg preceding it, But this episode only takes us back 
a few years, and we must be content at present to admit 
that everything prior to 300 b.c, is only in the conjectural 
stage, 

which to some extent detracts from the volume 
w'hich the savants have just given to the world under the 
a:gi5 of Cambridge University. So much of the earlier 
I»rt of the bMk is taken up with critical dissertations on 
the value of the evidence, with argumentative discussions 
oi old theories mid the ehunciation of new ones, and even 
with lives of saints like Mahavira, that the reader is obliged 
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to grope for any coherent narrative such as we expect in 
histor)’. The plan, too, which Lord Acton favoured of 
writing history in chapters allotted to specialists in par¬ 
ticular subjects is not without its disadvantages, for though 
the interrelation of the chapters is, on the whole, admirably 
sustained, and there are no violent contrasts of style, yet 
each is perhaps inclined to dwell overmuch on the detail of 
his subject, to the injury of the whole perspective. It may 
be added that, few as are the pages allotted to Ceylon, no 
Indian would really include that island at all in his national 
history, while the references to India in Greek and Roman 
writers, interesting as they are in themselves, do not very 
materially assist us to a knowledge of ancient Indian history. 

VVhat, then, has hlstoricaJ science to tell us of this 
ancient ^ople ? And what are the lessons we may draw 
from this encyclopaedic work ? The great central fact 
which emerges is that India was divided into two great 
parts, roughly separated by the line of the Viodhyas— 
roughly, because in that part of India dealt with by the 
early records certain western states south of that line are 
mentioned, and the narrow coast strip called Kalinga on 
the east stretches well into what is now the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. So little do we know of the earliest kingdoms of 
the far south that the whole stock of scientific knowledge 
is compressed into some ten pages. Over the north, then 
sketching from Gandhara on the borders of Afghanistan to 
Kalinga on the Bay of Bengal, there were numerous tribal 
kingdoms, warring with one another as the eternal custom 
of man has been, and coming into prominence in turn as 
the wheel of Fortune slowly revolved, and brought upper¬ 
most now Ayodhya, now Vide ha, now Ma^dha. We 
grope in vain for any clear picture of the political, relations 
of these early States, but emerge into comparative light 
when we turn to social or^nization. We are able to trace 
the gradual development of caste from the war of the fair 
agmost the blacks and the early signs ,of division into 
priests, princes, and commons, to the addition of the Sudras 
the subdivision of the two lower castes into " an ever- 
increasing number of endogamous hereditary groups practis¬ 
ing one occupation, or at least restricted to a small number 
of occupations." 

It was w amazing Society for those early times. At the 
ea sioud the king and ruler, if not of an empire as we 
now It, often of a considerable and well-organized kingdom, 
w form of primitive *vtUage self-government, 

to w icn uncqtical enthusiasts have sometimes applied the 
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magniloqueni word, " democracy," The principal oBBcers 
of the household commanded the troops and superintended 
the treasury; there was also one particular functionary 
whose duties seem to have combined judicial and executive 
functions. ^ Agriculture was then, as now, the main pursuit, 
and irrigation and the use of manure were not unknown. 
The people lived in houses ol wood, and dressed, it seems, 
chiefly in woollen garments. For the science of medicine, 
however, they showed little aptitud^ and soon sank to the 
stage of mere superstition and magic. 

And apart from, and yet interwoven with, this daily life 
of the people, with the quarrels and the justice of princes, 
with the chariot-racing and dice games of the Court, with 
the ploughing of the peasant and the industries of weavers, 
potters, and smiths, was the religious life of the ascetics 
and of the great philosophical thipkers. Life was not all 
Elysian. The world was seen to be but temporary, super- 
hcial, and a great longing arose to know the Unknowable 
and to find eternal rest from present existence. But it was 
only to the pure that this was vouchsafed, and for the 
attainment of purity men must pass through many irans- 
migrations. Hence arose the doctrine of Karma, which 
determines at death the nature of the new birth. 

*0 there are distinct traces of the influence of 
aboriginal cult. Elaborate rules are framed to appease the 
goblins of disease and disaster, rules the observance of 
which at^ the present day are the marvel of the foreigner. 
The ancient ceremony of marriage is still performed, and 
the defilement of caste by eating and touching the unclean, 
still one of the prominent features of caste, is indicated. In 
these niinute formularies for the orderly conduct of indi¬ 
vidual life these Grihya Sutras are reminiscent of Leviticus, 
though they go far beyond it, not only in scope but in 
respect ol magical rites and incantations. The astonishing 
thii^ is that much of the ritual and many of the super¬ 
stitions have persisted to this day. The Sutras, we are 
told, inculcate the use of amulets; to-day you may see a 
man who has been bitten by a snake with a bracelet of 
straw or grass on his wrist, firmly persuaded that this alone 
has preserved his life at least until he can reach a more 
substantial remedy. 

Truly a wonderful civilisation, were we not accustomed 
to look to Asia for all the best examples of these early 
civilizations. Yet how far has it progressed? Here is an 
account of England in the thirteenth century, which might 
have been written of India to-day or perhaps any time 
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during the last 3,000 years, with the alteration of one or 
two words peculiar to the English social system : 

" Picking our way slowly along the road which, if It be 
not one of the great trunk routes maintained for the passage 
of the royal armies, is probably a mere track in the forest, 
we arrive at last at the village of which we are in search. 
The cottages of the peasants are huddled together in the 
centre, and we notice at once how roughly they are built 
and how they all appear of much the same sire. Perhaps 
a larger house, built of brick and timber instead of wattle and 
clay, and roofed with shingles instead of thatch, marks the 
dwelling of the bailiff; possibly another substantial house is 
the rectory, . , . Mayhap the church . , . stands in the 
centre of the village, , , . 

** The first thing that strikes us is the absence of . . . 
hedges. In their places we see only great balks or strips 
of unploughed turf, under which sheep are lazily feeding 
. , . the fields are left entirely open, being merely inter* 
sected by wandering footpaths . , . and ail the winter the 
fields of the village are as open as a chessboard. Beyond 
the arable , , , there is fairly sure to be a wide expanse of 
scrub and woodland, which shuts the village off from the 
outer world, and which provides rough food for its humbler 
inmates. . . . 

“Oxen are cheaper to work than horses, , , . Each 
villager of the better sort has his yoke of oxen. ... As 
to the ploughs . , , there have been ploughs in the village 
from time immemorial, and when they need repair they are 
mended by the village carpenter or the village smith, who 
in turn receives a certain amount of corn from each of the 
husbandmen, . . . The oxen and sheep of the villagers 
feed together on the common wastes; and are looked after 
not by their respective owners, but by officials acting on 
behalf of the village as a whole, ... in the rare event of 
any new departure from the traditional arrangements the 
matter is discussed by the villagers gathered around the 
moot-tree." 

Yet, perhaps, if we smile at this unprogressive picture, 
we shall find that we ourselves have not travelled 
so^ very far on the road to civilitation except in material 
things. “ Whar doth the Lord require of thee," said 
Micah, but to do justly and to love mercy and that has 
been the ideal of all nations at all times. 

When we reach the invasiqns of Alexander the Great 
we seem to have emerged from the rocks and shoals and 
jpgs into a^clear and open sea. With the compass ol 
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chronology and the chart of ascertained history to guide 
him Mr. Be van had a congenial cask in describing that 
wonderful adventure. Like a meteor Alexander rushed 
across the Indian sky and like a meteor has left no traces 
behind him. The phrase is used in its broadest sense. 
For a while no doubt his great Hellenic Empire did 
remain on the extreme north-west and even e.xtended 
for some distance into India proper, but so sublimely un¬ 
conscious were the great Indian kingdoms of the interior 
that the great Greek conqueror is not even mentioned in 
the records of the time. Archaeologists have shown the 
traces of Hellenic influence upon architecture and sculp¬ 
ture: critics, especially German critics, have endeavoured 
to prove, not without indignant opposition, that Hindu 
drama is indebted to Greece for its form and its conceptions; 
and the likeness of the ancient Hindu modes to what we 
know of the Greek has suggested at least a suspicion that 
there was some aflinity In music also, due to the inter¬ 
communication of the peoples. But these things are con¬ 
jectural. Like the Romans in Britain, the Greeks left little 
impress upon the country, except in the architecture, though 
to us they have bequeathed in their coins and in their 
records priceless material for the reconstruction of history. 

And so we co^me to the great Maurya Empire of the 
north, with the two outstanding figures of Chandragupta, 
the founder of the dynasty, and of Asoka, the warrior saint, 
converted, it is said, to justice and mercy by the horrors of 
the slaughter he himself had caused. Here we have reached 
a stage where we have the invaluable testimony of Megas^ 
thenes to guide us, to be used discriminatingly by the 
critical historian. Civiliiation had advanced, towns had 
sprung up: the country consisted of a regular series of 
human aggregations, from the primitive and everlasting 
village through country towns, provincial capitals, and 
great cities, to the climax in the seat of the royal govern¬ 
ment. Roads there were and even drains, strictly guarded 
against contamination; even municipal regulations which 
betoken the complexity of society. Trade was active and 
merchandize came in from beyond the sea, pearls from 
South India and Ceylon, muslin, cotton, and silk from 
China and Further India. We b^in to see more clearly 
the evolution of modern caste with its infinite ramifications 
determined by occupation; we begin to see the life of the 
people, much as it is to-day^ sober and frugal at most times, 
extravagant, and even -mildly licentious at the time of 
festivals. 
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Here we thusc leave ancient India In the glorj' of her 
first political unity. For If the Maurya Empire, includirtg 
the outlying provinces, could not be called more chan a 
federation of States, attached to the royal nucletis by ties 
o va^ing strength, at least it shows us that India was, 
and therefore still is, capable of political unity. We have 
said " and therefore still Is/’ well knowing that critics may 
advance arguments based upon the mighty changes of 
centuries, the influx of Islam, the extension of the Empire 
to the south, and the tendency of race and language to 
split into well-defined branches. A nd we have not forgotten 
that undiscemmg enthusiasts may fasten upon the phrase 
with the triumphant assertion of nationality. We cannot 
Ignore thrae mighty changes which have so deeply in- 
Huenced the continent of India, but we believe that her 
mstnutions are so deeply rooted, and her character so 
unchanging that there is no reason to despair that whai 
was possible then is possible now. For amid all the 
irruptions from the north-west, amid the strife of kings 
and the speculations of sages, amid the changes of con¬ 
stitutions and of economic conditions, the life of the people 
h^^ persisted as. perhaps, nowhere else in the world Sce^pt 
China. When the famous New Zealander Is sketching the 
rums of St. Pauls, ^e Indian ryot will be found placidly 
dhng his field, perhaps even in the sight of armies as In 
toe time of Megasthenes. 

We mke leave of ancient India. We have laboriously 
pusour craft through the shoals and the currents, and 
the thickets which abound at the source, and we have 
^erged upon the broad stream of authentic history. 
When next we t^e up the theme, that stream will grow 

merges at last with the ocean of a 

World Empire. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

The East India Companv in tse Davs or Charles II. A Calendar 
of the Court Minutes of the East India CoiRpa.oy+ Vol- Vl^ r^-fio 
to i66j. Ethd Bruce Sainsbuiy. With Intraduotioii and Notes 
by William Foster, t i.e, (Oxford: Chrindi>^ t 2S, 6d* net. 

^ H. Ek A- CoTTOK, c*le,) 

The hve pre^ous flumes of this invaluable Cdendar of the Court 
Minutes of the East India Company covered the period from 1635 to 
ifi5g. At the commencement of the trieoniuni from ihdo to 166^, 
which is here dealt with, wre hnd the entire management of the trade in 
the hands of the New General Stock**’^ which had been started tn 1657, 
upon the grant of a new charter from Cromwell. Things were in a bad 
wayp both politically and commercially, and it must have been with deep 
sincerity that in the Court Minutes of May 171 1660, a reference is made 
to the fact that “these are now times of healingThe allusion ia, of 
course, to the Restoration of Charles IL, to whom an address of con¬ 
gratulation was presented^ together with a gift of silver pkie to the value 
of The questioo of obtaining a new charter was next taken up, 

and this was granted on April 3, i66[. It was largely a repetitioo of the 
patent issued by James I- tn 1609 j but an interesting new fact emerges 
in that the Committee resolvedt on May 1661^ to obtain Farliamentary 
cdnlimiatLOn of their privileges- It would seem that doubts were felt as 
to the King's power to act by royal chaiter; but however this may be, 
nothing appears to have been done beyond the submission of a draft 
Bill to the Klngk The Commons Journals contain no record of the 
introduction of the Bill. The next Item of importance relates to the part 
played by the Company in the disputes with the Dutch, which led up to 
the second war of r665-]dd7. Some of the documents are now printed 
for the time. Wc see how the Netherlands had largely taken the 
plfloe of Spain aa the national enemy, and how every proposal for 
diminishing the Dutch power was eagerly welcomcd^ The controversy in 
which the Company was principally coneemed centred in the island of 
Fulo Ruiv in the Banda Archipelaga This island had been restored to 
the English by the Treaty of WestminaLer in 1654; but financial stringency 
had prevented any attempt to take posseseion of iL No eagerness was 
shown by the Dutch to hand it over; and the island had not been 
surrendered when the volume closes, much to the mdigrvadon of the 
Company. Had they realised it, however^ a far richer prize was coming 
to them^ The year ififii brought Bombay by dowry to the British Crown; 
and it is cunous to note that when the Company were approached in 
October of that year with a suggestion that men and shipping should be 
sent out at their Own chaigei and thai^ at any rate, a portion of the expense 
should be borne by them, an Unfavourable reply was given. Their re¬ 
luctance was not overcome nntil they di^overed that ih^ 4rade mono- 
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pol} likflly to be eodaiigere'd if they stood aloof; and eveniiuitjy lemis 
wfifB ainwged with the Cointntssiooeisor the Navy, fiat the initiative 
remained with the CoveniiDem; and it was under their directions that a 
squadron of five ships set sail for Bombay iu the autumn of 1663, James 
Ley, th ird Earl of Mad borough, was placed in coiumaud, and Sit Abtahatn 
Shipman was sent out on board with a force of 500 men to lake possession 
and to remain as Governor on behalf of the Crown. A dispute, however, 
arose with the Portuguese as (o whether the word “Bombay,” as men¬ 
tioned in the treaty, signified the island only, or induded the dependencies 
of Basseio, Salsett^ and Thana in addition. The result was that the 
Portuguese Govcnxor refused to hand over the island tintil he had received 
further instjucLions fmm Lisbon ; and hfarl borough was obliged to land 
Shipman and his soldiers on the island of Anjediva, near Goa, where they 
speedily began to sicken. The later history lies beyond the scope of the 
volume; but it may be bnedy told- In the force was tTansferted to 
Fort St George, in view of the war with Holland j but by the end of that 
year Shtpm^ and a large propordon of his men were dead. IVhen at 
last a landing was effected in Bombay, in March, 1665, only i officer 
and rig men had survived. By 166S the Company had awakened to the 
importance of ownbg a fortified stronghold on the W'est Coast, and 
Bombay, with the whole of its military stores, was made over to them in 
return for a yearly rent of ji'ia. The work of suengthening the defences 
was proceeded with, and in i{SS3*$4 Bombay became the headquarters 
of the Company in India. In nS6i, however, the Presidency was at 
Su»t, Sir George Oxenden being appointed to that office in October. 

An entry of Oecemb^ tS of that year furnishes particutais of the various 
factories. Sir Edward Winter had already been selected as chief on the 
Cornmindel Coast at Madras. William Blake is now entertatned as 
chief for the Bay" of Bengal; Philip Gifford, at Rajapnr {on the West 
Coast) who was later on token prisoner by Sivajt, receives an increase in 
salary from j£io to j^ao a year; and “Streynsham Maisters " and Gerald 
Aungier are “entertained for Suratt,”a* a year each. In an earlier 
entry of October ij, 1661, mention occurs of the name of Job Chamock, 

“ &ctor m the Bay," and of Victories at Bantam, Mosulipatom, Peupoli, 
and Vitavasaram. The headquarters in the Bay were, of course, at 
Hooghly. As regards the Malabar coast, we read bow in November, 
1661, the Dutch captured Quiloo, and so embarked upon their scheme 
for ousting the Portuguese from the pepper ports, Cranganore was 
stormed early in January, ; Cochin apitulated at the end of Decem¬ 
ber, and by February, 1663, the Portuguese had lost Cajinannre, their last 
foothold on the coast, lliese operations adversely affected the English 
company, which had established betoHes at Koiwar, Porakad {about forty 
miles sooth of Cochin), and Old Kayal (near Tuticorin); and the dimax 
was wched when the Dutch, in March, 1663, compelled the Rajas nf 
Cochin and Porakad to sign treaties which gave them complete eontiol of 
the pepper produced in those districts. Matters of historical value such 
as these are sandwiched between a muldtade of topics of commercial and 
/nioof inteIei^'‘ and Mr. Foster, in his admirably lucid introdtictiofi, 
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affords ample assistance in ilieir discovery. The task of calendaring has 
been discharged by hUss Satnsbury with that can and thoroughness to 
which studenu of the foriDer volumes are already accustomed. 


T HE Driwk AffD D&oo EviL jrt IWDIA. By Badxul Hasaan. With Fore¬ 
word by Aiahatma Gtodhi. < Madras: Gatusk and Ce.) ijja. 

[JltTtfOed fy JOHW PotAEN, C.I.E., LL.D.) 

Not for noibing does Mt. Gandhi support Mr, Badrgl's boot on the 
drink and drug role in India. 

Mr. Gandhi believes that finish rule in India is a bad rule, and that 
the English system of Governmeoi is a curse, and Mr. Badrul has done 
his best lu prove this. In his preface Mr. Gandhi contends that, though 
the vice of drinking and dnig-iaking is an old one in India, Government 
has “ trafficked in these two vicesof the people. 

But an attentive perusal of Mr. Badrul'a book shows that Government 
has only done this by abolishing the out-stiJl system, and by putting 
a Slop lo SEnuggling and utiJEcenaed 

This is a strange way of traJBcking in the vices and organirng the 
corruption of the people J Mr. Badrul shows (erroneously, we think) that 
in ancient and Muslim India drugging and drinking constituted the order 
of the day. From all we can iearn, even in those times, excess was 
exceptional. But there can be no doubt that drinking and drug-mfcing 
prevailed throughout India, and it is quite (aise to maintain that these 
habits were introduced and oiganired by the British. It is also doubly 
false to assert that the people’s weaknesses have been exploited for the 
take of revenue, and that the Government's policy is mainly responsible 
for the increase of conaumpEion. The labouring classes being what they 
are, "higher wages," “the rising standard of prosperity," and "fine 
harvests, have been invariably followed by an expi^nston of revenue. 
But there is not a word of truth in ihe assertion that Government officials 
foster the increase of drinking habits to secure the expansion of revenue. 
This is mere assertion on the part of the enemy. Now what was the 
out-sttll system which Sir Charles Pritchard’s policy superseded ? 'ilie 
Hon.^ W. Atiaiji Dalai tells us this succinctly in his answers to the 
qursiioni of ihe Boidba^ Excise ComEni^ioris 

Liquor used to be mannlactwred in nearly every town and village {and, 
indeed, be might have said in many lots) in any quantity, and without any 
control of any kind or check of strength. Under ibis system huge quantb 
lies of liquor were sold or hartered for country produce at all the fairs and 
throughout all the rural areas, and no cheeks or controls, beneficial or 
otherwise, were thought of. People could do pretty much as they liked. 
This Is the system Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Badrul would apparently like to 
see revived. 

Through Sir Charles Pritchard thousands and thousands of petty stills 
in rural and urban and other mea^ were abolished, and armies of illicit 
manufacturers who flooded the district were superseded by able and 
honest Indian contiaciors selected to c!>Hjpefate with the Jufliaa Govern.* 
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nient. SmtJgglmgp «Koept on tJie borders of Native States (where control 
of liquor has always beeo loose), ceued^ as tt werei by magic. Illicit 
distUhLtion from Mhowra was also stopped in the jtingle tracts, and the 
services of the wild tribes secured for the cause of lemperuoce The 
Mhowra Bill was passed, and gradually order and orgimiziitioD were 
evolved frora pneoitive ebaos^ 

This IS the lefona Mr* Gandhi and Mr Btdrul have mo^K mcndaoioiisly 
aitackedf and it is desirable chat all the falsehoods told about the Bridsh 
excise should be lefuted with all the audacity and edronlety of truth. As 
Mr. Dalai shows^ in former times, when there was no policy and no 
organization, drnnlcenness and intemperance prevailed, to the detriment of 
public morals and health, without any advantage in the shape of increased 
revenue. 

The rules adopted by the Bengal Government regarding shops have 
been excellent; and it is not true that Government ofhcials have looked 
on the humane efidrts of reformers with cold dkappiovah or arrested them 
on sorry and llimsy pretexts. 

Finally^ it is satisCtctory to find that the four remedies for any mistakes 
in the present excise policy advocated by Mr- Badrul have already been 
strongly recommended to the Indiaii Government by former administrators 
of excise^ 


Shah Ahdul Latjp* By M. M. Gidvani^ with a Foreword by Sit Thomas 
Amoldt c-iiE- Pp- 47, {London I Indta Sodtij.) 

1 ^ 12 . 7s. fid. net- 

Barihar Das) 

This is an attractive volume—somewhat small in size, but wdl printed 
on excellent paper. On taking up the book one has the feeling that there 
is something really good inside. This imptessinn is confirmed by the 
frontispiece, which depicts a typical Indian sufi in sitting posture. Sir 
Thomas Arnold sets forth briefly the purpose of the book, which is to 
bring about a better understanding of the faith of those who stand midway 
between the loftiest heights of religion and the devncioii of the aboriginal 
to his gods of wood and stone. We cannot say that rhe book has tn any 
ways answered the purpose Mr* Gidvani^s laimiuid&m following the 
J^iSfrcHf^rd Ls spoiled by tha ha-ckneyed quotation of a greater poet in 
another clime! 

** Full many a Sower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air*'' 

We should have supposed ihat Mr. Gidvanl would have mfrad Shelley’s 
** Ode 10 a Skylark, if he d^ired to qtioie it accurately* 

The life of Shah Abdul Latif is a wonderful example of iqkranec 
towards HindulsiiL His anecdotes are a great lesson for aU sedkers after 
truth ; and perha[H the beat of them is the dialogue of the two rmlkmaids^ 
The tales on which the poems are based could have beeo much better 
mid. The referertee to Friar Lawreuce M the story of the lovers Suhni 
and Izxat Bqg jars on the senses ^and is aliogethex out of place. These 
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tales are all the same id sabsutnc^ and art odly Tariatioru of the one 
theme of Umon with the InfitiiEe. 

The poems are better, and there is a certain atmosphere of mysUdsm 
about ihent. The ^vour of the old familiaj doctrine, *^t0 Eeaire and 
sacrifice all and follow the Ghrist**^ Ji innate in them. There are some 
pretty passages in the selections of Latifs poems j for Instance, the poem 
entitled ** Realization—the Lord is within YoUp'" is a good example of the 
tnystic teaching, 1 am God-'* 

We cannot close this short notice without paying a tribute to the India 
Society^ whose activities in publisbing Indian m and literature axe so 
cortspieuousw 


FAR EAST 

Chinese CnAMStAK Selp-Taught* By John Darroch, liitjs., o.b*e. 

(Mar/^rovgA and CbJ* 

PaOFESSOit E- H- PaEKERi) 

Since the writer studied in Lombard Street under the Rev* James Sum¬ 
mers iu 1S67P making use of that gentleman's Handbook of the Chinese 
Language 1'" published in 1S63, he has never found any Gramomr to beat it, 
and in his old age has become ever more and more coDviuced that the only 
satisfactory way of learning Chmerei written or spokenj Is to muc fredy 
amongst ail classes of natives. If that cannot be done, then the only 
thing is to amuse oneself peifunctorily with any Grammar or Handbook 
that may lum up. Even Sir Thomas Wade's fhtnous Trii-Erh-ohi (" Pro¬ 
ceed ing from the Easy") which has been the main stand^by of consular 
aud customs students since tSdS, and the spdling system of which is 
practically adopted by most writers on China, is of little use without a 
native to hum the tune—so to speak—as an atcompaniment to the 
student's grinding of the orgao- The spelling adopted by Mr* Darroch 
seems 10 be much the same as that favoured by the China Inland Mission— 
that is, the speaker, instead of using aspirates, is supposed to tum un- 
aspirated surds into sonants \ thus VYade^s becomes rAien, and 

Wade's MtVn becoiues gi^n. The soft Peking in it [a] / which Is exactly 
the French (only very gentle), is turned into r (of course not the Scotch r ); 
and Wade's vowel which is used by Wade himKlf—not to say by the 
Pekingese themselves—father irregularly, becomes # pure and simple; or 
eA as B hnal However, it is heatt-breaking \o attempt the defence or the 
recommendatioti of this or that system: the character,, p^n root," 
becomes den for Mr* Danroch; in other words, “ to make a pan** becomes 
Ben Nevis"; and the chaTacter Jin, man," pronounced exactly like 
lesi&n (minus the ie) becomes the hrst half of Bender, All this Is quite 
apart from the question which "Mandiirin” nr Pekingese" h to. the 
fpeakex's use— *-e-, whether he is in West China, Central China^ North- 
West China, or Manchuria* Mf*«Dattoch, apart from nunihering each 
character with One of the four ^ mandarin " tones (there are five in most 
mandarin " dialects}, does not seem to attempi any cutpbi^tioa of what 
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the tooes itre. th« delicate .abject i. perh^p. otdy 

Ihproughly) onderstood by » pen»».’‘ who my be »upt«I--ehe« l^a 

*• the thumbs’* of one hand : ceminly. no Chinese can explain J 

OUT English schools we pronounce Latin in the filest way, but ^y 

rocticuloua though blind attention to “qnantity” and “s^iog. » 

Chinese of all provinces blare awny " instiijctivdy wHb their 

paying, at the same time, meticulous attention to what a« called the 

rhymes.” _ ^ - 

ASIAJ* CaiSTOUOCV a«d the MaHavASfA. By E. A. Gordon. VVuh 
Sketch, Map, and Illustrations, (Afaruseft and Cb., Ida., ioayo. 
Kyoto, etc., Japan.) Published price, lO yen. 

{Rfidemd h C. M. SAt-WE^) 

This volume is the woA of two authors, supplemeiited with extenstve 
Appendix and numerous notes. Part I. (which dates t8i8), a reprint o 
the cenolTy^>ld “Indian Church History.” by Thomas yeatcs, an^d 
“ Further Investigations of the Religions nf the Orient, as Influenced by 
the Apostle of the Hindus and Chinese." Part II-, the^ Editor s upp ft- 
ment, beaded “ Syriac Christianity" and “ Daijo BukItyS.” 

These together form a somewhat remarkable monograph on the growth, 
activity, and extension of Chrisrianity in the East during the emly 
centuries and onward-ndealing with the fluctuation of Faith, now glowing 
with ardent profession on the part of the convened, now waning for want 
of sustmned belief and more tmliring real on the of disciples who 
were deputed to preach the Gospel and proclaim " tidings of great Jfy- 
In the “ Indian Church History " many refererces are chronicled con^ 
ceining the fervour of St. Thomas^-of the extensive work that was earned 
into those regions round about Central Asia from the commencemMt of 
the Apostolic Period- In this period the first planting of churches in 
Syria* :Mcaopotaniiat oiber paiticmB of ihe East caused Gospel Tmthfl 
10 find an entrance inlo Pmia^ Atabia, Annenia^ India., Tartary, and Cninan 
So ihorougb are ibe iovcstigations made by botb authors who have 
undertaken this task of tracing events that occurred centuries ago. it is 
quite obvious that conceoimted efforts of many years must tiava been 
devoted to research in order to make valuable their labour spent on a 
theme of such historic iropoitance. Following one another m unity of 
ourpose every available item was eagerly utiliied. Eastern sen^ sulra, 
missal letters, notes, and preserved MSS. have been consulted. Infot^- 
lion obtwued from many souicei and languages, corresponding symbol 
found extsting in Early Christian churches and ancient temples, pomied 
to the possibility that Buddhism absorbed into its theology many t»ets of 
Christianity. So much so that these remarkable words found on the from 
page of the Foreword of this volume, dedicated “To the Children of the 
Fjiat" (and reiterated on p. * Bs)- investigatioti 

sioce iSiS-i^3i * ^ 

Baddlia and Christ arc One j 
Only One Great Way." 
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E. A, GordoQ has all her Life been gnead^r Impressed with the idea. 
Her cQnvictioDS have left her no peace tintil she coidd procbim them to 
the world and irwdl them into the minds of others bent on enquiT?. The 
finding of the SyrO'Chlncse Tablet" at Siazifen, after its Inng disappear^ 
was the fact upon which this belief was bdJt up (see p^ 220). 

It is Impossible to reriew a wort nf this magnitnde In the ordinary way. 
It would take a small volume in itselfl The reader must study the subject 
for himself He cannot fail to grow keenly absorbed. There is ample 
food for reflection. He will soon be led to accompany St. Thomas and his 
followm through aU the stagiis of the triumphs, failures, and difiicnlties in 
the vast tracts of the Asian continent, but it will take up considerable 
lime and demand concentrated mental effort. It reinains lo be seen if 
comparative symbols, analogous sacramentSp and dosely embraced tenets 
will be accepted as final proofs of the proclaimed relationship of the two 
greatest religions of the world, verified and accepted by a consensus of 
opinion^ If this comes to pass, and Mrs. E. A. Gordon's oonvictions find 
universal favour, they will turn die scale in the direction of Chris Lianjty in 
a manner that no other research has ever before achieved. The authora 
tells us that the IndLsn Church has already been the means of greatly 
angmenting these suppesittons i if so, what great results will follow when 
more souls are drawn mio the True Fnld. 

It was Buddha's lift nf Wisdom and Supreme SdTsacfifice ihat oiused 
him to be accepted as the Beloved Example of the East. The earthly 
sojourn and sayings of their ^‘Divine Teacherdeeply impressed the 
minds of bis rollowers^ 

Sir Edwin Arnold,, in his book ** East and W'est^^* expressed his convic¬ 
tion that if the Bodhi Tree standing in the Eodhimandi, which h the most 
sacred spot on earth to all devotees of the Buddhist reUginri in many 
countries of the Orient, could be placed under the care of the Buddhisi 
Indians we should earn their everlasting gratitude. This concession would 
carry great weight at a critical epoch of the world's history. Steadfast, un^ 
flinching devotion is sorely needed at the pre^nt moment, and this act, if 
delicately carried out, would earn the blessing of so many people of 
our great Continental possession. The danger of a waning belief in our- 
selves and out brothcThnodp after such magnificent sacrifice readily given, 
is great by reason of the uare&t that Is detoriating the stability of many 
nations. 

The illustrations distributed through the pages of Cristolog}' and 
Mahayilna ” are vaned and helpful^ particularly where symbcHc repre¬ 
sentations aid the reader to verify the simiUrity of one religton to the 
other. One thing is a decided drawback to the study of this work. Often 
on one page of printing different types are intrD[luced+ and the reader is 
cocstantly interrupted by reference to endless notes and cotifirmations to 
be tooted up In the Appendix. A work of this description should lead the 
mind gently on inio its UbyTinth of dlErCussioci, unchecked untd the goal is 
reached. * 
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NEAR EAST 

Essav-s on the Latin Orient, By WiUtam Milltr. 

/IrrfiJ 40S- ML 

{Jimewaf S, Caeson) 

This large volucae ot $Bo pages will provide the student of niedl^vat 
bi&tory with an immeiue amonot of roaterial /or the illustration of tbe 
more obscure course of history in the eastern Mediterranean area. 

Taking Creft<^ as the pivot* the author show^i how Venedans, Genoesep 
Catalans, Saracens* and Turks inungued and conquered* rose to fame, and 
were forgotten in the knds whicli the ordinary student knows chiefly 
for the part they played in the history of a more cultured people. Two 
essayst one on "‘The Romany in Greece,'' the other on Byaiuine 
Greece.'* provide the link between the two phases- 

The essay on " Florentine Athens " and the " Duchy of Nmos" am a 
valiant attempt to revivify dying embers and to suggest that the torch was 
still being handed on- But the reader will be stirred to but little enthustasm 
for the rather tawdry life tha^ still lingered, or which was at bmes renewed, 
amidst the niuis of greater things. Bui Mr- Miller has the enthusiasm ot 
a political historiang and h more Interested in the intiigitcs of prince and 
potentate than in their contribution to civilization. Except for a few 
gaunt castles* there is little to idl the modern traveller tn Greece that the 
chivalry and splendoor of the Middle Ages once held sway there* The 
vesiigcs of Neolithic man are more evident than those of the Frank. 
The diligent search that is evident on every page of this volume is thus 
the Djcue praimworthy. 

The essay cm " Salonika summatiics the whole of the history of the 
■^Coveted City,*^ except ita history in Hellenic times, SaionikA of the 
Macedonians Is the tme heir of ancient Tbenna, and Therma was the key 
to early Macedonia. The city has an older lineage than Mr. Miller 
indicates; a settlement of the sixth century fi-t has recently been found 
just outside the present city walls, near enough to show that the head 
of the gulf was of importance even in the days of Fdsistiatus. So to aay 
that ** Salonika did not eaist before Alexander the Great " is incairecL 
The chapter on the ** Gattlliisjrecords a phase of history almost for¬ 
gotten had it not been for the rseamhes of Hasluck arid others in recent 
years- But Mr* Miller does not make bis history live* He is too en^ 
grossed in the intrigues to ^ve us their setting* In the place of this he 
seeks 10 brighten the monotony of political move and counter-move with 
an occ&siooal iUuininating phrase- It is the more to be tegreuedt then* 
that these occasional phrases are all in the worst tradition of |oumaliattc 
cliches. NVljen we read that Naxos was the Eldorado of the ^-Hgean.'^ 
Zante the Flower of the l^vAtit*'* Salonika the Athens of Medieval 
Heltctiisuip" Ragusa the South Slavonic Athens/' Gyaros a Botany 
Bay/^ and the isthmus of Corinth th^ " Port Said of the Roman Empirc^'^ 
we muat confess to a certain exhaustion /^hich we only feel when we read 
in newspapcj^ that Blackpool is the “ Naples of the North. 

i I * 
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But it wotild be tinfoir to let such criticisms 45 these detract from the 
with 01 what IS hy far the most important contribution made in recent 
rears to the slodjf of the medieval htstoiy of the Near East, The 
material which can be extracted is of the utmost ralue, and the research 
involved ID the compilation of the work shows that the methods are those 
of a most experienced scholar. 


• ExPERtEMCeS OF A PoUttCAL OFFICeil. Bv 
U. R, Hay. Captain, attached to the a4th PunjahU, Political Depart¬ 
ment, Government of India, (London: &dg7t^A anj Jocksom, Ltd.) 

fy Madame F. TcHERER^orr) 

The author of the book was one of the “ First Hundred Thousand ” who 
at the outbreak of the war, threw up their work-in bis case that of an' 
undergraduate at Oxford—to put themselves at the disposal of 
country. His lot was cast in more imerestiog places than that of many 
others, as his services, first as a fighting man, were required in India and 
then m Mesopotamia, where after the armistice he was a political olBcer 
that IS to say a civft administrator. The author fully appreciated th^ 
^glorious opportunity of treading the untrod, seemg the unseen," and 
toes to make his readers -‘share his delight in having lived on terms of 
intimacy with strange and unrecorded tribes,” in a straightforward notra- 
iive of his experiences in Kurdistan. His mental attitude towards the 
Kurds m pleasantly fr^ ftom the Enropean snobbishness so common when 
savages are dc^nbed. He may hai'e approached the Kurds in the 
anticipauon of finding the wildest of brigands and cut-throats of Christians, 
but he did not refuse to change bis preconceived idea for others based on 
upenenc^ and when he finally had to turn bis back on his beloved 
Kurdistan, as he called it. after two years of hard and perilous work he 
had learnt to appreciate it as “an unspoilt country inhabited by an un 
spoilt race; hilly recesses never penetrated by the European traveller a 
pnraitive people still in its golden age adhering to simple purity and naive 
aav^ery of priiouvuJ mankind." Following the author in h« duties of 

,h, „ ailij™. .„kL.s 

•■"> "d "Ot " dKi, bal «lie,e 

u ^ 

The Kmd considers himself before all a member of his tribe, he 
rwognitos tefore |UI tribal laws and customs; and it is through thecas 
chiefs of these tnbes, that the Turks and later the Britiih governed the 

East, nd^rious, steady, thrifty, clean, and moral, the aghas, thoueh 
ment^y higher, are usually avaricious and often give rein to this viL 
wd become real oppressors. As regards the Christians, long subjecti^ 
has made th^ mean and cringing, but with an underlTiog h^esty which 
« t^ntrnd by their Muhammedan neighbours, who do not support 
aggression against them ; towaids the end of the war the Turkish 



and 


SoS 

sienl issued ordtis fcff b, mMsacre in Ainfcawa, but the people refused 
to obey. However* let ii nqt be tbougbi thal the Kurds are pmeseM 
little lambs. We leam that thdr favourite pastime b highway robbery; in 
Turkish times every young agba had a body of armed retaloeTS, and when 
they were not fightbg with their neighbours they would pounce on cara* 
vans and rob theuip but part of the spoil would be given up if the owner 
found out the Identity of his as^sailancs. Individual quaurels growing into 
tribal fights aie often caused hy questions about women, whose honour is 
very strictly guarded. Thieves aie d^lt with by tribal law; but “ really 
bad characters will be sooner or later ejected from the village, or join the 
local police or gendarmes, the asylum of all seoundrelsw"' 

These are the people wbOp when the war broke out, saw the Kuasian and 
Turkish armies in turn devastate their country, especially along the Persian 
frontier; they had submitted, more or less unwillinglyp to Turkish rule, 
but when the British appeared they were welcomed most heartily, and sup¬ 
ported by the most dear-sighted and public-spirited among the Kurds, 
who had seen that in the absence or any regular reigning power the 
incessant war^ie of the tribes bad brought ruin and misery, espedaJly to 
the weak and poor. The chiefs counted on high posts and salanes from 
the British Government; when the new administration insisted on main¬ 
taining law and order, on regular [payment of taxes, there was a certain 
disappointment after the anticipation of a goldco era. The spreading of 
the PanTslamic propaganda carried on by the Turkish emissaries did the 
rest; uprisings of the tribes resulted p several British ofTiceis lost their livea^ 
and their small forces had to retire. But as soon as troops arrived, the 
prestige of the British Govemnient recovered- 

The author was statioued is the northern part of Mesopotamia, in the 
Arbil district of the Mosul division* hut his activities later included the 
Koi and the wild Rawandut districta. Leaving politics severely alone, and 
not questioning whether Great Britain has the right to stay in !Me$o- 
poumia, he has come to the coodusiou that a withdrawal without sub- 
stitutiag auOther Government would plunge the country into wild disorder 
aud enonomic ruin- 

Anyone who h interested in a just ireatment^ not only of the ChriitiRua 
of the former Turkish Empire* but also of the Muhammadans, should read 
ibis book, as without knowledge no justice can be expected. 

But those who do not care for this aspect of the book will read it as 
u fr^h narrative of a man who lived the life of the Kurds, sat in tbe 
guest-bouse of his Kurdish host, ate their long dinnerSp noticed such 
details as that cats were rather wild and dogs were not to be petted, 
leading up through many perils and hardships to the climax when the few 
Britishers in Arbil expected to be attacked and killed at any moment. 
Tbe book Is right through written in a plain, straightforward atylCi and 
imbued with the motto; " I have always made a rule of conforming to the 
native custoou as fai as my conscieuce and the honour of my country 
would penniu'* 
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Ths IsuvwD OF Roses and Her Eleven Sisters. By Michael D. 
Volonakis, t,iT.D, ph.d, WJth an Intreductron by T. L Myres, «.a,. 
and maps and illustfations, {MaoniHatt.) Price 409. 

(Jieviemed LysiUAQVE (Eoonohob, litt.d., Paris) 

U^er the titk “ The Island of Ros« and her Eleven Sisters,” 

e \u o i^kis has just published a general history of that clustcf of islands 
of the .igan Sea tnom as “the Dodecanese■'-natnely, Astypal*a, 
^iymnos (irpatbos, Casos, Chalki, Coa, fferos, Nisgtos, Pattnos, Rhodes, 
Synii, and Telos^which Hgtiie in the pmgratnme of the just claims of 
where the Italian yoke replaces for the last ten yeara that of 
rhc Turks, without the least advantage to the inhabitants and notwith- 

sundjcg their wishes, loudly and frequently expressed, to be united to the 
Hellcfljc kingdom. 

A native of one of these islands, Symi, k has always been the author’s 
d«ire to raise sometime to his Citherlaiid’s glory a monument of its 
achvities through the ages, and for that purpose he has patiently been 
collecting materials for many years post, A protracted stay in London as 
a representative of the twelve islands afforded him the opportunity of 

uuluing the treasures of the wonderful library of the British Museum to 
compleLo his researches^ 

^tistically bound, agreeably printed, richly illustrated with general and 

parucular maps and various beautiful views, his volume is ^vided into 

tiiree ports. 

successively studies the geography of the islands, 
hifitojjy of the term « Dodecanese," the geological formation of this 
Cluster, the almosphenc conditions, and the climate, the products, flora, 
fauna, and minerals. 

The s^nd IS entirely devoted to the history of the poytiaU and military 
nents which took place m these islands, and particularly b Rhodes, from 

""T ih* 

atrackof Rho^ by Atibgonus and Demetrius, the Hellenistic, the Greco. 

the Turkish 

nue, ajid tne lialion ocxupatfon, 

cnlrorL!^^ ^^**^*^’ Dodecanesian dvilization; religion, 

inhabiLnu“"""^ " »"d habits of the 

KM- **^**1!^’ population as at present, an abundant 

bbhography a detailed inde*. complete this work, which Professor T. L. 
Mpes of Oxford has kindly honoured with an introduction. 

Dr. Volormkis is the first to have a«empted to write an extensive and 
continuous bsiory of the Dodecanese, and though the subject, in its 

7”'*^* principal islands separately has 

Rl^dy been studied in detail long before him, in a great many com. 

pihiitous ^d monopaphs, as mVntioned jq the author's bibliography still 
It IS certamly not of small merit ,0 havq been able ou, of 


Revisvjs o-nci Motkes 


out of the origioal mutfia, to sum up, in ji char, vieir, the fartunes 

of the istondi through the ages. . r i,-, wfe 

Ko doubt Dr. Volonakb would have added to the interest of his ^le 

bad he had the oppoitunity ta carry on personal research to sui* an 
unportanl period as that of the Turkish rule. Had he gone throufilt 
records of the French Consulate at Rhodes, kept at the Qo« dOrsay in 
Paris, he might have been enabled to bring forward (iesh infonnation on 
the eighteenth century and the first part of [he nineteenth. On the other 
hand, had he consulted the newspapers of the early part of last century, e 
might have come across interesting deiail.s respecting some evente of the 
War of Independence. For instance, as regards the reduction of Cassoa 
by the Egyptians in t@a4. Dr. Volomiltis would have found an inietstiiig 
account in the Mentttur UnivtntU » easy to handle, thanks to its fairly 
complete indices (August ii and ao, 1824* PP- 1145*). as ” 

in A despatch from the British Consul in Egypt, Henry Salt, dated 
‘'Alexandria. June 14, rSa+t" and kept in the Record Office m London 
(F.Or jS/taSjs 

No doubt also the interest of the work would have been enhanced wme 
it mom speculative and less of a narrative. We could h«t /egret 
Dr VolOnakis has not given more space to the philosophy of history , Itot 
he should welcome evety legeod. not only in his text, but ^-en m h» 
illustnuions j that he should delight in mmute i^iplions 
when hft deals with »tach an iraportam qnesUoD aa that of the Uodc 
canesian civilization, in the tbitd part of his book, that he should be too 
short and rather superficial. We would have liked “> »“ discussijK 
wiih Nomikos the question of the stxalled “Rhodian poltenf. 
would have liked to see a son of the islands dmw a live portrait o 11 
fellow<ocntryman. We would have liked to become, trough him, m^e 
lEiELnmtely acquainted with the religioua, honest, intdl'tgeni* r wor mg 
islanders, who may prove one day a reservoir of energy and talent ot reec^ 
The author's crudilion is undoubtedly great, though oot beyorid 
endcisro. To take only a few examples, we are astonishrt that he should 
not quote Nomikos’ work in reference to the Rhodian 
SakkeUon's publkauons atid our own thesis on the n-ligtous life in the 
Byawtine Empire of the twelfth century, in reference to Anstodotilos of 

yet, in spite of the gaps and omiasioos. Dr. Volouakis’ book ts 
undoubtedly a fine piece of work. It may be that it is not an <*« 
ttnnniui one; still it wiU prove useful in many respects, nm ordy to 
students of histoiy-who may wdeome in it a convenient encyclopedia 
the Dodecanesian affaiiv-but also to rescMch students, who may tsxc 
os a basis and proceed further. Above all, by spreadiug abroad ^ 
Accurate E^d soeniific Itnowledgc of the Twelve IshmdSi Dr* 
hai done on behalf of hh copntr^f much more than any propagan a cou 

erfect. " ^ ,, 

In refetcnce to the poetical title, “Xbe Ishmd of Romsp etc*, 

I>r, Volonakia sure of Ibt Hicanlrtg of Mkinfisf Does it not mean rather 
*i^ island fl/ slrpenis (jfmVj/A rdd in Pbccnicianh as ts suggested in 





5 ^' 

tapper's work, an etymology which at least wnuld cxpkin why the island 
should have been knowti in the earli-«t time as ** full of serpents " as the 
pemidou3 otic*^? The process would baTc been this: In the course of 
tkne^ the hrst Phoenician word, gi:str<t/A {Island)^ would have dropped, and 
the second one woidd ha¥C temamed alone to name the isknd. Later op 
the Greeks^ for whom the real Fhoenicfan etfmology was by them lost In 
the darkness of ages, would have compared it with their own word, 
rA^rf (a rose), and would Imve denv^ the island’s naine front the 
howei^s name. 


FRENCH BOOK 

LettsE s du Tonkin £T dk MAi>AGa£CAR (1S94-99}. By Marshal Lyautey. 

(Ubrairie CoHn, loj, Boul^ St, Michel, Paris^) 40 L 
At a time when British and Freocb methods of colonization are being 
frequently compared, the above volume of letters by one of the greatest of 
living French ColDdials colls for special notice, ft will be recalled that 
in 1914 GeneraJ Lyautey was in Morocco, and in respongie to feverish 
appeals from Poiia, sent back nearly aU the French ganisons, but refused 
to leave bimseE His fate was then forgotten until the end of the Great 
War, when It was found that with the remnants^ and the co-operation of 
the Morofxans themselves, he had completed the work of subjugaHoo- 
U'hat were the thoughts and aspirations of this great personality when he 
was still a captain? These letters provide the answer. Addressed to his 
sister, to friends in France, occasional ty to his mitiuiy chiefs, they reveal 
a huraing patriotism, a hatred for bureaucracy, boundl^ love for adventure^ 
In Tonkin he had caught the eye of the great Galheni, and it is no 
exaggeradon to say that he devoted his whole ColonlaJ life to the exacting 
task of obeying his chiefs orders. The inost interesting portions of his 
book are those in which he expr^ses hia boundless admiration for this 
** Saviour of Paris,"' who, his friends daim, disobeyed the order to evacuate 
the citjj and decided, on bis own TcsponaihlBty, to move oortb to the 
Marne* 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

India: Journal of the Departmciit of Letters^" VoL V. (University of 
Cakutta); ”Prince Edward^s Speeches in India'' (Nathan); -*The 
Mineral Resources of Burma,*’ by N* M. Penzer (Romledge)| “Reminis¬ 
cences of an Indian Cavalry OfScer*" by Colonel J. & E. Western (Allen 
and Unwin) j India in the Balance,” by KJbwaya Kamalud Din t/j/awV 
fievifw). 

Far Easts '^Russia in the Far East,"’ by Leo Pasvolsky (Macmillan) j 
The Early Ceramic Wares of Chiria*'* by R. L. Hobson (Bcnn) 5 “ China's 
Place ui the Sun^"' by Stanley Higl^ (Macmillan), ' 

Near East: “The Mercy of Allah." by Hilaire Belloc (Chatto and 
Witidua), 
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RevUvis and Noiufs 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Wfi imderiuind that Dr. J. Pollen has now revised and has ready for the 
Press his literal Iransladonfi from the Russjan poet Krilof. He baa trans¬ 
lated all the known Fahics of the great Rusaian fabulist Tlae tainslatioos 
afc in no sense of the wotd paiaphrascs j htiti while preserviitg the eaact 
rhyme and rhythm of the Russiatii they gi« as closely as possible the 
meaning of the Rus^n text, line for line, and almost word for word. 
The book ought thus to prote of u« to Englishmen studying Russian, 
and to Russians studying English, besides being of iaterst to the genertil 
reader. 

ITie ad«ce of the Manjuess Curswti has been carefully followed, and 
the translator seems to have subordinated btin»lf, as tar as possible, to 
the conception and thought, and even to the technique of the ortgmal 
writer. The result is tMK displeasing, and there is much in the Fabl^ of 
Krilof to interest not only the people of England, but the peoples of all 
Europe at the present time. In this edition of the Fabler the work of 
Krilof has been divided into eight pares, and the Fables grouped under 
eight headings. 

The first part deals with Krilofs attitude to literary work and critidsm, 
and the second to his views on upbringing and education. 

Id the third are collected all the Fables dealing with the life of Russian 
Society, followed in the fourth by those tnsatbg of the faults of that 
Society. In the fifth part are collected together all the Fables of a philo¬ 
sophic veinj and the conditions of Government service in Russia are 
coosidered in the sixth pan. 

The seventh part is devoted to the praise of modest work; and in the 
eighth are set forth the Fables dealing wilh hiamrical events, mainly 
connected with Napoleon's invasiod of Russia. 

We believe this is the first time that all the Fables of Krilof have been 
translated into English. 
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POETRY 


CHINESE LOVE SONGS 

I’D LIKE TO BE YOUR LOOKING-GLASS* 

Ajr—“ Giri I Sthimd Jft" 

(CoNTRiantW) Sir D. A Wilson, i.c.s., HETD«} 

I 

I'd like to be your looking-glass, 

For then my only duty 
Would be to watch you when you pass. 

And show you all your beauty. 

I’d like to be your girdle placed ; 

For after you did buy me. 

And once had put me round your waist, 

The world could not untie me I 

II 

I’d like to be the rosy flute 
You’re kissing and caressing, 

Td gladly be your pillow mute— 

Vour cheek would be my blessing. 

But most I’d like to be your cat, 

And mew, and run about you ; 

To touch you’s all I would be at, 

And never be without you I 

* Hits may be called modera, ai it is not ac. The date is doabtfuL 
See '‘La Chine Familifere" of JuJes p. 55. 


* 
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Chinese Love Songs 


IT'S UP ON THE MOUNTAIN THE MULBERRIES 

GROW* 

f 

It’s up on the mountain the mulberries grow ; 

The lotuses lie in the lake; 

I won’t look at Chay-too, wherever he go— 

I’m here, you mad boy, for your sake I 

It 

It’s up on the mountain they seek for the pine ; 

The lily they find in the lake ; 

I won’t look at Chay-chung, although he is fine— 
I’m here, clever boy, for your sake! 

“ A lady mocking her lover/' says Legge of this song; 
and many old commentators agree with him. No doubt 
they would be right if the song were sung to the like of 
them. 

* This is a womao's soag, and edited by Confucius (Odes, L, 7 and 10 j 
Legge’s “Chinese Classics," IV., ij7, ijfi). 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


Ausiiatiam —TJtf Stmiy cf Artt—TU CotowdJ 

fndihUi^T^e Paiiiimt Ex^hratUnt Fwitd—RoysX AtioHc Soddy—^JhtJ^plBt 
Sfxifiy^TAw tycnrm —CwffdJ $0tuty —fiiifa ^ywWiw 

€iut. _ 

The E^noceedings qf the Ea^i India AssMafion will be found m pp^ 3S6 
to 437. The annii^ meelidg this year was followed by a coovetsaakitic 
aE the Caxtou HalJ. _ 

The Str George Biidwood MecdDria] Lecture was delivered before the 
Indian Section of the Eoyai S&dtty cf AHs on May 3^^ 192a* Sir Thomas 
Arnold, &1.E.. Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental Studies^ read 
H paper on “ Indian Palating and Mubamnmdan Culture.'" He confined 
himself to the later period of the Mubafumadan history of India in the 
seFCnteenlh and eighteenth centuries. He rmpbasized that one important 
aspect that had not yet received adequate treatment was the religious life 
of Islam in its vanous phases and developments. He mentioned in 
particular the revcFence for saints and ascetics, the submission by the 
laltbful of their spiritual life to the direction of religions guides and 
tea,cher5. One outcome of this submission to religious authority was the 
enormous expansion of the Islamic religious orders in India^ and pnrtraita 
of the more famous saints belonging to the various orders were commorn* 
The slides in illustration of the lecture were also greatly appreciated by 
che audience. 

Empire Day was celebrated at the E&yat C^ieiria/ J/ufitaff by the 
bolding of the annual dinner. India loomed large in the after-dinner 
speeches. Sir William Meyer emphasired that we h 3 ,d not mciely achieved 
political unity and given India peace and law and otder, such as India 
never knew ip past centuries, but we had brought the peoples of India in 
many ways into a homogeneotis whole. We had passed laws which apply 
to India as a whole. We had given her a system of railway and road 
ccunectinn which has brought various parts of India m contact in a way 
never achieved before. We hid introduced new industries. If we were 
to disappear to-morrow, the work we have dune already would stand as an 
imperishable memeulo of Great Britain, and would be acknowledged by 
the whole world. Lord Meston^ who was in the chair, paid a tribute to 
the work of Sir WiUiam Meyer, whot he said, had devoted his life to the 
people of India, and showed unexampled leal and afTection for tbdr 
interests; but among his many dutli^ there was none which compared in 
importance with the work he did for so ntany years in building up the 
currency and finance system of India, and bringing them to such a state 
as had ena b led India to pass thrdUgh these troubled years with its credit 
uniiupeached and unimperilted^ 

- ^ 
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IVhere East and West Meet 


The aDdual geQcra[ meeting of cbe Pahs time Exphrafiem Fund was 
held on ^^ay 30 oi Burlington House. The Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
&muel was in the chair. In his address be said: "The new administra¬ 
tion of Palestioe is, of course^ sympathetic to the work of arch^olcigjcal 
research. The administmtion of Palestiue has esublished a Government 
museum, in which the fruits of research can be exhibited \ and it already 
reflects a considemble amount of credit on the archseological department 
and on the keeper of the museum, Mr. Phythian Adams, who is working 
under the direction of Professor Garstang" 


There was a meeting nf the Rt^al Asiatic Sodtfy on June 13, The 
Sight Hon. Lord Chalmers, c-C-U-, took the chair. Brigadier-General Sit 
Perq- Sykes gave a highly interesting lecture with lantern illiUitintions on 
"The AchEmeniatJ Dynasty,” This subject enabled him to give a sug¬ 
gestive account of the Persian expeditions against Greece from the Astatic 
point of view. He pointed out that the disasters which the Persian aims 
underwent at Marathon and Salatnis, though of the greatest importance for 
Greece, were for the Govemment at Susa only a transitoty event. Mote- 
over, the Ionian Greeks were ever susceptible to the blandishments of 
Persian bribes. It was only at the time of .Alexander the Great that the 
Peraians learned the true meaning of the Greek menace. The lecturer 
masted that Herodotus and the " Fers*" of /Eschylus gave a most one¬ 
sided account. The other point of view had not yet penetrated into ihe 
textbooks. 


His Exi^lkncy Baton Hayashj presided at the annual dinner of the 

Japan Sedtty on June 7. Thedominant note of the speeches was “ Peace 
in the Pacific." 

The President, in proposing the toast of the King, alluded to the visit 
of the Pnnee of Wales to Japan, and remarked that His Royal Highness, 
who was now speeding homewards, had been received with the utmost 
kindness by the Imperial Family. The relations between Great Britain 
and Japan were of the most mtimate character, and the visit of the Prince 
cf Wales to Japan would cement the good feelings between the two 
countries, which were of a toijst rriendiy character. 

Jn aubnutting ihft toaii of ibe Eiiiperx)r of jRpm, the Piesident expressed 
the hope ihAt His Iinpeml Majesty troiild soon be restored to good health. 

Sir Charles Addt^ in the absence tlirough indisposition of Professor 
Longford, proposed the health of the President of the Society, the Japanese 
Ambassador. Jn the coui^ of his speech he said: ** Betweea the two 
Powers of England and Japan ihere was a binding liiik, founded on a 
^mtnumty of interests and cemented by comradeship in the Great War. 
t idle to preteod that during His Excellency*® tenure of office 
^estions had not cropped up which had been viewed by his country and 
by oorse ves ftom^ diflerent standpoints; and it was a tribute to his 
tenacity^ and to his candour and tact, that they could say not one of those 

questions ad proved iiresistible to adjustmeoi or accommodation.'' 
lHear» hear.) t 




£asi a»d Wtsi Meei 

Tfe JapwcM Ambassador, m responding,paid a tribute to the members 
the work of Mr. Arthur Dioay. ejsiending over a gieai number of >-^1,3. 

The Oriental Circkj of the aub held a reception on Tune 16 

under the presidency of Mrs. Shrimpton Giles. Mrs. Tsm rendered ^ 

foL»n«”®’ A ^ Japanese tenor, interpreted Nippon 

folkwngs Among the guests of honour were: H.H. the .\tah^ia 

jee Jejeebboy, Lady Raun Tata, Sir Alancherjee Bhownagtee. Sir Krishna 

^ ^ H.E. Baroo Hayashi (Japanese Ambas- 

ai™^d^Ar /mT' Shimadru, Mme- Okamoto, the Chines* 
UFiiirjge Cl Ao^ireSj aijcJ Madsin^ Chti, 


L‘? ChiTors lecture at the 

ih^wi ti'’? the Near Eastern sftimtion, 

he lecti^rer remarked that the mtister of retrograde forces under Turkish 

Nationalism at Angora and of the Khalifate movement in India was came 
for some apprehension, but weeould discriminate between them and the 

I ^ 'o»^d5 a 

racial and religious peace, in spite of the differences which stiU divided 


ih'’ u"" seas and 

whichhl'^' Surrey, delivered a lecture in 

wh cb he traced Indian influences in Javanese art. It might be assumed 

he said, that Indian masters first taught the Javanese the arts of stone 
«chrtcclure and stone sculpture. The great Buddhist shnneof Borobudm, 

»o«<I«fiil relicts at 

Ja™ nctr^. '“«*‘-’^Jeces of the dasstcal period of Hindu- 

fS^m /'In Cromwell Road 

Sclmre -M l " «^Pt-on Professor Rothenstein will speak on “Indian 

" ■ ^ ““tin uation of the above-mentioned 

scheme, M. Goloubeff of Paris will deliver a lecture hefore the Society on 
Indian Influences on the Art of Indo-China," ^ 


h« iindly sent us the fi«ur«ard of the /w^rhe 
If !, f of the new ground took place on Empire 

Lay. It IS amated m a convenient position at Osterley. In all twenty- 
four cncket matches have been arr^ged for the seasoik The side is beina 
captained this season by Colonel K. M. Mistri, c.n.R * 
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NEAR EASTERN NOTES 

BV F. R, SCATCHERD 

h Pai^csxine and Aviation 

In view of ihe revived intere^ m aviation p attention majr be directed to tbe 
valuable work of Major Lcsngp* who, after the conclusion of his active 
^erfice in Palestine in the Roj^l Air Force* was eatnisted with surveying 
a considerable portion of the Cape to Cairo Air Route and nuking aero¬ 
dromes from Cairo to Nyansa- 

Section XV* of the report throws a side-light on the ^-glorious achieve* 
inent of General AUenby^” resulting in ^the complete defeat of the 
Turkish army* with the loss of the whole of their supphes and transport 
and some 90^000 prisoners. 

Major Long relates how in three days the whole Turkish army* so far as 
its Bghting e^deticy was cocicemedp was completeily annihitaied by the 
bombs and the machine-guns of the Air Foroe^ He tells us i 

The Palestine campaign is probably the most wonderful instance 
of military^ strategy m the history of war. The plan of attack was 
kept an absolutely dead secret until the last miniitc, and was there¬ 
fore unlike other attacks^ the ruain ideas of which have, in some way, 
become more or less generally known."' 

These and similaT facts suggest that an international or rather waild 
police force alone should be permitted to possess an edecUve military air 
force, 0 ^ tiSfd&ii/y tehem a// miHm Amx/m/ed 

Readers qf the Asiatic R tv iEW will be interested toleom that after years 
of ceaseless experimenting a British engineer, Mr- Henry Leitnert has 
succeeded in perfecting an all-metal mrpropeller, which has triumphantly 
passed the severest test applied by the British and French Govetmmenis 
The American and Japanese authorities are also evincing practical interest 
in its possibilities. 

Mr, Leitncf is the gifted Arabic scholar, and son of the first Rector of 
Lahore University. 

Few realise that the avecage life in the air of the wooden propeller is less 
than twenty-four houis, and that a bird or oiher stnall object striking 
against it may reduce it to hagments. The Iff^aaving value of the metal 
propeller should speedily ensure its enforced adoption, as the public 
conscience will insist upon the risks of the intrepid airman's life* so lightly 
alluded to in Major Long's modest but imponant record^ being reduced to 
the absolute minimum. Interesting deiaiU have been published in the 
Vaify Maii of June ifl and elsewhere. 

II. The Rutenberg CoNCESsroN 

Much heartburning has been occaaioned by the Rutenberg Concession. 
As usual, 7 ^ Near Eaif (June rgai) takes a balanced «ew of the 
situation. If the Rutenberg scheme gdei through it explains.— 

• "*In ihe Blue * by Major S. H. 0.S.0*, London and New 
Vork ; John lafie. ga. net. 
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CrJ. ^ '* supported by oiSctal Jewiy, to whom 

Gtoc Bntaui « Matidaiory Power must look for the emoamic 

■ • • announce that the scheme wiU be canied 
doubtless be a tendency to over- 

Mr. Rutenberg is a Jewish engineer from Russia, who has been given a 
concession securing the orclusiTc monopoly of the development of water- 
power and electric enet^ in Palestine. 

On June 21 in the House of Lords the Government was defeated on the 
motion, moved by Lord [slingtoa, declaring that in its present form the 
Palestine Mandate was not acceptable to the House. The Mandate was 
vigorously defended by the Earl of Balfour, and the Rutenberg Concession 

wa^ aUuded to several time^ in debate. 

Said Lord Balfour: 

■* I ^ not deny that this is an adventure; but we we never to 
have adventures, are wc never to try new oeperimeots ? I hope your 

uoimaginative depth. If experiment 
and adventure be justified in any cause surely it is in order that 

eveiy land where the Jewish race has been 
ratteied—a message which wilt tell them that Chrisicodom is not 
oblivious to their late and is not unmindful of the services they hJw 
rendwed to the great religions of the woHd, most of aU to the religion 
*e ^onty of yo« lordships* House profess, and that we desir? tS 

opportunity to deveiop 
in peace quietness, under British ru(^ th^ gifts S 

fllT compelled from the naluie of thfease only 

to bnng to fruition in countries which know not their language and 

St'lfftH!' ‘deal which Ss^atlhe 

root of the pohey 1 am trying to defend.* 

III. The Present "Impasse" in the Near East 

Mr. Cecil Harmswortb's careful statement in the House of Commons on 
May 30 embodies the salient facts, which are as follows : 

n«,?“ Conference of Allied Forei^ Ministeni at Paris 

Ato rrfify mnr fr^m 

Conference communicated to Athens, Con, 
i^lnrfJ^^ Angora the proposals for a general settlement, which 
iMluded ^acuation under Allied supervision. At the s^e time 

delegates to meet the three 
fh po^m'ssioncre at a place to be agreed upon, in order m 
^mine their proposals, it being understood, of course, that the 

hv aceeptmg the Armislicev but it qualified il acceptiace 

tlouL "" ‘ evacuation of Asia Minor should^Sg 

condign (that is, that tlJe evacuation should 
at once, thus exposing an unarmed population), the Angora 
Covennnem was also prepared to send delates in thi« w«kf S 
examine the general proposal*. On April S tfa!? ComtanrinoD^S 
Coveromenl expressed itself as willing to send delegates in three welks 
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for pGftcs negotiattons. It appeared not to be conceded witi the 
Armistice, but urged early evacuation of Asia Minor* Coastanttnople 
and Angora neither accepted o« rejected the general proj^ls. 

"‘The Greelc Governinent, having accepted the Armisticci con¬ 
sidered that it need return no anever about the general proposals 
until Turkey bad deHnitdy accepted the Anntstice* 

*' On April 15 the Allies replied to Angora : 

“ (i) That the Allies could not agree to the immediate evacuatioo 
cf Asia Minor. 

” (i) That they might, however, agree to evacuation boginning as 
as soon as ‘ the body ’ of the gweml proposals been 
accepted, any' special points * being reserved for discussion* 
•^On April t9 the Allies replied to the Constantinople GovemoieDt 
in much the same sens& , j ^ v 

" Angora replied on April a a, referring at length to alleged Litee* 
atrocities and insisting on immediate evacuation* It su^ested a 
Conference at Ismid ' to open preliminary negotiations.' and indicated 
that some of the peace proposals were onacceptable. The Constanti¬ 
nople Government replied On April 29, ostensibly accepting all the 
principles of the proposed settlement, but virtually cballeering the 
whole settlmnent proposed." 

Mr. Chamberlain on the same day alluded to further excesses committed 
in Asia Minor reported from American sources, notably those from Dr. 
Gibbons (published in the Cirisfian Monitw ,) une 5) which reveal 

how impossible is peace without a deHoite assurance of the safety of the 
minority populations. 

The Ukrary perhaps the most able of American weeklies pub¬ 

lishes in its issue of May 6 some interesting comments on the views of 
Mr. Ahmed Ejnin, editor of the Constantinople Vakitj who complains — 

"That while the fate of the Christian minorities in Turkey isdiscusl 
with fanaticism, the actual sufferings of the Turkish minorities in 
Macedonia and the exterminatioa of the Turkish majorities in Thtace 
and Smyrna ‘hardly draw the slightest attention.' Addressing him¬ 
self to. the editor of the London Acm StaUtmas, he declares that such 
a condition means that human life is differently valued according to 
whether it is a Christian or a Muhammadan who is concerned." 

“And who suffers most from this bmentable situation?” asks a writer 
in L'Aiu FfOHfaiie for May. i^ai. “The Greeks and the Turks? The 
English or the Italians ? Not at all j it is the Erench, as we shall be able 
to show taler on." 

Mr. H. Charles Woods, in the Fortnigfht^ Rtview for May, contributes, 
under the beading of " Paris and the Near East," one of his carefully 
reasoned articles in which, while approving of the Paris Conference as a 
whole, he points out certain defects, the gravest in his estimation being the 
total neglect of the interests of Armenia, to whom prontbes were made 
no less binding than those made to Turkey. "No stone, therefore, should 
be left unturned to try to safeguard the lives and propenies of u people 
eotirely dependent upon the Powers," is Mr. Woods' just verdict. 

IV,— Greece: The OrricEgs* Widows Leaooe 

At an oH-uight silling on May ja the Bill providing adet^uato pensions 
for the widows and orphans of Greek of^oers was passed, and the cause of 
(hf: widows was won. Parliament settled the affair most genmously, in fiill 
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acccfrfance ynth the deoaMds fonnukted. Mot only were the peosions 
incT«^ by 400 per cenl^ but the pensioners will be entitled to receive 
tbeyfjave been deprived since 191 $ through the 

hSL? escloded officers retired 

before 1912. Now the new Act ensures equaJ treatment for all officere 
irrespective of the date of retiremeDt 

Thus have the stiengoua labours of the Officers* Widows Learrue and 
Its promoter, Dr. Platon Diatoulei, been crowned with success. Tbevimd 
the Parliament alike must be congratulated on the passing of so hutuani- 
a measure, likewise the energetic President of the League, Madame 
Zorbaa, one of my earliest and firmest Greek friends, with regard to whom 
an amusing incident occurred. I had been in Athens about three weeks 
when one of the leading editors called to see me, and put the followiag 
aiQQiig olhcr que^tiens: 

■‘ Mademoiselle, you who know » many of the leading men in Europe 
tdl me what you think of our great meo. Who among them has imprest 
you as‘I’espriile plus fort?’' f 

I replied that among the few I had met I had not found one of out- 
standing personality. 

He, however, persisted in his idea that I must have been struck bv 
some one person a$ transcending aJI the others. At last I . 

/« Tkf^' righ^ ‘i'esprit ie plus fort panai vous e'est MadameZorbas ■■ 

( TOe most outstanding personality among you is Madame Zorbas *'). 

afternoon, sevmJ eidted, even angry. viWre 
called—deputrei, lawyera, and other personages—and asked me to eirplain 
myself. I then discovered that, to punish me for refusing him an interview 
some editor had that moriimg published my tenuurk as if Just made after 
a three mouths’ visit, during which I had met many of the leading men of 
Greece. My first visit was at the end of 1909. 

Ifor the second time Madame Zorhas is making histoiy. This victoiv 
^ the women^ efforts will affect the status of womanhood throughout the 
\e^ East. The Greeks are the brains of the Balkans. Wh^e Greece 
l«ds others wll soon foUow. and it is well for the feminist cause in the 
Mc^ East that it had so eaperienced and ardent an advocue as Dr. 

convey the felicitations of the BritUh Vice-Presidents of the Uague. 
mduding ViSMunt^ Molesworth, lidy Jluir Mackenzie, Lady de 
and my humble self. 

On the very day of the passing of the Act Dr. Drakoules *is knocked 
down by a passing tram. By some unaccountable means the front of the 
tram which ^me m contact with his back, pushed him sideways, so that 
be fell on the pavement instead of straight forwmd. With marvellous 
dexterity the conductor slopped the tram instanUy, and the s«ctaZ 
were amaaed to find that the victim bad not suaiaiued even a brS^d 
mor^ver, felt nothing from the violent couuct with the front ?ffo« 
The accident happened but a few hours before the passing of the 
Act, and grateful women kept torches burning all day as fi^rLgLw 

for their benefactor’s miraculous escape. ^ • “*‘^8''nng 
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A NOTE ON RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 

By Olga Novikoff 

MaSV books havfl been wiitteo dealing with Russia's Forego Poliqf, but 
I fed that this ooe deserves particular attention.* The author draws in 
brief, but vivid, sketches the inaia phases of this tangled question, and 
nude it a coherent whole. There is no doubt that the dgbtia and nmeties 
Qf last century presented many critical moments, not Only for Russia, 
but also for England, France, and Gcnnaay. That was the time when 
Russia was ruled by Aleaander IlL, who was visibly hostile to England, 
and c 1 a »hw l with her in Turkey, Persia, and the Far East, And ih^ 
ooUisioDS reacted on her pride, and created indignation and enmity. 
Baron Korff writes: "England had an absolute lack of knowledge about 
B and Russians; the Russian natioa remained to her a constant 
riddle, unsolved up to the end of the century; she knew no more about 
it than tht ancient history of Aetccs or Peruvians/' 

England did not understand the yearning of Russia for Constantinople, 
which is for all true Russians the symbol and birthplace of the Orthodox 
Church. She saw ia this yearning wily a menace to her interests in 
Turkey, and the extension of the threat of Muscovy. 

Yet some Englishmen could be found, even then, who desired to 
co*operate with Russia, and scouted the idea of a " Russian danger in 
Asia." 1 need only meation Mr. Gladstone. But su^ people were few, 
and their voice was like " the voice crying io the wilderness." 

It was only in 1908 that the political horizon became clearer, and the 
relations between Russia and England then gradually improved. After 
the Russo-Japanese War, when Russia’s isfluence in the Balkans became 
weaker, then England drew closer the old bonds of friendship between the 
two countries. But even then " the secretive methods of Downing StrMt 
hid away from the Briti^ people the real motives of that new and strange 
alliance of Liberal England with reactionary Russia. The English nation 
did not understand the full meaning of this rapprochement, nor did it 
lealize at large the growing German danger, and that an understanding 
with Russia became imperative; the alliance with Russia from the point 
of view of an uninformed Liberal was preposleiotis. As Professor Browne 
exclaimed, * it was a monstrous conception of a peaceful Russia and a 
belligerent Germany 1 ’ To him, as to ntany Englishmen, Russia was still 
the old enemy and constant aggressor.” 

• ** Rusria's Fortigo Relations during the Last Half-Ceotury. By 

fBaron S. A. fworff, dx.l. (Macmillan.) los. 6tL net. 
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But you muat not thiok that the book Haw.- v jt. _ * ^ . 

» « enigma Y« ja aeajching for the sofodoo of that eaf™ the mrds 

part the futtire of a oatioa are close bound togetber.** 

A ^^ ^ »a] be read with great iaten»t 

.«ho, ,«i„ b. aaiutT.S 
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EXHIBITION SECTION 


1 . INDO-CHINA AT MARSEILLES 

Bv Roger dk Belleval 
{TraKiJaUjf ty Henri Prfre) 

The Colcukl Exhibition at Marseilles* was inauguiated oo April i4, in 
accordance with the official anoouficement^ but at that time the greater 
part of ihe coileciions had not yet arrived and the decoratioris were 
unfinUbed. Wktn I vixited the Exhibition ail the arrangements had been 
completed, and I can thus give to readers of the Asutic Review a full 
description of its splendours. 

Algeria and Tunis have built artistic palaces, the style of which is well 
known. The JtaidaA of Morocco is ele^nt | the house of Madagascar 
represents the palace of Queen Ranavalo, the curious front of which 
attracts the eye of the visitor. VVesicra Africa is represented by a faia, a 
kind of home-made foitTKS in red day with embatded walls. Un¬ 
fortunately, this tufa has a square towert which ii supposed to recall that 
of the Djeune Mosque^ but It is too high and out of all proportion to the 
modest appearance of the rest of the building. However^ I scson under¬ 
stood the reason for this cxdggerarion when 1 espied quite near It the 
Indo-China building, which raises its central tower to a height of more 
tiian iSo feet. Western Africa was afraid of looking crushed down by the 
proportion of the neighbouring pakce, and, excited by a feeling of emuk- 
tioD, however misplaced, bad decided at all costs to be In the picture! 

It has been said that the Colonial Exhibitioa is in rodity that of Indo- 
China, and 1 must own that this is true. 

Instead of presenting^ as she has done before at other exhibitions, little 
buildings of the Annamite, CambfKlian^ and Laotian arts, ludo-Chlna lias 
had the happy idea of reproducing the central group of the Angkar Wab 
Palace, a marvel of Khmer art, which symbolizes in its wonderful harmony 
the reality of lado-Chinese union. This palace is square m shape, and 
has only one story, buQt upon a strong foundation 30 feet high. Along 
the four sides tuns a graceful colonnade with four paviLions, each entered 
by a pordco. At the comers stand toweis looking like tbras, which are 
thoroughly characteristic of Cambodian art and rise up to a bright of 
130 feet From the centre of the building the central dome looks down 
upon us- It is reaf^ed by imposing flights of stalnt, intercepted by many 
wide kndings. Similarly eight stairways lead from the basements to the 
porticos. i 

In front of building two delicate colcnnades lead to light, graceful 
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IndQ-ChtHQ at Afafseillts 

S‘mn!r*’ ‘o*®" identiGil with those of the 

S .T buadings wmiiied the 

p'h ’f' v”* piiced around the pahicc, jmd are used for local 

^bittODs of the countries of the Union- The two «hm recall the 
Angkor libr^es, and are graceful and very light pavilions, oocuoied 
resj^tivcly by the offices of Indo-Chinese “ tourism ” and the Press 
AJoug the walls of the galleries we see the deva/M and which 

1^^ guarded by giants 

leaning on their dubsj sacred lions crouch on the landings of the flairs. 

the great displays around the palace square its winding body, 
and opens before the stairs its seven yawning njouths. But let us as^nd the 
fin^ this palace, which recalls to our mind the power 
0 the Khmer king, of the twelfth century. [„ ihe wide baU, adorned with 
^ the ornaments of Indo-Chinese art, we find pictures to represent the 
ous 5tag<» in the story of Indo-China’s bcorpoiatioo with France: the 

SrrJUH* *e banks of the Mi Kong, the negotiations with 

^ Court of An^m, and the setting up of the Gunbodia Protectorate. 
Then «hereare the statistics describing the effects of French administra¬ 
tion; the bu^t and fiscal hbiory of the colony; the great share she took 
m the war loans. These devils are supplied hy the Director of the 
r^uty. Further, the Sanitary Service shows what has been done 
^nst tropi^l disea^ and epidemics, the medical assisiaoce given in 

JEdu^^^' ^Tc*" ^ P««ectton of children. 

The Educational Service has accomplished an especially important work 

University College of Hanoi, the secondary schools 
there and at Saigon, the colleges for French and native Ix^s, and the 
small village schools. The numerous professional schools exhibit the work 

o their pupils, »me of which, particularly vases and wooden sculpture, 
are really remarkable. ^ ^ 

A special reference must be made to ihe ochibition of the French Far 

periodicals, it eahihit, 

i^rodurtoons of the most beautiful specimens from its famous museum, 
the results obtained by the Archaeological Survey, the loonogmphiS 
Mission, and one of ita most distinguished members, M. Goloubev. who ia 
r^; Marrelllea Exhibition. Moreover, I must not 

Tr a ^ Service, the Society of Ancient 

Hui., of rndo-Chinew Studies, of the Friends of Hanoi, etc. These allow 

T u activity of the colony and the «a] 

with which Frenchmen stndy Indo-China. 

Exhibition is on the ground floor in the wide area 
tounded by the palace buildings. The sections of Fishery and of 

Hunting are especially remarkable, the former with its aquarium, the 
lanet with its zoological park. 'I'^num. me 

Behind the cem^ palace runs the Annam street, populated by craft,- 
m^. workmen and ^rohants, who, under the eye oPthe speejor. ply 
their Erad« and seU the objects ,of their induMry. There me some " silLt 

wo!S!’ ^ Perwnages, the rich furniture of which is 

) of admiration. Further on we. see the schools in Jrhich Annam, 
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chOdteo puryiic their regular studies and their French lessonsj although 
their attention is somewhat diverted by the visitore- 

Atound a small lake Cambodian and Laotian hamlets are grouped 
They are built oa pile*. They are real villages, transported to Marseilles. 
Women are weaving and working in the silkworm nursery, men driving 
peaceful budaloes, or huge elephants heavily plodding their way. 

Then you can sit down at one of the red lacqueted tables of the Annam 
restaunint under verandas adorned with many-colouicd lanterns and while 
away an hour ainid the sweet melodies of the Ta ot ian orchestral 
The Maisctllcs Exhibition will be open until next November, and 1 
commend it veiy warmly to all those who are fond of the East and realiae 
its mystic charm. Moreover, they can see with their own ej'os the results 
of the colonizing genius of Frenchmen. 


II. AN ARTIST OF OLD JAPAN 

By W. Giles 

A unique opportunity has just been afforded us to study the spirit of 
ancient Japan by a series of paintings exhibited by Shunko Sugmra at the 

]aparteise Einbflssyi The artisx was present at tbe opfiiniTg cereroony' 
vei^enblc maik of sevsniy-nine in the fpU vigour of Ufe* his fiftce 

lemini^nt of carved ivoiyi y«t beamiiig with delight whenwer iddresstKl 
in hiiS native langimgev 

To those who only know Japanese art through the meditiiu of her colour 
prints^ this exhibition must have been somewhat perplexing. Further, m 
this exhibidon colour did not pby a domioMU role* but rathf^ the black- 
and-white. This manner of expression in an was unheard of in the West 
until the printing press made the literal imiiadcn of the beautifully Ulumt^ 
Dated manuscript an Impossibility. It developed out of a n^ertai neces¬ 
sity. In the Far East, on the cotitrary, it dawned us a spiritiuil desire, if 
not ss a religtouB decree \ it was loved because of its austerity. Such an 
artist as Shunko Sugium avoids rather than seeks contact with Weslem 
traditions and the turmoil of life generally. 

To escape its evil influence he banished himself for three years to the 
mountaiEiS} not as one wfaoi blas^ with lifers siurfeitt seeks recuperation at 
some remote retreat where all the comforts of on hotel arc provided, but as 
an exile to its solUud^ living by the sweat of hiS brow in an ecstasy of 
artifitic fervour the spirit of which has been lost to us since the days 
when the words " lahorarc cat oraic ^* lost their signjflcance* 

Twenty^four paintings were shown as an introdudory foreword to the 
exhibition propetp They were created in the style of the dead masters, a 
usage strangely ali^ to our conceptions^ but serving to Dlustrate that what 
we so often deem forgeries have been created on principles other than our 
own. The aim was to make manifest tHc distinction between the two 
schools—colovT and ton^ and the unhappy fusion that spelt degeneTation- 
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The scbcKiL of colour is known as Vamato-Ye (ancient Japanese picture), 
and the school of black-and-white as Kao-ga {ancient Chinese picture)^ 
The Yamato-Ye epitomizes the Jodo-sbu (Buddhist Jodo seGl)j which 
mamtained that salaatJon could be obtained through prayer and the 
repeating of the name Anudahutm (Hallelujah). This paved the way to 
eflcfflinacy and the decline of Imperial power^ when necessity demanded 
the sterner creed of Zen-shu (Biiddhist Zen sect), and was adopted by the 
new r^^gime of the Shngunate. Zen philosophy was esoteric; it incul^ted 
that mie greatOKS comes from within, the result of determination and 
effort. The cults known to us as the Tea and Flower Oremonies ^ owe 
their origin to Zen; and if m a thoughtless moment we regard them os 
trifling we would do well to remember that such doctrines averted the 
threatened scourge of Kubtai Khan and his armada of the thirteenth 
century, and g^ve a later Japan her victories on the battlefields of 
Mauchujia— a success that gives to modem civOiaation a new significance^ 
These pictures are an epitome of this spirit, and if at first we cannot 
understand them we should endeavour to leam. Zen philosophy is foil of 
paradoxes^ a cryptic path to self-imderstandiug. 

The artist’s work resolves itself into three divkionst the most important 
being the black-and-white style of Zen^ and two phases of colour expression; 
one a hand, decisive style of inset^olour touches, remindlog one of 
cloisonud enamel, with a dominant scheme of verdigris green gently 
enhanced by the reticent use of uittamarioe, the other a more juicy brush- 
wash treatment with a suggestion of tone, and a flush of colour as if seen 
through atmosphere. 

Sedng styles so diverse one naturally asks the artist which style he 
prefers, and why. I cannot, do better than quote his own words. 

« Black-and-white is to be prefeired because it best reveals the true 
spirit of Far Eastern Art-'* 

^^All but the greatest fall if they Incorpomte colour, because with 
mcreased difficulties come Increased defects, destroying what otherwise 
might have been a more perfect work of art-” 

Whatsoever school of colour one would follow the difficulties are the 
same j he who is not a colourist would lai] in the one as in the other. 

The divinity of art should be approached with a singleness of purpose 
and a spiritual purity of heart.” 

Though sincerity, the true spirit of art, is the same in every country, he 
regretted the modern tendency of intemarionalisTn. 

"The ait of every country was becoming the misrepresentaticin of 
another^ 

Each artist must return to the siiKerity of his own soul- Furths", art 
by becoming cosmopolitan was degrading its own mission, whilst the social 
activities of the modem artist was alienating him from his tme calling." 

Two paintings — ** Magnanimity,"" in colouTr and "'The Cool of the I>ale,” 
in black-and-whhe-^:on elude the exhibition^ 

They serve as a parable and an,epltofne of the venerable artisfs life, his 
ideal, and his prayer. In ” Magnanimity ** we see a hermjt*s but among 
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the mountJitDS where on utist dwelJsy and Tengu (bird-headed moitntakii 
monsten) come to distract him j they symbolize the alliiriEi^ attractions of 
Life dlt the artUt in despair turns liis thoughts to the God% who descend on 
douds to gtdde him to celestial uudexstandiog^ and he renoacices the 
indescetice of the world's vicissitudes^ its problems^ and ita perplexities, 
whose colour^ lifce flowers^ fade and fleej he discards them all for the 
austere sincerity and sitnpLicliy of Zen in the black-and-white i^nting 
The Cool of the Dale^" where at last the fever of life is stiifed 
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THE STORY OF THE "INDIAN ANTIQUARY” 

By Sir Richard C. Temple, Bt. 

feT fifty y^rs ago Dr. James Burgess, then of the Indian 
Depanment, against the advice of the literary 

fo^al wH £"^ 1 . u started a new monthly 

i m u L ^ called the /tufian ATUiptary. He was 
told that there no room for such a journal in the 
country’, that vety few people would subscribe to it, that it 
could not live long and so would do no good, and that he 

days, much to be said for these views, as I found to mv 
own cost some ten years later when the Partja^ Ncies aJd 

editorship. There were 
Jwp of continuity of interest in 

those who affected antiquarian and archafological studies 
atgely owing to the shifting nature of the European popu- 
Huoti; want of continuity in the editing and management 
for the same rea^n ; want of support from the natives 
of the country- owing to the absence of the special educa- 

hprnmp'^r^* publication tended to 

u one-m^ job, and in some respects they are 
a one-man job after fifty years of experiment. ^But 
Ur. Burgess was not a man to be deterred by such considera- 

I. 1S72, the first 

nuinber of the Ant^^ry appeared, to be continued 

th through all kinds of difficulties 

from that day to this, and m a sense even beyond, as such 

writing the numbers for the next quarter are already made 
for the final printing orders. ^ 

scope of his new journal, and expressed himself defi¬ 
nitely on the subject on paper. He intended to provide a 
means of ^mmumcation between the East and the West on 

^?d a journal to which students 

^ scholars. Indian and non-Indian, could combine to 
notes and queries of a nature not usually finding a 
place in the pages of th^ proceedings and publications^of 
Astatic Societies. It was thus toV a j^ounS f^ at 

* # 
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lQdia» supplementary to the work of the l^rned s(«ieties 
eneaeed in similar studies. It is this consideration that no 
douht paved the way for the success it eventually attain^. 

It has never fought anyone and has nev^ striven to be 
anyone’s rival. It has simply come in to help where help 
was wanted, provided the assistance given was genumdy 
for the promotion and encouragement of research. 1 hat 
was its aim. and from that aim it has never swe^ed. 

A brief consideration of the contents of the first volume 
(1 S/a) will show to an illuminating extent how the work 
has been carried on during a whole h^f-ccniury, as they 
are typital of the contents of the forty-nine annual volumes 
that have followed it. Archeology was represented l>y 
rude stone monuments" in Chota Nagpur, caves in 
Ceylon, Khandesh, and Toungoo (Burma). Chrmolop^ 
by the date” of Paianjali. Epigraphy by edited inscrip¬ 
tions In Western India, Bengal, Madras, Ceylon, and 
Canada. Eihnolcgy by accounts of the Dards^ Gonds, and 
ICurkus of Bhopal, Dravidians of Madras, Palis of Bengal^ 
and the ancient Dasuss. Folklore by notes from Orissa. 
Oudh. Kathiawar, Bengal and South India. Geography by 
place-names in Magadha, jungle forts in Omsa, the 
district of Mathura, and a Persian map of the 
History by accounts of the Mughal grandees, the Gauli 
Raj in Khandesh, and the Bhar Kings of Oudh, 
sure and Philology by the Indigenous literature of Orissa, 
a translation from Chand, some Bengali songs, and accounts 
of the Ramayana, Bhavabhuii as a poet, the Vnhat^tha, 
and of a search for Sanskrit MSS. in Gujarat Numts^ 
tftalics by an account of the discovery of Grsco-Bactrian 
coins at Sonpat in the PanJab, Paleography by not« on 
the oldest Indian alphabet and on old Sanskrit numerals. 

It will be seen that the Indian Antiquary plung^ at 
once in medias res, and boldly tackled the questions of die 
day. ! t was, Indeed, a remarkable beginning, not only lor 
the range and nature of the subjects discussed, but for the 
quality of the discussions, as the names of the contributors 
will show. In truth it was a ddbut more notable than con¬ 
temporary students ever even guessed at, because so 
of the writers afterwards attained to fame in the world oi 
research and otherwise, and so many of the articles w^ere 
themselves the foundation of work that subsequen^ 
became famous. Among the contributors were (Sir) R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Albrecht Weber,,T. W. Rhys-Davids, J* 
i'leet, E, W, Lekner, C. E. Cover of the “ Songs of the 
Wild Folk.in the Nilgiris,” G. H. Damant of the tragic 
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denth in Assnm, Rajendralala Mitra, j. H. Beames, the 
early philologist, F. S. Growse, the historian, H. Blochman, 
W. F. Sinclair of Maratha history fame, W, C. Bentieu of 
the old N.W.P., J. Aufrecht, K. M, Banerjea, Georg 
Buhler, j. Murray-Mitchell, and last, but not least. A, C. 
Burnell of Hobson^Johson, It was in this first volume that 
Bhandarkar and \Veber started that inquiry into the dates 
of Hindu writers which has subsequently borne so much fruit, 
and Fleet, in many senses the father of indiau epigraphy, 
began his invaluable series of adequately and systemati¬ 
cally edited Indian inscriptions, which was to put ancient 
Indian history on a firm basis. It was in this first volume, 
too, that the folklore of the whole country began to be 
studied In a way that has led to so much knowledge of the 
thoughts and feelings of the people in these later days, and 
that has, alas! been so much neglected by students in 
England, who seem to have lost sight of the work done by 
their contemporaries in India itself It was here also that 
place-names began to find an inquiry turned on to them, 
which has since done so much to illuminate Indian 
geography, ancient and modern. And last, but not least, 
it was in this volume that an account was published of 
Bhhler’s first search for Sanskrit MSS., w'hich led later on 
to that long-sustained search everywhere for old Indian 
MSS. in many tongues, that has done so much to preserve 
the bygone literature of the people and make it live again, 
to the incalculable good of its present representatives. 

The Indian Antiquary^ however, like everything else, 
did not spring full-blown into existence, and it bad to grow 
with the ever-increasing knowledge brought about by the 
exertions of its own contributors and of the researches of 
the Asiatic Societies, of which it was ever the faithful 
handmaid. Having found that it supplied a real want, 
it soon settled down to a definite method of procedure, and 
set to work to compile for itself a fixed range of subjects, 
to which it has so far steadfastly adhered without becoming 
hide-bound thereby. The subjects may be enumerated 
thus: archaeology, geography, history, folklore, langu^es, 
literature, numismatics, philology, philosophy and religion 
of the Indian Empire and, to a certain extent, of its 
surroundings. Practically all these subjects are still dis¬ 
cussed in its pages, though now in a manner that accepts, 
as axioms, statements and views which in its earlier years 
were still tentative hypotheses—the proviif|; of the truth of 
them being largely the work of its own present and bygone 
contributors. 
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Following on its first volume, tfie work of the Indian 
Aniiquaty went on steadily, volume by volume, almost 
each one containing some advance in method and know¬ 
ledge. Thus VoL il. (1S73) contained an article by 
Dr. Burgess on the art of copying inscriptions, which 
began the modern mechanical method of reproduction, and 
also the first reproduction by Lewis Rice on the lines thus 
laid down. This beginning in the right direction was 
followed up in 1875 and 1S76 {Vols. JV. and V.) by Fleet 
and Bkihler by the systematic editing of inscriptions on the 
then new plan with the subsequently well-known method of 
facsimile reproduction t the former commenced that series 
of well over two hundred edited Sansk rit and Old Canarese 
inscriptions, which made him the foremost of the Indian 
epigraphists. And then in Vol VI, (1877) Griggs came 
On the scene with his very fine series (some hnndreds) of 
photographs from facsimiles ot inscriptions, which showed 
the way to practically everyone who had since undertaken 
scientific reproductions. Other famous scholars joined in 
the work of elucidating Indian history by means of 
epigraphical studies—Burnell, Bhagwanlal Indraji, Hoernle. 
West, Hukszch, Jolly, Winternitz—^and many lesser lights. 
In fact, for the first twenty years of its existence, the 
Indian Antiguarfs chief claim to eminence as a journal 
devoted to research lay in its persistent publication of 
epigraphic data, as the surest means of ascertaining the 
precise facts of the history of the forgotten times of old. 
In the last year of Dr. Burgess's control, Vol. XlII. 
(1S84), a notable contribution appeared in Biihler’s funda¬ 
ment^ articles on the Asoka Pillars at Dehli and Allahabad, 
following on laborious and cosdy mechanical facsimiles 
undertaken by the journal and beautifully reproduced by 
Griggs. Closely connected with epigraphy is the science 
of chronology. This, too, has been steadily studied by the 
writers in the Indian Aniiqttary. Il began with an article 
by Fleet on “Indian Eras" in Vol. VllI- (1879) 

D. B. Hutcheon's “ Conversion of Mohammedan Dates " 
n VoL XII. (1883). Subsequently Fleet entered on those 
unique studies which have made a certainty of what had 
hitherto been based on conjecture—in itself not only a 
monument to his invaluable labours, but an achievement 
of which any scientific journal may legitimately be proud oi 
having published. 

The early issUbs of the Indiatt Antiquary however, 
far from being concerned only with epigraphy and chron¬ 
ology. Its ^cand volume (1873) saw the commencement 
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of that long ^rics of articles on Chinese references to 
Indian Buddhism, which have since become so fruitful a 
source of accurate knowledge on that great subject. In 
18^79 (Vol VIIJ,) Yule and Burnell began “ Hobson- 
Jobson,” the universally known glossary of Anglo-Indian 
terms. In that year appeared, too, McCrindle’s “ Periplus 
of the Erythr^n Sea " and Dr. John Muir's “ Meirical 
version of the Mahabharata.” The next year saw a new 
departure in the study of folklore in Mrs. F, A. Steel’s 
s '‘Folk-Tales of the PanJab,” afterwards 
published as "Wide Awake Stories.” This contained 
for the first time an analysis of the mddents on which 
the modern folk-tale is built, leading, in the hands of many 
subsat^uent students, to the present-day scientific know¬ 
ledge of the general subject 

Dr. Fleet and the present writer had been contributors 
to the Indian Antiquary for some time—Fleet since the 
commencement and myself since 1S78—when Dr. Burgess 
bad in 1884 to give up his labours, owing to failing sight, 
which he happily recovered subsequently. Fleet and I had 
not only been contributors to the journal, but we had 
worked together with a little hand-press in Simla, pro¬ 
ducing scientific^Iy accurate facsimiles of copper-plate 
grants, and teaching a small staff how to produce accurate 
esiamfa^s of inscriptions on rocks and stone. That was 
the original cause of our undertaking to succeed Dr. 
Burgess as responsible joint editor and proprietor of his 
journal. Like Dr. Burgess, we both had official duties to 
carry on. The pannership lasted for seven years—from 
1885 to 1S92, when Fleet had to give up his share in the 
work. 

We made no change in the conduct of the journal, and 
h leet commenced the long series connected with bis name 
of notes and articles on early Indian chronology with our 
first jornt volume (XIV.) m 1885. These notes took a 
Qefinjte form in 1887 (VoL X VI.), and in this great work he 
was joined by Sh. B. Dikshit, Jacobi, Kielhom, Sewell 
and others, some of them sending contributions sub¬ 
sequently appearing as well-known books. But perhaps 
the most important contribution of all was Dr. R. Schram's 
“ Fable for Hindu Dates” in 1889 (Vol. XVIII.), The 
kindred subjects of epigraphy and geography were never 
neglected. Kielhorn. Burgess, Btlhler, and Hultrsch all 
joined m, while Sir Aurel Stein sent the fif^t of his many 
contributions in [885 ,{Vol XIV.), “Afghanistan in 
Avestic Geography.” It may be noted here that in 
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iS8o (Vol. XVIn.) Hulusch drew attention to the gre^ 

Kashmiri historical work, Kalbana's-'Rajatarangini,” which 
Stein subsequently made his own. ^ 

In the first year of the joint editorship. Sir Geo^e 
Grierson appeared as a writer for the first time with a 
summary of the " Alhakhand ” as the commencement of 
many papers on Indian literature. He was followed in the 
next year, 1886 (Vol. XV.). by Lady Grierson with her 
“ Endish-Gipsy Index," followed in her turn in this study 
by her husband on " Indian Gipsies” in 1887 (Vol. XVI.) 
and later. This made her the second lady contributor, 
Mrs F A Steel being the first, but to the same volume 
Mrs. J. K. Kabraji (Putlibai Wadia) was the first non- 
European lady contributor with her Western Indian 
Folk-Tales.*" The courageous Ramabai (R- D. M.) was 
the second in a like capacity. In 1887 Mr. J. Hinton 
Knowles’s “Kashmiri Tales" appeared, which afterwarife 
became a book, while in 1889 (Vol. XVI11.) Xaw Sein 
Ko started on his important Burmese folklore ^es. In 
another direction Colonel Jacob, in i386, initiated his 
studies in Hindu philosophy, while Numismatics were 
well represented by Stein, Rodgers, Fleet, and Kielhorn. 

The work of these seven years might well be further 
dilated upon, so as to bring to light again well-known 
names of the past, if space allowed, but it is now necessa^ 
to pass on to the story of the next tw^enty, when the 
responsibility fell upon myself alone, both as editor and 
proprietor, from 1892 to 1911 inclusive. 

"^To ie cmtinmd.) 
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MESOPOTAMIA; THE PARTING OF 
THE WAYS 

Bv Sir Arnold T, Wilson, 

K,CL£., C,S.l., C,M.G. 

{pQrtturfy A(ii»g CwiHan Ce/iimissioner in Mesopotamia) 

For the past two years we have been accustomed to read 
in daily newspapers “powerful articles" calling upon tis to 
drive from office a Government which, amongst other 
things, insists on remaining In Mesopotamia. 

The writers of these articles, discordantly, but with an 
insistence and with a wealth of captions which obscure 
rather than reveal to the public the true issues, assert, 
amongst other things: 

1. That we cannot afford to bear the financial burden 
involved by the Mandate, amounting to eight million sterling 
annually, with a prospect of reduction to, say, four millions. 

2. That we cannot afford in any case to bear the cost of 
future military and other expenditure in which we shall be 
involved if we accept the Mandate 

3 - That the people of Mesopotamia do not want us, that 
this fact exonerates us from the charge of breaking faith 
with them, as any agreements which we may have concluded 
during or since 1915 were in substance, if not in form, bi¬ 
lateral, and implied the active consent and co-operation of 
the inhabitants of the countries whose future was at issue. 

4. That wc should th^efbre abandon all interest in, or 
responsibility for, the internal affairs of Mesopotamia and 
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Arabia, and a fortiori of Turkey in Asia, and permit the 
various races concerned to work out their own salvation, 
even though this should involve prolonged anarchy, such as 
they have not known for the past three centuries. 

5, That His Majesty’s Government were, and are still, 
induenced in their policy in the Middle East by the existence 
of oil deposits near Mosul, of unknown extent and value. 

Now, no one who has personal knowledge of the trend of 
the Middle Eastern policy of the Allies since 1915 will be 
disposed to deny that errors of policy, of direction, and of 
execution have been committed at Headquarters in White¬ 
hall and In the Quai d'Orsay, and on the spot in Meso¬ 
potamia, Syria, Palestine, and Arabia during the past seven 
years. 

Students of our Middle Eastern policies may well doubt, 
in the light of actual happenings, w-hether the '* men on the 
spot” were better qualified to forecast the future and to 
guide British policy than the permanent officials and 
politicians at home. 

But they may also re Fleet that, wretched as His Majesty's 
Government is, and always has been, in the eyes of its 
masters, the British public, an impartial observer would 
probably agree that it is the most stable and, as regards 
external affairs, the best organised Government in the 
world, and realizing, as since the Great War we all do, 
with what litde wisdom the world is governed, they may be 
disposed to agree with the Duke of Wellington, who wrote 
from Spain in 1811 ; 

“ I acknowledge that 1 was much concerned to find that 
persons whose opinions were likely to have great weight in 
England have delivered erroneous opinions, as 1 thought, 
respecting affairs in this countr)', and I prized their judg¬ 
ments so highly, at the same time that 1 was certain of the 
error of the opinion which they had delivered, that I was 
induced to attribute their conduct to the excess of the spirit 
of the Party.” ■ 

^ But politicians and business-men, who jointly carry on 
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their shoulders the heavy responsibility of deciding in what 
channels abroad the nation's commercial activities can most 
wisely be directed, in order that our export trade—without 
whjch we must perish—may again be restored to its former 
volume, recognbe that an unwise restriction of our liabilities 
abroad may be as calamitous in its results to British com¬ 
merce as would be a decision on the part of a progressive 
wholesale export firm to close all foreign agencies which 
did not show an immediate cash profit. 

The question at issue is, it is submitted, not whether we 
can afford to stay in Mesopotamia, but whether we can 
afford to go. What would be involved as far as can be 
seen by our departure from the Iraq? This has not. as far 
as I know, been publicly discussed by any of the advocates 
of immediate evacuation* 

It is not probable that the present Arab Government 
consisting of K ing Faisal and a Grand Council, would long 
survive the withdrawal of British assistance; and it is 
improbable that it would be succeeded by a stable central 
Government at Baghdad. At first a number of unstable 
organisations would be evolved, with centres perhaps at 
Basrah, Baghdad, and Mosul, with varying boundaries, and 
mutually hostile, but not really under the control of any 
single chief or organised council. Like Ishmael. his proto¬ 
type, the desert Arab would remain as always with his 
hand against every man; the Kurds would obey none and 
plunder all. 

Commerce, the life-blood of the East not less than of the 
West, would languish still further; and the people who 
withm . ten years have spurned the Turks and acclaimed 
the English, whom in turn .they have been induced by a 
political gang to spurn in favour of an Arab Government 
of whom it seems they are now tiring, would demand, in' 
the absence of any practicable alternative, the return of the 

Turks. • 

* 

And the Turks would-return, for they have a traditional 
ability to rule alien races of their own fi^th, which is 
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excelled, and has indeed been attempted, by no other race; 
and though their methods are the antithesis of all that we 
hold right, they continued until 1914 *0 hold together an 
Asiatic Empire second in size only to that of Great Britain, 
in face of the organized competition and the vast resources 
of all the Great Powers, with only occasional secessions, 
such as Cyprus, Egypt, and Tripoli, and continued to 
govern with the consent of the majority of their subjects, 
where these were Muhammadans, 

Is there any practicable alternative to their return? It 
is conceivable, of course, that were His Majesty King 
Faisal forced by sickness or by his own inclinations to 
abandon the r6le which has been imposed on him (and 
which he has filled so creditably), that Mesopotamia could 
for some years be governed by a High Commissioner with 
the assistance of a Grand Council. This solution, which 
was favoured soon after the Armistice by targe sections 
of responsible Arab opinion in Mesopotamia, was then 
regarded by His Majesty's (Government as being inconsistent 
with the terms of the Mandate; and it was, moreover, 
rejected in 1920 by the politically-minded classes in the 
large towns—Basrah always excepted—as involving a 
d^ree of foreign control which was inconsistent with the 
due attainment of Arab aims, 

it might have acted for a limited period of years had it 
been adopted in 1919. It would not succeed now; we 
cannot retrace our steps. In any case, k would require 
more troops than this country is able or willing to supply. 
Another member of the Sharihan dynasty might possibly 
accept office, and would doubtless be asked to do so by His 
Majesty's Government; but it is unlikely that he would for 
long endure the climatic severities and cultural peculiarities 
of B^bdad, which are dissimilar to those of Syria or the 
Hejaz; and unless His Majesty's Government are prepared 
to administer the country directly, as they did for a period 
before and after the Armistice, 'they must, i think, be 
prepared to-s^ the Turks return. 
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What would be the effect of their return ? Mesopotamia 
is a country of minorities. There are more Jews in 
Bag'hdad than in the whole of Palestine. There are more 
Christians in Baghdad and Mosul than in Syria; and the 
French Governmenti which has so long interested itself in 
the welfare of Christian communities in Turkey (other than 
Greeks), would scarcely be entirely Indifferent to their fate, 
whilst It can scarcely be supposed that they will prosper in 
the event of the return of the Turk triumphant from the 
defeat of Chnstian powers on the Mediterranean coast of 
Turkey in Asia The return of the Turk to Mesopotamia 
would probably synchronize roughly with his return to 
Syria, in which case the abandonment of the Mandate of 
Palestine would only be a matter of time, and the position 
of Great Britain on the Suez Canal gravely imperilled. 
This is no mere flight of fancy; it is the universal testimony 
of experienced traveilers in Trans-Jordania and Palestine 
during the past few months that public opinion in both 
areas, but especially the former, is deeply moved by the 
gfrant of the Rutenberg Concession, which covers parts of 
Trans-Jordania as well as of Palestine, and by misappre¬ 
hensions as to the e.xtent of the xMandata Bloodshed 
seems inevitable if any attempt is made to give effect to the 
schemes of Mr. Rutenberg so far as they affect Trans¬ 
jordan ia. 

Nor is the position in Central Arabia more promising. 
The abandonment in Mesopotamia of the Mandate by 
Great Britain would be the signal for further acts of 
on the part of the Wahabis against the 
Euphrates towns, which are defenceless against an invasion 
from the desert. So long as we have a force at Baghdad, 
Najaf, and Karbala, they will not be seriously attacked. 

The Arab Government cannot defend them. A Turkish 
Government could and would, for though there is little love 
lost between Sunni and Shiah, sectarian fcaders in these 
towns have not failed in recent years to keep in touch with 
the Turks, although during tl^e War they a leading 
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part in inciting the Arabs to eject all Turkish officials from 
the Euphrates region. 

What would be the effect of the return of the Turk on 
British interests? That is the question we may fairly ask 
ourselves even in these days of altruism in high places, for 
self-interest on the broadest lines must still remain the only 
safe guide in international affairs. We may reasonably 
claim that we know what is good for ourselves, but we 
are on less safe ground when we attempt to regulate our 
conduct by what we believe to be good for others. Existing 
British commercial interests in the strictest and most limited 
sense would not, I believe, in the long run seriously suffer, 
British traders have learnt during the past two or three 
centuries how to conduct their business all over the world 
without Government support, and have relied upon the 
honesty of their methods and the independence of the 
political aims of their own Government to gain the con¬ 
fidence of the rulers of countries in which they work, 
and have not been unsuccessful. To quote the representa¬ 
tive of the Honourable East India Company at Basrah, 
writing in the early part of the seventeenth century “ to his 
loving friends " at Bombay (1 quote from memory): " As 
for the Turks, wretches though they be, good policy 
demands that we maintain an appearance of friendship with 
them, and as we are, so we hope to continue.” 

But whilst " British trade," in the narrowest sense of the 
term, would continue whatever form of Government existed 
in Mesopotamia, provided it was reasonably stable, so long 
as we have goods to sell and can sell them as cheap, or 
cheaper, than other nations, the greater work of developing 
the natural resources of the Iraq would come to a 
standstill immediately we abandoned our political responsi¬ 
bilities there. And it is in work of this kind that the West 
can do most to help the East t onr title to advise and guide 
Eastern races ri matters scientific is not yet disputed. 
Western political and economic theory is discredited, but 
Western science is in high esteem. It b universally agreed 
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that the policicaj progress of the country is limited, amongst 
other things, by the educational standard of the people at 
large, which cannot be nused except, pari passjt^ with the 
standard of living ; and there is good reason to think that, 
unless the latent r^ources of the countr>’ are developed, 
no great change can take place in the standard of living 
nor in the total population, which now stands at the low 
figure of two and three-quarter millions, less than twenty 
to the square mile. 

These latent resources are mainly agricultural, and can 
be developed by local enterprise, aided by foreign capital, 
foreign machinery, and foreign scientists. At the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Congress at Stockholm, three months ago, 
a speaker claimed that Iraq could produce a million bales 
of cotton of long staple, equal to best Egyptian, annually, 
under a proper system of irrigation. There is every reason 
to think that this Is not an exaggerated estimate, and the 
world needs cotton. 

Other staples, such as dates, wheat, barley, skins, wool, 
etc,, can be produced in far larger quantities and of better 
quality than at present, if science be brought to the aid of 
the tiller of the soD, as It is beginning to be under the 
present regime by an Agricultural Department staffed by 
wise and patient enthusiasts. Oil there is in unknown 
quantity and of unknown quality, some 300 miles from the 
sea, but it will be years before it will be a source of profit 
to anyone owing to difficulties of exploitation, for, as far 
ahead as it is possible to look, agriculture must be the main 
source of wealth, and irrigation the principal instrument of 
the agriculturist; thus alone can the barren wastes of 
Mesopotamia, which obsess our publicists, in their Fleet 
Street offices, as grievously as they obsessed our soldiers 
in 1916, be made to support life and an organized 
Government. 

But -“British interests” and “British commercial in¬ 
terests" are not synopyrhous terms, though the former 
includes the latter. His Majesty's Government have to 
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consider the effect of their policy upon other nations, 
signatories to the Treaty of Versailles and to the unratified 
Treaty of S&vres. To abandon our Mandate in Mesopo¬ 
tamia will mean that the French must abandon theirs in 
Syria- It will probably mean the disappearance of the 
kingdom of the Heja^. We have in the past prided our¬ 
selves—not* perhaps, with very good reason—on having 
kept our word as a nation, although in interaatlonal political 
circles the spirit of compromise and of readiness to bow to 
force, whether exercised by majorities or minorities, which 
informs our Press, our Parliament, and our political leaders, 
has given us the reputation abroad embodied in the phrase 
** Perfide Albion.*' 

The word “ prestige ’* ha^ been much misused in the past, 
but it exists nevertheless. Our prestige is the good name 
and reputation of Great Britain, and, by an association of 
ideas, of Britons all over the world. It is our greatest asset, 
the priceless inheritance of every subject of His Majesty 
King George V. who travels abroad. Let us not lightly 
endanger it. ** A good life hath few days/’ saith Ecele¬ 
stas ticus, “ but a good name endureth for ever." 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
bearing on current events of our past or present actions in 
Mesopotamia, nor ts it intended to discuss possible alterna¬ 
tive forms of government. But on the general question it 
may be remarked that in the writer’s view the real issue 
under the Mandatory system is the nature of the sovereign 
powers to be exercised by the ruler in Mandated territory. 
The fact is that the Treaty of Versailles involves a fresh 
conception of sovereignty. Either a country must be inde¬ 
pendent, in which case there is no question of a Mandate, 
although it may voluntarily accept assistance {cf Persia), or 
it is not independent, although it may enjoy a high degree 
of autonomy. The very word sovereignty is in these days 
somewhat out of date, as it connotes so many grades of 
autonomy within the British Empire, Under Article 22 
of the League of Nations the Mandatory power undertakes 
<• 
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responsibility for the well-being' and development of the 
people in respect of which it accepts a Mandate, and the 
people in this state are described as under tutelage. This in¬ 
volves the ultimate exercise of authority by the Mandatory 
Power. The requirements of the Mandatory system are 
thus inconsistent with the Anglo-French Declaration of 
November, 1918, and with our previous undertakings to the 
Arabs, and involve us in diplomatic insincerities which it 
is not possible for us to explain away. The tribes and 
cultivators in Mesopotamia are still our friends in that they 
trust us rather than the rulers of their own race, and desire 
that we should remain and exercise some degree of super¬ 
vision over them. A popular poem advocating Arab in¬ 
dependence, widely circulated in Baghdad during 19^0, 
contained the remarkable but true statement that the tribes 
and cultivators bved the British, and if anything was to be 
done in the way of revolution, it must be done by towns¬ 
people who enjoyed a monopoly of proper patriotic spirit. 
We have not yet discovered any means of enabling the 
tribes and cultivators in Mesopotamia to make their voices 
heard in an orderly manner. The Electoral law which was 
promised some years ago has not yet seen the light. If a 
system could be devised which would make it possible for 
Ae population outside the towns to exercise that influence 
in public affairs to which they are entitled by their enormous 
numerical preponderance and by the great proportion of 
revenue they contribute, there would be great hopes for the 
future prosperity of the country; but the sooner the 
Mandate disappears and is replaced by a treaty assigning 
for a period of years the relations which are to exist 
between the British and the people of that country the 
better it will he for all concerned. 

Such a course will involve intemational difficulties, of 
course, as we hold our position in Mesopotamia by virtue 
of the Mandate which we have accepted :..but the matter 
is in reality one of form gather than one of substance, and 
tt should not be impossible to find some such sqjution. 
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There is another consideration of a general nature which 
we should do well to bear in mind. Everywhere in 
Europe, as pointed out by that excellent periodical the 
New Siaiesman, and indeed in Asia, we see gangs defying 
Governments, and Governments apparently incapable of 
suppressing them. A gang is always the enemy of the 
State, even if its original object is a perfectly proper one. 
The Bolsheviks began as a gang, though they at present 
claim to be a Government. The Facisti in Italy and the 
adherents of Gandhi in India are gangs, and there are 
gangs in Mesopotamia ; and these gangs, although con¬ 
fessedly a minority, do not shrink from bloodshed or worse 
in order that their will, rather ihan the will of the nation, 
may prevail. The Arab dislikes gangs of idealists as much 
as he dislikes gangs of criminals, and there is no reason to 
believe that he will for long tolerate the existence of gangs, 
whether they pose as rebels or as monarchists, when they 
begin to interfere with his personal liberty. 

To abandon Mesopotamia will be to surrender to a gang, 
and will make us less able to resist pressure in other parts 
of the world. VVe have spent, the papers tell us, 350,000,000 
pounds in Mesopotamia. We may not hope to recover a 
fraction of tbis sum from the country. .It was a part, and 
a small part, of our contribution to the Great War. We 
have sown there the seeds of personal liberty and of 
progress; we have inspired hopes amongst peoples who 
still look to us, with all our faults, with conhdense. Let us 
not lightly abandon our efforts, nor be too ready to count 
the cost in terms of money, lest we lose what every business¬ 
man knows to be more valuable than money—namely, 
credit, or, in other words, our good name. As Francis 
Bacon says in bis essay "On Plantations”; 

" It is the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or 
destitute a plantation once in forwardnew ; for, beside the 
dishonour, it is ♦he guiltiness of blood of many cOmmiser- 
able persons." ' , 
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THE GREEK DEFEAT AND BRITISH POLICY 

Bv Sir Abbas Ali Baig, k.c.i.e., c.s*i., ll.d. 

The sword of Mustapha Komal has cut the Gordian knot in 
Asia Minor, and the splendid opportunity which was within the 
grasp of British statesmanship of re-establishing friendly rela¬ 
tions between Great Britain and Islam has been thrown away. 
The last effort of Fethy Bey, the Angora representative, to 
approach Downing Street met with a curt rebuff. Whatever 
faith Muslim India had in the sincerity of a desire on the part 
of the British Cabinet to bring about an ei^ultable solution of 
the complications in the Near East was largely destroyed by 
the Prime Minister's pro-Greek speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons on August 4. That impolitic utterance showed that the 
high-sounding British pledges of 1918, which in some measure 
were embodied in the barren resolutions of the Paris Conference 
of March last under French persuasion, were not only to remain 
unbacked by any effective action, but were to be reversed in 
the direction of further indtements to the Greeks to tighten 
their grip on Turkish homelands. A little over a week after 
this fresh provocation to the Ottoman Nationalists the Angora 
Council of War decided not to delay the offensive, which has 
swiftly demonstrated to the world that the Prime Minister's 
glowing picture of Greek prowess, which aspired to the crown¬ 
ing of Constantine in the Mosque of St. Sophia, w'as delusive. 
The victories of the Turks, which within a fortnight after the 
first onslaught on August 26, have dther completely shattered 
or captured the Greek anny, except the Third Army Corps, 
and have swept its remnants out of Asia Minor, fully justify the 
view of Marshal Foch and Sir Henry Wilson, whose expert 
advice was set aside by the Supreme Council to gratify the 
vaulting ambition of M. Venizelos to possess Naboth's Vine¬ 
yard" asa step towards the realkation of his grandiose scheme 
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of establishing, with the hdp of Great Britain, a Greek Empire 
in the Near East on the mins of dismembered Turkey. This 
dream has now vanished, hut the spirit of Anglo-HelJenism 
which produced it is stiU active, and seems bent upon further 

undermining the allegiance of the King's loo.ooo.ooo Muslim 
subjects. 

Anglo-Hellenism owes its inspiration to Gladstone's violent 
hatred of the Turks^nay, of ail Muslims—whom he de¬ 
nounced as the followers of “ that accursed book.” In his 
perfen,^d and stirring philippics against the Ottoman nation he 
conjured up before his enthralled audiences the rision of a 

Divine figure” in the North, destined to liberate enslaved 
h^anitj' in the Near East, little dreaming at the time that 
within the lifetime of a generation this Russian divinity would 
assume the repulsive form of the blood-stained red monster of 
Bolsherism bent upon the destruction of civilization. The 
flame of racial and religious animosity lit by Gladstone has 
been fed and kept alive by many eminent followers of that great 
Englishman. It is fortunate for the cause of international jus¬ 
tice and inter-racial amity that the venom of religious hatred 
has not permeated all sections of English politicians. British 
public life is still rich in the possession of many far-sighted 
statesmen, whose vision is not blurred by race prejudice, and 
whose broad-minded tolerance has helped to strengthen the 
fabric of an Empire m which the believers in Islam largely out¬ 
number the Christian races. With them they wish to live in 
friendship and harmony, if the cnisading spirit of the West 
which seeks to restrict their right to independence is diverted 
into more beneficent channels. 

To estimate the effect on Muslim India of the British 
Cabinet's persistent Philhellenism in the light of the Greek 
debacle, which places the Turks in a position to reconquer 
the Ottoman territory in Europe in which there are Muslim 
majorities under Greek domination, if the Allied Powers main¬ 
tain a really neutral attitude—in the case of the Greeks in 
similar circumstances the attitude of the British Cabinet has 
always been pro-Gredc—a cursory survey may be taken of the 
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outstmding events which have brought ahout the present 
situation, with special reference to Mustapha Kemal’s attitude. 

In spite of the anti-Turk propaganda, Great Britain's rela¬ 
tions with the Ottoman Empire continued to be friendly, on 
the whole, untd 1907—Britbh policy being dominated by a 
distrust of Russian designs in the Near and Middle East, with 
special reference to India. In that year the Anglo-Russian 
Alliance brought about a complete reversal of that policy and 
foreshadowed the absorption of Constantinople by Tsarist 
Russia and a ftirther dismemberment of Turkey. The Young 
Turk revolution of 1908, in which Mustapha Kemal par 
ticipated, was inspired by a patriotic desire to avert this 
catastrophe, but Russia, backed by the might of England, 
succeeded in smothering the aspirations of Young Turkey 
to replace the absolutism of Abdul Hamid by a progressive 
Constitutional Government. The frantic efforts of the 
Turkish Constitutionalists to prevent autocratic Russia from 
involving the Ottoman Empire in continuous misfortunes 
proved unavailing in the face of this powerful Anglo-Russian 
combination, which has done irreparable harm to British 
prestige in the East and impaired ^e good-will of Britain's 
friends in every Muslim country. The Italian and Balkan 
Wars accelerated the process of Ottoman disintegration desired 
and set in motion by Russia. When the Great War broke 
out, Turkey, to save herself from the Russian menace, was 
driven into the aims of Germany, though Mustapha Kemal, 
in view of the overwhelming strength of the Allies, was 
opposed to the idea of linking the fortunes of the Osmanlis 
with those of Germany and Austria, He foresaw the probable 
defeat of the Germans, but as he then held a subordinate posi¬ 
tion under Enver Pasha, he had to carry out the latter’s 
orders. His differences with Enver did not prevent him from 
bending all his energies toward the defence of the Dardanelles, 
and his brilliant success at Anafarta in 1915 marked him out 
as a capable and resourceful soldier. He wg^s sent to Syria 
at a time when the Otton^n defence of Palestine had already 
collapsed. 
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The events which ensued ied to the Mudros Armistice of 
October 30, 1918, which was scmpuJousiy observed by the 
Turks until the ahortive Treaty of Sfevres was sign^ on 
August 10, 1920. This treaty, which is believed to have 
been the sorry offspring of the collaboration of M. Venizelos 
with the British Prime Minbter, marked what b universally 
considered in India a barefaced breach of faith* It revealed 
as in a flash to the astounded world of Islam an unparalleled 
instance of the power of race antipathy to extinguish all sense 
of justice and honour. It rekindled the smouldering fire of 
Muslim exasperation and gave birth in India to the Khilafat 
movement, which aims at drawing closer the bonds of Islamic 
unity for self-protection. It became apparent that the menace 
to the free existence of Muslim nations which the British treaty 
with Russia had presaged was reborn in the new combinations 
in Europe among which Anglo-Hellenism took a prominent 
place, 

Kemal realized that the reduction of the Ottoman nation to 
complete impotence was the aim of the European Powers, 
He found Constantinople occupied by British, French, and 
Italian troops. The warships of the Allies were anchored in 
the Bosphorus to overawe the Ottoman population. The rail¬ 
ways in European Turkey and in Asia Minor were held by the 
French and the English. There was a cordon of iron around 
the small remnants of Turkish territory—the Turkish ports were 
under foreign control. The Ottoman Army was demobilized 
and a garrison of 700 was deemed sufficient for the protection 
of the capital of an Empire which at one time was the most 
powerful in Europe. This formidable combmation of an¬ 
tagonistic forces stirred Mustapha Remains patriotism to a 
supreme effort to save whatever he could of the Osmanli heri¬ 
tage and national freedom. 

He knew that the extinction of the Sultan's authority, who 
was practically a prisoner in Yildiz Kiosk, offered no scope to 
his energies in Europe. He therefore turned his eyfes to Asia 
Minor. But his activities theVe ,wefe opposed by Damad 
Farid, the Ottoman Prime Minister, who under Allied inspira- 
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tion eventually dismissed him from the Ottoman Army. This 
release from official fetters gave him a free hand and widened 
his opportunities of maturing his plans. Henceforth he con^ 
secrated his life ceaselessly to the attaimnent of national 
independence. 

The Greek occupation of Smyrna on May 15, 1919, at the 
instigation of Great Britain, France and America, was intended 
to forestall Italy’s suspected designs on that ancient port. 
The Greeks signalized their landing hy an unprovoked and 
cruel massacre of Muslims, Thirty-one Turkish officers were 
beaten to death on the quays, and inoffensive civilians 
bayoneted and their bodies thrown in the sea under the eyes 
of British naval officers, who were powerless to prevent the 
slaughter. This blood-curdling incident sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the homelands of the Turks, and gave a tremen¬ 
dous imfK*tus to the Nationalist movement. Two months 
after this episode an Ottoman Nationalist Conference met at 
Erzerum, and at the instance of Kemal it was decided to 
organize a Nationalist Government at Angora qidte indepen¬ 
dent of the impotent rdgime at Constantinople, which was 
dominated by the Allied military authorities. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s plans met w*ith rapid success. 
He hrst directed bis energies towards the building up of a 
solid Nationalist majority in the Constantinople Parliament. 
But the British military commands stifled this Parliament and 
deported to Malta Kemal's adherents. The Constantinople 
Parliament, however, had adopted in January, 1920, the 
“ National Pact" framed by the Angora Assembly as em- 
bodying "the limit of sacrifice to which the Ottoman Parlia¬ 
ment can consent to go in order to assure itself a just and 
lasting peace. " 

The Turkish " National Pact" is of vital importance at the 
present moment, in the light of the Nationalist victories, as it 
would largely influence Kemal Pasha’s attitude in the settle¬ 
ment of the terms of peace. The provisions of this pact are 
summarized below in Musjapha Kemal's own words as quoted 
by the New York World: 
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” 1 . We abandon claims to territories inhabited by Arab 
majorities, but consider the rest of Turkey as a political, 
racial, and religious unit. 

11 . We leave the status of Westem Thrace to be decided 
by its own Inhabitants, but we do not accept any compromise 
for Eastern Thrace. 

TIL We accept and support the rights of minorities in 
accordance with the principles decided upon by the Powers in 
regard to the minorities in the case of newly created States. 

'MV, We demand unconditional restoration of Constanti¬ 
nople and the Straits, but give due respect to the rights of the 
interested Powers in the freedom of the Straits for commerce 
and communication. 

"V, We insist upon the recognition of the political, 
economic, and judicial independence of Turkey." 

These claims, if closely examined in an unbiassed spirit, will 
be found to be entirely consonant with the principles which the 
Allied Powers enforce in regard to their own sovereign rights, 
and which they have accepted in the case of Christian States. 
But it seems to he tadtly assumed that Turkey must not 
aspire to independent existence, and that Islam must submis^ 
sivdy acquiesce in the isolation and foreign control of the seat 
of the KhiJafat. The Greek pincers in Thrace, hacked by the 
non-foreign force in Gallipoli, must remain ever ready to close 
round Constantinople, so that the Sultan may remain an abso¬ 
lutely helpless puppet at the mercy of the naval squadron in 
Turkish waters. It is difficult to imagine a more humiliating 
and precarious position for the head of any self-respecting 
people. 

Constantine’s return to the throne of Greece created a split 
between British and French solidarity. Though Constantine 
was intensely disliked by the British nation and the English 
Cabinet was much chagrined by the fall of Venizelos, the 
British Foreign Office continued to support the Venizelist 
policy of self-aggrandizement, which Constantine piwhed for¬ 
ward to strengthen his position'. But the French recoiled, 
and in October, 1921, entered into friendly relations with 
■Angora. This unexpected 'developinent strengthened the 
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hands of Mustapha Pasha and eased the French military situa¬ 
tion both in Europe and in Asia. Thus, France is now looked 
upon as the friend of Muslim nations struggling for indepen¬ 
dence, and Great Britain, which prides herself on being “ the 
patest Muhammadan Power in the world," has been placed 
in the invidious position of being regarded in India as “the 
only enemy " of Mussalman races. This deplorable view of 
Muslim India may be wrong, but it conveys a warning to 
British statesmen to reconsider thdr pro-Greek attitude, which 
Mr. Montagu has characterized as " calamitous." 

The National victory in Asia Minor is being dewed from 
varying standpoints by Britain, France, and Italy, In 
England the unexpected success of the Nationalist Army has 
aroused considerable uneasiness and some apprehension un¬ 
worthy of a mighty nation whose traditions of liberty and 
independence are unequalled in history. The French Govern¬ 
ment has declared its readiness to discuss any suggestions that 
might lead to a settlement, “ provided that the legitimate 
aspirations and susceptibilities of the Turks were safe¬ 
guarded." Italy does not wish to hinder “the resurrection 
of the Muslim power—which served as a point of junction 
between the Islamic world and Western Europe—within her 
own proper frontiers.” But what about the British Empire, 
which holds about a third of the total Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion of the world > What has been the reflex action of the 
^ri-Turk policy in India, Persia, Iraq, Egypt, and Palestine.? 
In what light do the Muslim races in these countries view the 
British attitude? British statesmen have to consider these 
questions in a serious and unprejudiced spirit. They have 
hitherto gravely underestimated the strength of the bonds 
which unite the Islamic world. Unstatesmanlike efforts to 
weaken or sever these ties of a common brotherhood have only 
added to their firmness. If there is any menace to British 
authority in Muslim lands under the aegis of Great Britain it 
is due to a policy of unfulfiUed pledges together with the 
partisanship of non-Muslim aaces. 

Mustapha Kemal in tlte hour of his victory does not go 
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beyond the principles embodied in the ’* National Pact*" His 
statement of the peace terms as reported by Mr* V\'ard Price, 
who had an interview with him, includes ' ‘ every security for 
the free passage of the Dardanelles." The frontiers he claims 
cover the regions in which the Turkish race is predominant 
in pimulation. He asks for Thrace up to the River Maritza 
and Constantinople, besides Asia Minor, which he has recon¬ 
quered, and as to which there is no question now. His other 
terms are of minor importance, and principally affect the 
security of Constantinople from sudden attack and the repara¬ 
tions to be demanded from Greece. 

These terms, which are, in essence, reproduced in the 
appeal addressed by the Muslim members of the Central 
Legislature in India through the Viceroy to the British Govern¬ 
ment, do not prejudicially affect any vital British interest. 
The only British interest in the Near East is the free passage 
of the Straits, which is not in danger. The question now is 
whether the British Government considers the good-will of 
70,000,000 Indian Muslims of greater importance in the 
wider interests of the Empire than their partisanship of the 
Greeks. The spectacle of India making heavy remittances 
to Angora to help the Turkish Nationalists to organize and 
equip their army to foil the schemes of Anglo-HelJenism 
reveled a d^gerous deft in the fabric of the British Empire, 
Muslim India, after the victory of Kemat, has once more 
urged that this cleavage should be repaired. India has been 
watching with pained surprise and increasing resentment the 
pro-Greek activities of British Ministers despite the fact that 
the half-hearted and enforced participation of the Greeks in 
the War was wholly dominated by their greed to share in the 
spoils of victory, whereas Turkey could hardly have been 
defeated, as hlr. Lloyd George has admitted, without the dis¬ 
interested sacrifices of Indian soldiers, 

India is anxiously waiting to see whether the Prime Minister 
will extricate his Cabinet from the entanglements into which it 
has been led through the influence of M. Venizelos, the stormy 
petrel of Near Eastern politics, who is now out again to exploit 
the Philhellenism of his friends. 

The attitude of some British politicians and publicists is not 
calculated to case the situation in India or to promote good 
feeling. It is being urged that the strangle-hold on Constanti¬ 
nople should not be rebixed, so that the heart of the Ottoman 
Empire may remain paralyzed and isolated from its body in 
A.sia. The polity of France, which is in favour of Turkish 
legitimate aspirations’ and the Italian riew, which does not 
^oppose theresurrection ” of Turkey, have aroused grave 
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misgivings in England, the principa] guardian of Muslim 
interests. Energetic efforts are being made to bring France 
and Italy to h^J, so that the Allies may present a united 
front in preventing an Islamic renaissance, which it is feared 
may be stimulated if Turkey is allowed to raise her head. The 
conditions of peace are already being prejudged, and the 
British Navy has received orders to keep the Nationalist Turk 
out of Europe, Attempts are being made to saddle him with 
the crime of firing Smyrna, though every Ottoman interest 
was involv^ in preserving the famous town, and to excuse 
the Armenians and the Greeks, who had every motive of 
revenge to destroy what they were abandoning. 

The effect of this attitude on Muslim India ran easily be 
imagined. The ties woven through long years of wise and 
righteous statesmanship have already been subjected to a 
severe and continuous strain, Mr. ShinJvasa Sastri's view 
that many among “the Muhammadan population of India 
were ready to forswear their allegiance to the British Empire '' 
is overcoloured and need not be taken seriously, but it con¬ 
veys a warning. 

It is still in the power of the British Government not to put 
a further strain on the loyalty of Indian Muslims, and to deal 
with the new situation created hy the Greek collapse in a spirit 
of fairness unhampered by preconceived notions and past 
commitments. Great Britain’s relations with Islam, in the 
higher interests of Imperial solidarity and world-peace, ought 
to be inspired by mutual tnistfulness and good-will in view of 
the ivide ramiffcations of the Anglo-Muslim connection over 
three continents. 


THE INDIANI 2 ATI 0 N OF THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICES 

By S[R James Wilson, k.c.s.i. 


The preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, contains 
the following statements; “ It is the declared policy of Par¬ 
liament to provide for the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the Indian administration, and for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the 
nrogres.«iive realization of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of .the Empire. Progress m giving 
effect to this policy can only he achieved by successive stages, 
and it is expedient that substantial steps in this directtoii 
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should now be taken. The lime and manner of each advance 
can be determined only by Parliament, upon whom re^ipi- 
bility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples. The action of Parliament in such matters must be 
guided by the co-operation recmved from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in then- 
sense of responsibility.” 

Under Section 36 of the Act the Secretary of State in 
Council may make rules for regulating the classification of 
the Civil Sendees in India, the methods of their recruitment, 
their conditions of service, pay and allowances, and discipline 
and conduct, prodded that every person appointed before the 
commencement of the Act hy the Secretaiy of State in Council 
to the Civil Service of the Crown in India shall retain all his 
existing or accruing rights, or shall receive such compensation 
for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of State in Council 
may consider just and equitable. 

The joint Select Committee of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons appointed to consider the Government of India Bill 
said in their Report: “The Committee think that it is of the 
utmost importance from the very inauguration of these con¬ 
stitutional changes that Parliament should make it quite plain 
that the responsibility for the successive stages of the develop¬ 
ment of seU-govemraent in India rests on itself, and on itself 
alone, and that it cannot share this responsibility with, much 
less delegate it to, the newly-elected legislatures of India. 
They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of an 
increasing association of Indians with every branch of the 
administration, but they wish to make It perfectly clear that 
His Majesty's Government must remain free to appoint Euro¬ 
peans to those posts for which they are spccblly required and 
qualified.” 

After the passing of the Act, the Secretary of State laid 
down that the maximum, to be attained probably in 1929, 
of posts held by the Indian Civil Service to be filled by Indians 
is 48 per cent., this being an all-round figure intended to 
cover the total Indian recruitment from all sources, includ¬ 
ing promotion from the Provincial Service and appointments 
of practising lawyers in India, and also of candidates selected 
after a separate competitive examination held in India (the 
arrangements for VFhich have recently been announced). 
Somewhat similar percentages have been prescribe^ for the 
recruitment in India for the higher posts in the Forest, Educa¬ 
tional, Agricultural, Engineering* and Railv^ay Services. In 
the Police Service the maximum fixed is 33 per cent. Of 
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the 174 appomtmants made to the Indian Medical Service 
since 1915, :oi have been filled by Indians and only 73 by 
Europeans. The effect of these recent Orders will be that 
after a few years about half of all the higher posts in these 
different departments of the Civil Service in India will be held 
by Indians. Great progress had already been made in asso¬ 
ciating Indians in every branch of Indian administration, but 
the transfer of power and responsibility from British to Indian 
hands has by these Orders been greatly accelerated. 

The elected members of the new Indian Legislatures are, 
however, not satisfied with this liberal application of the policy 
of Parliament, and the Legislative Assembly, notwithstand¬ 
ing a strong warning given by Sir William Vincent, the Home 
Member of the Government of India, adopted the following 
Resolution on February [i, 1922 : "This Assembly recom¬ 
mends to the Governor-Genera] in Council that enquiries 
should, without delay, be inaugurated as to the measures 
possible to give further effect to the declaration of the 
noth August, 1917, in the direction of the increased recruit¬ 
ment of Indians for the all-India Services, and also that steps 
be taken to provide in India such educational facilities as would 
enable Indians to enter the technical services in larger numbers 
than is at present possible." The Secretary of State agreed 
that Local Governments should be consulted on the issues 
involved in this recommendation, and requested that ultimately 
the views of the Government of India should be set out in a 
reasoned despatch for his consideration. The Government of 
India accordingly on May 20 last issued a Memorandum to all 
l^mal Governments asking for their opinions on this question, 
which they recognized as being of fundamental importance to 
the future welfare of India. In that Memorandum they sum¬ 
marize with an attempt at impartiality the arguments for and 
against radically modifying the existing policy, and conclude 
by inviting the opinion of Local Governments on the follow- 
mg among other questions : “ Should the recruitment of Euro¬ 
peans for the appointments now included in the all-India Ser¬ 
vices be discontinued or largely reduced ? If so, in what Ser¬ 
vices and to what extent in each Service?" 

The Government of India were not bound to take action on 
the Assembly's recommendation, and appear to have com¬ 
mitted a serious error of statesmanship by issuing such a 
Memorandum, even with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, Jt has naturally given rise to a feeling^of consternatbn 
among all the European members of theuivil Services in 
India, already greatly disheartened by the effects of the recent 
course of events on their position and prospects „and has fur- 
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iher discouraged possible recruits to those Services from this 
country. The difficulty of obtaining suitable British rccniita 
is already very great. Out of the 86 candidates for last year’s 
Indian Civil Service examination, only a6 were British, and of 
these only 3 were successful, as compared with 13 Indians. 
The supply of qualified British doctors for the Indian Medical 
Service has practically ceased, and similar difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in fillbg vacancies in the other Civil Services of India. 

It was partly in consequence of this state of affairs that the 
Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Commons on 
August 3, emphasized the experimental character of the 
recent reforms, and declared that Britain would in no circum¬ 
stances relinquish her responsibility to India, and that to dis¬ 
charge that great trust it is essential that we should have, not 
merely the aid ol Indian Civil Servants and Indian legislators, 
but ^so the continued assistance of British officials. He 
said that these British Civil Servants were entitled to every 
word and deed of support that the Imperial Parliament could 
give, and that if they needed it, it was the business of states¬ 
men to give it, to stand behind them, to support them, and to 
see that they were given justice and fair-pfay. He said that 
there was no idea of winding up the British Civil Service, that 
the Government consider it not merely as an integral part of 
the system, hut as essential to the very life of that system, and 
that in that spirit they would consider everythii^ that affected 
its conditions. He declared that whatever the British Govern- 
ment did in the way of strengthening the administration in 
India, there was one institution they would not interfere with 
or cripple, there was one institution they were not in the least 
going to deprive of any of its functions or of its privileges, and 
that was the institution which built up the British Raj—the 
British Civil Service. 

This speech aroused great excitement in India, and not¬ 
withstanding assurances given by the Viceroy that nothing in 
the Prime Minister's statement to the House of Commons was 
intended to conflict with, or to indicate any departure from, 
the policy announced in the formal declarations and His 
Majesty’s proclamations, the matter was brought up at meet¬ 
ings of the Indian Council of State and Legislative Assembly 
on September 8, The Council of State, after discussion, 
dropped the question. On the other hand, the Legislative 
Assembly passed a resolution by 48 votes to 34 expressing 
grave concem at Mr. Lloyd George's recent speech in the 
House of Comitions on the future of India as conflicting with 
the declaration of 1917 and with thb declarations made by the 
^ King. It is natural that many of the elected Indian members 
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of In^an Legislatures should be anxious to hasten the 
Indianization of the Services, which would increase the power 
exercised by men of their class, and give them a larger share 
of the higher appointments held by servants of the State in 
India^ It is also natural that they should feel confident of 
their capacity to govern their felloW'Citizens as efficiently as 
they have been governed in the past by a succession of British 
officers. But it does not follow that the British Parliament 
should accept this estimate of their abilities or yield to their 
wishes without regard to other more important considerations. 
Men are too apt to think and write of the people of India as 
if they were fully represented by the elected members of the 
Indian Legislatures. They forget that, while there are some 
250 miUion people in British India, apart from the Indian 
States, the franchise for the Provincial CouncHs has been con¬ 
ferred on only about 6 million electors—that is, on about 
one-eighth of the 50 million male householders, seven-eighths 
of whom have no say in the elections. It is also to be remem¬ 
bered that at the last election, even in contested constituencies, 
only about one-third of the electors recorded their votes, and 
in some cases, where apathy or intimidation kept many from 
the polls, only about one-tenth of the men entitled to a vote 
cared to exercise it. The present elected members of the 
Legislatures can therefore hardly claim to be fully representa¬ 
tive even of the general body of electors, and can in no way 
be accepted as representing the seven-eighths of the popula¬ 
tion who have no share In the franchise at all. Those voteless 
million.s include the great body of the uneducated peasantry 
and the depressed classes, and one of the greatest c^gers of 
the reforms is that they will result in placing those uneducated 
masses at the mercy of the comparatively small educated frac¬ 
tion of the population, while, so far as past experience goes, 
the interests of those voteless people cannot s^^ely be left in 
the hands of the educated class. This was recognized in the 
instructions issued to the Governors of Provinces in the name 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor, who specially required 
and charged those Governors individually to take care that 
due provision shall be made for the advancement and social 
welfare of those classes amongst the people committed to their 
charge w'ho, whether on account of the smallness of their 
number or their lack of educational or material advantages, or 
from any other cause, specially rdy upon His Majesty's pro¬ 
tection,and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare upon 
joint political action, and that such classes shall not suffer or 
have cause to fear neglect or oppression. One of the first 
duties of the Governors and of the Government of India is 
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to protect those helpless masses of law-abiding people from 
tyranny and oppression at the hands of their more violent or 
more astute neighbours, and there is good reason to fear that 
until recently, at all events in some Provinces, that first duty 
has not been adequately fulfilled, whether from a desire to 
create a favourable atmosphere, first for the acceptance of 
the refonns, and afterwards for the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
or from a desire to carry out at all costs the supposed wishes 
of Parliament as indicated by its spokesman, the Secretary 
of State for India. Whatever were the motives for this 
action or inaction, the result has been deplorable. Their 
interference with the ordinary course of law as heads of the 
Executive Government or as the depositaries of the preroga¬ 
tive of mercy, while it has failed to conciliate the extremist 
non-co-operators, has grievously disheartened the judges, 
magistrates, and police in their efforts to maintain law and 
order, has shaken the confidence of the people generally in 
the power and justice of the Executive Authorities, and has 
encouraged all who by violent action or violent speech seek to 
im|mse their will upon their Iaw*-abiding fellows. So, too, in 
their dealings with the Legislative Councils, in many cases 
the Governor-General and the indiridual Governors have, 
against their better judgment, yielded to the wishes of majori¬ 
ties of those Councils, and have faded to exercise the powers 
which Parliament conferred upon them in the Government of 
India Act. They have no doubt wished to carry with them 
the Indian members of their Executive Councils, but have for¬ 
gotten that great powers are conferred upon them individually, 
and that it is their duty to exercise them in the interests of 
peace and good government. 

It was a trying ordeal for the Legislative Assembly in its 
first years to be faced with a serious deficit in the Budget, and 
to have to undertake the unpopular duty of imposing fresh 
taxation. On the whole, they carried out that duty better 
than might have been expected, but they refused to pass some 
of the more important proposals put before them by the 
Governor-Gener^ in Couned, and left a large deficit m the 
current year's Budget uncovered. The acceptance of their 
refusal by the Governor-General in Council seems to have led 
some of the members to form an exaggerated idea of their 
power over the purse, and to think that, by the exercise of that 
power, they can compel the Government to reduce the ex¬ 
penditure under those heads, such as the cost of the Army, 
or t he salaries of ^tersons appoint^ by the Secretary of State, 
which under Section 25 of the Act ‘are not to be submitted 
to their vote. It is to be noted, however, that that Section 
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provides that the Governor-General in Council, if satisfied 
that any demand which has been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly is essential to the discharge of his resTOiisibilities, 
shall act as if it had been assented to. The Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee in their Report said : “It should be understood from 
the beginning that this ^wer of the Governor-General in 
CounciT is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when 
necessary.*' Further, the Section empowers the Governor- 
General himself in cases of emergency to authorise such ex¬ 
penditure as may, m his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof, and under 
Section 36, where either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
fails to pass in a form recommended by the Governor-General 
any Bill (this includes a BUI imposing new taxation), the 
Governor-General personally may certify that the passage of 
the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
British India, or any part thereof, and thereupon the Bill shall 
become an Act of the Indian Legislature, and after it has been 
laid before both Houses of Paruamerit and has received His 
Majesty's assent, it shall have the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 
It may become necessary (especially if at the next elections 
the non-co-operators succe^, by intimidation or otherwise, in 
securing a number of seats in the next Legislative Assembly, 
with the object of wrecking the reforms) for the Governor- 
General in Council, or for the Governor-General himself, to 
exercise these powers, even to the extent of imposing fresh 
taxation, with the assent of Parliament, though against the 
wishes of a majority of the Legislative Assembly, the elected 
members of which body represent only i million voters out of 
the 250 miliioo people in British India. 

It is to be hop^ that Parliament, especially after the Prime 
Minister's strong declaration, will refiie to allow any further 
acceleration of the rate prescribed for the Indianization of the 
Indian Civil Sendees ; that it will fulfil the responsibility which 
it has itself acknowledged for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples; that it will realize that the elected mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative bodies really represent only the edu¬ 
cated and propertied classes, and that the interests of 
the uneducated millions are better represented by the 
British Civil Servants, owing to their detached position and 
trained experience ; that it will Insist on having put before it 
not only »the opinions of the Government of India and the 
Local Governments (which npw include a large proportion of 
Indian members of Counoll, many of whom have had little 

experience in the work of administration), but of the more 
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to protect those helpless masses of kw-abiding people from 
tyranny and oppression at the hands of their more violent or 
more astute neighbours, and there is good reason to fear that 
until recently, at all events in some Provinces, that first duty 
has not been adequately fulfilled, whether from a desire to 
create a fa\’ourable atmosphere, first for the acceptance of 
the reforms, and afterwards for the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
or from a desire to carry out at all costs the supposed wishes 
of Parliament as indicated by its spokesman, the Secretary 
of State for India. Whatevo" were the motives for this 
action or inaction, the result has been deplorable. Their 
interference with the ordinary course of kw as heads of the 
Executive Government or as the depositaries of the preroga¬ 
tive of mercy, while it has failed to conciliate the extremist 
non-co-operators, has grievously disheartened the judges, 
magistrates, and police in their efforts to maintain kw and 
order, has shaken the confidence of the people generally in 
the power and justice of the Executive Authorities, and has 
^couraged all who by violent action or violent speech seek to 
impose their will upon their kw-abiding fellows. So, too, in 
their dealings with the Legislative Councils, in many cases 
the ^ Governor-General and the individual Governors have, 
gainst their better judgment, yielded to the wishes of majori¬ 
ties of those Councils, and have failed to exercise the powers 
which Parliament conferred upon them in the Government of 
India Act. They have no doubt wished to carry with them 
the Indian members of their Executive Councils, but have for¬ 
gotten that ^eat powers are conferred upon them individually, 
and that it is their duty to exercise them in the interests of 
peace and good government. 

It was a trying ordeal for the Legisktive Assembly in its 
first years to be faced with a serious deficit in the Budget, and 
to nave to undertake the unpopular duty of imposing fresh 
taxation. On the whole, they carried out that duty better 
than might have been expected, but they refused to pass some 
of the more important proposals put before them by the 
Govemor-Generjil in Council, and left a large deficit in the 
current year s Budget uncovered. The acceptance of their 
refusal by the Governor-General in Council seems to have led 
some of the members to form an exaggerated idea of their 
power o\^r the purse, and to think that, by the exercise of that 
power, they can compel the Government to reduce the ex- 
pen iturc tuider those heads, such as the cost of thQ Army, 
or t e salaries of persons appointed by the Secretary of State, 
which imder Section 15 of the Act-are not to be submitted 
o eir \ote.^ It is to be noted, however, that that Section 
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provides that the Governor-General in Council, if satisfied 
that any demand which has been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly is essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
shall act as If it had been assented to. The joint Select Com¬ 
mittee in their Report said : ‘' It should be understood from 
the beginning that this power of the Governor-General in 
Council is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when 
necessary.” Further, the Section empowers the Governor- 
General himself in cases of emergency to authorize such ex¬ 
penditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tr^quillity of British India, or any part thereof, and under 
Section 26, where either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
fails to pass in a form recommended by the Governor-General 
any Bill (this includes a Bill imposing new taxation), the 
Governor-General personally may certify that the passage of 
the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
British India, or any part thereof, and thereupon the Bill shall 
become an Act of the Indian Le^slature, and after it has been 
laid bef(^ both Houses of Parliament and has received His 
Majesty's assent, it shall have the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 

I t may become necessary (especially if at the next elections 
the non-co-operators succe^, by intimidation or otherwise, in 
securing a number of seats in the next Legislative Assembly, 
with the object of nrrecking the reforms) for the Governor- 
General in Council, or for the Governor-General himself, to 
exercise th^e powders, even to the extent of imposbg fresh 
taxation, with the assent of Parliament, though against the 
wishes of a majority of the Legislative Assembly, the elected 
members of which body represent only t miltion voters out of 
the 330 million people in British India. 

It is to be hoped that Parliament, especially after the Prime 
Minister's strong declaration, will refuse to allow any further 
acceleration of the rate prescribed for the Indianization of the 
Indian Civil Services; that it will fulfil the responsibility which 
it has itself acknowledged for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples; that it will realize that the elected mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative bodies really represent only the edu¬ 
cated and popertied classes, and that the interests of 
the uneducated millions are better represented by the 
British Chil Servants, owing to their detached position and 
trained experience ; that it will insist on having put before it 
not only .the opinions of the Government of India and the 
Lo<^ Governments (which npw include a large proportion of 
Indian members of Council, many of whom have had little 
experience in the work of administration)* but of the more 
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experienced British ofScials who are at present in posts of great 
responsibility in India, or who have recently left the Service 
and are therefore in a better position to express their own 
personal view's without fear or favour; that it wilJ insist upon 
the due fulfilment by the Secretary of State, the Governor^ 
General, and the Provincial Governors of the duties imposed 
upon them by the Government of India Act. and especially 
of their primary duty of maintaining law and order; and that 
it will see that the promise recently made by the Prime 
Minister sl^l be carried out, and that the just claims of the 
British Civil Servants of all classes shall be given due con¬ 
sideration, not only in regard to pay and promotion, hut in the 
still more important matter of receiving loyal support from 
their superiors in carrying out their arduous duties. 

If this question vrere to be decided in accordance with the 
principle of self-determination, and if it were possible to obtain 
a free vote of all the heads of households in British India, 
including the uneducated masses and depressed classes, on 
the question, *' Whether would you rather have a British or 
an Indian officer to be your judge, magistrate, civil surgeon, 
police-officer, or engineer," I am confident that in practically 
eii'ery district in British India the vote w'OuJd be overwheim- 
ingly in favour of the British officer, although there are many 
excellent Indian officers in the different Services 'who have 
benefited by the training and have imbibed the spirit of their 
British fellow'-workers. 

The main cause of the pessimistic feeling which undoubtedly 
at present pervades the British Indian Services is the fear 
that, owing to weak administration and yielding to violence 
and threats, the work done by them and their predecessors in 
building up a secure, prosperous, and contented India will be 
allowed to fall into ruin, and that it is useless for them to 
spend their energies in struggling against this fate. If this 
weak government is allowed to continue, no doubt many of 
the present civilians semng in all branches of the administra¬ 
tion will throw up their Indian careers and leave the country 
in despair, and few men of the proper stamp will care to risk 
their future by applying for ap^intments in India. On the 
other hand, if Parliament insists on strong, just, and impartial 
government, there is reason to e.xpect that the great majority 
of the present officials will consent to stay on and use their 
1mst endeavour to make the reforms a success, in the hope 
that they may ultimately work out to the good of the Indian 
p^ple: and that:, as was formerly the case, a sufficient number 
of the ablest men from the British* Universities will go out to 
9 ^^ the great work which Britain has undertaken on 
' hchalf of iho^ helpless'masles of their fellow-subjects. 
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The future is full of uncertainties, more especially as regards 
the composition of the Legislative Councils to be elected next 
year, and as to the extent to which the responsible Governors 
will allow themselves to be dominated by the votes of majorities 
on those new Councils. It would seem to be wise for Britbh 
Civil officers now serving in India not to retire on the reduced 
pennons now offered them, until they feel certain that their 
future position in India will be intolerable. And I should 
advise any undergraduate of a British University who may 
have thoughts of an Indian career, to apply for an appoint¬ 
ment in India without spending time or money on any special 
preparation for it, and if he is definitely offered such an 
appointment, to consider all the circumstances, as things then 
stand, before he decides whether he will accept the offer or 
turn his attention to some other opening for his work in life. 


JAPAN BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

By a Japanese 

Nearly a year has passed since the Washington Conference 
held its first meeting, and it may not be inopportune to con¬ 
sider what effects that historic assemblage has exercised upon 
political conditions in the island Empire of J apan and upon her 
international relations. It is the more necessary to do so 
because the Japanese considered that the convocation of the 
Conference by President Harding signified that many points 
of view, which had long been adumbrated in Japan, were at 
length to find vent by forming the subject of open and, it was 
hoped, amicable discussion across the Conference table. It 
may be stated at the outset that these hopes were, to a large 
extent, realized, and that the ultimate outcome of the Wasn- 
ington Conference was regarded by the Japanese nation as a 
further step in its progress along the somewhat thorny path 
of international understanding. 

In the summer of the year 1931, when the holding of the 
Washington Conference was first informally discussed, japan 
had a naval programme, which was known as the "eight- 
eight" programme, adopted by the Imperial Diet. The 
object of this programme, it will be remembered, was to pro¬ 
vide sbcteen capital ships—that is, eight baftleships and eight 
battle-cruisers—none of'which at any time should exceed 
eight years of age. According to the explanatjons given by 
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the late Mr, T. Hara, then Japanese Preniier, at the Diet m 
January, 1921, it was the only one which would permit Japan 
to protert her coMts and shipping to an adequate extent, 
Japan being hnandally in a position more comparable to that 
of the United States than to that of the European nations who 
fought in the Great War, there seemed to exist no financial 
obstacles to prevent the execution of the programme. Never¬ 
theless, the idea of a Conference on the limitation of naval 
armaments was welcomed by many serious thinkers in Japan. 
The naval and mihtary expenditure were absorbing the greater 
part of the Japanese State revenue: consequently the limi¬ 
tation of naval armaments, in conjunction with the principal 
naval Powers, would set free a large surplus for productive 
purposes without risk of weakening the relative naval strength 
of the State. There was another reason, however, for which 
they ^specially welcomed the Conference. The execution of 
the eight-eight programme was to be spread over a number of 
years. ^ At first the burden on the nation would be compara¬ 
tively light, but as the execution of the programme approached 
completion, the enormous expenses of the maintenance of the 
warships already constructed, together with the necessary 
expenses of replacement of obsolete vessels, would become a 
heavy drain or the Treasury. In these circumstances, and 
in consequence of the great rise in the costs of construction, 
which was already making itself felt in 1921, they feared that 
towards the end of the programme there woidd be a probability 
of a considerable increase in the burden of the taxpayers, a 
measure which might arouse great public animosity against 
the programme and might even cause its abandonment. In 
addition, the Japanese Government's attitude at this period 
on the subject of Japan's naval strength also gave support to 
assertions, both in the press and elsewhere, that war between 
Japan and the United States was inevitable. Even allowing 
that Japan could afiord to enter into a naval shipbuilding race 
with a country possessing the vast resources and the enormous 
wealth of the United States, war between the two countries 
is an impossibility for geographical reasons, fn spite of this, 
and although official statements refuting these rumours were 
issued^ from time to time, yet believers hi the old yellow 
peril doctrine eagerly assimilated the new tenets and busied 
themselves in making converts. In these circumstances, it 
seemed that the best way in which to convince the world at 
large of the b^elessness of these assertions was an agreement 
on the limitation ‘of naval armaments. 

In the meantime a feeling of mistrust against the Washing- 
^ton Conference was loudly voiced in some sections of the 
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Japanese press and elsewhere. It was specially asked, with 
some jusuhcation, what bearing Chinese questions, which 
were to be included in the agenda of the Conference, had 
upon the tnain issue of naval disarmament. They beHeved, 
that the Conference would be used as a means of exercising 
pressure upon Japan with regard to her relations with China, 
and this was naturally resented. The responsibility for 
creating this atmosphere of mistrust rested, to some extent, 
upon Occidental publicists. The foreign press was being 
continu^ly quoted in Japan, and its utterances were far from 
being friendly, such phrases as "summoning Japan to the 
Iwr of the Conference to give an account of her dealings with 
China being not uncommon. It should be remembered 
that as a comparativdy new member of the comity of nations, 
and only ranking still more recently as one of the Great 
Powers, Japan is sensitive. She has not yet acquired that 
toughness of the mental epidermis which is as much a neces¬ 
sity of international, as it is of social, intercourse. Her sensi¬ 
tiveness makes her liable to misconstrue a brusque utterance 
as an intentional slight, and she suffers accordingly. When 
downright antagoiusm or unfriendliness is expressed, as fre¬ 
quently occurred in the press on both sides of the Atlantic 
both before and during the Washington Conference. Japanese 
sensitiveness is prone to develop into a conviction that her 
national amour-propre is being attacked. 

The Japanese Government, although fully aware of these 
dissensions of their critics in and out of the Imperial Diet, 
decided to participate in the deliberations at Washington, and 
when their delegates came to the Conference table, they came 
with the firm intention to do their utmost to assist in bringing 
about a satisfactory result in its deliberations. This deasion 
of the Japanese Government, in my opinion, entitles them to a 
measure of appreciation on the part of the other Powers, as 
Japan's presence was essential to the success of the Confer¬ 
ence, and without her participation its decisions would have 
been practically of no value, 

A further question which exercised the minds of the 
Japanese, and was also much discussed in England in 192 c, 
was that of the renewal or abrogation of the Angio-Japanese 
Alliance. The interest in the matter was not confined to the 
two countries as chiefly concerned, but had gradually assumed 
an almost world-wide importance. I n J apan itself the Alliance 
had not Qjily always been regarded as a strong moral factor in 
strengthening Japan’s positipn in intematioiial politics, but 
there were also sentimental reasons, which had become almost 
traditional, for the widespread desire that the Alliance should 
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be renewed. That this aspiration was not unanimously shared 
by all the nations composing the British Commonwealth w'ES, 
however, manifest during the sessions of the Imperial Confer¬ 
ence in London in June, 1921. Public opinion was also hos¬ 
tile to the Alliance in the United States, where the mistaken 
view still prevailed that England might eventually he forced 
to choose between violating the Alliance or fighting on Japan's 
side against America, It availed little to point out that under 
no circumstances could the terms of the Alliance be subject to 
such an interpretation : the idea persisted, and gained special 
credence in the ranks of the alarmists, who still regarded a 
conflict between America and Japan as almost certain to occur 
in the future. It was therefore a relief to both Japanese and 
British statesmen when the question of the renewal of the 
Alliance was postponed until the following year, especially as 
the announcement of this decision assisted to alleviate the 
international situation. 

The temporary removal of the Alliance problem did not 
entirely relieve Japan of her international troubles ; there 
remained the apparently insoluble question of her relations 
with China, and its unfavourable reaction on the American 
attitude. Neither in America nor in China had there been 
evidence that the public was inclined to accept the olive 
branch which Japan was entirely willing to proffer. With 
regard to the United States, the tiiomy question of the status 
of Japanese settlers on the South Pacific slopes was pending. 
The Shantung settlement, though honestly desired by the 
Japanese, still hung fire, and the hostility towards Japan which 
the delayed settlement was causing in China was being fos¬ 
tered by the utterances of the anti-Japanese section in the 
United States. * 

Japan is not in a position to afford all these bad feelings. On 
the contrary, the Japanese had always believed sincer^y, and 
still do believe, that friendship with their great neighbours, 
the United States and China, is the keystone of Japanese 
foreign policy. Without considering the ties which have 
united all three countries in the past, springing from geo¬ 
graphical propinquity and the higher plane of intimate cultural 
and social relations, Japan was not oblivious of the good offices 
of the late President Roosevelt, whose mediation was so sue- 
cessfid in 1905, when the Peace of Portsmouth brought the 
Russo-Japanese War to a conclusion. As a matter of plain 
fact, America had been considered by the Japane^ as their 
best friend up to the end of thqt war. Then this relation of 
special friendship began to suffer a^diroinution owing to differ¬ 
ences of an ‘inconsiderable nature which sprang up between 
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the two countries regarding Japanese immigratioti and the 
status of Japanese settlers in C^ifomia. 

Apart from the moral considerations alluded to above, there 
are great material advantages which accrue to America, 
China, and Japan by reason of the enormous volume of trade 
which flows between them. For instance, during the years 
1919, igao, and 1921, China absorbed at-6 per cent, and 
the United States 35 7 per cent, of the total value of Japanese 
exports, Japan receiving from these two countries respectively 
11 9 per cent, and 32 2 per cent, of her imports during the 
same period. The United States, on the other hand, absorbed 
practically the whole of the Japanese output of raw silk, no 
less than 93 9 per cent, in value of the total silk exported going 
to that country. This raw silk represented in value just over 
a quarter of Japan’s total export trade for the years in ques¬ 
tion, and constituted 70 8 per cent, of the value of the total 
exports to the United States. 


These figures are impressive, because they not only prove 
the correctness of the Japanese argument that their neigh¬ 
bours are good buyers and customers, but they also demon¬ 
strate that, particularly with regard to America, trade rivalry 
is practically non-esistent. The same applies to the Chinese 
market, where the United States send machinery, locomo¬ 
tives, engioes, motor-cars, and oil, while Japan exports cotton 

C iece-goods, cotton yam, matches, and marine products, 
nder these circumstances, Japan hoped that the oppor¬ 
tunities promised at the Washington Conference for the free 
interchange of ideas would result in restoring her former cordial 
relations with the United States and China. 

Japan, therefore, entered the Washington Conference with 
three main considerations in view ; she desired to co-operate 
in a plan for ending the ruinous competition in navaJ arma¬ 
ments, the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance or some 
equivalent pact which would guarantee the peace of the Far 
East, and last, but not least in importance, she hoped to effect 
a change in the unfavourable atmosphere towards her in the 
United States and China. 

As already indicated, the Japanese Delegates knew even 
before they arrived at Washington that the unofficial "atmo¬ 
sphere*^ was by no means likely to prove exhilarating. A 
contingent of the American press representatives, reinforced 
by some of their British colleagues, who were early on the 
spot, had thought it necessary to open a campaign of mis¬ 
representation calculated seriously to prejudidd a public opinion 
which was already sufficiently antagonistic to the Japanese. 
It was therefore a matter for satisfaction to Japan that her 
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Delegates were successful in reversing the preconceived judg¬ 
ment, and that the consensus of opinion slowly but surely 
accorded recognition to the conciliatory and tactful bearing 
which they displayed. The attitude of the Japanese Dele¬ 
gates was described by a British journalist as one of '' far¬ 
sighted moderation,'’ his opinion being echoed in many quar¬ 
ters which had been noteworthy hitherto for adverse criticism. 
The settlement of the Yap controversy in November, 1921, 
on terms mutually acceptable to the United States and 
Japan, was also a contributory factor in restoring general 
harmony. 

It now remains to consider to what extent Japan is justified 
in regarding the outcome of the Washington Conference with 
satisfaction, and how far her diplomacy was successful in 
attaining the objects in view. 

The Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armaments cer¬ 
tainly realized her desire to achieve retrenchment in her naval 
expenditure, and will spare her the necessity for making fur¬ 
ther inroads upon the pockets of her taxpayers. The signing 
of Quadruple Pacific Treaty, although it is true that the 
ratification of this document automatically dissolved the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, may be regarded with satisfaction by 
Japan, because, as optunistic observers have chosen to con¬ 
sider, timough its instnunentality the number of her intimate 
companions on the path of world politics was increased by two 
without losing the traditional good relationship of England, 
which was the chief reason that Japan desired the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Japan should, therefore, be 
content. Perhaps public opinion in Japan was more incUned 
to dwell upon the w'ords spoken by Lord Balfour at the plenary 
session of the Washington Conference on December 10, 1921, 
when he alluded to the important purpose which the Alliance 
had served in the course of two great wars, and to the fact that 
Great Britain and Japan had been united during nearly twenty 
years by something closer than the mere words of a treaty. 
Be that as it may, a stumbling-block to American-J^anese 
understanding was removed by the Quadruple Pacific Treaty, 
without cutting the ties which united the island Empires of 
Great Britain and Japan. 

Above all, what is regarded by the Japanese as the greatest 
achievement on the part of Japan is some change of American 
opinion toivards Japan, w’hich was successfully brought about 
HI consequence of this Conference. This present tendency, if 
f 3 nd< guided, c^not but lead to the happy return 

01 the lormer intimate relationship which existed between the 
two countries. It is not only a matter of great satisfaction to 
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whofe ^ ^ beneficial to the world as a 

With regard to Sino-Japanese relations, these profited 
^ ^ ^be agreement concerning China known 

^ the NinfrPower Treaty. In addition to this, numerous 
discussions between Japan and China at the Conference table. 

^erican and British representatives intervened 
wtn tnenmy intent and great success, culminated in a Sino- 
Japanese r^ty for the settlement of outstanding Questions 
as regards Shantung. * ^ 

Thus the labours of the Washington Conference resulted 
from the Japanese point of view, in clearing the political atmo¬ 
sphere to ^ extent which surpassed the most sanguine expec¬ 
tations which the nation has permitted itself to cherish ^d 
her Delegates were able to retum home with the conscious¬ 
ness of a task well performed. 

What, then, have the practical results of the Confer¬ 
ence, and what stq:s has Japan taken to give effect to the 
decisions arrived at? 

So to as the navy is concerned, Japan has acted with 
pror^tjtude. The Asano Shipyard, near Tokio, practically 
ce^ed work “ Apnl^, 1922 ; and in the same month seven 
tottleshjps and three battle-cruisers were placed on the reserve 
hst, prepaxatoiy to scrapping after ratification of the Naval 
treaty. In addition, two large 43,000-ton battle-cmisers 
which were under construction were changed into aeroplane 
camerSp and m June the Navy Department announced that the 
naval bases of Port Arthur, and of Takeshiki and Yeiko in 
Korea, w-ere to be dosed down, whilst Maidzum and Chinkai 

in Korea, would be reduced to second-class naval bases’ 
With regard to the personnel, some 1,000 commissioned 
olhcers were to be placed on the retired Ust in May, and the 
active Mrvice training for naval ratings was at the same time 

'*‘"8 

Ail the above-nieiitioned measures were a direct result of 
the treaty regarding naval disarmament, but the Japanese 
Ooyemment, influen^ by the spirit engendered and fostered 
by the Washmgton Conference, immediately after it was con- 

effecting reductions and reforms 
m the Army. The War Office, the General Staff, and other 
Government Departments concerned, conducted a minute and 
elaborate, investigation into a retrenchment scheme, which 
was duly approved by the Cabinet on June 30, 1922. Under 
this scheme the personnel mas to be reduced by <6,000 men 
the horses on establishment by ra.ooo, and the period of 
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military service by forty-live days. A thorough reorganka- 
tion of the infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, and transport 
corps was to be ejected, and superannuated officers, especially 
those of field rank, were to be dismissed. Beiore the end of 
the current fiscal year, proposals for reducing the Army 
estimates by about ao, 300,000 yen were to be laid before the 
Diet, and a further savii^ of 2,8^,000 yen was to be obtained 
by a readjustment of the existing Army administration. A 
yrarly expenditure of about 7,000,000 yen during the next 
thirteen years for the provision of new weapons was, on the 
other hand, in contemplation, but the net saving to be effected 
was nevertheless considerable. 

In the same spirit of reducing military establishments 
wherever possible, it was decided to withdraw the Japanese 
troops from Hankow, from the Maritime Province of Siberia, 
and from the districts opposite to the island of Saghalien. 
With regard to Korea, the two garrison divisions are being 
reduced by some men, and the six battalion s on special 
duty in Manchuria for the protection of the South Manchurian 
Railway zone are being gradually withdrawn over a period of 
three years, the withdrawal of other troops in Manchuria being 
likewise begun during the current fiscal year. 

Towards the end of Jnly, 1922, an announcement w'as made 
by the Japanese Foreign Office that Japanese Post Offices in 
China would be withdrawn by January 1, 1923, and negotia¬ 
tions are now proceeding at Peking with regard to the details 
tn order to prevent any inconveniences arising when the with¬ 
drawal takes place. 

As regards the Shantung Treaty between China and Japan, 
Japanese troops were entirely withdrawn from the Shantung 
Railway zone on May 4, 193a, the last contingent leaving 
Tsmgtao for Japan on May 9. Ratifications were exchanged 
between the two Governments on June 2, while outstanmng 
questions are now under the consideration of a joint committee. 
These negotiations are proceeding smoothly. 

All the Washington treaties were ratified by the Japanese 
Government, without reservations, on August 5, 1922. 

The pacific aims of Japanese policy were aptly summed up 
by Viscount Ishii, the Japanese Ambassador at Paris, when 
addressing at Geneva on September 7 last the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, which he attended with Baron Hayashi 
and M, Adatci in the capacity of Japanese Delegate. He 
said: 

“ Japan rejoices that she was able to coll^jorate with the 
Powers represented at Washin^on in the most friendly spirit, 
and to si^, in common with them, an agreement restricting 
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nEva] armaments to such an extent, I am happy to be able 
to assure you also that the Japanese Government will never 
hesitate to give their sincere and active support to the labours 
of the League of Nations, and that all their efforts wilt be 
devoted at Geneva, as they were at Washington, towards the 
development in intemation^ relations of a spirit of confidence 
and peace.” 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ZIONIST COLONIES 
By Arthur D. Lewis 

(Jcint'Editor, '* Zionism : Problem* and Views *') 

Readers of the Asiatic Review do not need to be told that 
wherever East and West meet there are at the points of inter¬ 
section problems difficult to settle. Where the West is given 
resTOnsibility, the burden is great. There is much to ch^ 
in the East, but much that calls for improvement. The East, 
putting the matter without any subtlety, has feeling, spon¬ 
taneity, and a coloured life : the West has order, law, and 
scientific methods. 

The problem in Palestine after the war is one of the 
problems of contact between West and East, 

The Zionist work in Palestine introduces a special element 
which is regarded by some as an added burden, by others as 
an assistance to the development of the country. Zionist 
Jews, it is said, ought to bridge the gulf betn^een West and 
East: the Jews go back to the East made familiar with the 
knowledge and habits of the West. 

The test of such a power of cementing divergent races can 
be applied only after many years, but, in a certain manner, the 
Zionist work may well prove an immediate aid to English 
efforts. The Zionists brmg money and workers into a back¬ 
ward and poverty-stricken country—a country under-populated 
because it is under-cultivated, and under-cultivated because it 
is cultivated by careless and antiquated methods. 

Before the war, many of the Zionist immigrants had some 
means. The effect of the war has been to min the parts of 
Europe where those Jews most directly moved by Jewish 
nationalist feeling live. The present-day settling of Jews in 
Palestine is therefore a work of assisted immigration. It is 
controUeji and supervised by the Zionist Organization, and 
involves the difficult task of transferring a town population to 
an agricultural life. > 

The number of immigrants who have entered Palestine in 
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the three years ending" with last December is about 35,000. 
The total number of Jews in Palestine at the beginiung of 1921 
was roughly estimated at about 81,000 out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 761,000, These figures are only estimates. More¬ 
over, these statistics are, unless other considerations are 
taken into account, very misleading. The immigrants have 
nearly all been selected by local committees appointed by the 
offices of the Zionist Organization in various countries. The 
majority of the immigrants are young and strong—men and 
also women of such types and widi such hopes ana enthusiasm 
as will enable them to root themselves in a fresh soil. They 
do not carry out the hard work necessarily the worse because 
many of them are brain workers, for the ideal which inspires 
them will encourage them to endure. 

The immigrants coming into Palestine are idealists. They 
are idealists who have lived in the main in Eastern Europe, 
in lands with traditions of persecution of the Jews. They 
are spurred by faith in a national revival in the land that once 
was, and has never ceased to be called by them, the Land of 
Israel. 

These pioneers have been largely occupied in the hard but 
much needed work of road-making. They work m co-opera¬ 
tive groups, called Kevusoikf which are of considerable 
interest to all who care for attempts to improve labour condi¬ 
tions in regard to the control of labour and the distribution of 
pay. These groups elect theh own foremen and supervisers. 
They contract to carry out specific pieces of work without the 
intervention of a contractor. Such groups have done the 
work required in preparation for settlements^—^terracing hill¬ 
sides, remo\*ing stones, draining, and building. 

So far as is possible, the pioneers (cmled in Hebrew 
Haltisum) are after this preliminary work settled in the Jewish 
agricultural colonies. 

At first, after the occupation of Palestine by the British, 
the sale of land was prohibited. As soon as the Land Register 
was opened, steps were taken to increase the comparatively 
small holdings or the Zionist Organization, The new estates 
were not obtained by expropriation, nor were they given to the 
Zionists by the British Government, as has been alleged and 
suggested by the enemies of Zionism, but were obtained solely 
by purchase. 

The total area, rural and urban, at the disposal of the Zionist 
Organization is now more than four times as much -as it was 
two years ago, comprising over 113,000 dunam (about 28,000 
acres). 

, Too much _ attention has b^n given to tbe political aspect 
cf the Zionist question. Both Arabs and Jews have some- 
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times been carried away by enthusiasm, and have darkened 
the subject with argument and counter-aigument, inore largely 
based on what might be than on what is; after the manner of 
the popular propagandist with whom the resonant phrase need 
never be checked by the relevant fact. There is necessarily 
an element of illusion in all discussions on national fate and on 
Mdal progress. Let us, then, keep to the concrete facts and 
indisputable figures. 

There are now fifty-five Jewish colonies. In 1914 there 
were only forty-three. The colonies comprise about 165,000 
acres of land. These flourishing settlements have introduced 
notable improvement in agricultural methods and in housing 
conditions. In Jewish colonies we see the ox-drawn plough 
replace the man-drawn plough of the Arab. We find the Jews 
using for the irrigation of their orange and lemon groves 
motors driven by oil or gas instead of the chain-pumps worked 
by c^el or mule, used by the Arabs. Cattle-breeding, dairy- 
farming, and rotation of crops enable a less wasteful system of 
agriculture to be introduced than that which hitherto ^ been 
used. 

Much more has, indeed, been done than has been generally 
realis^. Take the question of health conditions. The Jews 
have introduced into the country modem sanitation, and have 
made modem medical skill available for the general population. 
The Zionist Medical Unit has treated numerous Arabs as well 
as Jews. This body controls four hospitals, six clinics, bac¬ 
teriological laboratories, and training schools for nurses. In 
six months from September, igao, to March, igai, 168,985 
visits were paid by patients to the clinics alone. The value of 
the medical work done by the Zionists is recognized by the 
Arabs themselves. 

In order to prevent the dunes from spreading, the Jews have 
planted trees on them. They have literally made the desert 
blossom. At Richon-le- 2 ion the Government presented to 
the colony a piece of the dunes in order that they might tie 
down the sands with trees. In a few years uninhaHted places 
are transformed into garden dties, where Western ideas are 
adapted to an Eastern atmosphere. The houses in these 
cities are far superior to those of the neighbouring villages. 
They ^e built of stone with roofs of red tOes, which contrast 
well with the miserable dwellings of mud and straw inhabited 
by the Arabs, in their not unpicturesque villages which 
are often barely distinguishable from the hillsides on which 
th^rest.' 

The productivity of ’the Jewish colonies is considerably 
greater than that of lands cultivated by the Arjbs. To give 
one example, Jewish orange groves on an‘ average yiefd 
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forty or fifty per cent, more oranges per acre than do Arab 
orange groves, and about the same ratio exists between the 
produce of Jewish and Arab vineyards. 

The draining of swamps is another task which has con¬ 
tributed greatly to the improvement of health. The planting 
of eucaiyptus-trees has aided in this improvement, since the 
eucalyptus absorbs moisture. The Arabs call the eucalyptus- 
tree the Jews' tree. The swampy districts m and near Mer- 
chavia, Dagania and K innereth have been drained and planted 
with eucalyptus-trees at a cost of £7,000. 

The production of wine in P^estine is mainly a Jewish 
industry. Muhammadans are, of course, forbidden to drink 
wine. The colonies of Richon-le-Zion and Zichron Jacob are 
the largest wine-producing centres. The annual production 
of wine is worth about 5,000,000 francs. 

The discoveries which have been made at the agricultural 
experiment stations, of which there are already four, promise 
to be of great service to the future of the country. They have 
determined the best methods to be used in the various parts 
of a country where the climate varies greatly within a short dis¬ 
tance, They have likewise decided which are the types of 
barley, sesame, tobacco, sugar-cane, and flax best suited to 
the conditions in Palestine. They have given guidance in 
the struggle against Injurious insects. 

The olive is specially valuable in Palestine because of its 
adaptable character: it grows well in the richest humus soil, 
as well as in stony and sandy places, and neecls little water. 
The primitive methods of the Arabs cause the harvest of olives 
to fail every second year. This is probably due to the 
destructive way in which they treat the tree at harvest-time, 
beating the fruit down from the branches, instead of picking it, 
as is done in the Jewish plantations. The olive-trees, with 
their smooth rounded outlines and their dull green leaves, that 
seem to shimmer in the light, give a special character to the 
landscape. 

Palestine is, of course, predominantly an agricultural 
country. Since the British occupation a d^tinct advance has 
been made in the Jewish colonies in dairy-farming, bee-keep¬ 
ing, poultry-raising, and vegetable-growing. Better breeds 
of cows have been imported , and the quality of the fodder has 
been improved. 

The Zionist Organization has granted loans for public 
works, and has assisted private enterprise. The *General 
Mortg^e Bank promoted by the Organization hasT furthered 
the buili^ng of houses. ' 

, Though the.country can never be other than predominantly 
a^cultural, it calls for the development of some industries 

\ * * 
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suited^to the land and to the people> The house-famine is 
acute in Palatine; many of the unmigrants are lining in tents. 
The production of buiiding materials is of the utmost value. 
A factory has been started for making silicate bricks. Stone 
is being quarried at Athiit and Jerusalem. There is a con* 
siderable amount of building being carried on at Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Tiberias, and indeed in all districts where Jewish, 
settlements are being established. 

There are other infant industries. A French group, in 
which Baron Edmond de Rothschild is interested, has just 
constructed a modem flour-imll in Haifa. Fruit'Canning is 
already carried on to a small extent. The country is so pre¬ 
eminently a fruit-growing country that this industry might well 
be greatly extended. Soap^making from the infenor oils 
extracted from the olive is an ancient Syrian industry, which 
also seems capable of extension. At present the best soap- 
works are owned by Jews. 

The almost famous Rutenberg scheme will provide employ¬ 
ment for many workers, both Arabs and Jews. But, let it 
noted, the Arab labour available for work is Limited, because 
the Arab cultivator returns periodically to his own land. 
Hence, military works in Palestine during the war were largely 
carried out by Egyptian labour. 

Rutenl^rg's harnessing of the Jordan would serve to supply 
water for irrigation, and ^ectric power for driving such modest 
industries as can be established in the country. The scheme 
is not the work of a money-making, soulless financier : it is 
a project conceived by, and appealing to, earnest Zionists. 
The fuil text of concession shows that at all points the 
Government retains the right to terminate the agreement 
unless it is satisfied with its social utility. Thus, at the start, 
the High Commissioner has to approve of the Memorandum, 
Articles of Association, and Prospectus of the company. Tlie 
rates to be charged for water and electricity are fixed, as are 
the profits—any surplus going to the Government. If the 
comply does not cany out the works within a given time, it 
is subject to a fine, and in case of default may lose the con¬ 
cession. If it does not supply the power required, this cancels 
the monopoly, and the work may te handed to others. It is 
worth while to recall these facts, which are still not generally 
r^ognized hy tho^ who condemn the scheme, The dis¬ 
tribution of electricity can be transferred to local bodies, and 
after thirty-seven years it will be possible to buy out the under¬ 
taking. Einally, the High Cotnmissioner ifiay exercise such 
supervision, financial or technical, as he thinks necessary ^ 
^d if the company fails to comply with any of the conditions,' 
he may, after six months' notice, terminate thd whole afiaif • 
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Such is the concession, which has been misrepre5ente<3 as an 
outrageous monopoly, likely to enslave the whole population : 
it is ^hject to Government control of prices and profits; com¬ 
petition may be introduced if the company is inefficient; the 
concession may be cancelled unless those holding it do their 
duty satisfactorily. 

Few people realize how much money has already been 
invest^ by the Jews in Palestine. It is estimated t^t the 
total invested during the four years from 191S to 19aa 
amounted to four million pounds. 

An Arab-Jewish Committee for the orange estport trade, 
Arab pupils at the Jewish schools of Rosh Pina, Arab 
co-operation in Jewish development schemes, are ail indica¬ 
tions of a natural intercourse between Jew and Arab. Work 
done by Jewish hospitals and Jewish doctors for Arab patients 
has atody been mentioned. Arabs are joined with Jews in 
the railway-workers’ trade union. Sir Herbert Sainuers sense 
of fairness is appreciated by all sections of the population. 

It may be feared by some readers that news about Palestine 
is mostly propagandist in tendency, states a case and mis¬ 
leads—either in favour of one side or of the other. The 
British Consuls before the war had no interest in praising the 
work done by the Jews, They had not conceived that the 
Balfour Declaration would ever be issued, that Turkey would 
lose her empire, or the Mandate be conferred on Great Britain:. 
Yet more than one Consular Report refers to the Jewish 
colonies in terms of praise, many years before the war. Thus 
the Re^rt of 1900 says : “ There can be no doubt that the 
establishment of the Jewish colonies in Palestine has brought 
about a great change in the aspect of the country, and an 
eirample has been set before the native rural population of the 
manner in which agricultural operations are conducted on 
modem and scientific principles.'* 

The tale of Jewish enterprise in Palestine can never be fully 
told in terms of material economy. The efforts of modem 
Zionism, practical in character and even prosaic, as is neces¬ 
sary in these modem days of hurried life and fierce competi¬ 
tion, have yet behind them an impulse drawn from the long 
ToU of prophecy and hope, by which consolation and a com¬ 
pensatory ideal was given to a people, which so tong ago was 
deprived of Mlitical existence and scattered over every part 
of the world, there to await, usually in mberable poverty, 
those great events, that final settlement which its sacred Scrip¬ 
tures promised, 'when the people and its God alike should 
return to Zion. * 


“EAST AND WEST": THE GULF THAT 
THREATENS 

Bv Brigadier-General C D. Bruce, aas. 

“ We are accustomed to think of the world as a 
spherical superficies, on the surface of which ‘ Western 
civilization * radiates from a small part of an irregular 
peninsula called ' Europe.’ Even though we recall 
that for ages it was Asia and Africa that led the van 
of civilization, and that in later times first the Levant 
and then the more general area of the Mediterranean 
basin contained the great centres of human culture, 
yet the bias with which European history has been 
written tends to obscure the fact that it was not until 
the thirteenth century that Western Europe played 
any important part in world history. From the 
seventh to the twelfth century the most efficient forces 
in the world—Intellectual, moral, and pbysical—were 
in the hands of men of Arabic speech. At one time 
in that period there had stretched from Cathay to 
Cadiz an empire faithful to Islam, and with Arabic as 
an official language. The like of that empire the 
world has never seen before or since; and, though it 
endured but for a short while, the fragments intp 
which it broke long retained some nominS unity with 
each other, together with a real hegemony of the 
world. In the thirteenth century Muhammadan 
civilization suffered a terrible blow, from which it has 
never shown any real sign of recovery. The hideous 
invasions of the Mongols utterly destroyed the nominal 
unity of the Arabian empire, and with it went the 
intellectual prestige and power of Islam, Since then 
the Orient has been the client, not the master, of the 
Occident."^ 

It is dangerous any longer to think that ''Western 
Civilization" radiates from a small part of an irregular 
peninsula called “ Europe," Or, that the Orient will be 
content to remain the client of the Occident, Asia in 

f en era! repudiates any such position. The Great War 
as proved that the relationship of client and master no 
longer exists. 

One of the outstanding jresults of “ Arinageddon " is the 
growing antagonism between East and West. This, 

" Ttffits R«vi4w, JuJy, Tflsa. , * * 
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added to the instinctive distrust of the Asiatic for the 
European, especially in Muslim countries, represents a 
serious menace to the world's peace. 

Since the Treaty of Versailles the political problems of 
Europe have remained insoluble to the cleverest brains. 

What chance can there be for the more complex prob¬ 
lems of Asiap Yet no settlement which concerns Europe 
only can bring lasting peace. Not even though German 
reparations and the fate of Russia were to be satisfactorily 
de^t with to-morrow, 

Asia stands to-day at the parting of the ways. India 
and China, Turkey and Persia, containing practically half 
of the world's population, are in imminent danger of being 
submerged in the struggle to assimilate, or to free them¬ 
selves from, " Western Civilization.” Behind Asia hovers 
the hoary past of an isolated and self-centred tradition, not 
yet oblitetated. Before its teeming but only hatr'awakened 
millions lie two paths. Though the majority of these 
millions are yet incapable of individual choice, a decision 
must be taken. One path leads to a glorious reincarna¬ 
tion ; the other, choked with the thorns and briars of worn- 
out Oriental shibboleths, can only lead to destruction. 
Which path will the East choose ? Alone and unaided 
can nations like China, Persia, and Turkey rid themselves 
of the clinging fetters of a by-gone past? Do they want 
to ? Therein Ii« the danger. 

Behind all our post-war experience in Europe stands the 
spectre of Asiatic peoples seething with new ideas, new 
hopes, new aspirations—it might be added—with new fears 
of ^ Europe. The mental maelstrom boiling in many 
Oriental brains is full of latent dangers to the peace of the 
world. Taken in time and guided sympathetically, these 
new aspirations contain wonderful possibilities. Left to 
ferment, or—more dangerous still—treated with the con¬ 
descension of a superior civilization, those same aspirations 
may become virulent poisons, penetrating the body politic 
full of deadly infection. 

One of the main reasons for the unsettled state of Europe 
to-^y is the retention in it of a spirit of selhsh and restricted 
nationalism. In pre-war days this spirit reigned supreme. 
That it has become to any extent seriously modified is open 
to doubt. Nowhere is this spirit more strongly emphasized 
than in the relations between East and West. Neither 
seems tt> understind the otherboth are suspicious of one 
pother. If the gulf so created' is not to widen to an 

impassible clj^m, a bridge must be at once commenced. 
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Thank$ to the statesmanship of President Hardtng and 
his advisers, an initial step has already been taken. At 
the Washington Conference, for the first time m history, 
East and WWt met on terms of equality to discuss future 
policies. But if the Washington Conference is to be an 
isolated attempt to narrow the existing gulf, and to find a 
modus vivendi, optimists may cease to hope. As a starting- 
post on the road along which East and West can travel in 
niutud confidence and r^pect the Conference may be of 
historic importance. 

At this point it may be advisable to give a very brief 
summary of the present position in the £asL ft has 
already been said that India, China, Turkey, and Persia, 
are the chief, but by no means the only, sources of future 
trouble- There are problems, and grave ones, which Japan 
must face during the next few years, of which her leaders 
are well aware. The present financial position of Japan is 
causing serious misgiving to those responsible for her 
Imperial resources. Her industrial rise and the attraction 
of the proletariat from an agricultural to an economic life 
are other problems from which may arise momentous 
consequences to Japan. 

Africa also has difficulties to overcome. These centre 
to some extent round the age-long colour question, but 
in Northern Africa and elsewhere the religious question 
obtrudes itself insistently. The Senussi propaganda, though 
frequently forgotten, is a factor in Muhammadan feeling 
which may have incalculable consequences. 

An endeavour must now be made to suggest a con» 
structive policy by which the drifting apart of East and 
West may be checked. For this purpose it is necessary 
to come at once to our point, and to indicate the lines on 
which that policy should be based. 

In the opinion of the writer there are two definite steps 
which, if taken, would tend more than anything to secure 
future peace to Asia and to the world. The first is the 
question of a reorganized and revitalized China; the other, 
the reversal of our present pro-Greek and anti-Turkish 
policy for apro-Turkish one—in plain language, a return to 
the status gw of pre-war days with Turkey.* 

Let us glance at the possibilities of these two steps, 

A century ago the remoteness of the Far East, while it 
cast a veil of romance over its unknown millions, was 
accountable for the absence, of friction between Asia and 
Europe, Intercourse thdre might be, but free intercourse 
• Written b Aygust., 1972. , 
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was, of course, impossible. Economic competition was 
unknown. For Eu^of^e, China and Japan hardly existed 
—that is to say the real China and the real japan, not the 
fanciful creations of them which still survive in the pages 
of certain American and European books. 

In these days of rapidly improving communication 
conditions are entirely changed. Distance has been 
annihilated. Alt the world are near neighbours. People 
cannot avoid rubbing shoulders even if they would. 

Within the memory of living men came the awakening 
of Japan. A miracle occurred, and, thanks to the almost 
superhuman foresight of a few of her leading statesmen, 
Japan transformed herself into a modern nation; how and 
by what means is too well known to need recalling. China 
slept on, and to-day, though awake, has not yet been able 
to throw off the lethargy of past centuries. Why ? 

China has an area of 4,300,000 square miles, more than 
the area of Europe, leaving out Russia; and an increasing 
population of over 400 million souls. Her capital is, and 
has been for 200 years, remote from all her centres of 
civilization. Peking, and Canton the southern capital are 
1,000 miles apart. Peking, until the northern railways 
were built, was completely isolated from the rest of China, 
To all intents and purposes it could only be reached by sea. 
To-day China is still ostensibly governed from Peking. But 
how long this can continue is a question which has already 
begun to trouble the minds of the younger generation of 
Chinese officials. We know that the decline and fall of 
Rome was partly due to the retention for too long of an 
isolated coital. 

In the European sense of the w-ord, there are no roads in 
the interior of China, In many provinces wheeled traffic 
remains impossible. Animals, or coolies pushing wheel¬ 
barrows, are the sole means of transport In the United 
States of America to-day there are 250,000 miles of railway- 
lines to serve a population of 100 millions. In China there 
are 5,000 miles for a population of 400 millions. Until 
modern methods of transportation and communication are 
created, how can the reorganization of national life proceed ? 
How can a large disjointed continent like China suddenly 
awake ? How can a non-military, peace-loving race 
emulate a militaristic, war-loving one like Japan? 

Let us turn to the brighter side of the picture. < 

As all the >Vorld knows, China is the most valuable 
prospective market for the expansion of European in- 
dustries. Since the Republic was declared in 1911, it has 
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been impossible to evoke a stable central government. The 
countrj' is still torn asunder by the interprovincial strife of 
military adventurers and corrupt official cliques. But China 
iBpar excellence the land of surprises. At any moment the 
man may be found able and willing to create order out of 
chaos. By nature and inctination the Chinese people are 
the most law-abiding upon earth. During the last 
decade of interprovincial strife and cruel misgovernment 
the **stupid people” have never wavered from “the paths 
of virtue" In less prosaic language, in spite of ruthless 
oppression, of ranstant interference with their daily life and 
business, in spite of conditions which after the Thirty Years 
W^ar left Europe the abomination of desolation, the Chinese 
people have continued to sow and reap, to buy and sell- 
in fact, have “ carried on." 

There have been few more wonderful tributes to the 
vitality of any nation than this. But it is as well to re- 
mernoer that when the man or men do arrive who can 
create a strong central government, a government “ for 
the people, of the people, and by the people,” the same 
undaunted spirit which will have made possible this national 
evolution will make these 4*^ million souls the most formid¬ 
able competitors in the struggle for economic supremacy 
history has ever known. And unless Europe in the near 
future can bridge the gulf that threatens, competitors in a 
struggle for supremacy between East and West which may 
Lomic. 



possibly to an even greater extent. 


China is entirely self-contained. The potential wealth of 
the country is beyond the dreams of avarice, beyond the 
dreams of even a modem profiteer. In its agricultural 
population it contains an asset which no other country, not 
even pre-war Russia, had or has. Its mineral wealth is 
incalculable. The climatic conditions render it possible to 
produce any known fruit, vegetable, or cereal. Its hundred 
of miles of coast-line and its fisheries afford harbours for 
sea-borne traffic; and a livelihood for millions of its hardiest 
population. Finally, and in these days of economic 
competition most valuable of all, it has an inexhaustible 
supply of labour. 

This hitherto almost untouched supply has to some slight 
extent been already exploited by European tradtno' 



occurred at Hong-Kong—those wjio direct it will before 
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long be able to dictate terms to European employers in 
China. Not only have the mills and factory hands begun 
to set up their unions, but the sea-borne trade of the China 
coast, still mainly in European hands, will hnd Itself 
dependent upon the dictation of Chinese labour leaders. 
In addition to the faults and foibles incident to their position 
as labour leaders, these men will be swayed by an ever 
growing feeling antagonistic to things Occidental. But 
such antagonism need not exist. 

As has already been said, the Chinese are the most law- 
abiding people on earth. They want no man's land. They 
envy no one. They prefer peace to an extent few of the 
world’s most virile nations have ever desired it. Fair treat¬ 
ment and a square deal is the sure road to any man’s friend¬ 
ship In China. To us as a nation the Chinese are already 
bound by ties of mutual advantage. If Englishmen are 
born traders, the Chinese are more than their equals. It is 
by strengthening these mutual ties, not only in trade but by 
every other means In our power, that we and other nations 
can best help China. Ties of trade and of mutual exchange 
may not be a very firm foundation upon which to erect a 
lasting bond between nations, but in this Industrial and 
material age nations closely knit in economic agreement are 
least likely to fall out. 

To cross the gulf which threatens to divide East from 
West, a bridge is necessary. 400 millions of the most virile 
Asiatics may well form the buttress to support the bridge on 
the Asiatic side of the gulf. These teeming millions are for 
the present free from any strong anti-European propaganda. 
How long they will remain so remains to be seen. 

The opportunity to help create a China friendly to 
Europe still exists. If the opportunity Is let slip, it is 
Europe, not China, who will be to blame. 

There remains to be discussed the second of the two 
steps suggested for securing peace in the Asiatic world r 
the revision of the Treaty of Sevres and the adoption by 
the Allies of a reconsidered policy towards Turkey.* 

It is imperative to call attention to the vital danger 
further delay in this direction involves. There are these 
who, in all honesty of purpose, maintain an attitude of in¬ 
vincible irreconcilability towards the Turk. But have 
they seriously considered what the continuation of such an 
altitude upon the part of the Allies means to tjie future 
peace of the worid ? , 

Looked at objectively, is therci not another side to the 
, ^ • Written in Anguit, tgai. 
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question of whether Turkey should survive as a European 
Power ? -Apart from the ethical point of view, which bids 
all good Christians forgive those who have offended, 
and not once only, there is a more direct and practicaJ 
reason for rewriting the Treaty of Sevres. 

It is a mere platitude to repeat that Indian unrest, as 
well as unrest in other parts of Asia and Africa, centres 
round the question of Islam, the Caliphate, and the Allied 
treatment of Turkey. 

“ The East, the birthplace of the religions which 
reign in the VVesi; has for very many years regarded 
man’s faith as being of greater importance than his 
blood, which, like his speech, was a matter largely 
out of his control, and accordingly divided its in¬ 
habitants according to their religions.”* 

It Is this interference with their faith in the person of the 
Cahph which,, from the Muslim point of view, is the root of 
rrais^ce to the Treaty of Sevres. It is the fate of Turkey 
which so deeply stirs the East and Islam to-day, 

" Before the war we had happily no responsibility 
for the protection of the Holy Places. During the 
war, by our patronage of the Sherifian family of ^fecca, 
we came to be regarded as the opponents of the 
bultans Caliphate. To-day the Government of India 
openly advocates recognition of the Sultan as Caliph 
Md on March 30, Lord Curzon, in the House of 
Lords, went so far as to describe the Sultan as Caliph 

"But what the West fails to see is that Islam now 
^Ids us responsible de facto for the protection of the 
Holy Places. We are regarded as the heirs who have 
succeeded to the Kaiser’s well-known hopes of becom- 
mg the Christian overlord of the Holy Places of Islam 
The Sherifian family, unfavourably known from Samarl 
pnd to Mogador to successive generations of pilgrims, 
IS regarded as our instrument. It is we who have 
enthroned its members in Mecca, Baghdad. anH 
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eitemiBs we hai'c done. And had he failed it would 
have been no concern of ours. There are many Mus- 
salmans who would bear with more than equanimity 
to see the Puritan purge of the Wahabites applied to 
the sinful pilgrim cities of Sunnis and Shias alike. 
That would be Islam’s affair, and would cause such 
a spiritual ferment as would give the Mussalman world 
an occupation of its own for long. 

“ At present it is our affair. It is a liability of 
which we must somehow rid ourselves." 

Here in a nutshell is the Islamic tmestion. 

More recently the opposition of East to West has been 
strengthened by the attitude of the Allied Powers in—as 
Muslims think—backing Christian Greeks in their suicidal 
efforts to drive Muhammadan Turks out of Asia Minor, 
perhaps out of Europe^ Unfortunately the boot is now on 
the other foot, and it is Kemal Pasha and his victorious 
armies who have driven the Greeks into the sea. 

The Crescent has, in Muhammadan opinion, once more 
triumphed over the Cross. 

The extremely dangerous situation which has arisen in 
the East does not require re-stating. Setting 

aside for the moment the charges and counter-charges 
by Greek against Turk and Turk against Greek, 
ran Europe afford to antagonize the religtous feelings of 
Muhammadans scattered throughout Asia? 

It is not only Indian Muhammadans who have b^un to 
make the treatment of Turkey a racial question. In Egypt 
and in Africa flooded with insidious Senussi propaganda, 
the sore is already beginning to fester. In Afghanistan, in 
Central Asia, to some extent even in China, the treatrnent 
of Turkey has become a rallying cr)' for a new religious 
crusade. But this time it is a crusade of East against West. 

For the Turk and his methods the writer holds no brief. 
But the present situation in the Near East is fraught with 
such far-reaching and dangerous possibilities that a word of 
warning cannot be withheld. If it is found possible to re* 
draft the Treaty of Sevres, there is some hope for future 
peace in the East. 

Cannot the coming Conference erect the first arch of the 
necessary bridge ? 
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1*11^ pifi'Y-fifth annual report of 

THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

The Council submit the following Report on the Proceed- 
ingfs of the Association for the year 19^1-2^ - 

In spite of the continued pressure of high prices upon 
pnvate pure^, which definitely led to one or two resignations, 
the Association has more than maintained its numbers. 

The Council would, however, be grateful to Membera if 
they would actively assist by inducing friends to join, and 
would again appeal to them in this behalf, though it fully 
recopises that the affaim of every day are apt to obscure 

the interests of the Association in the intervals between 

the lectures. 


A sad memory attaches to the last Annual Meeting, 
ord Reay, who presided, though never strong, appeared 
to «joy hit usod shore of hoaith, but it woo ataost the 
last function which he attended. In him the Association 
has lost a staunch friend, and if he could not take a very 
active part in its affairs during his later years, his interest 
never flagged, and he was always ready with his counsel, 
n proposing Lord Lamington as his successor the Council 
are confidmt that the meeting will cordially welcome one 
who has been so active and helpful to its deliberations. 
The Asswiation will be fortunate in having as its President 
one who is no less keenly interested than was Lord Reay 
Two new Vice-Presidents were added to the list during 
the year. The Association is honoured by being able to 
include H,R.H. the Duke of Connaught. Considerations 
of Statij prevent him from taking any very active part in 
a Society-which though non-political, cannot entirely avoid 
politics, but he has shown that his sympathies are with our 
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work toward the creation of a wider knowledge of India 
and of a good understanding between India and England. 
The Council was ako fortunate in securing the consent 
of Lord Chelmsford to be a Vice-President; he brings 
with him an intimate knowledge of present Indian affairs. 

Turning to internal affairs, the Council has to report that 
a new lease has been entered into w*ith the Mutual Tontine 
Association. Unfortunately, the present state of the market 
has forced them to demand that the Association should pay 
the rates and taixes in addition to the previous rent. As 
no other quarters equally good and inexpensive could be 
found, this stipulation was accepted, but the Association is 
indemnified by a sub-lease of part of the office rooms to the 
Asiaiu Reviem, whose rent will just about cover the 
difference. The persistence of a low rate of Indian ex¬ 
change has seriously affected the income from investments; 
on the other hand, some compensation is to be found in a 
reduction of j^30 on the printing contract. 

The following Papers were read during the year: 

May 13, 1921,—'“The East African Indian Problem,” 
by H, S. L. Polak The Right Hon. Viscount Chelmsford, 
C.C.S.I., G-C-jr.o., G.c,i.E., in the chair. 

June 20, 1921.—“The City of Surat: our Old Gateway 
to India,” by A. L. Emanuel, Esq., m.a. (oxok), i,c.s. The 
Right Hon. Lord Reay, G.c.s.t., G.C.I.E., p.c., ll,d., in 
the chair, 

J^ly 25, 19aI*—''The Sukkur Barrage Project and 
Empire Cotton,” by Dr, Thomas Summers, c.i.e. The 
Right Hon, Lord Lamingion, g.c.m,g., g,ci.e.. in the chair. 

October 2^, 192J.—“The Leper Problem in India,'* by 
the Rev, Frank Oldrieve. Sir Edward Gait, k.c,s.i., c.i.e., 
in the chair. 

Nofnember 21, 1921.—“The English Boy in India,” by 
the Rev. Oswald Younghusband- The Right Hon. Lord 
Meston, K.c.s.i,, in the chair. 
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.2 . 9 „_..The Liquor Quootioo i„ India," 
by Dr. John Pollen, C.I.E., k.-i-h. Sir William D. Sheppard. 
k.c.le., in the chair. 

January 23, 1932—" Castes and Customs in Malabar/' 
by H. E. A. Cotton, Esq.. c.r.E, The Right Hon. Lor^I 
^ncJand, g^C-s^l* g,c.le,p in the chair* 

February 20. 1921.^“ Hydro-Electric Power in India " 
by Arthur T. AmaU. Esq.. b,sc., m.inst.c.e., a.m.le.e^, 

m.i.e. (India). Sir Thomas H. Holland. k.c,s.i., k.c.le. 
m the chair. 

^^«V 24 , 1923 ,—-Some Aspects of Indian Architecture, 
chiefly Hinduistic,” by K. N, Sitaram, Esq. F. W, Thomas, 

Esq.. M.A., ph,d. (Librarian of the India OflSce), in the 
chair. 

Those on the Sukkur Barrage and Hydro-Eiectric 
Power dealt with matters of great economic interest 
Or. Poilens Paper on the Liquor Question aroused con- 
sjderahle discussion, in which Mr. Johnson, the American 

champion of prohibidon, took part 

The following have been elected Members of the Associa¬ 
tion during the year: 

Harry Abbott, Esq, 

Mohammad Omar Abbasi, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Khwaja Muhammad 
Afzal. 

Arthur T. Arnall, Esq., b.sc., m.ekst.c.e., etc. 
Mubarak Alt, Esq,, b.a. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Chelmsford, g.c.s.l, 

G.C.M.C., G.C.r.E,, G.B.E. ' 

Sir George Seymour Curtis, K.cs.r. 

Charles Peter Caspersz, Esq., i.c.s. (retd,). 

Raja Sharat Chandra Rai Choudhuri of Chaachal 
I (life Member), ^ 

Kaikushra Nusshrwanjee Choksy, Esq. 
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Dr. D. A. D’Monte, m.d., etc- 
Maynard D. Follin, Esq. 

Major George Waters Gibbertsoti, 

Rev. Herbert HalUwell. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Siddlq Hasan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Amir-AH Md. K. B. Than 
Khan. 

Alfred James Kay, Esq. 

William Kirkpatrick, Esq. 

Khan Sahib Mohd. Khan. 

Darbar Shn Ala Khachar, Chief of Jaadan. 

Sir Havilland Le Mesurier, k.c.i.£., c.s.i. 

Percy Henry Michael, Esq. 

Arnold A, Musto, Esq. 

William Alexander Marr, Esq., c,le-, lc.s. 

Murari Sharan Mangalik, Esq,, a. a. 

Eardley Norton, Esq, 

Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Wilkins O'Gorman, C.M.G., 
M.D., M,rL.c.p,, D.p.H,, i.M.s, (retd.). 

A. Badri Parshad, Esq. 

Leonard Charles Parton, Esq. 

Diwan Bahadur D. Seshagiri Rao, 

Arthur Henry Roberts, Esq. 

■ Cursetjee Rustomjee, Esq., i.c.s, (retd.). 

R. Vencoba Rao, Esq. 

Hugh Charles Sampson, Esq., c.i.e. 

The Right Hon. V, S. Srinivasa Sastri, 

Fateh Mohammed Sayal, Esq. 

Sir Francis Joseph Edward Spring, k.c,i.e., m.t.ce,, 

M.I.M.E. 

Sardar Sahib Naranjin Singh. 

K. N. Sitaram, Esq. (Student Member). 

Raja Manindra Chandra Sinha, M.B.E. of Paikpara. 
Raja Sir Hamam Singh, A hi u walla, K.C.I.E. 

Rao Bahadur Dayabhai StirajlaJ Tbathi, i.SiO., j.p, 
William Wallach, Esq. • * 

Sir Alexander Frederick Whyte. 
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The following have resigned membership during the year: 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, Esq. 

Jitendra Nath Bannetje^ Esq. 

Nawab Akeel Jung Bahadur. 

R- Grant Brown. Esq,, i.c.s. (retd.). 

R. C. C. Carr, Esq., i.c^s. (retd.). 

E. L. F* Cavendish, Esq. 

H, R. H. Coxe, Esq., i.e.s, (retd.), 

R. H. H. Cust, Esq.j 
Rai Bahadur Hari Chand. 

R. E. Enthoven, Esq., ci.e. 

Nagendra Nath Sen Gupta, Esq. 

J. M, Holms. Esq., c.s.l 

The Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, Dean of Win¬ 
chester. 

C. Carkeet James. Esq. 

A. D, Jackson, Esq. 

Colonel T. C. Jones. 

Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Mohammed Ajmal Khan. 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth, m-a. 

A. J. Newboult, Esq. 

Rev, Paul Nichols. 

H. M. Perdval, Esq. 

Lady Violet Pinhey. 

Colonel William Frank Smith. 

Lieu t.->Col one] F, S. Terry. 

Sir Thomas R, J. Ward, C.I.E., m.v.o. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Swaine, i.m.s. (retd,). 

Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan Sinha, of 
Nashipur. 

The Council regret to announce the death of the 
following Members: 

Sir Bhagwaii Prasad Stogh Bahadur, k.c.i.e.. 

^ Maharaja of Balrampur. 

Sir .Walter C. Hugh^, ci.s, • 

Kawasji Dadabhdy Hormasji Dubash, Esq, 

Right Rev, James Macqrthur, d.d. « 
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Janies McDonald, Esq. 

Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, C.I.E., Raja of Part- 
abgarh. 

John Gerald Ritchie, Esq. 

Nawab Sahib Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur of 
Banganapalle. 

Of these Sir W, Hughes was a Member of Council, 
though of late years he was unable to attend meetings. 

The following Members of Council retire by rotation \ 

The Right Hon, Syed Ameer Ali, c.le. 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, 

G. Owen Dunn, Esq., o.b.e. 

Henry Marsh, Esq. 

Sir Henry Procter. 

N. C. Sen, Esq., o.b.e. 

These gentlemen, except Mr. Dunn, who has resigned, 
are willing, if re-elected, to continue to serve, and it is open 
to any Member of the Association to propose any candidate 
for election to Council. 

The Accounts show a balance of iSs. 7d as 

compared with j^373 i rs. ^d. last year. The actual balance 
to credit is, however, >^336 iSs. yd., but in accordance with 
the resolution of the Council j^aoo has been placed ■ in 
deposit to be withdrawn at short notice as occasion requires. 
Our income accrues mainly at the beginning of the year, and 
it was resolved not to let the money lie idle even though the 
profit is not large. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

The Fifty-Fifth Anoiul Afeeting of the East India Association was held 
on Monday, June t 6 , 1922, at Caxton Hall, Westoinster, S,W„ when the 
Report and Accoudu were presented. 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta, ic.c.s.f. (Tice-ChainaaQ of Coundl of the 
Association), was in the Chair, and the following raecabets, among otherssj 
were present; Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, Sir VSlIliam 

Ovens Clark, Sir Duncan J, Macpbttsoa, c.le, Mr, J. B, Pennington, 
Mr. F. J. P, Richter, Mis, Jackson, Miss F, R. Scatcherd, Mr. G, M, 
Ryan, Dr, Tbos. Siunmefs, c,t,E., Captain A, H. Roberts, Mr. K. Sitaranj, 
Mr, K- F. Kotvai, Colonel F, S- Terry, Colonel A. S. Roberts, Miss 
Beadon, Mr. F. H. Brown, c.i,E., and Mf. Stanley P, Rice, Hon. Secretaij. 

Mr. Stanlev Rice: Ladies and gentlemen, berore we begin the 
regular proceedings, J propose to read to you the short address which 
been sent to the Prince of Wales on his return &oni the East, which is 
signed by Lord Lamington, and also the reply of the Prince of Wale. 

(The letter of address and the Prince of Wales's reply were read.) 

The Chaihmasi ; Ladies and gentlemen, we are assembled here on the 
occasion of ouf Fifty-Fifth /Vomial Meeting, The Report is already belbre 
you. We have^ of course^ to deplore the death of many of out moat 
esteetned members, amongst them being Lord Reay, who for many yeais 
occupied the distinguished position of President of the Association. 
Most of you are acquainted with the good work that he did during his 
long period as President for the Association; he was keenly interested in 
its welfare, and, even when the inhnnities of age were pressing upon him, 
he did hot miss any occasion when he could possibly be present to come 
here and to encounge ns with his presence j and, even when he could 
not com^ his wise guldartce was always at otir disposal, and he was ever 
ready to give us the benuGt of bis advice. It is a sad loss to us which 
we all vtsiy much regret. 

I have the pleasure of announcing that we have secured the services of 
Lord Lamingion as President of this Association. (Applause,J Lord 
Lammgton has already been associated with us for some time, and we all 
know the keen interest which he takes in the work of the .\fisodatioD; 
and we have no doubt that bis acceptance of the office of President is 
valuable to us all. 

The deaths of other members are mentioned in the Report, with many 
of whom^l was not personally acquainted; Dr. PoUen, our late Secretary, 
sent me a letter with a reference to some of them. , Unfortunately, I have 
mislaid that letter, but I believe the same seatiments arc expressed in a 
letter from Dr- Pollen to Miss'Seatcherd. 

(The letter was read.} 
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Among tlirs n]ime$ mentfoncd iii the Report yoii will see that we have 
Lost several distinguished members of this institution. 

As has already been mentioned in Dr. FoLlen^s letter, we have been 
able to get the consent of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
and of Lord Chelmsford to be Vic^Presideots of the Association. The 
Duke of Coonaught was In India a year ago, and, by his sympathetic 
speeches and his general demeanour, fully evinced his interest in India. 
as I witnessed it myself during his visit to CaLcatta> and t am glad that 
he has consented to be a Vice^PresidenL We know that he cannot taka 
any active part in our proceedings, but it is something to know that we 
the sympathy of such a distinguished member of the RoyaJ Family. 

With regard to Lord Chelmsford, 1 cannot say more than that he if 
one of the inauguimton of the Reforro scheme. I know diat that scheme 
has received much adverse cHtictsm. but whatever that may be. we must 
admit that both he and Mr. Montagii made an honest efibrt to remove 
the difSculties which Lie (a the path of the good government of India. 
Uliether it succeeds or not will be a matter of time, but in the mean¬ 
while we must all recognize the earnest desire and sincere endeavour 
made to give effect to Indian aspimdons. 1 am glad that he has also 
consented to become one of our Vice-Presidents. 

With regard to ihe position that will be vacated by Lord Lamington on 
his accession to the Presidency, 1 am glad to announce that Lord PeniUnd 
has agreed to be Chairman of our CounciL I think we could not get 
a better man to fiD the vacancy. 

You will see from the Report that there were eight deaths during the year 
and the resignations, I am sorry to say, amount to no less than twenty-seven, 
and altogether we have lost thirty-five members. But, on the other handi 
the number of new members corns to forty-four, so that we have a net gain 
of uiue which, considering all the circumstances^ is not at all unsatis¬ 
factory. 

This Association Is now more than half a century old. It has gone 
through many vici55itude9> penoda of prosperity, and also dry years j but on 
the whole 1 think we may claim for it that It has had a progressive and 
successful career. It works on the basis of active and sincere co-operation 
between Indians and Europeans;, and with the object of securing the 
common interests of India and England. Such cooperation and such 
good understanding between the two peoples were never more necessary 
than at this mtied period of the history of India through which we are 
just passing, and 1 hope that all the members^ both Europeansond Indians^ 
will join together in trying to serve the best interests of the Empire 
of which we are all members. 

it is our earnest hope that the Government on the one band and 
the popular leaders on (ho Other wtll so act for the best inieiests of the 
country that they will conserve ail that ts good for both the paoples, and 
that peace and couten'iment will be the Result of their efforts, r 

1 now have pleasure In calling upon Si- William Clark to move the 

adoption of the Report and Accounts ^ 

* * *■. 
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Sir WttUAH Clakc: I to move the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts. 

.Mt. STAUfLEv Rice : It is ujoal to taie the Report » leacL I do not 
Scnow that I need read that 

Mr. Richter; I heg to second the adoption of the Report and 
Accounta. 

(The resoliidon was put to the meeting and carded unanimously.) 

The Chairuan j Thca conies the dectlon of President, which is to 
be propcised by SLr M. Bhownaggree- 

Sir Mk BHOWtfAGGREE: Mr* Chairman, ladies and gentlemen; Since 
the Jamented death of our late President, Lord Reay, who ga^e a grtst 
part of bis untiriog energy to the aifairs of this Association for many years, 
the Council of this Association has been casting about for a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to him, and I think they have come to the very wise decision 
of offering that vacant office to another well-iiied friend of the A™daiion, 
£ mean Lord IjimingtoD. Lord LAmington has been no mere □mamental 
Chairman of the Council of the Association for many yeafs past- Whenever 
he has been in town, and even when he bad to hurry to hig duties at the 
House of Lords and elsewhere, he made a point of coming here, and many 
were the i:iccasioii$ when he took pan in the discussions of the Association 
on variouj topics, and contributed the result of his large experience pf India 
in a spirit of genuine sympathy with that country. Therefor^ I say that in 
appointing Lord Lamington in Lord Reay’s place^ the Council has made 
a very wise selection, and I now recommend the adoption of it to this 
Annua! Meeting of the members of the Associationu I feel somewhat 
sorry that we have to transfer Lord Lanoington from his place as Chairman 
of the Council to a higher office because it may be difficult co find anybody 
who could give that attention to, and that active oo-operatioa in the aflairs 
oL this Associaiion which we have experienced from him. But we have 
every reason to believe that Lord Pentland will make a worthy successor in 
that respect to Lord Ijimington. Let us hope that Lord Lamington, In the 
higher office to which we now wish to call him, will continue for many years 
to gi ve valuable and sympathetic support to the activities of the Association, 
and through its medium to the welfare of India as he has done for so many 
years past. {Cheers.) 

1 to prO[K^ the election of Lord Lamington as President of the 
Association. 

Mr* J- B, P£N*viKGTO?f : 1 have much plcagure in seconding that pro* 
posaJ- 1 would only like to say that 1 have known Lord Lamington ever 
since he joined the jVssociation, and he has always been most useful and 
helpfuL I might just add that he once said it was the only Associa¬ 
tion with which he was cortoemed and acquainted which seemed always 
successful. 

The CijAtRUAfi: It has been proposed and seconded that Lord 
Uunlngtou be elected as President of the Associakiou. 

(The resolution was put to l^c nteeting and carried unaniTnotisly,) 

Mr* STA.VLEV Rtce : I.ord Lamington having been elected President by 
you, I may first of all remark that Juis Royal Highn^^ the Duke 
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Connaught has shown alr^dy^ how much interest he takes in this Associa¬ 
tion by asking mt to inTorm him who was £aaUf elected Fresid^inti and I 
shalij, of cQursCt carry out his wishes* 

Lord Lamington haring been elected Prestdcntp the vacancy of Chair¬ 
man of Council falls in, and 1 have much pleasure m profKosing the imine 
[which you have already heard} of Lord PeotlaodK Lord Penlland does 
not oflt^n come to our meetings^ perbapSg but I happen to know that he 
takes a very considcfable ioter^t in out doings. I meet bioi fairly 
frequeoily, and he ninriy always asks after our welfare- You will also 
remembet that not very long ago he inaugurated the kind of entertain- 
ment that 1 propose to give this stAemoon on behalf of the AsscMriation ; 
k was he who first asked the Association to a party to meet Lord Reading 
just before Lord Reading went to India* I may Ekso say that for all the 
papers that we have had, 1 have never found any Chairman who has been 
so keen to obtain a good audlencei and to drcglate so freely the notices 
of the pipett as Lord Pentland was on the occasion of Mr* Cotton's paper 
on Castes and CtLStoms in Malabajp" at which he took the Chair. 
Both Lord and loidy Peotland laid themselves out to make out a long list 
ol friends with addresses to whom 1 could write to give them the chance of 
coming here to hear the paper^ and the result^ I think, on that occasion^ 
was that We had an attendance which was almost a record. So that 1 am 
quite Hure [and I should certajuly congratulate myself) that you will ill 
welcome Lord Pentland as Chainnan of our Council. 

Miss ScaTciTERD: I have the greatest pleasure in seconding that. ] 
can endorse all that otir Hon. Secretary has said, and I could add a great 
deal more, but time is getting oUt so 1 wdl not do more than say that I 
would like you to conhriD the election of Lord PenUand as our Chairman. 
(The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanirnously*) 

'rhe CHAjaMAN : There is now the election of members of Council. 

Mr* Rvan t [ have much pleasure in moving the re-elccdort of those 
members of the Coundl who require re-etectionH 

Mr, J, B* Pennington: 1 have much pleasure in seconding that 
resolution. 

(The rcsolutioTi was put to the meetlog and carried unanimously.) 

Mr. Stanley Rice: Ladies and gentletnen, 1 think that concludes the 
proceedings for this aftemooop at any rate the formal proceedings, and 
I should like before we leave to move a hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
Krishna Gobinda Gupta for coming here to take the Chair this afternoon- 
1 am lure that he will not misundentand me if 1 say that we are all very 
sorry indeed that Lord Lamington could not be with ua here this afternoon* 
Lord Lainington^ as a matter of fact^ I thinks left England On Saturday last 
for Norway to fullil a long-standing engagementf and Lord Lamiugton told 
me himself how very' sorry he was that he was not able to be with us here 
UHiay. I move a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Krishna Gupta. ^ 

(The tesolntlon was put to the meeting and carried unanLinouslyJ 
The Chairuan : Ladies and gentleme^p I am very much obliged to 
you. 

Miss ScATCn:rRn: Me ChMrmajt, budi^ and gentlemen: 1 have been 
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working In close ccKjperadon with Mr. Stanley Rice—in fact, I have been 
present at aJl the nieetiiigs of the Council—'and I have always found that he 
has done Ins ve3^ best for the Association^ and 1 should Hke to propose a 
vote of thanfcg on behalf of those who have had to work with him for what 
he has tried to do for the A^ociatioo. 

Sir M, : 1 should like to second that- I do not know 

whether any mention is made of the Secretary's work for the Association 
in the Report 1 if no t, then 1 think we should be quite right in proposing 
a vote of censure on Mr. Rice for a very important omisston from the 
Report^ and wo shall correct it now. (Laughter.) 1 can bear ample 
lestunony to the eaceedingty careful manner io which Mr. Rice has 
performed his duties, and I would suggest that this resolution should be in¬ 
corporated either m the Report itscif or in the proceedings of this meeting. 

The CtCArRi^iAiv i The resolution for a vole of thanks to the SecreUny 
has been proposed and seconded. I take it that it b accepted by the 
meeting. 

resolution was pm to the meeting and carried unaolmouslyh) 

Mr. Stanley Rice : Mr. Chaimian, ladies and gentleEuen ; X thank you 
all very much, and at the same time 1 should tie to Lncbde the clerk 
in your resolution because the clerk has done admirable work. 


The proceedings were followed by an informal conversazione in place of 
the usual lecture. The experiment was intended 10 afford Englishmen and 
Indians an opportunity to meet on social terms, and was much appreciated. 
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THE TENANCY LAW OF OUDH 

By a. Sabonadi^re, Esq., t.c.s. (retd.) 

On January i8 last the Viceroy gave his assent to the 
Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act, which was finally passed 
by the Legislative Council of the United Provinces in 
November, 1921. This calls a halt in an acute controversy. 
The history of the landlord and tenant question in Oudh is 
interesting enough, and this new development has an added 
interest of its own, in that the Act is the first Act on an 
agricultural subject passed by one of the new and more 
widely representative Legislative Councils, The historical 
facts leading up to the post-Mutiny settlements of Oudh 
and to the Rent Acts of 1868 and [886 are set out clearly 
and interestingly in Baden-PoweH's great work on the 
"Land Systems of British India,"* The tract of country 
now called Oudh w'as once the seat of a group of Hindu 
States, each with its Raja, who left the village com¬ 
munities much to themselves so long as they paid him his 
quota of produce, obeyed his orders, and acknowledged 
his chieftainship. Often the leading men in a village were 
members of his clan. The Muhammadan conquest broke 
up some Hindu kingdoms and reduced others to vassalage ; 
so, while representatives of some of the old Hindu chief¬ 
tainships remain, their estates are smaller than the old 
kingdoms, besides which descendants of Muhammadan tax- 
gatherers and officials and of Hindu officials of the Muham¬ 
madan governments had come to hold large properties 
when Lord Dalhousie annexed Oudh in 1856, driven thereto 
by the constant and deliberate refusal of the King and his 
advisers both to put some measure of justice and fiscal con¬ 
sideration Into the government of the land, and, to enforce 
order and suppress private war.*^ Here and there 00m- 

niunhies o^Jndividuals had managed to maintain some 
* 

* t 
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permajient hold on the land in subordination to these new 
proprietors, either because of their having been descendants 
or clansmen of the chieftains of former times, or where men 
of outstanding ability had established themselves in a posi^ 
tion of local influence. The Kings of Oudh had employed 
various methods of collecting revenue, and had gone from 
one to another and back again. Sometimes they made use 
of the landholders for the time being, sometimes they super¬ 
seded these by appointing Nazims, Chakladars, or other 
collecting officials, sometimes they tried direct managemenL 
This had led to several villages breaking away from estates 
and becoming more or less independent. When Oudh was 
annexed there were already British districts on three sides 
of it which had been under the rule of the Company for 
some fifty years. Till about 1830 the revenue settlements 
of these older districts had not been accompanied by any 
full inquiry into former or existing rights, with the result 
that the rights definitely recognized were merely those of 
landowners and those of tenants. Only in a few cases were 
superior rights recognized as being vested in some notable, 
such as a Raja or Nawab, and in these cases the settle¬ 
ment was made, not with the superior proprietor, whose 
dues were collected with the revenue and passed on to him, 
but with the inferior proprietors, who thus became the 
effective owners. Dr. Baden-Powell points out that this 
simplification of proprietary rights necessitated the creation 
of occupancy rights for cultivators of long standing, in order 
to meet hard cases. So, in what w'ere then the North- 
Western Provinces, any tenant who had held the same land 
for twelve years on end got a hereditary right of occupancy 
in It. Upon the annexation of Oudh it was presumed that 
a similar system would suit the new province, but, owing 
principally to the ineffidency of the King of Oudh s rule, the 
superior proprietors had by 1856 acquired a far more ^m- 
manding^ositfon than had any such landowners across the 
border. Their estates weredarger than almost any in the 
older province, and their rights extended over a far greater 
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proportion of the country. Furthermore, one way and 
another, a considerable proportion of the older proprietory 
now merely under-proprietors, if even that, had been de¬ 
prived of all kind of control in village affairs. And there had 
been a general refusal to recognize occupancy rights in the 
absence of a government which cared to enforce them. 
Thus occupancy rights had been virtually killed in Oudh 
before the annexation. Not unnaturally the first British 
administrators of Oudh, brought in mostly from the neigh¬ 
bouring province, tried to revive the rights of the under- 
proprietors and to see what could be done for the tenants. 
Inevitably the result was to cause very great and sudden 
hardship to the superior proprietors or Talnqdars. When 
the Mutiny broke out Sir Henry Lawrence was preparing 
the way to mitigate these hardships. Unfortunately the 
then system of taxation included duties on necessaries of 
life, and the utider-proprieujr or tenant felt these imposts at 
once, while the benefits to him of British rule would take 
time to be effective. And the cultivators of Oudh 
traditionally adhere to their hereditary overlords. The 
Taluqdars, or at least some of them, were disposed to stand 
by Sir Henry' Lawrence, and did help him \ but once the 
British force was shut up in the Residency it is not sur¬ 
prising that nearly all Oudh, from Taluqdar down to land¬ 
less labourer, joined in the Mutiny, actively or passively. 

The neglect of the rights of the Taluqdars had not been 
carried to the length that this general uprising would seem 
to imply, for Baden-Powell gives figures showing that under 
43 per cent, of the villages were settled with villagers and 
not with Taluqdars in 1856, while the careful post-Mutiny 
settlement resulted in over 36 per cent, of the villages 
being settled in that manner. The dominant causes of 
discontent were high taxation and the destiaiction of the 
personal and social power of the Taluqdars by the introduc¬ 
tion of careful and methodical administration with Courts to 
which the humblest could take his grievances.' And it is 
not unlikely that many Taluqdars resented the suppression 
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of private war. To this day big riots, over boLtndary qu€is- 
lions and ocher disputes about land, are not uncommon. 

After the Mutiny came Lord Canning's wise proclamation 
confiscating all land in Oudh except what was owned by 
some half-dozen Talnqdars and others who had stood loyal 
all through. This provided a clean sheet, and settlements 
were made restoring the land to those who owned it before 
the Mutiny, except in cases of notorious treachery or 
cruelty. The rights of the Taluqdars w-erc recognized, and 
for the land owned by them the settlements were made 
with them, reservation being made of the power to recog¬ 
nize under-proprietary rights which might be duly proved. 
The Taluqdars were granted sanadsot warrants recognizing 
their position and binding them to render byal obedience 
to the Crown and to assist in the prevention of crime. 
This effected a settlement of the position of the Taluqdars 
and of the smaller landowners not being under-proprietors. 
There remained those of the under-proprietors and tenants 
and these had not been settled when Lord Canning’s vJee^ 
royalty came to an end. His successor. Lord Elgin, lived 
too short a time to dispose of them, so the task fell to Sir 
John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence. Sir /ohn Lawrence had 
served in the early part of his service in the North-Western 
Provinces, and, when he came to administer the Panjib, 
had there introduced a system not unlike that in force in 
the "North-West." but modified to suit local conditions, 
the Panjdb being mainly a Province of small cultivating 
proprietors. Not unnaturally his sympathies went out to 
the smaller cultivating proprietors and tenants. In a 
memorandum issued with the text of the Bill which has 
now developed into the Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act the 
present Governor of the United Provinces, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, remarks that Sir John Lawrence “endeavoured to 
upset the work of his predecessor," This is a prejudiced 
way of putting things.- Really Sir John Lawrence wished 
to round off the work of Lord Canning, rfis ideal was of 
"a country thickly cultivated by a fat. contented yeomanry, 
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each riding his own horse, sitting under his own fig-tree, 
and enjoying his rude family comforts,^ as is explained in 
Sir Charles Aitchison's shore biography of him. There is 
nothing in this which would conflict with the entire well¬ 
being of the Taiuqdars. But the Taluqdars held out 
stoutly against the recognition of hereditary rights for the 
tenants. Lord Lawrence did effect a compromise as to the 
rights of the under-proprietors, but the dues over and above 
the Land Revenue which they have to pay to the Taluq¬ 
dars leave many of them but little better off than tenants 
paying almost a full economic rent At the suggestion of 
Sir Henry Maine a special inquiry was made into the 
rights of tenants, and it was found that at the time of the 
annexation no occupancy rights existed in Oudiu The 
Oudh Rent Act of [S68 followed this finding, and, except 
in the case of cultivators who were found to have held 
proprietary rights at any time since 1826, but to have lost 
them before the annexation, to whom a right of occupancy 
on payment of rent 12J per cent, below the prevailing rates 
was allowed, the tenants of Oudh were declared to be 
merely tenants at will, liable in the absence of a lease for a 
term of years to ejectment at the pleasure of the landowner 
at the close of any agricultural year, with no security for 
either length of tenure or rate of rent. Simultaneously 
with, or prior to, the passing of this Act, Government 
undertook not to create hereditary tenant-rights in Oudh. 
By the time Lord Dufferin was Viceroy It was found that 
the condition of the tenantry was deplorable, and after 
prolonged negotiations with the Taluqdars a new Rent Act 
was passed in 1886. Its principal provisions were that 
every tenant had a right to hold for seven years certain 
from the date of the last alteration in the area or rent of 
his holding, and that upon the expiration of this term the 
rent was not to be raised, either to him or to a newly- 
admitted tenant, by more than 6^ per cent, ejectments 
were discouraged by charging a high Court-fee, which in 
no case could be recovered from^die tenanu Only when a 
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tenant died had the landowner a free hand under the Act 
There were provisions enablings a tenant to obtain an order 
entitling him to make an improvement {the unexhausted 
value of which he could recover on ejectment) which was 
reasonable, but which the landowner objected to having 
made and failed to make himself. But the Act has been a 
failure. The limitation on the enhancement of rent was 
easily evaded by charging a premium on readmittance to 
the hoiding, or by exacting it from the new tenant. This 
does not appear on the rent-rolls, so is not brought to 
account in the assets when the Liand Revenue is reassessed 
every thirty years or so. In well-managed estates things 
went well enough, but more particularly where things were 
left to underpaid agents of no particular character or status, 
the tenarits were still much oppressed And the Act of 
18S6 entirety failed to suppress the practice of lev>nng 
irregular cesses from under-proprietors or tenants. Any 
excuse served for the levy of a cess when an unscrupulous 
landowner needed more money. Had it not been for the 
war it is likely that the revision of the Oudh Rent Act 
would have been undertaken some years ago. The riots 
in Southern Oudh in January, igat, made this revision a 
pressing question. These riots were due to a combination 
of causes—war-time conditions, violently fluctuating prices, 
the non-co-operation campaign, the depressed condition of 
the tenantry in many estates, and the desire of the tenants 
to have some chance, as in Agra, of obtaining a heritable 
right of occupancy, all being among them. 

The Bill which has developed into the Oudh Rent 
(Amendment) Act contained three main proposals in favour 
of the tenants, namely, first 10 substitute ten for seven 
years as the term during which a tenant’s rent is to remain 
un^tered; secondly, to give every tenant a life tenure, to 
which his heir can succeed only for a very short term of 
years; and thirdly, to commit the fixation of the rent at the 
end of each ten years to |he* Courts, these'to be guided by 
standard recorded rent-rates fixed in “roster yeajs," that is, 
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at intervals of ten years. The Bill also contained a pro¬ 
vision forbidding the exaction of a prcmiuin on admission 
or readmission to a tenancy. Here it may be mentioned 
that in the sister province of Agra the occupancy tenants 
escape very lightly. There are cases where the landowners 
would be able to obtain two and three times as much rent 
from a tenant at wilh and an occupancy tenant tends to 
become a small rack-renter himself. The law as to the 
methods to be employed in fixing periodical readjustments 
of the rents of occupancy tenants leads to these results, and 
it has been proposed to substitute for it a *■ rosier year 
method like that now created for Oudh. If the Oudh Rent 
(Amendment) Act had contained only the above provisions 
it would be sufficient to describe it as a statesmanlike 
recognition of the necessity for putting an end to the hard¬ 
ships of the tenants in Oudh, and to add that it afforded no 
ground for alleging that the undertaking that no rights of 
occupancy, that is, of hereditary occupancy, will be recog¬ 
nized in Oudh had been violated. But the Act has some 
further remarkable clauses. A tenant who does not reside 
in a village belonging to his landlord can be ejected at the 
end of his ten-year term, “ if the landlord desires to let the 
holding to a tenant who ordinarily resides in the village in 
which the holding Is situated." This provision is intended 
to enable landowners to get rid of tenants who are likely to 
be less in subjection to them than those who actually live 
on their land. Then there are many landowners who are 
also cultivators, and even large landowners like tlie Taluq- 
dars cultivate much land by their own servants and depen¬ 
dants, and with their own cattle. Such land is known as 
if it has long been under the landow'ner’s own cultiva¬ 
tion, and as khudketshi if he has only lately taken up its 
cultivation. Land is also classed as sir if, after being such, 
it still is regarded as more particularly the landowner s own, 
even if he ceases to cultivate iL The Oudh Rent Act of 
iS86 granted none of the ordinary privileges of tenants to 
tenants cultivating sir land. This bar is maintained in the 
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amending Act, But that is not all. By a de^in^t^OI1 in the 
Act much tand not previously sir is made such, almost all 
existing kkndkaskt being converted to sir. This at once 
adds much to the exempted area. Supported by the Agra 
landowners in the Legislative Council the TaJuqdars further 
carried against the Government an amendment allowing 
any landowner to convert further land into sir, so that the 
totality of all sir does not exceed one^tenth of each village 
or estate. This will mean a large possible addition to 
exempted land in the big Taluqas, A provision that the 
landowner might apply to the Court for the ejectment of a 
tenant on the ground that he is “ undesirable ’ was fortu* 
nately cut out in Committee, but this, with one smaller one, 
was the only real concession on the Bill made by the land- 
owners. Some verj' proper amendments are made in the 
law of distress for rent, to meet the case of there being 
several interests in a holding—for instance, landowmer, 
occupancy tenant, and sub-tenant. The amending Act 
makes it a little easier for a landowner to eject a tenant 
who does not pay his rent, but, as there must first be a 
decree for the rent made by a Court after formal suit, this 
is not unreasonable. An undue advantage, however, seems 
to be given to the landowner by a provision which enables 
the Deputy Commissioner of each District to eject any 
statutory tenant on the ground that the landowner requires 
the whole or part of his holding for certain purposes of his 
own, among which are specified the staning of model 
fanns. dairy-farms, poultry-farms, and the ilke. or the 
erection of houses for tenants, or of markets, or the planting 
of trees. The words of the Act are that the Deputy 
Commissioner shall, unless there are reasonable grounds to 
the contrary . . . authorize the acquisition of the holding 
or pan thereof." The Legislative Council rejected an 
amendment designed to throw the burden of proof upon 
the landbwner. The tenant is to receive^ compensation not 
exceeding* four years' rent, but not necessarily so much. 

If the land is not used for the alleged purpose^wtthin two 
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years the tenant can recover it, but must refund the com¬ 
pensation less a sum not exceeding one years rent for each 
year of ouster. The statutory compensation will be far 
from covering the loss suffered by the tenant in many 
cases. And what it comes to is that a landowner need only 
put a low-caste keeper of fowls on the land with some 
cocks and hens for a couple of years, and then he will 
have quite got rid of the tenant, and will have the land at 
his own disposal. This entirely new provision of the law 
may turn out quite harmful to the tenantry. 

The Act enables landowners to get their rents collected 
by the Revenue authorities, as if they were Land Revenue, 
if the Local Government sees fit to make the necessary 
proclamation, *‘in case of any general refusal of under- 
proprietors or tenants in any local area to pay arrears of 
rent.*' In view of propaganda like that of Mr, Gandhi 
for ‘*mass civil disobedience" this is a reasonable enact- 
menL A very proper concession to tenants has been that 
the law in regard to the right to obtain receipts for rent 
paid has been made more explicit. And now a tenant has 
the right to make a well on his holding, unless the land- 
owner chooses to construct it himself. 

The Act was subjected to keen discussion in the Legis¬ 
lative Council. The Liberal party did their best to secure 
occupancy rights for the tenants, and to eliminate the 
provisions allowing holdings to be taken up for so-called 
improvements by landowners and allowing the constitution 
of new sir land. On all these points they failed, although 
the official members supported them about sir. The solid 
block of landowners was too powerful, for the Agra land¬ 
owners in the Council joined forces with the TaJuqdars, 
The only considerable points on which the Bill was altered 
in favour of the tenants were the elimination of the right 
10 eject an *' undesirable" tenant, and the grant of the 
right to construct wells. ' 

The question of tenant-right ^n Oudh will' probably 
come to the fore again after the next elections to the 
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Lcgisistjvc dounctK IVfost of the tcitEncs are keenly 
^xious 00 the subject. On Sir Harcourt Butler's figures 
tn his note on the Act when it was introduced as a Bill, 
we find that over +9 per cent, of the tenants in Agra have 
recognized hereditary occupancy Hghts, and that another 
iS per cent, would probably be found to have them were 
the matter brought into Court, while in Oudh 97 per cent, 
of the area is held by tenants without rights other than 
those we have been discussing. This difference is more 
than considerable. Besides the natural feelings of the 
tenants we have the non-co-operation citation, while in 
Oudh there has arisen the "fia" or Unity ” movement, 
very largely a no-rent campaign, having a member of a 
very low and scmi-cnminal caste as one of its leaders. 
The leading British newspaper in Upper India, theT^iW^n 
begged the landowners to be reasonable before it was too 
late, and to concede hereditary rights of occupancy, and, 
when the Act finally took shape, spoke of the ‘^obstinacy 
and selfishness" of the Taluqdars. While the Bill was 
being considered in detail by a Select Committee the 
Liberal members of that Committee resigned because they 
considered that the Government both had committed itself 
to the side of the Taluqdars, and was assuming an unfair 
attitude over occupancy rights. Actually the Government’s 
position was that it wished the Taluqdars to give way about 
those rights, but that it could not let official members vote 
for the rights unless they did give way. Then there was 
a passage at arms about the failure to send copies of the 
report of the Select Committee to those of its members 
who had left it. About the time of the final passage of 
the Act the newly-formed association of Agra and Oudh 
landholders—that is, the Oudh Taluqdars and many of the 
large landowners of the sister province^passed a resolution, 
which was foi^arided to the Government of India, stating 
that they '‘bitterly resented the conferment of hereditary 
nghts" dh tenants, and claiming that "ji> rights should 
be restored and extended,” that is. that the area in which 
te^tscan get no rights at* all in either pfoTIfece sh^M 
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be enlarged. In the hope that the Extremists would pat 
them on the back they^ flirted with sedition, and showed an 
entire failure to understand how desperately high prices, the 
greatest present-day evil in India,can be remedied, by recom¬ 
mending the widespread use of Mr. Gandhrs spinning-wheel. 

Recently Colonel Faunthorpe, a member of the Indian 
Civil Service of some thirty years’ standing, who did 
notable service with the army in the War, has investigated 
the Eka ” movement. He finds that the non-co-operators 
easily worked upon the tenants in several districts in which 
many Taluqdars and other landowners compel the tenants 
to pay rents considerably higher than those which they 
have entered in the official rent-rolls kept by the officiaj 
village accountants. Naturally the tenants, who believe, 
not without reason, that the Courts may support them, 
have decided to pay, if anything at all, only the recorded 
rents. These landowners have been habitually cheating 
both their tenants and the taxpayers, for Land Revenue is 
a percentage of the rent-roll at the time of settlement. 
Plainly there are difficult times ahead. Letters which the 
present writer receives, or hears of, from Indio, whether 
from Britisli officials or from Indians, almost invariably 
complain bitterly of the impossibility of making ends meet 
even on recently increased salaries. Until some tolerable 
ratio is reached between income and cost of living, dis¬ 
content must continue. And the history of the Oudh Rent 
( Amendment) Act unfortunately goes to show the existence 
of a spirit of crass selfishness among those landowners who 
take a prominent part in the politics of the U nited Provinces. 
Their attitude Is reactionary, and their use of unrestricted 
authority in legislation might soon remind us of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s lines, put into the mouth of the Old Pindari, “ If I 
were lord of the ryots, they’d starve ere f grew lean.” 
The cry for a permanent settlement is largely a demand 
that all urieamed increment is to go to the landowner 
instead of being shared, as now, wit|i the State. Reactionary 
measures about land may bring about a revolt of the 
'i^antry. Cn the other haiid, it Is quite possible that, as 
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the Pioneer indicated, the next elections may bring a 
majority into the Legislative Council which, actuated by 
mere repulsion from the present-day attitude of the land- 
owners, may rush through measures going too far in the 
opposite direction, and creating a dKTerent and equally 
dangerous kind of unrest 

Since the above was written a further report from 
Colonel Faunthorpe has thrown additional light upon the 
'* Eka” movemeoL To some extent it is a continuation of 
the “Kisin Sabhas," or Tenants' Associations, which came 
into prominence about the time of the riots of tqai. It 
does not seem to be dehnitely committed to the non- 
co-operation movement—in fact, it is drifting away from it 
But it is still more clear that the chief fight it will put up 
will be against paying more than the actually recorded 
rents. And it seems to be shedding its purely criminal 
elements, such as the temporary leadership of Madari Past, 
a gentleman some of whose near relations have probably 
stood in the dock before me, even if he has not done so 
himself. Latest advices appear to indicate that the land- 
owners on their side are abating none of their claims. The 
Landowners'Association is doing its best to belittle Colonel 
Faunthorpe's report, and would appear to have called a 
special meeting for the express purpose of denouncing it. 
Some of the language publicly used about the rights of 
landowners would appear to be more likely to meet with 
sympathy from Prussian Junkers than from owners of large 
estates in England. The protagonists of the Landowners' 
Association emphasize their loyalty to British rule ; but 
assurances that it is the reactionaries who will never desert 
it are, to say the least, embarrassing to a Government 
which at the rime is being falsely subjected to accusations 
that it has not really got its hean set on making a success 
of the system of administration set up by the Government 
of India Act of 1919. . ' 

So far as the questioA of fair rent goes, in all land except 
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what the landowners already hold as S(r,’' or may be 
able to convert into Sir,” under the provisions of the new 
Act, the position of the tenants is now satisfactory enough. 
Newly admitted tenants succeeding when a tenancy has 
run out on the death of a life-tenant and the expiry of his 
heir's term of grace no doubt can still be rack-rented, but 
the rental will come up for revision at the end of ten years, 
and the Act of 1921-12 does, as a whole, mark a great 
advance on that of 1886 in the direction of encouraging 
good tenants to do their best with their holdings. The 
provisions enabling a landowner to turn out a tenant in 
order to lake up the land for improvements, or houses, or 
the like—and one of the specified purposes is “obtaining 
land for his own cultivation to the extent necessary for the 
maintenance of himself and of members of his family 
dependent on him for maintenance "—will or will not work 
harshly, according as it is eventually ruled that the dis¬ 
cretion of the Deputy Commissioner in applying this 
section is restricted or wide. If the Board of Revenue 
rules that the discretion is wide, and that no great pre¬ 
sumption exists in favour of the landowner, then much 
depends on whether individual Deputy Commissioners use 
that discretion wisely, without being unfair to landownera 
or oppressive to tenants. The ten per cent, rule about 
new “Sir" land may in many instances give rise to disputes 
as to which of two or more tenants is to be the gainer or 
the sufferer under it Bui that can hardly happen for a 
few years to come. Altogether, the general situation as 
between landowner and tenant will probably remain much 
as it is in the United Provinces until the next election. 
How that election will go it would be hazardous to 
prophesy. The course of prices will have a great influence 
on many votes. Should there be a succession of good 
harvests, tension between landowner and tenant is likely to 
relax. But if hard limes continue, the Government and 
die Legislature may find themselves faced with difficult 
rent problems in both parts of the United Provinces. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxtos HaJI, West- 
mioster, S-W., on Monday, July 17, 19*1, a paper was read by A. 
Sabonadi^rc, Eisq., (retired), entitled **Tbe Tenancy Law of Oudb." 
Sit E. Denison Ross, CJ.E., occnpied the chair, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen, amongst others, were present J Sir Archdale Earle, K.c^i., 
K.c.i,E., Sir Lionel Jacob, it.C,S.i., Sir John G. Cumming, JCCtLE., Mr. 
F. H- Brown, c-Lt, Mr. Hugh Spencer, C.I.E., and Mrs- Spencer, Major- 
General F« E. Chamier, c-b., c-t-e., Mr. J, B, Feoniogton, Mrs. Sabonadi^, 
Miss F. R, Scatcherd, Mr. F, J. P. Richter, Mrs, IVhite, Miss Stewart and 
Mias Taylor, MissiHanley, Miss Beadon, Mrs. Martley, Mr. F. S. Tabor and 
Mrs. Tahnr, Mr. E. C Ormond, Mr. F. C Chanoing, Miss Shaw, Miss 
Partndge, Mr \V. C. Dibte, Mrs. Dniry, Miss Corner, Miss Smail, and Mr. 
Stanley Rice, Hon* Secretai)\ 

The Csairsian ; l.adies and gentlemen, I have much pleasure in 
c^ng upon Mr. Sabonadi^re to read his paper on this abstruse subject. 

I do not think he requites any introduciion from me- You know he has 
spent the best years of his life in the very country of which he is going to 
speak to us, and he knows the tenancy laws of Oudh equally well. 1 only 
hope that those who are equipped in the same way will make ready to 
engage m a little macMne-guo practice, in order to enliven our proceedings 
and make London brighter. (Laughter and applause-] 

Mr. .iV. SABOKADifeRE then read his paper on "The Tenancy Law of 

The Cnairmak ; I do not know whether I have to press very bard for 
volunteers to speak, but I think it would be just as wdl if the dUnissioo is 
opened by Oudh men, although Bengal men may also join in, I under" 

s^d Mr. Tabor has something to say, and t will ask him to open the 
dbeu^ion. 

Mr. Tator said he had not expressed any intention of saying anything 
on the snhject, but it had occurred to him that the original difficult arose 
to a great extent owitig to the settlements being made on preconceived 
Ideas, and not on what was actually found on the spot. The first settle, 
merits were made under the idea that taluqdars had no rights and ought 
to be got rid of, and that the land system of the North*West Provinces 
was the ideal system, so instead of the settlement officers inquiring what 
were the actual rights when they went to the villages, they tried to make 
their proposals in accordance with what they thought were their iBstnio 
tioiw; for instance, in some villages they found no undtr-proprielors, and 
thinking they ought not to make the settlement with the taliiqdaii ihe^ 
made selilements with people who had no rights, but who simply resided 
m the vtllagf. That seemed rather an absurdity,sas they had a duty to 
find out who were in possessir^ of the land « the rime After the Mutiny 
10 which the Taluqdais were as much up against us as anyone else, the 
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Govern swung round to the opposite pel icy^ and, no doubt with th^ 
best of motives, Lord Canning Issued his prockmaiion, which dtstroyed 
ah rights in land of anyone except the Jew who had been loyal Mr* 
SabonaditTc called that a wise mt^urei butt course, it aroused tre- 
mendous discussion at the lime. In his opinion he did not think that 
a thing essentially wrong could be wise. At that time there were widows 
and minora who had rights in the land^ who could net possibly have done 
anything against us in the Mutiny, and their righls were swept away. 
Lord Omnlug's idea was that they would have a clean sheet, and would 
give back their lands to the rightful ownersp They proceeded to give back 
the land to the taluqdars by sanads» which put the talnqdars in an extra- 
Ordinitrily strong position, and when they came to give the under-proprietora 
and tenants ihelr ri^htSp the taluqdars stood on their sanads, and that was 
praqiieaUy what they still did. He thought that was the origin of most of 
the dilhculty of making reasonable settlements. In conclusion! he asked 
whether ordinary tenants, such as people paying Ra 50^ were going tn 
have votesj to which the LEcruREa replied that he had not studied the 
point, but he thought they would* 

Sir Lionel Jacos sild that he bad been verj- much intereisted in Mr. 
Sabonadl^re's paper, but he had been a little disappointed in one par- 
ricular. Five years ago Sir FJuncan Bail lie read a paper before the Assqcia- 
rion on very much the same subject, and gave a pathetic description of the 
position of the agricultural tenants in Oudh. He mentioned to Sir Duncan 
that there was the probability of a great Sarda canal being made for the 
irrigation of Oudh, and he asked, if the canal came to be construetedj 
what would be the position of the tenants with regard to the co&t of the 
necessary waicrooumes and watercourse bridges? Sir Duncan BaiUie said 
that, though the expense ought to be borne by the taluqdarst he feared 
that it would IWI on the tenants unless an Amendment Act were passed^ 

Mr Sabonadi^re had told the meeting about the Rent [ Amendmeni] 
Act, but he had said nothing about the canal scheme which had been 
sanctioned and was under construction. The change in the tract of 
country from culttvatlon by means of raiurall or wells to the use of canal 
water would necessitate a peat mileage of new watercou#e5 and many 
culverts. In the Punjab a large irrigation system might have 20,000 miles 
of watercourses, involviiig in the aggregate considerable expenditure^ and 
Sir Lionel Jacob asked the author of the paper whether the new Act made 
any provisioia regarding the incidence of cost- The icnanti being mainly 
tODanis at will, the expense ought to fall on the landowners; but unless 
the new Act provided for this, be was afraid that the tenants would be 
forced by the taiuqdars to cotistnict the watercourses and to sufler the dis¬ 
abilities Qused by such pri>cedure. It was unfair that tenams at wHl, with 
their insecurity of tenure, should bear the burden of work which meant 
permanent benefit to the land, 

Mr, SrrwcER said he had been seventeen years in the Frofince before 
he WBB p<iaied to Oudiu He came btst from Bundclkbandt where the 
people were backward and mostly ^almost Ipeasant proprietors^ so he was 
verv muc^etoni5ij(jd fi|^ the position of things in Oudh such as it 
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Whm he wsis first posted there U seemed impossible lo get the 
cultivators^ The axid their employees were a kind of blanket 

betwren one's sgK and the villagers, and he must say that^ like the heathen 
Chinee, ^*for ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain*' the Ondh 
taluqdar U peculiftT. He had no doubt that they would find it just as 
easy to btihy their tenants if they wanted to under the new Act as they did 
under the old, 

Sir John: Cummino said that be woiUd like to endorse what Mr. 
Sabonadi&re had said from a broader standpoint. Up to the eighties of 
last century, owing to the special formation of the Indian Legislative bodies 
of those days, there had been a pro-tenant biasj but in the Legislative 
Councils of to-day this did not appear to be the ewe. It was therefore 
not a matter for wonder that on the occasion to which the leclmeT referred 
It was not possible to enact greater benefits in favour of the tenants^ He 
ventured to think that after the next election the conditians, at any rate in 
UpptLr India, would be differenlt and that a greater number of the members 
of the Legislatutie would be prepared to vote in favour of cultis-alors* 
interests* in that case it was possible that the Oudh Kent Ainet^dment 
Act might have further amendments to the benefit of the cul it valors. 

Mr- F- C. CHANMit^G said that as an old Punjab officer he did not waut 
10 stand in the way of any Oudh man who wished to speak, but be would 
like to ask a question. Nearly fifty years ago. when he was a settlement 
officer of a district near Delhi, where he was eng^ed in revising a settle¬ 
ment made by John Lawrence, it used to be reported that there was a 
very great conflict of opinion in the Oudh Commission. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner al the time was a very atioiig advocate of taluqdary rights, but 
there were a number of young dvilkna who held that the village com- 
muntlies were being unfairly treaited as to their relations to the taluqdars. 
IVhen he read about the late riots in Oudh he wonderedp and he now asked 
the question, whether these were due to village commnnilics in Oudh 
resenting their position a^ contnasted with that of villages of originally 
similar history in the .'\gra Province There was only one case in his dis¬ 
trict which was similar 10 a taluqdary, and what John Lawrence (the future 
Viceroy) did there was to make the settlement with the proprietary body 
with a percentage to be paid to the superior owner, which carried with it 
no rights of managemcnL He did not quite understand froni the paper 
whether, when the settlement had been made with the taluqdar and therc 
was a subsetUement made, the control of the culn'vatidn rested with the 
proprietary body or the taluqdari whether the tenants held under the pro¬ 
prietary body or under the laiuqdai. He added that on the general question 
id his experfence whit was found in diOerent parts was a very great difier^ 
ence ip what might be called the natural relationa of the tenants to the 
proprietary bodies. In some oasOJ the whole economic life of the village 
depended upon the rents paid by the tenants; this was the case where the 
Landowner was a non'iesident and die land was all let to tenmls \ here it 
wa5 very essi!ntiaL that the tenancy should be protmed. But there were 
also cases, and th^ were thosi which he mostly dealt with, where the cul¬ 
tivation was almost wholly otrried oq by the proprietaj^^d^and Jjiwe 
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was Qulf a comp^dvely small part of the niltifiited by teriants, and 
here tenancy W33 of very subordinate impartaDce^ And in such villages 
where tbe tenants were relations of the pnoprieury bodieSj they often patd 
at the saine rates; while men of olhci dastes paid more^ and cultivators 
from other villages paid full rents. The question of the right pri&dple 
to be applied between owner and tenant had always seemed to him au 
citremely dilheuk one. In the Punjab the matter had been settled two 
years before he pined, and it was only his business to cany out the Act 
In some cases, too, special conditions affected the rents. He remembered 
one Punjab district where the usual rents were so extremely high that it 
would be impossible for a tenant wholly to live on his holding and pay the 
rent What happened was that the pmpuladon was so dense and the pro¬ 
prietary bodies were so numerous that almost all the tenancy land consisted 
of what might be called accommpdatbn land—that is to sayj a man who 
had rtot enough land to cultivate by the labour of his femily and bis own 
oxen would be willing to pay a very large rent for the little additional land, 
which he could cultivate at very little cost to himself. He did not know 
how far that stale of things might apply m Oudb; but if it did, rent^ fixed 
with reference to such a standard might be very oppre^ive. There were 
also cases in which, in comparing the rents of ixicupancy tenants with 
those of tenants at will, it would have to be remembered certain necessary 
works were paid for by the owner in the case of tenants at will, but not in 
the case of occupancy tenants. The main questions he would like to put 
were whether the dissatisfaction of the tenants was as much against the 
village proprietors where they had the power of xnanagcment as agiunst the 
taluqdarsp and whether there was a survival of the feeling of the old 
village communities against the taluqdars^ 

The SEcrtsTa^y (Mr- Staklev P* Rtcut) read the following letter from 
Dr. Pollen; 

igaa. 

“ Dear Mtss ScATCHEim, 

" 1 have just received the rough proof of Mr. Sabonadi&re^s able 
paper on the Tenancy Law of Oadh, and it is dear that the Old Oudh 
Land Question, which has been dealt with more than once by our 
Association, still survives- It would indeed seem Lhoi the amount of 
ignorance on all matters relating to land, which Indian Lawyers and law- 
framers continue to teach ihemselvea, stiU continues most surpri^ng. But 
we all know that the one great and perfectly mteiJigible principle of English 
law is to make business tor itself, and it would almost seem that this 
principle governs Oudh Land Acts, It would appear, however, from 
Licut.'Colonel Faunthorpes reports, that the main grievances of the 
tenants have gone, and that najrana must cease, but that the ryots still 
suOfer from a refusal of receipts forrent paid, and from urmulhodred cesses- 
It is satisfacioiy* to find that the * Eka ^ movement, which owed mneh o 4 
its force to the Ghan^i folly, is now on the wane- As the author of the 
paper points out (and those who have^served in Oudh kndw), the Oudh 
tenonir)- are* os a closs^ a simple and hannfess lot, provided they are left In 
, pf".ce injl*:\iEjmpation of their holdings. The truth iSr as 1 found out in 
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iaquiries about T-JtpOj in Uppor Sind, tbe land was at one time, just as iq 
Ireland, coniinon propettf, and belonged to ibe cultivator, subject to the 
parent of a share m kiad to the chief man of the tribe (afterwaids, 
□fortunately, called ‘ landlord’). When there was a crop the ryot paid ■ 
wf n not he didn’t. And this was the plan that pleased both chief and 
cultirttor It 19 sad to leam from the paper that the landowners, falsaiv 
f<alled, ha« been habitually cheating both the tenants and the taxpayers. 

ut time brings strange re^nges, and I hope undue advantage will not 
Rfjlt ftotn improper esteiision of s/r, or improper ejeetmenls, and that it 
wiU never pay a lando^er to put a low-caste keeper of fowls on the land, 
with eocts and bent, in order to get rid of the tenant and obtain mastery 
over the land. Hoping that there will be a good discussion on the paper 
and With kindest regards to yourself, ' 

*' I am, 

“Vours sincerely, 

. , ''J. Pollen." 

Continuing, Mr. RtcE said that, with reference to what Sir Lionel Jacob 
h^ said, that the tenant is forced to pay for the cost of making the 
i^nels and bridging, he did not know whether people were aware that 
fere was a movemenr on foot at present in India for forming Indian 
Irrigation Societies, of which seven were then in existence. The idea was 
that the villagers should club together and carry om the imgation works 
on the cooperative system instead of by taking the very unpopular 
Government loan or by taking loans from the village moncyien^m 
which diey had been accustomed to do. With refeience to what Sir John 
Cumming bad said, he was inclined to think that the pro-landlord attitude 
of the L^islative Assemblies was a reaction against the pro-tenant views 
of the GovemmeoL Veiy seldom was any sort of consideratioti for the 
landlord heard; the impression always was that the landlord was all right and 
tf tenant had to be protected. It was quite possible that when the new 
decaons had been held the new Assembly would be more pro-tenant than 
before; but that would be taking the Government view, and it was quite 
possible that the new Legislative .Assembly might think that that 
approached too near to *• co-operation/’ 

The LKcrtfREfl, m reply, said that in many cases the original cultivating 
immunities were Etill jn eiisteocci but they had simply been trodden 
do^ into mere cfbvatOTs or proprietors by the taluqdars. Varying cotj- 
diu’ons prevailed in different villages. IVhere there were both tai uqdars and 
iindeT-ptoprietors, undoubtedly the under-proprietors legally were the persons 
who had coDriol of the village, but where the taluqdar was powerful and had 
a representative on the spot who chose to interfere, he thought the under- 
proprietors would usually find that they had a very bad time if they did not 
do things in the way the taluqdar wanted them done. In Bundelkhand 
which Mr. Spencer knew better than he ithe lecturer) did, undoubtedly it' 
was the custbm to treat people of the same oste as the landownem on better 
tertna than peijple of other castes, md he thought there was a distinction 
made in some cases between telants w^io lived in the villagM and those 
who did not With reference to Sir Uoaek Jacob's about ^ 
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making of waiercoursesi he pointed out that the tenant had a Jife-tenancy 
only, and it would be very hard to make him bear the cost of making the 
channels and bridges. In viUogea which were not in a taluqa. and where 
a large proportion of the cultivation was done by the landowners them¬ 
selves, he supposed things would be managed very much as they were in 
Agra, where he had never henid of any difficulty about the making of 
watercourses, and he imagined the practice was the same in the Punjab 
that the people who used the watercourse constructed it aud kept it up. 
In the villages where there was only one set of rights no doubt thii^ 
would go through much os they do in Agra; butin taluqdari villages he Ihflcied 
there might be a good deal of difficulty, and probably the taiuqdars would 
use every means they could to make the icuanls pay fur the cost of Con- 
structioa, and the benefit of that would go to the toltiqdars in an increased 
rent. Keither the Oudh Act of 1886 nor the present Amendment Act 
contained anything on the subject of the responsibility for paying the cost 
of outlets, and be could not femember whether the Canal and 

Drainage Act contained any provision vriib regard to the matter. 

Sir Lionel Jacob pointed out that when the canal was constructed the 
Ufe‘tenant might possibly be an old man, who would haw to saddle himself 
with debt for the construction of the watercourses and bridges, and his son, 
who would only have the tenancy for a short time, would have to bear 
the burden. 

The LECTuaEK ^*cd with Sir Lionel that it was not right that the 
tenant should have to bear the cost, and asked whether the Canal and 
Drainage Act contained any provision about the cost of watercouraea. 

Sir Lionel Jacob replied in the negative and said that the cost was 
in f?n r to be bonne by the owner. He would like to say tbat .Mr. Rice, 
when be talked about the co-operative movement, had rather misunderstood 
him. Somebody had got to pay the money eventually, and what he waa 
saying w*s that it ought to be borne by the mluqdar instead of by the 
tenant at will, and he hoped that the Rent Amendment Act had made 
some piovision for that. 

The Lectuker said that the Amendment Act bad no reference to the 
cost of making canals, although the constrnctiDa of the Sarda Canal had 
been begun. He had not the least doubt tluit this canal would add 
immensely to the prosperity of Oudh. With reference to Mr Tabor's 
question as to whether tenants paying Rs. 50 would have voles, he had not 
read the rules and regulations made under the Act of 1919, as he had been 
informed that they were of a very voluminous nature, but his impression 
was tbat the illiterate Could vote. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Mr. F. M. RrOWN said 
that iUitetacy waa no bar to the voie^ which was couferted on quite a small 
property qualification. Hence a huge propoition of the tenants had been 
enfranchised. Although Sir Denison Ross might not have made a prO' 
found study of laod tenures in Oudh, his altogether exceptional cotnmaud 
in number and range of the Imban* languages must bavl; made him 
thoiDughly familiar with the tcchnitml temAi which appeared in the paper. 
TbeJe wlu»^fc^r't frequently to the meetings of the Association felt 
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hoawired to Kate the Director of the School of Oriental Studies in the 
chairg and hoped to see hijn there a^in. 

1*116 resoIatioD was carried by acclaimtion. 

ChaikhAN, in thaniing the meeting, said he was vetj much obliged 
to Mr. Brown for sairing him from a most embarrassing situation, as be 
came to the ieetute 39 innocent as an unborn babe with regard to the 
mbjcct. From what he had seen of the taJuqdats they seemed very fin* 

* ^ty fifle fdlows; but they seemed to have behaved 

rather badly at times and to have reaped the reward which people of that 
sort usually ha^ that they come off top dag. He did not know quite what 
the " neat election which had been refmed to meant, but it seemed to him 
that if the people in England were more interested in Indian maitera, the 
hour party might have something to say on the subject; but that was 
quite beyond his reaim. He thought the meeting had been a most 
successful one in the matter of promodng discossion, and he could only 
otpress his gratitude to the members for the vote of thanb which they had 
accorded hinj* 

On the motion of the Cmairhan, a hearty vote of thanks (carried by 
acclamation) was accorded the lecturer for his lecture. 

The LECniRta having thanked the meeting, the proceedings terminated 
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IN DO-CHINA: PRESENT CONDITIONS AND 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

Bv Georges Hermann (Chevalier or the 
Legion of Honour) 

Manager, Paris ORice Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

At a time when the attention of all the civilized nations of 
the world is called with particular insistence to the possi¬ 
bilities of developing their own resources and those of their 
colonies, it should be interesting to cast a glance on a 
country which, as a result of its geographical situation, the 
aptitude of its population, and its marvellous natural riches, 
is called upon to play a part of growing importance in the 
economic life of the Far East This country is Indo- 
CKina, one of the finest parts of France’s colonial estate, 
and which, within the short lapse of time during which it 
has been under French rule, has given such satisfactory 
results, that it could be said to have justified all the 
hopes which have been placed in it. 

Organization 

History, —^At the end of the eighteenth century, France 
had already obtained a footing on different points of the 
coast of Indo-China, but the creation of this colonial 
domain, the history of which would be too long to relate, 
actually dates back to the year 1862, when France occupied 
the three provinces of Saigon, Bien-Hoa, and Mytho in 
Cochinchina, which was definitely acquired in iB6y, when 
the three remaining provinces were taken over. In 1863 a 
protectorate was established over Cambodia, and'in 1873 
France occupied Hanoi in Toilkin, There Is do need to 

retrace t^^el1-known,events which brought about the 

« 
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^gning of the Tien-Tsin Treaty of J une, 18S5, under which 
Lhina acknowledged the protectorate of France over 
Annam and Tonkin, Gradually the pirate bands which 
disturbed the peace of the country were dispersed, and in 
1889 the work of pacification was practically completed. 
Since that time, except for a few unimportant incidents, the 
country which nowadays forms the Union Indo-Chinoise 
has enjoyed peace under the liberal rule of France, whose 
authorities, respectful of the religions and customs of the 
native population, have striven to gain a whoie-hearted co* 
opemtion on the part of the latter. That this result may he 
considered as having been achieved is evidenced by the 
fact that during the war Indo-China furnished an important 
contingent of soldiers and anizans who took part in the 
world's struggle. Moreover, the revolutionary tendencies 
which became so violently manifest in other European 
colonies have found little favour amongst the high classes 
of Annam and Tonkin^ 


Political Orcakization, — Nowadays the various 
countries of Indo-China are, from an administrative point 
of view, grouped together under the name of - Utiion- 
I ndo-Cbinoise." 11 includes the colonies of “ Cochinch ina " 
and of “Laos'* and the protectorates of ’‘Cambodia" 
“ Annam,’* and “ Tonkin," to which should be added the 
temtory of Kouang^Tcheou-Wan, leased to France by 
China for a period of 99 years from 1898, 

The Union Indo-Chinoise is administered by a Governor- 
General, assisted by a General Secretary and a High 
Council of Government The Govemor-Geneml is the 
representative of the French Republic, and is invested with 
numerous and far-reaching attributions. One of his duties 
IS to prepare the Budget Bill, which, however, must be 
sanctioned by decree of the French President. 

The Governor-General delegates part of his powers to 
Lieutenant-Governors and residents for the administration 
01 the colonfts and protectories respectively. 

A feature of the polic^ of Fraocf has b«„ jhe main- 
VOL. xvm. • ^ 
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tenancy, so far as possible, of the local adniiaistration as a 
foundation on which to establish her rule. In protectorates 
the rights of the Sovereigns and of the functionaries ap* 
pointed by them are always respected Furthermore, to 
ensure a smooth working of the French and native organi¬ 
sations, native assemblies have been created to be consulted 
on the affairs of the country. 

Geography. — Indo-Chlna covers an area of over 
^75,000 square kilometres—that is, one and a half times 
France's area, with an S-shaped coast of over a, 500 kilo¬ 
metres. This peninsula is divided lengthwise by a chain of 
mountains running from north to south, and separating the 
basins of the rivers Mekong in Cocbinchina and Annam 
and Song-Coi (Fleuverouge) in Tonkin. 

These rivers, which at high water are navigable for a 
large part of their course, serve as a means of access from 
the sea to the interior of the country and the rich provinces 
of Yunnan and Kouang-Si in China, which now can also 
be reached by the Yunnanfou railway from Hanot. 

Roads. —The network of roads in Indo-China is already 
considerable, and there is in particular a goctd road w^hich, 
save for a small portion of about 80 kilometres in Central 
Annam, runs from Lang-Son, on the Chinese Frontier in 
Tonkin, to Battambang in Cambodia, near Siam, $0 that in 
a few years, when bridges or ferry-boats arc established on 
the Mekong and Bassac branch, it will be possible to drive 
in an automobile from China to Siam along the whole coast 
of the peninsula. 

Railroads.— As regards railroads, the lines in operation 
extend over 534 kilometres in Cocbinchina and South 
Annam, 174 in Central Annam. In Tonkin the network 
is more important. The lines which radiate from Hanot 
(pop. 107,000) are the Hanort-Na-Cham line to the 
Chinese frontier (167 kilometres), the Hanol-Vinh-Benihuy 
line (336 kilometres), running along the coast 10 ti southerly 
direction, and finally the. Haiphong- Hanoii'Laokay line 
I3S3 kilometres), built by the cfclony. but operated by the 
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Compagnie Fran^aise des Cherrvins de Fer de I'lndo-Chine 
ei du Yun-Nan, which built also the extension Laokay. 
Yunn^fou, penetrating into Chinese territory. This last 
hue, in the construction of whidi the engineers had to 
overcome the greatest natural obstacles, is now extremely 
prosperous, owing to the importance of the traffic of the rich 
provinces of China* 

Ports. —There are numerous small ports, but there are 
only two so far of real importance : They are Saigon 
{pop. 85,135), in Coehinchina, which, at the mouth of the 
Mekong, and with its imporunt fiuvial port of Choi on 
(pop. 5 26,53 7), is a most convenient outiet for the products 
of the rich provinces of South Coehinchina. Cambodia, and 
South Anow, the other is Hsi-Phong (pop. 74,9,,), i„ 

I onkin, which js on the direct route from Southern China 
to the sea. In 1915 over 4,000 ships, representing a 
tonnage of 2.300,000 metric tons, entered Saigon harbour, 
wher^ the figures for Hai-Phong were about 3,400 ships, 
with 667,600 metric tons, m 191S. Tourane is the port 
of Central Annam, and later on may assume greater import¬ 
ance when better means of communication to distant Laos 
are established over the mountainous regions of Annam, 

Population,^ !ndo-China is, as a whole, sufficiently 
populated, so that its economic development is not likely 
to be hampered by the lack of labour, as is the case in 
many new countries. The whole population exceeds 

II million inhabitants, corresponding to an average of 
^r square kilometre. This appears comparatively 

small r but It should be borne in mind that an enormous 
area of the country is thickly wooded and mountainous, so 
that, while the proportion is only 2 inhabitants per square 
kilometre in the Laos district, lo in Cambodia, 27 in 
An^m it rises to 53 i„ Coehinchina, and 59 b Tonkin • 
m the delta of the Song-Coi it even exceeds 333. 

The tt^nte population, which is mostly French, numbers 
about 3o,ae)0. not including the troops, 'which before the 
war were about ten thouland strong* 
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Rivers. — ^As already indicated, a salleni feature of Indo- 
China is the great number of rivers which irrigate prac¬ 
tically all parts of the country; the largest, the Mekong 
and the Song-Coi, end in wide deltas, which form the 
richest provinces of Indo-China. In Cochinchitia espe¬ 
cially the digging of the canals, which was begun on a 
large scale by the first military chiefs, and which has been 
continued since by the successive Governors, is one of the 
finest achievements which France can boast of having 
accomplished in her colonies; a consequence of the con¬ 
tinuation of this wise policy has been the development of 
the rice production, which has trebled in the course of 
tw’cniy years. 

The conditions of living of the population have been, of 
course, determined by the geographical characteristics of 
the country, and this accounts for the fact that Indo-China 
is primarily a country of intensive rice growing and of 
marine and fluvial fishing. The local consumption of fresh 
fish is enormous, and comes immediately after that of rice, 
which is the staple food of the population. 

Natural Resources. 

Fishing Industry. — In favourable years Indo-China 
exports over jo,ooo metric tons of dried fish and 2,000 
metric tons of fresh fish to neighbouring countries, and to 
Hong-Kong and Singapore especially. As by-products, 
about 3,000 tons of fish glue and oil are shipped from the 
colony yearly. From a commercial point of view, Cam¬ 
bodia, with the big Tonle-Sap Lake, is the main productive 
centre, and it should be mentioned that the renting of the 
fishing licence is an appreciable source of revenue for the 
GovernmenL 

The fishing industry could beyond any doubt be further 
developed if the obsolete methods still used by the natives 
could be gradually replaced by trawling- Though com¬ 
petition may colne from Ja^n, and perhaps, from the 
Philippine Islands, so great is thetdemand from China that 
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this country is likely to remain always a good market for 
the Indo-Chinese production ; at the same time the fish oil 
industrj' could be also intensified, and larger exports would 
be easily absorbed in France or other European countries. 

Cattle, —Before turning to the capital question of rice 
production, we may say a few words of cattle raising. The 
most recent census reported in Indo-China 3,000,000 head 
of cattle (including 1,500,000 buffaloes) and 2,660,000 pigs; 
out of this total there are 1,200,000 oxen and buffaloes in 
Cambodia alone, which, in 1910, was able to export 31,594 
oxen and 15,975 buffaloes to the Philippine Islands (33,000 
oxen and buffaloes in 1911), However, the prospects of a 
great development for cattle raising are as a rule impaired 
by violent epizootics, difficulty of feeding during the dry 
season, and other climatic conditions. 

In recent years an attempt was made to create frozen 
meat and packing industries; two factories were estab* 
lished, one in South Annam, the other in Cambodia. In 
conjunction with this trade, it may be indicated that in 
*9*3 3i*39 tons of raw hides were exported from the 
colony, one-half of which went to France, the other half 
being shipped to China and Hong-Kong, Exports of 
manufactured skins are small (7S3 tons) owing to the im¬ 
perfection of the tanneries; but there is the possibility of a 
great expansion in this line when more modern installations 
attract the production of the Siamese Laos and of Yunnan, 
R*ce.—T he chief source of riches for Indo-China is the 
cultivation of rice, for which the natural lay of the country 
and climatic conditions are most suitable. The rice fields 
now under cultivation cover about 4 million hectares (over 
i,5^rOoo in Cochinchina, 900,000 in Tonkin, and 700,000 
in Cambodia), In 1920 the area sown with rice was 
4,800,000 hectares, but there is still the possibility of 
recuperating about 1.800,000 hectares. The qualities of 
the rices^own, when carefully selected and hulled, compare 
most favourably with the best Burma and 'Java descriptions, 

but owing to the fact th* until recent years the whole rice 

■ 
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manufacturing was in Chinese hands and the methods 
generally defective, the Indo-Chinese varieties were gener¬ 
ally considered as inferior; efforts are made now to have 
selected seeds giving a better yield both in quantity and 
quality. Three or four years ago two important rice 
factories, operating with up-to-date equipment, were estab¬ 
lished in Cochinchina and Tonkin. The native consump¬ 
tion takes up about 3^ million metric tons of rice yearly; 
up to 1913 the production averaged about 4^ miUion 
tons, so that one million tons was available for exports, 
As production has developed, the exports have gone up 
from 250,000 metric tons in 1868 (1,286,804 in 1913) 
to 1,619,715 tons in 1918 \ for 1919 the exports amounted 
to 966,835 tons only. This big decline was due to the 
rise of the Indo-Chinese piaster, which exceeded that of 
the Indian rupee, so that rice importers were induced to 
make their purchases in Burma. These hgures show Indo- 
China to rank immediately after Burma for rice exports ; 
most of these go to China, japan, and the Philippine 
Islands through Hong-Kong. Though competition may 
become keener, the situation of Indo-China in the middle 
of a population of over 500 million of rice-eaters is a 
guarantee of a sure outlet for her suiplus. Besides, in the 
last twenty years export to Europe has been steadily 
increasing, and France under normal conditions is likely to 
become an important customer for her colony. 

Other Cereals.— Another cereal prospers in indo- 
China; this b maize, which until recent years was hardly 
known outside Tonkin; now its cultivation spreads over 
all the regions of the Union Indo-Chinoise, and it seems to 
be well adapted for Cambodia especially. Exports, which 
amounted to only 107 tons in 1904, reached a maximum 
in 1913 with 133,000 tons, and have averaged 54,000 tons 
since. 

Other produce are manioc, arrowroot, sweet potatoes, 
beans and peas, tlje production,of all of which might easily 
be developed in Cochinchina and Tonkin, to lea ve a surplus 
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available for exportation to Europe ; there are also numerous 
fruits^—mangoes, mangosteens, ananas, and letchis — but 
they are mostly consumed in the country, and some years 
would elapse before export could really become importanL 
A first condition would be to have steamers adapted for 
the carriage of tropical fruits. 

Coffee, —Coffee can also be cultivated with success. 
Advantages have been granted to planters in the way of a 
premium paid on exports to counterbalance the abnormal 
value of the local currency. The exports barely attained 
334 metric tons in 1909 they were more than doubled 
in 1919 (534 metric tons). 

Tea,—I ndo-Chinese tea, though inferior in quality to 
China tea, is generally admitted to be quite as good as the 
Ceylon brands, and with some eflforts to improve the culti¬ 
vation and preparation methods, it could be made to com¬ 
pete successfully with English and Chinese teas on the 
French market, which could easily take ail the production. 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, with an annual consump¬ 
tion of 3,000 metric tons, would become also excellent 
customers. 

Sugar, —Sugar-cane growing succeeds in all regions, but 
great improvements are needed to obtain anything like the 
to tons yield per hectare obtained in Java, the present 
yield being scarcely 2 to 3^ tons; however, in view of the 
enormous Chinese market at the very door of the French 
colony, it seems that it would be well worth trying to 
increase the production, which averages only 3,000 tons 
yearly. 

Pepper, —Indo-China is a large producer of pepper 
(4,000 tons yearly during the war); in a certain year 
the exportation exceeded 6,300 tons, one half of which 
went to France, and satisfied the whole metropolitan con¬ 
sumption. utmcg is also an important product, though 
the Indo-Chinese variety meets with comparatively little 
appreciation in European ijiarkets (837 metric tons in 1919). 
Cotton.— Among the textile plants which grow in the 
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colony, particular attention should be given to cotton. 
The production is about 9,000 metric tons yearly, 6,000 
tons coming from Cambodia, and the rest from South 
Annam. There are two kinds of cotton: one, cultivated 
along the banks of the Mekong, which are flooded each 
year, gives a short staple (18 to 22 miltimetres) product, 
which is utilized on special looms; the other kind, grown 
on the high ground called " terres rouges,” of incomparable 
fertility, is a most excellent product, w'ith a long staple 
(28 to 29 millimetresj, comparing favourably with the 
American “good middling.” Since the war a large portion 
of land has been cleared for cultivation, and up to-date 
ginning mills have been installed with American machinery 
at Kompong-Cham in Cambodia; they can produce 80 bales 
of no kilos per 12-hour day. There is another im¬ 
portant ginning factory at Khsah-Kandal, dating back 
to 1891, which is in Chinese hands; it treats about 6,000 
metric tons of raw cotton yearly, producing 300 tons of oil 
and t,6oo tons of oil-cakes. The total area available for 
cotton-growing in Cambodia may be estimated at about two 
million hectares; but one of the difficulties to be overcome 
is the lack of labour, for which the only remedy would 
seem to be immigration of Chinese artisans. 

Silk, —^Silk Is another item of particular present interest 
in view of the keen competition of American and Japanese 
purchasers on the Chinese market, which render the sup¬ 
plying of European manufacturers daily more difficult. 
The silk industry was, needless to say, a fundamental one 
in Indo-Chlna; but the methods applied by the native silk 
producers gave comparatively poor resulm. Owing to 
constant efforts, a material improvement has been achieved 
not only in quantity (i kilo of raw silk for iS kilos of 
cocoons against 26 kilos formerly), but also in the quality, 
which can now be assimilated to the Canton first grade; 
Tonkin pongees are also appreciated. Up to now, the 
major part of tht production, was utilized locally, the 
maximum quantity exported being* loi tons in 1911 ; but 
. it is vOttsidtVfd in colonial < circles that the production. 
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throu^^h pnvate as well as ofiiciat enterprise, could be 
tremendously' increased, for the conditions are extremely 
favourable. There can be no fewer than five silkworm 
crops y^rly. At present the area cultivated in Chinese 
mulberries is 8,000 hectares, with an output of nearly 
4^000,000 kilos of fresh cocoons and 130,000 kilos in raw 
silk for Cochinchina and Cambodia alone; a methodical 
programme is now contemplated through the medium of a 
oom^ny founded by Lyonese producers to bring the pro¬ 
duction to 900,000 kilos of raw silk within ten years. 

Textile Plants.— Other textile plants in Indo-China 
are jute, ramie, hemp, and kapok; plantations of the tree 
from which this raw fibre is obtained could be developed to 
some advantage in Cambodia especially. As much may be 
said of the coconut tree, the present production of coir used 

for the manufacturing of cordage being entirely absorbed in 
the country. 

Rushes, which are extremely abundant in the seaboard 
districts of Tonkin and Cochinchina and other marshy 
districts of the peninsula, are utilized locally for the manu¬ 
facture of mats; these articles are exported to Hong-Kong, 
from where an important portion is re-exported to Europ^ 
under a Chinese label. In the thtckly-populated delta of 
Tonkin there is a local small industry which uses a number 
of other plants—rotins, latania, rice straw, etc.—for the 
manufacture of mats, baskets, furniture, etc. 

Bamboo.—A most interesting use of the bamboo-tree 
is the manufacture of paper pulp. A factory was estab¬ 
lished in 1912 at Vietry, and its yearly output amounts 
to about 3,000 metric tons of excellent wood pulp, part of 
which IS utilized in a paper factory at Dap-Cau. This is 
only a beginning, and there are large possibilities for 
expansion, as the bamboo-trees are found in enormous 
quantities along the banks of the Tonkinese and Cochin- 
chinese st ers and many other regions of the country. 

Until n^w, the soda an<i chloride of lime necessary for 
paper manufacturing hare been imported from Japan; but 
a chemical factory has recently bee‘n erected#iT 
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for the ireatment of salt by electrolysis, and will be able to 
supply the chemicals necessary at a much lower price. 

Other plants providing good material for the paper 
industry are rice and tranh," an indigenous herb growing 
rapidly in all parts of the colony. 

Experiments are being made also with the idea of 
utilizing the pine trees which cover large areas in the 
wooded regions of the interior. 

Essential Oils. —Among vegetable resources should be 
mentioned such oleaginous plants as coconut-trees, sesame, 
ground nuts, ricinus, and soja. In 1914 the exports of 
copra reached 8,100 metric tons; those of castor-oil were 
899 metric tons; soja cakes are excellent as cattle food, 
and find a good market in England. 

Numerous plants are available for the manufacture of 
essential oils and perfumes, such as ckronella, lemon grass, 
ylang-ylang, cajeput, camphrea, cutch, coca, indigo, etc. 
These resources have already been exploited, but not 
nearly to the extent which the possibilities warrant; how¬ 
ever, it should be mentioned that badian, the essential oil 
derived from the fruit of the Chinese anise-tree, shows up 
well among the exports from Tonkin ; these exports 
averaged 98,000 kilos annually for the period. 1909-1915, 
with a maximum of 340,000 kilos in 1915; the chief 
market was Hambuig. 

Tobacco. —Tobacco has been grown in Indo-China for a 
long time for local consumption; the native varieties are, 
however, unsuitable for European taste, and attempts have 
been made with good results to obtain better qualities. 
In 1920 certain quantities were imported into France for 
the Government 

Rub HER. —Last, but not least, in view of the possibilities 
of development which it offers, should be meniioned the 
cultivation of indiarubber trees. Some twenty years ago, 
Indo-China exported a small quantity of indiarubber 
produced by the trees growing in the forests of the interior; 
but the accUmatization of the Hovea has been attempted 
nintc with success,'and now practically all the 
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products exported come from Hevea plantations. The 
development of this industry is shown by the progression 
of exports which from 175 metric tons of indiarubber (wild 
and cultivated) m 1910 went up to 531 in and 2,976 
m igig of cultivated Hevea alone. The abrupt drop in 
the price of the - hard Para" and " Plantation Crepe" on 
the London market put a temporary check on the pro* 
duction. but it is expected that the Indo-Chinese output 
may be brought up to about S,ooo tons yearly some years 
hence, when circumstances warrant. 


Mines and Industries 


CoAi—^^From the point of view of mineral resources, the 
fact of capital importance is the presence of coal in Tonkin. 
There are deposits in central Annam and Laos; but, for 
the lime being, the Tonkin coal mines alone retain our 
interest. The most important are those of Hongai 
(operated by the Society Fran^aise des Charbonnages du 
Tonkin), covering 22,000 hectares in the Bay of Along, at 
25 kilometres from Haiphong, with three centres of ex¬ 
ploitation at Hongai, Hatou, and Campha. The reserves 
are estimated to be 12 billion tons; but there remains a 
long stretch of territory to be prospected. The Hongai 
coal is anthracitous and, as such. Ill-suited for shipping 
requirements. Imports of soft coal from Japan are 
necessary ; but it is hoped that they will be reduced in the 
future, as soft coal mines have recently been discovered in 
Tonkin. Other coal-mining concerns are the “Char¬ 
bonnages de Kcbao,” the " Charbonnages de Dong-Trieu,” 
and the " Anthracites du Tonkin," but the Hongai mio« 
are by far the largest producers. Their output increased 
from 257,000 metric tons in 1908 to 576,000 metric tons in 
1916 (5+4,000 metric tons in 1917). It could be easily 
brought up to 900,000 metric tons and later on to 1,200,000 
tons, if ^he demand justified this development. The out¬ 
put of thgtother mines is ogly 150,000 wns. In 1917 the 
total output of the colofiy wa^ 653.910 tons, out of which 
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313,680 tons were exportedj the chief customers being 
Hong-Kong, the Philippine Islands, and even Japan. 

The im porta nee of coal for the prosperity of the colony 
is emphasized by the presence of important metal mines in 
the vicinity of the coal, thus opening fair prospects for the 
creation of a metallurgical industry. Iron is found in four 
principal districts: (1) That of the Red River (magnetite and 
hematite); (2) that of the Song-Cau (hematite); (3) that of 
the Song'Bang-Giang (magnetite); {4) the Dong-Trieu 
mines riMi* Hongai. Some other mines have also been 
located in Laos, Cambodia, and Annam, but owing to the 
climatic conditions, lack of labour, and of coal, they are less 
interesting for immediate operation. 

Whilst iron represents future prt^pects, zinc is already a 
paying industry. There are rich mines of blende and cala¬ 
mine in the province of Bac Kan in Tonkin : their holding 
in pure metal exceeds 60 per cent.; the annual output 
varies between 30,cxx] and 4^1^^ tons yearly, most of 
which is exported to Europe (production, 48,825 tons in 
1916, and 42,552 tons in 1917; exports, 38,190 ions and 
19,950 tons in the same years respectively). 

Other mineral products are tin and tungsten (at Pia 
Ouac, production 600 tons in antimony and gold 

(Bong Mien—120 kilos gold); manganese ore (pyrolusite) 
is abundant in Tonkin. Graphite is found also at Quang* 
Ngai, whence 7,200 tons were exported in 1919- 

Industries. —This survey of the natural resources of 
indo-China shows the wide possibilities of expansion which 
are opening up for industry there. At present, rice factories 
and distilleries take the first place. The former are found 
practically everywhere; they are generally small and 
operated by obsolete methods. The most important (ten in 
number in 1 9T 3) are those equipped with modem machinery : 
they are owned by Chinese interests, and are established in 
the vicinity of Cholon, near Saigon. In recent years two 
French companies have been .created, the “Society des 
Rizeries d*Extreme Orient” (capital 25,000,000 frs.) and 
. Stzerils^ I ndo-Chi noises.” The rice alcohol which is 
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consumed by the tintive population is manufactured for its 
greater part by the "Society Fran^aise des Distilleries de 
1 Indo-Chine"; the manufacture is under the control of the 
Government There are besides a few smalt distilleries, the 
number of which is tegalty limited, Numerous mining 
concerns are already established in fndoChina, but the 
metallurgical industry is still in its infancy. It should be 
mentioned^ however, that owing to the fact that the engi¬ 
neering industry is already well represented by the Saigon 
Arsenal, the repair workshops of the Messageries FluviaJes. 
the workshops of the Colony Railroads and other private 
concerns, there exists already an important nucleus of 
skilled workmen. 

The limber industr)^ counts a considerable number of 
native works. There are also a few saw mills, wood dis¬ 
tilleries, and two match factories. 

According to official figures, the number of industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural companies Is 74, representing 
a capita] invested of about 256 million francs ; there are, 
besides, 22 important private firms. 

This brief review shows that much remains to be done 
before anything like a rational exploitation of rndo-Chinese 
resources is really begun; but the fact stands out that the 
following products, among many others, offer great business 
possibilities : rice, cotton, silk, bamboo, fisheries, coal, and 
metallurg)^ The country is sufficiently populated to supply 
the labour which, as a rule, is found pliable and adaptable 
to most kinds of occupation. In any case, China is near at 
band, and could supply any amount of excellent labour 

The remarkable possibilities which are thus opening in 
Indo-China have not escaped the attention of the French 
colonial authorities. But whereas, prior to the war, there 
was less necessity to push on the development of the 
colony, the new circumstances bom of the war are making 
it imperative that France shall devote more attention to her 
Far Easteyei.possession, which could procure her a large 
portion of the raw materials (rice, cotton, silk) for which 
she is now dependent upon foreign*markets., 1 , 
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Expansion—Penances, Commerce 

A wide programme has been recently established by the 
French Colonial Minister to equip the colony more fully for 
its part in the world's commercial future. This programme 
involves the construction of 2,322 kilometres of railroad lines, 
and in the first place the completion of the Trans-Indo- 
Chinese railroad (Vinh-Dongha section 300 kilometres, and 
Tourane Saigon section 530 kilometres), then the Cambodia 
railroad from Saigon to Batambang, and the connecting of 
the Tonkin lines with the Chinese railroads; the improve¬ 
ment of the ports of Saigon, Haiphong, Tourane, and 
Kouang-Tcheou-Wan ; the extension and improvement of 
the networks of canals in Cochinchina; draining and irri¬ 
gation works in Tonkin and Cambodia (in the latter region 
7,000,000 hectares of land are barren; 3,000,000 hectares 
are of exceedingly rich soil suitable for rice or cotton grow¬ 
ing) ; the building of dams for protection against the Song- 
Coi hoods in Tonkin; the extension and improvement of 
the roads, etc. 

The funds for this programme will have to be provided 
by means of loans. But the prosperity of the colony is such 
that the increment of charges to be incurred on that ac¬ 
count is likely to be easily borne. It suffices to indicate in 
this respect that, according to official figures, the total funded 
debt of Indo-China in 1920 amounted to 388,643,798 frs,, 
involving the payment of annuities of 18,55®??^ 
the aggregate expenses of the budget represented 
98,830,741 dollars, the annuities necessary for the service 
of the loans corresponded to only 6'26 per cent, of the total 
expenses, computing the piastre at the rate of 3 frs.; but as 
the currency stands at a premium, the present loan charges 
are considerably below this percentage. 

This appreciation of the local currency is not without its 
drawbacks, as, from the point of view of French expansion, 
it prevents the inffow of Freqch*capital which is 3 t necessary 
to regenerate the dorm^t forces df this huge country. 
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The question of the currency has been of paramount 
importance since the war. In 1914 the value of the piastre, 
which contains 24'03 grams of fine silver, was about 2'50 frs.; 
but the appreciation of the value of the silver metal and the 
decline of the fianc were two factors which in conjunction 
with a favourable trade balance caused a tremendous rise 
of the piastre; the latter attained i6’50 frs. (maximum) in 
February, 1920; subsequently there were violent fluctua¬ 
tions, which in consequence of the difficulties they caused in 
the economic life of the country necessitated an action on 
the part of the Government * the latter, rejecting aJE radical 
solutions, such as the creation of a gold standard, a reduc¬ 
tion of the fine silver contained in the coins or the intro¬ 
duction of the franc as monetary unit, determined that the 
piastre notes of the Banque de Tlndo Chine should com¬ 
pulsorily be accepted as legal tender (cours forcd), and that 
the exchange rate with the franc would be fixed from time 
to time by decree- 

A few statistical data will serve to show the development 
of the foreign trade of the "Union Indo-Chinoise" in 
recent years: 

(fn millloD 


Y«n, 

Imports. 

Exports, 

ratal 

1913 

305 

345 

650 

1919 

751 


1,802 

1920 

t.097 


2,278 


Cochinchina accounts for 72'2 per cent, of the total com¬ 
merce ; Tonkin for 24*1 percent.; Annam for 2'5 per cent.; 
Cambodia for i per cent. All the trade of Bambodia and 
South Annam passes through Cochinchina, 

In 1920 the shares of France and of her colonies in the 
commercial exchanges with Indo-China were 20*6 per cent, 
and t‘6 per cent, respectively, Hong-Kong takes the first 
place, even before France. Important commercial transac¬ 
tions are also effected with China, England, Japan, the 
U.S.A.^the Dutch Indies, and British India. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

By Cyril S* Fox, b.sc.. sllm.e., 

qf India 

The great cry which goes up from Indian industrial areas, 
particularly from the coalfields and other mining centres, is 
for better railroad communication and transportation facili¬ 
ties. The lack of railways throughout India has been 
admitted on several occasions. It is significant that the 
Government of India appeared on the London market last 
December in the rdle of borrower to the extent of 
j^io,ooo,ooo at 5^ per cent. The whole of this money, it 
is staled, will be used for the improvement of the existing 
railways in India and in the cotismiction of new lines. 
A good deal of reconnaissance survey work has already 
been accomplished, and the construction of several lines 
has been sanctioned both by private enterprise and by the 
State. 

The East India Railway have surveyed an alignment for 
a new main line. This is to take off near Asansol or 
Dhanbad, and follow the Damuda Valley across the 
Jherria, the Ramgarh-Bokharo, and Kuranpura coalfields 
and over the watershed in the vicinity of the Aurunga and 
Hutar coalfields to the Sone Valley near Daltonganj. The 
line is projected to continue up the Sone Valley, and finally 
link with the present main line at Katni-Merwara in the 
Central Provinces. Such a line would open up a very 
difficult country, in which attractive occurrences of coal, 
iron ore, limestone, bauxite, corundum, and materials suit¬ 
able for building purposes are known ; and, in addition, it 
would tap the agricultural and^ rich forest tjrac^s of the 
Palamau district and the States of^Sirguja, Korea, Chang 
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Bhakar, and Rewa. The East India Railway have also 
sanctioned the survey of an alignment fram Mutar, on the 
Son&'Daitiuda watershed, for loo miles southward to 
Hesla. 1 his line when built will give a southern outlet to 
the Kuranpura coal held companies, and avoid the congested 
area about Asansol and Phan had. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway have surveyed and now 
contemplate the construction of a line from Raipur, in the 
Central Provinces, through the wild Kalahandi country into 
the Madras Presidency, to join their Madras line near 
Vizianagram. In conjunction with this important feeder 
line they contemplate building an up-to-date harbour at 
Vizagapatam. The construction of these two projects will 
be carried out tt^ether. The same railway company have 
also sanctioned the survey of a 65-niile line from near 
Cuttack, up the Mahanadi Valley to the Talchir coalfield. 
This coalfield is being opened up under the management of 
Messrs. Villiers and Co. of Calcutta. Further north, the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway contemplate the westward ex¬ 
tension of their narrow-gauge Pu rulia-Ranchi-Lohardaga 
line. This alignment is to be carried through the 
hill country, south of Netarhat and Rajadera, of western 
Chota-Nagpur, into Sirguja State, and westward across the 
Bisrampur Basin into Korea State. It will finally, after 
crossing the head-waters of the Sone, connect with the 
Bilaspur-Katni branch line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
at Sahdol. The tract of country through which this line 
will pass is so land-locked and difficult that practically all 
transportation is conducted by pack animals. There are at 
least four workable coalfields and other mineral resources in 
this region, to say nothing of the great grain and forest pro¬ 
duce of Sirguja. So important is this area now considered 
that a special officer has been appointed to determine the lines 
of railways which are required for the whole Chota-Nagpur 
region, ^n area which is bounded on the north and east 
by the existing East India Railway, and on the south and 
west by the present line| of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
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Similarly, the coalfields area of the Satpura uplands in the 
Chindwara and adjacent districts, further west, are also 
receiving attention. A reconnaissance survey of the so- 
called Central Coalfields Railway for this tract has been 
sanctioned. 

Numerous other smaller railway surveys and lines have 
been sanctioned in India, in Indian States, and in Burma, 
each with a view to opening up mineral or agricultu^ 
resources or for the purpose of developing industrial 
regions which are at present starved owing to the lack of 
railway facilities. 

The “Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India to enquire into the Administra¬ 
tion and Working of Indian Railways Report, 1920-21 " 
has the following sentence (p. 7) : “ We therefore summar- 
lie extracts from the mass of evidence we have received, 
showing that the failure to meet the needs of the country is 
not temporary and confined to certain places or to certain 
periods, but universal and permaneoL 

•1 

Coal-mining constitutes the most important part of the 
mineral industry of India, About 90 per cenL of the total 
coal production, including all the coking coals, is obtained 
from the so-called Bengal coalfields of the Damuda Valley 
region—Jherria, Raniganj, and Giridih, Owing to these 
fields being fairly close together, any dislocation, due to 
railway congestion or labour, greatly affects the quantity of 
coal exported In 1920 the Indian coal production was 
17,(583,711 tons as against 21,759.729 tons in the previous 
year. This decrease of 25 per cent, was largely due to 
labour troubles. However, there are several other coal¬ 
fields in India, and as there is an eager demand for coal, 
one would have expected the deficiency to be made up 
from the Hyderabad and Central Provinces and other coal¬ 
fields. That this expectation was not fulfilled was due 
largely to want of transport fi^ciUties; in faqt- spal raisings 
have frequently had to be curtailed on this account. The 
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demand for coal is increasing year by year; tbe present 
^fields are not being worked to their full capacity, and, 
in addition, there are several untouched coalfields in the 
north-east (Chattisgarh) corner of the Central Provinces. 

Me^lurgical and other coal and coke consuming works 
are heing erected in India in rapid succession—particularly 
enormous iron and steel works in the neighbourhood of the 
Bengal coalfields. This activity has been the result of the 
discovery of vast quantities of high-grade hematite in the 
tract from Mayurbhang State westward to the Kolhan sub¬ 
division of Singhbhum, and in the bordering States of 
Keonjhir and Bonai Railway extensions from the main 
Bengal-Nagpur railway line have already been constructed, 
and in some cases are to be duplicated. The importance of 
this iron-ore region may be gauged when it is said that 
lx)th the quantity and quality of the ore exceeds that of the 
iron ores of Mesabi, etc., in the Lake Superior region of the 
United States of America. The successful working and 
smelting of the American ores have been entirely due to 
efficient and cheap transportation facilities.* The Tata 
Iron and Steei Company of Jamshedpur have been working 
some time. In 1919-20 their output was estimated at 
50,000 tons of pig iron, 75,000 tons of steel rails, and 
60,000 tons of bars, girders, etc., valued in all at about 
five scores of rupees. It is estimated that this production 
might have been exceeded by from 3 to 5 per cent, if there 
had been an ample supply of railway wagons and no con¬ 
gestion of traffic On the lines. The Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company of Kulti, on the fiarakar River, have also been 
producing pig iron for several years, and during the war 
they undertook the production of ferro-manganese. Lately 
both these companies have extended their works and 
increased their output capacity. There are other newly 
registered companies whose iron and steel works are either 
in coursf of erection or which are very shortly to be built. 

* For each year the l^es are frozen so that large stocks 

o( ore hare had to be accumubted at Pittsburg near the sted works. 
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The Indian Iron and Steel Company are establishing 
works at Hirapur, on the line between Asansol and Adra. 
The plant which is in course of erection is designed for an 
output of 600 tons of pig iron daily. The bi^;est company 
of this kind is, however, the United Steel Corporation of 
Asia, Limited. They are to build works at Manoharpur on 
the main Bengal-Nagpur Railway, in Western Singhbbum. 
A new railway will be built northwards through Hesla to 
the Kuranpura coalheJds. The projected works will at 
first annually produce 300,000 tons of pig iron and 
200,000 tons of finished steel. This output is later to be 
increased to 700,000 tons of pig iron, and 450,000 tons ol 
hnished steel. The erection of the works will be carried 
out in three stages, and will require the supply of rolling 
stock on the following scale: 

First stage: 492 wagons and 9 locomotives. 

Second stage: 4»ii3 wagons and 74 locomotives. 

Third stage: 7*723 wagons and 139 locomotives. 

It is natural that with all these schemes in a producing 
condition India will be a very serious competitor indeed in 
the markets bordering the Indian Ocean. Further, with 
such developments taking place, the establishment of works 
for the manufacture of finished goods, hardware, machinery, 
etc., will follow. Already various works of this kind have 
been erected at Jamshedpur. 

For many years India has been exporting her minerals 
under very disadvantageous conditions ; there is, therefore, 
the immediate prospect of her being able to use these 
valuable materials and export only finished manufactured 
articles, thereby becoming an important factor in the 
Eastern markets. 

In view of the publicity given to Indian affairs of late, 
particularly to the state of unrest, it does appear curious 
that such great enterprises are being launched by firms long 
familiar with Indian trade and respected fo^bqir business 
sagacity, 11 is not too much to s^y that with better trans- 
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portation facilities^ far better than can be hoped for for 
some time, India's speed of development would be more 
rapid than it is* Like other countries, India has been hit 
by the widespread economic depression; like most indus¬ 
tries, her trade has had to face labour troubles; and on 
top of this she has been worried by the bewildering 
ductuations of the rupee exchange. Nevertheless, there is 
a great desire to press on to the goal of solid commercial 
enterprise. This requires money, not in lakhs or crores, 
but in hundreds of crores of rupees. If this money can be 
produced and utilized in the establishment of railways and 
the development of industries the future prosperity of India 
is assured. Something is being done now. The recom* 
mendations of the Railway Committee have been approved 
by the Government of India, and an expenditure of 150 
crores of rupees (^100,000,000) is to be devoted to Indian 
railways during the next five years. The first 30 crores 
of rupees have been allocated as follonra t half for the 
duplication of existing lines, remodelling station yards, 
strengthening bridges, and the opening up of lines to 
certain coal areas; the other half will be devoted to rolling- 
stock—half of this for passenger carriages, and the re¬ 
mainder equally for locomotives and goods wagons. 

These are beginnings in a big way, but the Indian 
resources will repay a far bi^er outlay on railways, if only 
the work can be carried out with great expedition. 
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THE SUITABJLITV OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN¬ 
MENT TO THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF 
EASTERN PEOPLES 

By William Sadkders 
Ill 

It is always dangerous to generalize on questions of politics 
and economics, and never more so than when one is dealing 
with the East, If we take the case of India alone, with its 
population of 3i5,ooo,cxx) souls, with its vast differences 
and varieties of race, religion, language, and climate, the 
difficulties in the way of forming a just estimate on any 
aspect of the question in a work short of a treatise of 
encydopsedic character and dimensions seem almost in¬ 
superable. Yet, from the very nature of the case, it is 
scarcely possible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions, 
even in the most detailed work, without making some such 
generalizations as will focus the matter into a picture 
capable of being grasped by one. if not at a glance, at least 
wnthout having to strain one’s visual faculties to any un¬ 
reasonable extenL In dealing with the East, also, it should 
never be forgotten that one must think tn terms of conti¬ 
nents in order to obtain a just, complete, and balanced 
view of the subjecL The national idea not only fades into 
insignificance, but becomes absolutely impossible, when such 
enormous political entities as Siberia, China, India, or even 
Turkey in Asia, are under consideration. Of course, the 
objection may be raised, Why should it be necessary for 
such unwieldy Empires to be bound up into single entities 
at all ? The answer to this varies with each particular 
case, but, as a general rule, if Is more or les?^g£ographical 
or ethnological considerations which underlie the fact, and 
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the historical point of view must likewise never be entirely 
lost sight of. This is particularly the case with I ndia and 
China, and white, in regard to each of these great Empires, 
good reasons may be submitted for the existence of in¬ 
dependent component nationalities, yet it is questionable 
whether their continued survival could be secured apart 
from the existence of the greater confederation of which 
they each form a constituent part. But to keep them 
together some binding force is essential. And the only 
possible effective bond for an Has tern Empire, as will 
presently be shown, is the consolidating power of an over¬ 
ruling despotism. It may be mild or it may be strong, 
it may be laid down upon constitutional lines, it may be 
insidiously bureaucratic, or it may be harshly autocratic, 
but a despotism it must be. A fatal simplicity if you will, 
but as history has shown throughout the ages, the despotic 
idea has ever been, and remains to-day, a simple necessity 
in the political conditions of Oriental peoples. 

The first great element in the organkadon of Eastern 
Empires which necessitates the existence of, at the least, a 
strong but just and benevolent despotism, and which 
renders them quite unsuited for the reception of the 
principles and methods of Representative Government, is 
the extensive prevalence of the caste system and of racial 
antagonisms amongst the various petty nationalities and 
tribes of which they are compounded. 

According to Mr. Ardraser Sorabjee N. Wadia, m.a., 
India never has been, and never can be, a united nation, 
and all the elements for the creation of a really self-governing 
community are wanting there. This deliberately expressed 
opinion of an educated Indian is amply conhrmed by every 
political thinker or investigator who has ever devoted a 
single hour’s consideration to the adaiis of the East It 
must not be supposed, however, that the average educated 
Orientabis unfit for the effective performance of an adminis¬ 
trative ofiicc^'iq.nd, in point of fact, every*office in the legis¬ 
lative structure of our• Indian Empire Is now open to 
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Indians, who. as a general rule, perform their duties in a 
manner both creditable to themselves and beneficial to the 
Empire, 

It might, on the other hand, not be impossible in separate, 
simple, tribal entities to administer their internal affairs 
according to the principles of Representative Government, 
but, for the reasons already given, modern methods are 
altogether out of the question, A primitive system, similar 
to the ancient Anglo-Saxon polity of village communities, 
and the wider scheme of hundred-moots, shire-moots, and 
Witenagemots, might be possible over areas limited in 
extent, and could not fail to prove advantageous as training- 
schools, fitting the people for the reception of a more 
extended and more complex system at some future date. 
Such conditions are, in point of fact, not unknown in some 
parts of the East, but the general political conditions pre¬ 
vailing throughout the Orient at the present day render it 
highly improbable for any measure of a more intricate 
character to attain even the smallest degree of success. 
The better a Government, the more consolidated must the 
nation under it become. Now, it cannot be too often 
repeated there can be no question that a reasonable system 
of Representative Government is, under a good constitution, 
the best possible arrangement for the ruling of peoples that 
the ingenuity of man has yet succeeded in devising. But, 
as John Stuart Mill points out " political machinery does 
not act of itself. As it is first made, so it has to be worked, 
by men, and even by ordinary men. It needs, not their 
simple acquiescence, but their active participation, and 
must be adjusted to the capacities and qualities of such men 
as are available." For its adequate and complete effectua¬ 
tion three conditions, which have already been dealt with, 
and need not be further amplified here, are imposed; and 
it is only necessary to state, in connection with the present 
argument, that ’* active participation " in the above«entence 
implies not only the actual doingof all that mf»i^bl;-oecessary 
to secure the smooth running of the machine, but it likewise 
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connotes the subordination or elimination of any element 
that might lend to prevent or retard its prepress. And 
unless the constituent members of any representative body 
are all prepared to subordinate the doubtful advantage of 
securing individual triumphs or intrinsic gains over the 
other members of the body—triumphs and gains which 
could only be obtained at the general expense of the greater 
confederation of which they form each a part—they are not 
only failing to consolidate the nation or Empire, as the case 
may be, but are actually wakening it, and laying it open to 
attack and probable subjugation by some neighbouring 
despotism. To such a community Representative Govern¬ 
ment would be, not only not a blessing, but a positive curse, 
and a danger to the national and individual peace of the 
district And India, typical in this respect of the entire 
Eastern political system, once more, with the possible but 
problematical exception of Japan, is the outstanding example 
of this state of afifairs. 

IV 

This brings us to the consideration of another great 
reason why the principles and methods of Representative 
Government can never, under the present systems, be 
regarded as suitable to the political conditions of Eastern 
peoples. The reason is, in fact, a dual one, but because of 
the bearing each part exercises upon the other it may, and 
ought to, be treated as a single and correlated fact. This 
reason—the extreme poverty and illiteracyof the great bulk 
of Eastern peoples—is, perhaps, the most cogent of all, and 
requires only the very briefest consideration. 

The first and chief necessity of a perfect system or 
Representative Government is a high standard of ethical 
rectitude and moral integrity inherent in the people them¬ 
selves, governed as well as governors. The very basis of 
the system is the general possession of moral independence 
and an abfij^jf on the part of jjlectors to rise superior to the 
temptations of every fcftrm of allutjng but sordid corruption. 
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But ate Eastern peoples capable of attaining to such an 
ideal of ethical purity? It is a trite and accurate saying 
that human nature is the same all the world over, and in 
countries even where the social and economic welfare of 
the masses is exalted and comparatively secure frequent 
political scandab are not uncommon. There are few men 
so wealthy that they have no further desire to increase their 
store of gold, and unless their political monitors have taken 
care to imbue them well with the ethical aspect of the 
question, the danger of a people’s succumbing to the 
temptation of corrupt practices, especially if the tempter 
carries in bis hand a golden inducement to sin, is indeed 
not only great, but exceedingly difficult to resist. A vote, 
in the eyes of the poor and ignorant, is such a little thing— 
and what does it matter, alter all, which way it goes ?— 
while a sovere^n is not earned so easily every day, and is 
not to be regarded by any means lightly when it does 
come along. An Independent investigation throughout the 
most advanced electorate, even in this enlightened country, 
will show that similar lines of argument are not so un¬ 
common as one would imagine. And when one finds such 
a state of affairs in a country where work is generally 
plentiful and wages good, where the most unfortunate are, 
comparatively speaking, not badly housed and fed, where 
education is free, and on the whole passably excellent, and 
where the moral standard in politics is admitted to be 
tolerably high, what can one possibly expect among peoples 
who have bad no political training whatever, w’hose poverty 
is at the very uttermost limit of abjectivity, whose ignor¬ 
ance and illiteracy are proverbial, and the bane of whose 
existence is the constant dread of alien or official inter¬ 
ference ? 

Such a people are no more fit to exercise the privileges 
and rights of seif-govemment than are a dock of sheep or 
a herd of buffaloes. Ignorance is the natural concomitant 
of poverty, so that the real root of the matter/Ereconomic. 
It is not sufficient merely to make rsducation free, for that 
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can have no practical effect so long as the labour of the 
child is necessary to enable the parent to eke out barely 
a living wage. Thus, it is evident that not only corruption, 
but a fatal ignorance as well, is the natural and only possible 
outcome of such poverty as one constantly encounters 
among the great bulk of Eastern peoples. So long as such 
economic conditions prevail it is hopeless to expect any 
improvement in the political status of the people, for to 
appreciate the mere fundamentals of Representative 
Government, and to understand the most elementary 
working of the system, a considerably greater amount of 
knowledge is required than is possessed by the average 
Indian, Chinaman, Mongolian, or Turk. And that know- 
lalge, as we have seen, can only come with an improve¬ 
ment in the economic conditions of the respective countries. 
How that is to he effected is a matter that lies without the 
scope of this essay, but so far as one may judge from a 
mere hasty and passing glance it can only come from above, 
and thus, by placing the masses under greater obligations 
to their masters, riveting the bonds of despotism more 
firmly and securely than ever. 

V 

Still another factor which at present militates largely 
against the principles and methods of Representative 
Government being found adaptable to the needs and 
capacities of Eastern peoples is the wide superficial area of 
natural electoral districts with the usually thinly populated 
nature of the country. While the natives of Western 
Europe are mostly urban in character, Eastern peoples are 
chiefiy pastoral or agricultural, living in hamlets and villages 
remotely distant from each other. They enjoy very little 
and very infrequent intercommunication with each other, 
and what outlook they have upon life m general, and 
human ^ activities in particuiar, is of the very narrowest 
possible dcrqription. On, account al^b of their extreme 
poverty, to which detaihid reference has already been made, 
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ihe suffrage would require to be either an extremely low 
one or a complete manhood one ; otherwise* hundreds of 
these villages would be utterly disfranchised. That is one 
difficulty, but even greater obstacles would lie in the 
problem of how to educate the electors in regard to the 
political questions of the hour* even if they were willing to 
learn or capable of assimilating the knowledge when it was 
put before them, and in the further problem of how to get 
the electors to a voting-booth in order that they might 
effectuate their privileges. Even if the Anglo-Saxon 
system of general assemblies and voting by show of hands 
were resorted to, it would mean bringing eligible members 
from enormous distances to attend such assemblies. No 
man could leave his helds or his cattle for the length of 
time necessar)' to travel to the assembly and back in the 
present prevailing economic condition of Eastern countries, 
and, of course, it is only the barest fraction of the popula¬ 
tions who would take a sufficient interest in politics to make 
them wish to do so. 

VI 

For the proper and adequate working of a system ol 
Representative Government it is necessary that the people 
for whom it is intended should be a race of open-minded, 
honest, and public-spirited individuals, a race in whom the 
general standard of intelligence is comparatively high, 
whose outlook upon men and matters is serious, and whose 
points of view are disinterested and patriotic. They must 
be self-reliant, and have acquired some habits of and 
training in legislative practice and political thought. Above 
all, their moral and ethical bearing must be above reproach, 
it is only by men of the deepest integrity, and possessing 
the keenest sense of w*hai is right. Just, and equitable in 
their public and private dealings, that the principles of 
Representative Government will ever find their ^utmost 
justification and fulfil their highes,t destiny, Rpp#esentative 
Government is a system which, wjjhatever its origin, has 
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grown up and attained its completcst development in the 
WesL It is thus very considerably a reflection of the 
peculiar genius of Western peoples. The methods by 
which its application is effected likewise contain a large 
measure of the spirit of the West. Here it is bred in the 
bone and nurtured in the flesh of all of us. We find it 
difficult to think or act politically otherwise than m terms 
of Representative Government. And it is not in our public 
affairs alone that we have employed the principle, but we 
have carried it into our business and domesuc relationships 
to an extent possible only amongst a people as practical as 
we British are. There is scarcely a trade or institution in 
the country which does not employ it in some shape or 
form; and whether we propose petitioning Parliament, 
building a church, making a presentation, or attending a 
funeral, in any dual or corporate capacity, the procedure 
is the same—reptesentation according to the principles and 
methods now under di sc u s sion. 

To the Oriental, however, whose political tenets are 
bound up in the simple formula that might is right,*' the 
idea of Representative Government is incomprehensible. 
It is too complex for his simple and unlogical mind. He 
has been brought up in the school of obedience, and he 
would no more dream of asserting his opinions against 
those of his Caliph or Sultan than he would of setting 
himself up in opposition to the gods of his religion. The 
character of Eastern peoples, estimable though in many 
respects it undoubtedly is, is widely diflereot from that ol 
the people of the West. Their caste and religion prevent 
them acquiring an attitude of open-mindedness, for example; 
and no one who has any knowledge of the prevailing 
political conditions could honestly accuse them of ever 
having shown any degree of pubHc*spiri ted ness or of being 
possessed of any measure of political culture. The prin 
ciples |nd methods of Representative Government, more¬ 
over, are entirely alien to the deep-rooted sentiments and 
traditions wh'tch they t^ave in'herited from countless genera- 
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tions of bovine ancestors, and they have a profound dislike 
for, and suspicion of, all kinds of innovations. True, there 
have been many so-called revolutions in Oriental countries, 
but the people themselves have never taken any active 
part in them. Such upheavals have really amounted to 
nothing more drastic than a turbulent change of dynasty, or 
the substitution of some masterful dictator for a bloated old 
autocrat whom luxury and self-indulgence has rendered 
decadent and effete. Even where the principles and 
methods of Representative Government are found in the 
East, it is only in very small, restricted, and isolated areas, 
and there they are probably only survivals of a very early 
custom of the Aryan race, in which the present system, so 
characteristic of Western peoples, may have also had its 
origin. But what is particularly certain is the fact that the 
present political conditions absolutely preclude the possi¬ 
bility of the system extending beyond these bare restricted 
areas. W^hat the future may hold for the peoples of the 
East it is very difficult to foresee ; but it may be said, 
in the words of Yuan Shih-kai, quoted in a recent volume 
on “The Court of Peking,” that " the best hope ties, not in 
a sudden revolutionary destruction of the old order, but in 
slow, steady growth by educative processes, which shall 
enable the nation to adapt itself gradually to its changed 
environment.” These words, although specially applied to 
China, may be referred with equal force to the rest of the 
Orient as well, and they may fitly be allowed to conclude, 
with the promise they hold, such an investigation as this. 
And at present nothing is more certain than the Fact with 
the statement of which the second part of this essay opened, 
and with its repetition it must end—that under the pre¬ 
vailing political conditions the principles and methods of 
Representative Government are quite unsuited to the 
political needs and aspirations of Eastern peoples, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHINESE COOLIE 

By a. NEVtLLE J. Whymant, pk.d, 
Ueatenant of the OhtTt^s^ Labour Corps in Frattcey 

Many eminent scholars have written on China and things 
Chinese, but mostly their efforts have been directed towards 
the upper classes—their attention has been claimed by the 
niandarins, by the high officials. This is perhaps the first 
occasion on which it is claimed that the key to the psychology 
of the Chinese race is to be found in the examination of the 
nature of the humble coolie. For the coolie contains in himself 
all the characteristics of the nation in general. 

Whatever may be said for or against tbe Chmaman, he is 
certainly primarily a puaxle. He is a mosaic of bizarre pieces, 
capable of infinite adaptabdity, while yet preserving his indi¬ 
viduality. WTiile yet being profoundly nationai, his ability to 
the end of self-adjustment makes him pre-eminently inter¬ 
national. To his varied nature nothing comes amiss, and he 
encounters new sensations and records his feelings thereon with 
the enthusiasm of the explorer breaking virgin soil. His primi¬ 
tive clan instincts are perhaps the strongest to be discovered 
anywhere, and still his devotion to one of another race who 
studies and knows him well is yet almost as strong. So far as 
book-learning is concerned he b practically unlettered, but he 
has a fuU share of that real wisdom which in life and work b the 
more valuable. 

To come from the general to the particular, I propose to 
divide my paper into the foUowing subdivbions : 

(fl) Pride of Race. 

(h) Histrionic Ability, 
f (e) Simplicity of Outlook. 

* (d) Duality of Personality. 

(e) R^ignation and Fatalism. 


* 
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(/) Clanship and Fiddity. 

(g) Emotional Phases. 

(ft) Predilections. 

(i) Ambitions, 

(a) Of all the outstanding characteristics of the coolie, Pride 
of Race is undoubtedly the first. It needs not the deep 
classical training of the University to impress upon him the fact 
that his ancestry is a long and glorious one. The reverence 
toward the long line of the departed displayed by his parents 
m the home life early arouses in him a realization of the funda¬ 
mentals underlying ancestor-worship. In later life it becomes 
for him a perplexing fact that foreigners are quite content to 
remain barbarians and do not try to emulate the great ones of 
the Middle Kingdom. And yet the coolie is not above copy¬ 
ing those fashions and points of Western conduct which ap|^al 
to his sense of the desirable or proper. Chiefly this plagiarism 
takes the form of clothing the two extremities in Western 
fashion. Whfle retaining his own native garb, he will consider 
himself the last word in smartness if he can boast a new pair of 
boots and a foreign hat. A neatly rnended and quite efficient 
pair of boots arouses no enthusiasm whatever—they must be 
new, and the happiest and proudest coolie 1 ever met was one 
who had spent six months* pay on hats and caps, purchased as 
opportunity offered when we were near a town. Every kind of 
headgear from the gay Hamburg of the boulevardier to the 
ordinary doth cap of the enand-boy made its appearance on 
our coolie's bead according to the occasion, and on the day of 
the Dragon Festival he appeared in all the glory of an Apache 
hat, wide-brimmed and complete with flowing plumes 1 In 
this he sees nothing incongruous : he is a Chinese, and he fully 
realizes that his fellows are all over the world, and to his mmd a 
Chinese can do no wrong. One has merely to mention another 
race in comparison with the Chinese to find the fires of national 
pride still burning beneath the placid exterior. As an interest¬ 
ing sidelight on the coolie’s appredadon of the West, 1 trans¬ 
late the following conversation which took place in fhe com¬ 
pound one evening behind the.lines, with the sfiufld of distant 
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firing as an accompaniment: ** These guns and aeroplanes are 
wonderful things. I have not seen an aeroplane in China." 
“ No ; you cannot see what you hit when you fire a big gun 
like that. There is a devil in it that travels many miles and 
then fcflls.*' A third broke in with these words : “ I don’t tike 
these things at all. One might kill the wrong people, not 
seeing." " Still, they are wonderful, all the same," said the 
first. "I should like to know about them." “No,*’ said 
another; " don't you see, these foreigners have to work with 
the devil to make wonders like that, and nobody lives long with 
the devils. Because we appease the devils with our ceremonies 
and presents we are much happier than other people. I’m 
glad I’m a Chinaman." 

The Chinese, moreover, have a belief that they are pre¬ 
destined to continue as a race to the end of time, even as they 
believe they began with it—that never was there a time when 
there was no Chinese race, A Westerner may not consider the 
Chinese, and least of all one so generally despised as a Chinese 
coolie, qualified to judge members of other races. Neverthe¬ 
less, the utterances of a cooHe on the Japanese, the French, 
the Americans, Germans, and other races, show a deep insight 
into human nature. My notes made amongst the coolies con¬ 
tain statements concerning all of these races; some of them, 
however, it is politic to suppress. The native’s pride of race 
causes him to base all his judgments on the, to him, axiomatic 
truth that the Chinese nation is pre-eminently the greatest. 
But this racial pride is not to be confused with what we know as 
patriotism—^that is to the Chinese mind a thing apart, though 
also of great importance. The division between these two is 
something the Western mind fails to appreciate to anything 
like the same degree as the Celestial. The persistent cere¬ 
monial of thousands of years and the deep ingrained con¬ 
servatism of the race as a whole seems to have bred in the bone 
of the native a deep conviction that when one member is dis¬ 
graced the insult strikes to the very root of The whole nation. 
Thus is etplained the solidarity of the Chinese under oppressbn 
or upon aggression from outside*. 

voi* xviii. * . I Ti 
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(&) HisiTwmc i4biJiey —Those who have had occasion to 
observe coolies during their leisure moments must have been 
stmck by the infinite variety of postures assumed. In point of 
fact, the Chinaman considers himself an actor of no mean 
ability, and his confidence in himself is not misplaced, since he 
readUy assume any r 61 e which pleases him. The Chinese 
as a whole are an imaginative race, and the coolie is never so 
happy as when acting a part. Although his estate is low, yet 
in imagination he enjoys the rank of a mandarin or hears the 


plaudits acclaiming his actor's merit. 

The prominent native festivals were always rdigiously 
observed as holidays in the Labour Corps, and entertainments 
arranged by the officers were given. The coUaboratiori of the 
coolies was invited, and there were not lacking those who 
promised to perform in someway or other, to the amusement of 
the lazy onlookers. Some paired ofi for exhibitions of wrestling, 
and it was indeed strange to see two coolies, very lightly clad 
indeed, proceeding to the tussle with all the grossly exaggerated 
gestures and posturings of the professional wrestler. Some 
again obtained by means mysterious enough chalks, dyes and 
grease-paints, and made themselves up to look as fierce and 
repellent as the central figure of a Chinese stage-scene. They 
played at being doctor, fortune-teller, priest and magistrate, 
and all with an air of deadly seriousness which amused and yet 
carried conviction. It was obvious that as long as the per¬ 
formance lasted the participants were tasting the joys of another 


station of life, far removed from their common lot. 

And this histrionic ability is not merely brought into play on 
such happy and light-hearted occasions. Those who have 
seen the Chinese as witness, as prisoner or as advocate will 
know that here, subconsciously often, comes into existence that 
power to assume a rflle at will. It has indeed frequently hap¬ 
pened that the general conduct of a Chinese has been more per¬ 
suasive and convincing than his tongue. 

Passing now to (c) 5 i»*piicify of Otiilooh, we happen again 
on a curious contradiction of terms. Admitting thdt the vul¬ 
garism *'as mischievous as a waggon-load df monkeys" so 
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often appUed to the Celestial has in it a great deal of truth, yet 
the general run of Chinese have very simple ideas on life and 
its various activities. Their passivity, their calmness under 
stress of embittering circumstances, their easy valuation of 
fife, and cairn acceptance of the phenomena of Nature in 
general, point to the possession of a nature childlike in its sim¬ 
plicity. To a people accustomed to monstrous tragedies like 
the overflowing of the Yang^tse Kiang, with its accompanying 
slaughter; again, accustomed to droughts reducing millions to 
a state worse than death itself, such things as life and death 
assume an importance of far less significance than is the case 
with us. It is, perhaps, not surprising, considering all the 
circumstarrces which have moulded the Chinese temperament, 
to find that the Chinese philosophy of daily life is of a carpe 
diem nature. The moral division of the Far Eastern tempera¬ 
ment is not so dearly defined as it might be. That which 
serves the purpose of the moment is most likely instinctively to 
be adopted to the exdusion of moral considerations calculated 
to prejudice the issue. There is no need, therefore, to 
differentiate between a white or any other kind of lie, since 
useless falsehoods find no favour with the Oriental. In my 
duties as interpreter I frequently found that the question of 
mendacity was a relative one, and only that lie which was likely 
to serve its purpose was persisted in. One reason for this is 
that the Chinese hates to be beaten in argument, and will thus 
hold his ground in any case. The simplicity of the native view¬ 
point may again be illustrated by the fact that he asks only that 
his side of the case may be heard fully before punishment is 
meted out to him. Often from the labyrinth of words and 
subtle arguments with which his Western judges have been 
regaled nothing definitely relevant may emerge, or, if relevancy 
is found, then there is nothing extenuating. But above all is 
it necessary, if he is to fee] that justice has been done, to hear 
him out to the last syllable. The coolie is then convinced that 
his words have had their due weight and he has faded, and he 
takes his punishment like a man. The Chinese varlquished 
have an admiraflon for the victdr that is whole-hearted and 
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sincere. Cases there are, of course, where he feels that he 
been most unjustly' treated, and be will act accordingly. Herein 
enters (d) Dimi% of FersojteUty. But feelings, outraged or 
otherwise, must go very deep for that terrible vengeance of the 
Chinese to show itself. Where it is felt that personal animosity 
or race questions enter there Is indeed a bitterness that beggars 
description. One such case occurs to my mind. An officer 
who despised the race from highest to lowest made a target of 
one particularly inofienslve but unhandsome cooUe. This was 
naturally resented, not merely by the man in question, but by 
all the coolies generally. A peculiarly Chinese transgression 
had taken place in the company, and this coolie was nominated 
as the prime mover. Never before had he shown spirit even 
before his fellows, being a quiet, easygoing, happily natured 
worker. But from the first, suspectmg the instigator, the 
coolie displayed another side to his nature; he became aggres¬ 
sive, abusive, and openly mutinous where this officer was con¬ 
cerned, Terrible curses streamed from his Ups whenever he 
encountered the latter. On the day of the court of inquiry, 
when he, his witnesses, and advocates were lined up outside the 
orderly-room, and the prosecuting officer passed within, a 
perfect tornado of abuse in English came from the prisoner 1 
Later I discovered from conversation in the compound that he 
had been saving up every vile word used by N.C.O. s or drivers 
in difficulties with their horses, and had memorized them as a 
monologue for some such occasion as this. 

(c) The Chinese at heart are fatalists, and their attitude of 
resignation saves for them much nervous energy , so freely dis¬ 
sipated by Western peoples. Time is a matter of Uttle moment 
in the Far East, and life is as uncertain as prosperity. An 
examination of the historical records of China shows long 
periods of oppression, and not for long at a time has the man- 
darinate of that empire been guiltless of gross eictortion and 
injustice. So far from the law being hailed as the guardian of 
the poor and ill-used, it has passed into proverbial wisdom as 
something to be aw>lded like the plague. Hence tne Chinese 
leave litigation sevetely alone, preferring rather to 
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under injustice than to enforce their rights against such heavy 
odds. Thus, had not the moral teaching and cosmogony of 
the Chinese tended to emphasize the predestination of things, 
the manner of events and long custom must have of itself 
brought about this effect. So long as the average native can 
manage by ever so narrow a margin to live and have a little 
leisure for his dreams, he is content not to struggle and to accept 
his hardships as inevitable. Nor was it advisable to strive to 
attain high office, for those above delegated their duties, 
burdens, and censures to you, while those below were plotting 
and conniving at your doa-nfafl , that they might fill your vacated 
seat. The severity of the punishments enumerated in the old- 
time penal code brought an indifference to pain and suffering 
that is the wonder of the outside world. Stimulus and 
enthusiasm were thus alike to be avoided ; better be content 
with the present than strive after an unknown which conceivably 
hid greater evDs than those of which they knew. Not so much 
was it laziness which prevented their striving as a nature 
exemplifying the famous dictum of Horace : " No one desires 
the unknown," 

if) Something has been already said as to the Clanship and 
Fidelity of the Chinese, It is common knowledge that the 
early Chinese were clearly divided into actual clans, and that 
well-defined laws were drawn up as to blood-relationships and 
mamage. There seems to have been an unerring instinct at 
work in this connection, and under stress of historical circum¬ 
stance the whole empire became a famfly under the Emperor— 
himself the Son of Heaven—each clan a subdivision of the great 
family. In the “Great Learning," one of the Four Books, 
there is a luminous passage showing how the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the empire depend upon the Individual himself, so that 
each per.sonaIIy is brought to realize his tremendous responsi¬ 
bility to the State. And through the years a new idea is bom 
—an idea that not merely is it one’s duty, but a lovable service, 
so to behave that the benefaction visits the State. So deeply 
rooted is this idea that it is frequently employed between natives 
and foreigners. ' The native is effect a psychologist_not, 
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perhaps, academically so qualified, but is, by virtue of Ws 
instinct and his accumulated experience, competent to appraise 
those who come in his path. Once the affection is fixed, there 
it remains; it is a case of fidelity difficult to parallel. The 
Hebrews and the ancient Greeks and Romans quote examples 
of marvellous friendships, but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that modem Chinese friendships are of a more enduring nat^ 
than any known in the West. The swearing of friendship is a 
ritual, the preservation of it essential , and through all kinds of 
troubles and difficulties it will hold fast. 

(g) Emotiofuti Phases ^—Contrary to general opinion, the 
Chinese is an essentially emotional being. His outward bear¬ 
ing has tended to obscure his real feelings, and his calm, suUen 
demeanour under cruel torture has hidden his innate sensitive¬ 
ness. One has only to consider the importance given to the 
idea of ^'losing face” to understand that the Chinaman hides 
more than he shows. 

A case comes to mind of a coolie who was deemed by the 
Commanding Officer of his company intractable. He had not 
only pleaded "sick” on three successive mornings, but had 
refused food (a most incredible happening). 1 was asked to 
interrogate him, and found that he was mourning the loss of 
his mother. On Inquiry of the native interpreter, I discovered 
that no letter bearing such news had arrived. 1 chaUenged the 
coolie, who, however, persisted in stating that he had had news 
of hb mother’s death. Two days later a letter addressed to 
this coolie was delivered at the camp, in which was communi¬ 
cated the death of his mother. The coolie was inconsolable, 
and three days later he hanged himself in a latrine. Thus b a 
curious sidelight thrown on the emotional nature of the Chinese. 

Another coolie, giving way to the tremendous passion for 
gambling, not only gave away all he had in Uquidatbn of hb 
debts, but gambled on hb contract, which at fruition would be 
worth between two and three thousand dollars. He then 
invented an ingenious explanation intended to enlist the sym¬ 
pathies of the white officers, and brought the winneA into court 
on a charge of attack on personal ^and jealous grounds. His 
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ftccusatbn, after due cross-exanjination, failed, and he took his 
defeat manfully, 

Yet a further instance* Each coolie, in addition to his 
monthly pay in France, had a sum paid to his nominee in China. 
Had he no father, then, generally speaking, he nominated his 
elder brother as recipient of the money, to guard and hold it 
until his return, On this occasion a coolie, having no father, 
nominated his elder brother as trustee for his moneys. A letter 
arrived announcing this brother’s defalcation, and the coolie 
appeared at the orderly-room asking what could be done. 
Apparently, the absconded sum was the total of eighteen 
months' value, and as such was viewed seriously by the Officer 
Commanding. Finally, the coolie was told that inquiries would 
be instituted and justice would be done; whereupon he drew 
himself up to his full height and ejaculated ; You shall not 
prosecute my brother, sir ! ' ’ 

(A) PredHecthns,—-Many stories might be told of the coolies 
and their predUecdons. Some had brave ideas of deserting 
(instead of returning to China, as provided in their contracts) 
and buying up hotels in London I All this on 3,000 dollars at 
the very outside I It is difficult indeed to know where to stop 
in recounting these stories, but if one more carefully considered 
the existing data concerning China it would be found that, not 
among the highest in the land, but alongside the lowest, is to 
be found the key which will unlock the door of the mystery of 
the Far East. 

(i) Amhiiions , — With regard to his ambitions the coolie is 
as great a puszle as ever. What has been said before as to the 
lack of stimulus and enthusiasm toward any given achievement, 
while true, yet receives its negation in the wild flights of 
imagination in which the coolie indulges as soon as a doorway 
of possibility is thrown open to him. Let him unexpectedly 
receive money and immediately he projects schemes of a finan¬ 
cial magnitude far beyond his means. Praise his judgment, 
his discretion, and at once he imagines that he will some day be 
fitted t(i be chief counsellor at Court. He has ambitions toward 
the betterment of social cdhditions only to see bis superiors 
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bfoksn oTi the wheel of their efforts. He thinks of the Greit 
Yu and his wonderful system which succeeded in drairung the 
Empire, and he himself will be a great engineer even surpassing 
his illustrious predecessor. And then he sees the foreigner 
using devices he cannot even comprehend and achieving with¬ 
out difficulty what his compatriots have failed to do through 
the centuries. In short, in every direction he finds himseli 
beaten back by force of circumstances over which he has no 
control and cannot understand. Thus is he turned in upon 
himself, and his philanthropic daydreams are stultified. In this 
way the ambitions of the native become personal and self- 
centred, and the lofty ideal of the best for the many becomes a 
creed of personal satisfaction. And even here he is not exces¬ 
sive—he seeks for himself a little indulgence, a little pleasure, 
a little learning, sons to cheer his old age, to perform the 
necessary rites after his death, and to carry on the illustrious 
name he received from fets father — and the world may go by. 
In truth this seems pathetic, hopeless, but in his fertile and 
active brain the coolie lives the Ihres of all the great illustnous 
ones before him [ he is many times Son of Heaven, and he 
rules the world. From the beginning of time he has dreamed, 
and he will dream on yet through countless ages. Let us 
leave him with his things of gossamer and sunlight and 
return to our books. 
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THE STORY OF THE “INDIAN 
ANTIQUARY*'—11 

By Sir Richard C. Temple, Bt. 

I was UDable to conduct the journal exactly on the old 
lines, because up till then the distin^tshing feature of the 
Indian Antiqmry was its contribution to epigraphy, rely¬ 
ing partly on its own staff and its reputation for the loan 
and discovery of suitable epigraphlc matter, and partly in 
latter years on the assistance of the Government in forward¬ 
ing subject-matter supplied by its officers* But the Govern¬ 
ment decided about i$88 to make arrangements for the 
reproduction of the inscriptions of the country generally by 
its own officials, and the publication was to on the lines 
established by the Indian Antiquary^ The decision 
obviously fell hardly on the journal, and in 1892 an 
arrangement was completed by which the Government 
journal, the Epigraphia Indka, was published as an official 
quarterly supplement of the Indian Antiquary in the same 
format. For various reasons nothing was actually published 
till 1894, but between that date and 1914 ten biennial 
volumes were produced, and then the European War 
intervened. After that time two more volumes were 
produced up to 1920* In that year the old agreement 
came to an end, and the Epigraphia Indka is now a 
separate Government publication* Its editors have been 
Drs. Hultszch. Sten Konow, F. W. Thomas, and Rai 
Bahadur V* Venkayya. Du.ring its connection with the 
Indian Antiquary 464 inscriptions were edited and 
published, together with 624 plates. The Epigraphia 
Indka thus proved itself to be an invaluable aid to 
accurate historical study, and the Indian Antiquary had 
r^son to be proud of such a daughter, although it was 
always a costly one to the mother journal. Perhaps its 
most striking result, as regards the future of Indian 
research, Is shown in the fact that its advent caused the 
modem Indian scholars '* to find themselves,"* and thus not 
only did it secure an Indian editor, hut ninety-one of the 
contributions, or about a fifth, were from Indian epigraph ists* 
In addition, there were published in it five of Sewell's great 
contributions to Indian chronology. 

Sevei^ as the loss of epigraph ical papers was to the 
Indian Antiquaryj ihrough-the kindness of Fleet and other 
old friends it was still,able to retain its touch effectively 
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with its old love, epigraphy; on chronology and geography 
it never lost its hold. In fact, in 1893 {Vol XXI I,} appeared 
Taw Sein Ko’s all-important “Kalyani Inscriptions of 
Burma," and in VoL XXiV^ (1S95) Biibler s “Origin of the 
Kbaroshthi Alphabet." I a chronology notable articles were 
published by Mrs. Rickmers, better known as Matel Duff 
(1S93), Vincent Smith (1902), and many others; in geo¬ 
graphy by Stein (1S97) and Burgess (1901). 

But of course^ in the circumstances, the journal had to 
look to other spheres of usefulness for its continuance at 
the level it had so long established; and it was not dis¬ 
appointed. Even in 189^ two new contributors of note 
came to the rescue in the persons of Dr. Crooke and 
Colonel Waddell, each with the first of many conLiibutions 
on the folklore, ethnology, and religion respectively of 
India and Tibet, their special fields of distinguished 
research ; and with them there came forward writer after 
writer on these subjects- Dr. Hoernle began his famous 
“Studies on the Bower Manuscript" in the same yean 
Then, In the following yoar, 189J (Vol. XXIL), came 
Sir George Grierson with the first of many tentative articles 
on Indian literature and the dialects in which it b conveyed, 
preparatory to his splendid series of volumes containing the 
" Survey of Indian Lan^ages" Some of them were on 
the original studies of diose working with him. In 1894 
Sir James McNabb Campbellb Spirit Basis of Belief of 
Custom began part of its course—perhaps the deepest 
mine of information in that direction that still exbts. Also 
then appeared my own edition of Burnell s MSS« on the 
“ Devil Worship of the Tuluvas {Malabar Co^t)/’ which 1 
followed with a long series of articles on quite a dififereni 
group of subjects, a detailed study of Currency and Coinage 
among the Burmese, in 1897* JS99 (VoL XXVIII.) 
commenced my still longer series on the “ Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands" from many points of view. The year 
1900 (Vol. XXIX*} and also VoL XXXV. (^1905) found my 
account of the “Thirty-seven Nats, a Fhase of Spirit- 
worship in Burma," afterwards made so much use of by 
Ridgway in his "Drama and Dramatic Dances in Non- 
^uropenH Counirtes*' 

The contents of these volumes were perforce of a more 
miscellaneous description than heretofore* Thus* rock- 
carvings i n Tibet (F rancke) and in M adras ^ (Fawcet^ 
claimed attention, and so did details of the history and 
travel of the earlier Europ^np in India from my^lf ^^i^d 
other writers. And I must not omit here contributions 
Jrom Stein^ tforeshadowing^ his ^rorid-famous journey m 
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Centml Asia. Indeed, it may be said that hardly any 
section of research, ancient or modem, is absent from the 
pages of the Indian Antiquary during these twenty years. 
Allsorts of well-known names from many different countries 
appear at the head of the articles contributed: Dwight 
Wnitney, Thibaut, Liebich, Pope* Deussen, Macauliffe, 
Donald Ferguson, Sir Charles Lyall, Luard, de Millotl^, 
Pereira, Voungson, H. A. Rose, de la Valliie Poussin, 
Dames, Senart, and so on. The very enumeration shows 
the wide range and quality of the knowledge brought to 
bear on the subjects studied. 

It was at this time that a new phase in research began 
to become prominent. Indian scholars in large numbers 
had become proficient in English and had also become 
well acquainted with modem European methods and prin¬ 
ciples of criticism. The pages of the Indian Antiquary 
have faithfully reflected this notable change. In the first 
twenty years the Indian names are not many, and then 
chiefly none but the greatest; in the next twenty they 
increase largely in numbers, and in the last ten they have 
preponderated, representing quite the younger generation, 
that has to make its name, as well as the veterans, who are 
among the most distinguished. 

During the last ten years Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, 
son of the great father. Sir R, G. Bhandarkar, has been 
joined with me as editor, and the journal has been kept on 
the old lines, with the difference that the bulk of the 
contributors are Indians, and worthily have they lived up 
to its old traditions. Especially have they shown a fine 
courage in investigating such difficult subjects as phases of 
their own religion, philosophy, and ethnology. The object 
of the journm is to sear^ out the truth, not to restate 
prejudices, and in securing this object they have exhibited 
a fearlessness which is remarkable. 

It is obviously not necessary to go as deeply into the 
story of recent research as into that which preceded it and 
indeed made it possible. But 1 would note Kaye’s studies 
of epigraphic numerals (1911), my coadjutor’s studies of 
the Hindu population, and Tessitori's in Gujarati phono¬ 
logy—alas! cut short by his early death. Also CresweH’s 
studies of Eastern architecture (1915) and Turner’s 
phonology of Nepali. Vincent Smith’s discovery of 
Basa’s Plays and R, Shamasastry’s Chanakya Land 
Rever|ue will remind the expert of current controversies. 
Lastly, I wpuld conclude .this all too brief and all too 
inadequate review of^many years of joint work with the 
remark that the interest o£ schblars is a* ^reat^as ever 
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id the now old journal, and the coiitribiiiions still on hand 
as numerous and to the searcher as interesting ^ ever. 

In 1904 the principle of printing books in parts as 
supplements was commenced, and in this way ten volumes 
have been produced, and more are on hand on very various 
subjects connected with Indian research by well-known 
writers. 

The list of contributors reaches a total of 5^7i svery one 
of whom has been an earnest student of things Indian, the 
great mmority acquiring their knowledge at first h^d. 
These scholars have never been paid for a contribution, 
and the principle of honorary labour has been consistently 
followed from the beginning. The editors and proprietors 
have been generally out of pocket on the closing of the 
annual accounts, so that all the work bestowed upon the 
Indian Antiquary has been a labour of love, as it ought to 
be. Everyone, including printers, illustrators, and pub* 
lishers, seems to have taken a pleasure in contributing, 
each in his own way, what he could towards the elucidation 
of the truth in connection with the past of India. 

The principles which have guided all concerned are 
illustrated in the sonnet which I have ventured to address 
to my colleagues, past and present, so many of whom have 
not lived to see the journ^ for which they did so much 
celebrate its jubilee. 

VtVve snuggled, Vou and I, for fifty years 
To pierce the reU of aiSffitery that lies 
On India's past so heaTily, and cries 
Aloud for rending trith the searcher's sheirt. 

We’ve sought and found no guerdon but the feus 
Unflagging efiott brings to him that tries 
And greatly longs, or joy when he espies 
A little light that, dancing, laughs at tears. 

No recompense in kind fat you and me 
Shall issue from the fight our labours find 
To guide the realm's activities aright. 

What of it ? Is it not enough that we 
Have won unswerving sleadfiistness of mind 
To reach the day that waits upon the night ? 

May I add by way of postscript that in order to render 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary as valuable as possible, 
gecerd Indices to the first fifty volumes relating to authors 
and subjects are being prepared with all the cross-references 
necessary. It is hoped that the entries in the indic^ 
which relate to inscriptions, their dates and find-spot^ and 
also the dynasties apd eras concerned with them, f/ill h^ 
found to be specially valuable to Students in the future. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Sir, 


The siibject*matter of discussion would take many 
pages to deal with exhaustively, but my opinion, quite briefly 
stated, is as follows : Mr. Lloyd Geoi^e has rightly paid a 
tribute of praise to what has been a Service of such a high 
and understanding character as has never existed else¬ 
where in the world when acting on behalf of a people of 
another race. 

But in India, as elsewhere, the masses of people who 
benefit by good administration seem to be overwhelmed by 
a small section who advocate ideals of nationalism in 
preference to furthering the material prosperity that the 
country already has. 

The policy should therefore be to reconcile an infiltration 
of nationalism without destroying the well-being of the 
population, who are not capable of resisting the pressure 
applied by the extremists. 

There lie before the Indian Civil Service difficulties and 
many forms of unpleasantness in the future, but I am so 
convinced of the enormous good that they have rendered 
India in the past on the one hand, and on the other that it 
has not been shown that Indians can yet manage their own 
affairs to the benefit of all classes and sections of the people, 
that I hope members of the Indian Civil Service will take 
heart and still help to guide the destinies of the Indian 
Empire on the path of peace and goodwill. This is only a 
general view, and 1 know that in detail the Service has 
minor vance that require redressing. 



Yburs faithfully, 


Lahjington. 
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JAPAN AND AMERICA 

How to prevent war with Japan is a thought in the minds 
of many Americans at present, for all who realize the in¬ 
finite value of peace and the horrible conditions of war are 
willing to do all they can to prevent anything that will lead 

to such destructive conditions. 

The Japanese are natural farmers, and if Americans 
would use their God-given opportunities to cultivate their 
lands, instead of crowding the cities and living in small un¬ 
healthy quarters, each one struggling to be a millionaire, 
not only would questions of high prices be solved, but more 
healthy conditions would follow, and there would be con¬ 
siderably less land for people who come from other countries 
to make money out of either by use or abuse. 

The Japanese are also known to be very ambitious and 
energetic. This is probably the result of Shintoism, which 
was their earliest religion. From this religion they learned 
to be extremely clean, to live simple lives, and to do with 

all their might all that they had to do. 

After Shintoism came Confucianism, being also a simple 
influence. Then came Buddhism from China, bnnging 
pomp, splendour, decoration, priests, and incense. 

At the period in Japanese history when Buddhism was 
strongest the Christian missionary entered Japan, sent 
there by the Christian Churches of America and other 
countries, and preached the doctrine of Christianity, which 
is the Fatherhood of God. the brotherhood of man. and 
goodwill to all. The American missionary earned also 
the high ideals of the American Constitution, which is fair 

play to all. , * * 

From then till now the Japanese have been slowly turning 

towards the West, dropping many of their former customs, 
learning the English,language, and accepting the Clfristian 
ideas of God. 
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The relations existing' between the Japanese people and 
their Emperor can be understood by asking a, Japanese 
child wbat he loves best in the world. He will say, " The 
Emperor, of course," Then ask him If he loves the 
Emperor better than his father and mother, and he will say* 
"The Emperor is the father of my father and mother." 
And if he is asked what he will give the Emperor he will 
say, " All my toys and my life when he wants il’* These 
children are not trifling, and travellers who come from 
Japan claim that the Emperor is strongly inclined towards 
Christianity. 

Now with missionaries, who are one class of people 
calling themselves Christians, entering Japan a nd being 
aiccepted as citizens and residents, and making promises of 
brotherly love and goodwill, and another class of people, 
also calling themselves Christians, who are without interest 
in the Japanese or any so-called heathens, and lacking the 
knowledge in many cases that promises of brotherly love 
are being made^ in which they as Christians are being in¬ 
volved, the Japanese finds himself in a peculiar position 
when he learns that when his people come to America they 
get a polite invitation to return to their own country, as 
they are not wanted here. He, of course, wants to know 
where the trouble is. 

To treat the Japanese nation, including the Emperor, as 
if there could never be any association between them and 
other people, to retain occupancy in Japan while sending the 
Japanese out of America, might seem a one-sided condition 
to people more dense than the Japanese. 

The following is a paragraph token from the Japanese 
press, printed in the Japan Mt^azine: 

" Time was when some Japanese exclustonists thought 
that the opening of the country to foreign intercourse meant 
the conquest of japan by foreign countries. Even after 
the Meiji Restoration, when the revision of the treaties was 
being kjenly discussed, the late Mr. Ochi Fukuchl, one of 
the most influential Journalists, of the diy, wrote a book in 
which he preaicted that if foreigners were allowed to live 
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anywhere they might choose, the main streets would be 
filled with foreign shops and the Japanese would be com¬ 
pelled to retire to narrow back alleys. But nothing of the 
kind has happened. We wonder if the anti-Japanese agita¬ 
tors in America are not possessed by similar bogeys. How 
can the presence of only 100,000 Japanese in Amenca. 
whose population totals dose upon 100,000,000, be a 
menace to her? There is no reason why the Japan^ 
should be excluded simply because they are Japanese. We 
wonder If the Americans are not suffering from the disease 
of fearing Japan.” 

If the Japanese were the only people who came to 
America for purposes of gaining, if they were the only 
people of whom it can be said some have tainted morals, if 
they were the only people who sometimes fait in their ex¬ 
pressions of Christianity, then perhaps it would be the 
correct thing to ask them to go away \ but while so many 
other people come here for money, for positions, for personal 
benefits of all kinds, it seems short-sighted to try to get rid 
of one condition while at the same time tolerating or 
accepting the others. Why not have laws fair for all ? 

Emil Da Costa. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE 

Somethikg very strange is happening in the world. 
Questions of importance, even of very great importance, 
are taking place every day, and yet people do not pay the 
slightest attention to their inevitable results. Very con¬ 
spicuous, to my mind, is the utter n^ligence shown by the 
public to even recent history. Take, for instance, the 
question of Russia, and the terrible effects for the world, 
which are quite unavoidable, unless at this eleventh hour 
there is a fundamental change. We hear and read in 
the newspapers monstrous facts threatening no less than 
150,000^000 peoplcr W'hich are described as if thfey were 
quite natural and could be tolerated ; where^ a few years 
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for instance, the whole of Russia seemed to be mad 
about the building of schools, the improvement of educa¬ 
tion. the position of the clergy, and the condition of the 
pantry. What do we see now ? The very opposite of 
all these noble ideals is enthroned everywhere. Churches, 
palaces, schools, museums, universities, are destroyed 
religion forbidden- Yet in the past the Russian people.* 
not content with looking after their own duties at home, 
spread their philanthropy even to London, h is within 
recent memory that the Russian Hospital in London for 
wounded officers was established at a. South Audley 
Street It was opened by Mr. Asquith, then Prime 
Minister, m the presence of the Grand Duke Michael and 
the Russian Embassy. After the ceremony Mr. Asquith 
thanked M. and Madame Mouravieff Apostol heartdy for 
^e.r generous gift to England. Tempora mufantur/ 
ow matters have come to such a pass that conditions 
have become too monstrous to be credible or even men* 
bon^. Even cannibalism seems to be introduced. Thus 
public opinion seems actually unable to realize that such 
things cannot go on indefinitely and unpunished. The 
fallacy was to be observed during the European War 
People became used to the idea that the end would neve, 
come. Then in November, 1918. the war suddenly stopped 
^most without warning, and nobody knew what to do or 
foresaw the consequences To this lack of foresight it is 
now commonly agreed, is due the present chaos in Europe 
Now, surety, with this eloquent example before us. we will 
not commit the same blunder with regard to Russia. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the indications lie in that 
direction- Who is ready with a policy towards a new and 
regenerated Russia ? Some say that this happy event lies 
far awajr m U.a distenc. Was „« As same arBunrent 
heard with regard to the end of the European War > 

But in the present case the Bolsheviks themselves 
according to Tke Tima, the Morning Post, and other 

papers, foresee the sperfy end of Bolshevism. When 
vot-, xvrri. . ■ _ . 
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these prophecies are realized, will not the whole of humafti^ 
be again taken by surprise and demoralized ? Who will 

be prepared with a new policy ? 

When Russia is reconstituted, with God's help, there 
will be in the Government many new men. Nevertheless, 
they will have vivid memories. The other day 1 received 
a letter from Russia, which is full of praise for the work 
done for my stricken country by America. Also my fnend, 
Madame LubinofT, who came recently from Warsaw, where 
she was struggling to help the Greek Orthodox com¬ 
munity, states that no Russian, even among the peasantry, 
will ever forget the good connected with the word 
America. 1 am glad to say that English people, particu¬ 
larly the Red Cross, are also helping in the same way. 
What would readers say if someone humbly suggested a 
new combination to assure the world’s peace—England, 
Russia, America, and France ? 

1 should like to refer with pleasure to my own experience 
of English gratitude when some years ago 1 was collecting 
for the starving Tomboff Government. I remember that 
when I returned to our country place, there t found, to my 
amazement, that my son was discussing the position with 
the Committee, amongst whom were several illiterate 
peasants, who solemnly passed a vote of thanks to the 
British people. 

More than ever the civilized, scientific, and religious 
element is needed in Russia now, after these last years ot 
bitterest persecution, resulting almost in annibUation. In 
this respect it seems to me important that England should 
realize the importance of her own contribution. Otherwise, 
I am afraid, these posts would fall into the hands of less 
desirable elements. Here I may quote what 1 wrote m 
the Asiatic Review (May, 191^) of "The 

Unpardonable Sin in Time of War i 

Let us also remember that at the beginning of the 
the directors of v4ry many Russian banks turned out ^ 
Germans, who undoubtedly acted in evefy way m their 
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own interests. Such banks, of course, support and give 
credit principally' to German enterprise in Russia, and turn 
Russian undenaklngs into syndicates in the interests of 
German trade." 

Can we not again see the same "writing on the wall “ ? 
There was a time not long ago when my dream was to see 
Russia and England on terms of closest friendship, and 
some men who could be described as really great worked 
for it both in Russia and in England, This work will, 
when the moment comes, have to be taken up afresh in 
both countries, with God s help. Where are the great 
men ready for that work? Upon whose shouldere will 
the mantle of Gladstone descend ? 

Olga Novikoff, 


"LORD READING’S TASK IN INDIA" 
SiK, 

In the July issue Mr, Pennington, commenting on 
my criticism on "Lord Reading’s Task in India,”remarked 
that my article was merely to justify " Mr. Gandhi’s ideas." 
but I fairly assure him that my views are not identical with 
those held by Mr. Gandhi, The main contention of my 
article was to explain the present political difficulties and to 
analyze the causes for full understanding of the subject. 
The European critics generally forget that India, with her 
illiterate and superstitious population, is not Europe, and 
Indian agriculturists, over head and ears in debt and with 
small leaseholds, are not the rich American or European 
famere, sufficiently rich to launch agricultural schemes on a 
scientific basis, and intelligent enough to study the markets 
and to dispose of their surplus to their best advantage. 
The case is more serious, as the major portion of the profits 
of agricultural produce of this country goes into the pockets 
of brokers and middlemen; the cultivators get only the 
subsistegce allowance. As, for example, the cultivators of 
East Bengal,*who are the growlers of jute, and who are 
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undoubtedl]^ much better off than their brother cultivators 
in the rest of India, can hardly make much profit from this 
profitable jute-growing industry. The real profits go either 
to middlemen, or to the European exporting houses of 
Calcutta, When India came into contact with European 
civilization, the first want that she felt was the want of 
money. The comparatively rich people of India began to 
imitate the costiy European habits^ to copy which they had 
to incur debts. The agriculturists and ordinary people, who 
remained up to this time contented with simple things, were 
tempted to use the foreign articles, and to procure them 
they had to go beyond their means. It cannot be denied 
that industrialisnv is already feared in Europe, and in India 
it has done incalculable mischief. The cottage industries, 
which were the support of numerous classes of people of 
this country, have been ruined. Sturdy peasant-folk have 
been tempted to go outside their villages and to work in 
mills, amidst most insanitary conditions, on bare subsistence 
allowance. The rise in price of labour has never been in 
proportion to the cost of living ; the statistics will prove 
this. On the other hand, cultivation has been left to 
inferior hands with insufficient funds, the result of which is 
that India Is showing signs of diminishing returns. 

This rise in the cost of living has driven the people of 
India to live below the margin of starvation, and it is an 
awful truth that a large percentage of the people of this 
country have to remain satisfied with one meal a day. Is 
not this fact more dangerous than the periodical famines of 
ancient India, which affected temporarily one part of the 
province only ? This grim fact and stem realities cannot 
be lightened by mentioning the fact that some Gujratis, or 
Persians, or Vatias have grown immensely rich by following 
the example of the European merchants. It is true that 
the introduction of co-operative banks has greatly benefited 
the cultivators, but the scheme is still in Its infancy, and will 
take many years for its full development to be# of any 
substantial help to the peasantry, ‘ 
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The fact is this: that a hungry people is a dangerous 
thing, India never wants separation from the British 
Government; she wants food to live upon, and this is 
gradually becoming very scarce here in India. To pacify 
the Indian people we have to supply them with food, and 
to do that we have only two instruments—the restoration 
of cottage industries and the curtailment of foreign trade. 
As the majority of the Indian people are poor, ignorant, and 
immobile, to talk to them of America and science will be 
useless; but protection, and consequently more work and 
more food, will be something to them. 

It can, of course, never be over-emphasized that the 
British rule in India has secured peace and security to her 
three hundred millions of inhabitants, with other blessings ; 
but to make the British administration in India an all-round 
success. It now remains to make the people prosperous, A 
happy and prosperous India wid be a better asset to the 
Bntish Crown, and a more able partner in the Imperial 
Government. To achieve this, the Government of India 
have to become a little more sympathetic to the feelings and 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people. 


Rat Lalit Mohan Singha Rava BAHAOua, m.l.c,, 

Zamindarof CAakdiehL 

15, Xansdowne Road, Calcutta, 

August 1912 , 


SHIN,4R- OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 
« TOWER OF BABEL” IN THE BABYLONUN 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Sir, 


A REJOINHER 


« /l**? ^ ™ opportunity of refuting in the JuJy 

^temperate outpomings of your jobt cosreepon^ 
artek b the April number, ee (heir 
and mi^rerenutiaas are calculated to gives Ikbe iiapressiam and 

conversant wib the 

^ject and the of the writer, of that letter. These writerTg^ 
an nffioal chaiacter by p’rcnhinenily inserting the name^S 
departmental office, praumably m gain for.tbem,elv« ^ appearvee of 
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authority to which they could not otherwise individoaUy lay claim. But it 
la a wcll-knowu and aignificant hict that, despite the unrivalled richness of 
its tn ptiTiiil j the leading experts and scbolais in Aasyriology in this country, 
with the sole exception of two former members of the staff of thM office 
(Dr. Pinches and the iate Professor King}, have all been found outride that 
department of our national museum. 

First, then, in regard to their assertion that 1 have no "expert” or 
-‘oompelenl” knowledge of the subject. I may mention that 1 have 
devoted my entire time during the post fourteen years to the intunaie study 
of Sumerian end cuneiform and allied script^ and to the history of the 
people who used these scripts; and in the course of these researches I 
have personally visited the ancient city under reference Babylon itself. 
Unlike, however, the two professed *' expert" writers of that letter, 1 
Dodaim to omntseteoce or infallibility on the subject, but am merely 
independent student of the History of Civil!ration, working by 
recDgaized sctentiiic methods in the vast new-found field of Sumerology, 
first discovered within the past four decades or so. and as yet taigdy un¬ 
explored. and in which every year unearths fresh discoveries which 
necessitate ilie discarding of many of the old views and theories of 
Assyriologists. The difficulties of keeping abreast with the new discovcnes 
are not lessened by the fact that these discoveric* are published in widdy 
scattered form in countless monographs and periodicals over Europe and 
America. My would-be critics are no doubt writing with what information 
they possess or have been taught; but that they are not possess^ of all the 
information ou the subject on which they so confidently write is home out 
by their own lettei', as we shall see. 

In their rambling letter these " experts.'’ so obscure, evade and HmfMe 
the points at issue, garble my article, and ascribe to me statements which 
I never made, that it is necessaty for me here to remind the reader briefly 
what this commotion is all about, ^ 

As fresh material is discovered regarding the "Sumerian^" the highly 
dvilized ruling race of antiquity, who descended from Asin Minor into 
Ancient Mesopotamia and first civilized thtd country before .looo b.c,, it 
becomes somctiroes posriblc to apply the new-found knowledge to the 
solution of numerous outstanding problems in Biblical and Early Babylonian 

history and geography. „ 

One of these outstanding unsolved problems was the name *' Shinar, 
used by the Early Hebrews in their Old Testament as a title for Babylon 
and Babylonia, No name for Babylon or Babylonia, or "Land of 
Babylon," in any way resembling " Shinar" had been found in^^yloniaa 
records. On this outstanding problem the late Professor King wrote, 
"There is little doubt that Shinar is to be identified with the land of 
Babylonia, hui ike erigi* «f fht name hat not bttn dettomined"* And it 
tms rec&aihed undelemiiDed up till the dale of my artkle- 

in ihft GoiiiK of my revision at first hand of the spelling of hiitorical 
caxiie^ in the origicud fexts Ld the Sujnmian and in its dcnvifi ctineLform 

* W, King in Ka&tinp' DicHonar/ of the BibW' 1910, p. S49. 
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or wedgs-headed scripts, I observed tbaE a not infrequent Sumertan name 
for BabylDflp whicb is usual] transaibcd ot tranfiliiemtOil hy Auyriolo^ists 
aa * * ^ — and so leading students of Comparative Hislory who ate 

dependent on the transcriptions of Assyriologiats to believe ihat that word 
“ Bab-!li existed in tbe text, u^Am if dw mt- — ^mally reads by its late 
Sumero*Babylonian glosses ** 77fl-J»,” and by Its own primary intrinsic 
Sumertan ideographic values « or 7T*5^«r>.^ TMs btter 

Stimermn form of tbe name for Babylon suggested to me that it waj pre- 
iumably the hitherto imknoirn Sumenan source of the *' Shinar ** of the 
Early Hebrews. 

Further exiuiimatkin tended to COrahrm that identification. Moreover, 
the fcict that the Sumerian SAt-nir ** literally means “ The Great Tower 
of Grain," and with the prefix "or^* Ji" means'‘The Great Tower 
of Grain of Life/' suggested to me that the fiiblcd ** Tower of Babel" was 
probably in reality a great State granary. The Sumerians are known to 
hate been in the habit of erecting Stale granaries as em economic pmviiion 
against famine, of which the stnicrunal remains sdll exist, as noted in my 
article, Ii thus appeared probable that the title or the 

SAimr of the Hebrews, denoted Early Babylon m the site of one of the 
greatest of iheM Sumermn Towers of Grain ”; and that in later agej^ 
when its real origin and economic meaning had been long foi^DiteUt the 
Semites embroidered the Seating tradition of the oM tower with fiction and 
legend, imagining that it was a solid tower erected by a prciud and godless 
race iq de^y the God of Heaven. 

It was the account of these observations with confirmatory evidencCt in 
what most people would consider a welcome attempt towards solving the 
Shinar" and associated Kasdimproblems, and as a contributiOD to 
the historical basis on which part of the Old T^tament geogiaphiral 
traditional nomenclature seettia to resl^ which forms the mfide in qticstioi^ 
now the subject of attack by your irascible letter-writers* 

1 shall now take up the chief assertions by these joint writers in detail 
to expose their misreprescntaricns and fakity^ 

The fitst remark which haa aroused these writers is invidiously eitmcted 
from a mere footnote some distance on^ and is exalted by them into the 
chief place* os if it were the subject of my article, ft stales in reference to 
tbe arbitiary substitution by Assyriolpgiat transcribers or transEiteratOTS of 
a difierent name from that occurring in the texts that '"most modern 
Assyriologists with unwarranted licence tianscribe these (Sumerian) signs 
of * Tin-Tir" as (the Semitic) * ££b-iLi ' or Babylon,"* 

Yotir correspondcflts cannot, of courscj deny the fact that 

such substitution has been habitually made by Assyriobgist transcribers, 
or the full proofs have been duly cited tn that footnote to my article. But 
they audaciously deny that such substitution and consequent disap pear> 
ance of tbe textual Sumerian name is diher ** aibitrary/' or " nnwarracLLed/* 
or uuslcading to hintoricaJ students on the part of the traiacribers w 
tumslitft^aiors of tbe texis. 

It is ipiere^^g to hear the disingenuous excuse which these professed 
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scholars offer in jmtlGcadon of this abitmiy substittstiop of a toutly 
different name from that occorring in the tescts. It is that iht kte bilingua] 
^vpnero-Asyrian glosses state itat the Stnncrutn " (or» as ncm 

seeUp “ Tin-S^ mr '* or ** was the same dty which the Seoiites 

tailed —a wdl-knowo fact which I had already noted in my 

article in explaining how this substitution CAmt to be arbitrarily made. 

To advance such a specious pica in justificatiod of the arbitrary snlmi- 
tution of different names from thwe Ui the texts illustrates the quaint 
mental confusion Of the writers in not recognizing /Ai Hi^fsssfy _/br 
i^pvfyus m traMsA'hraiibn qf AisteHtai prefer w^riw^F m 

□or the mdical distinction between transliteration and translation. Such 
transUterauons as they defe^ are as axhltraryp. imwarrantedT and un- 
scholariy as would be the arbilniTy alteratfon by a modem Latin editor of 
the title of Cjesar's *"!>e bello Gn/licff” into “ De bello Frv^ncat" and at 
the same time leading the student to belicTe that the latter name existed 
in the text. If such arbitrary alterations and substitutions be practised^ 
there is an end to all confidence in olEcial and other transcriptioos 
representing faithfully the historical names aictualLy occurring in the texts. 

They have apparently excited themselves needlessly about the reputation 
of M, Thiireau-Ehingia and the late Frofessor King, whose high repute as 
experts in Assyriology is too firmly established to be in any danger from 
anyone^ and licaat of all from one who so fully appreciates it, and is so 
deeply indebted to their labours. I merely, m the obscurity of a footnote] 
mentioned the fact that even weU-kdown experts filled to tranalEterate or 
"tranraibe " faithfully the name in question or ** 

as it occurred in the lexlSj and substituted a different name for 

which the word^igns possessed no such Sumerian phonetic values, and 
thus misled students of Compaxadve History in regard to the real name 
actually written in the texts- And I instanced these two experts as 
habitually su|^nesring the " 7 ln- 7 ir ‘“ of the text, and substituting the 
altogether diffeient word ^aA 4 /i, which is written with altogether different 
word-signs ; and for this I died detailed proofi which cannot be gainsaid- 
Regarding the next aeries of th&r objecHons—namclyt those referring to 
my evidence for the reading of the Sunreriui word-signs for Babylon by 
thdr primary ideographic vaJneat aa ** TH-SA^-xir” or ** The Great Tower 
of Grain of Life," balDead of the " IiH-Trr'* of th* later Semitic glossaries 
—^1 must refer the reader to my arride for the evidence and the detailed 
proofs no which this reading reaU, and for the evidence that ** as 

the apparent source of the Hebrew or “ Senaar ** of the Septta- 

gint version of the Old Testament^ is presumahly a shortened form of 
“ Ttrr-SAi-Mt'rf^ from which the prefix JTw ew TH (meaning ** Life'") has in 


course of time dropped out of ast 

This ** She-nir " or ** Tir^ element of the Stimerian city-tEtme for Babylon 
ts found oocasiotially in documents from the Early Sumerian period of 
^95® B.C. down to the Medo-Femian occuparioit- In noting this 
fict on the third page of my artidc, 1 find that 1 iaadvenentlsi omitted 
there the words **element of" before*"'d^-Damediscussing the 
wrkten fc^s of the aigm for tto dement ^ but that it was merely this 


\ 
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deman the city-oame, and not the city-name itself. 1 was refening to is 
mdeiit from the contexL As the present enquiry into the meaning and 
tsage of that element '■ She-nir" now establish^ a pmsumption that that 
impound word-s^ origioally meant Great Tower of Gmin." it is now 
desirable to re-eramine all the Icnown tiistaDces in which this compound 
sign occurs m early documents, to see from the context whether it has 
alirays t^ meaning, and whether in some cases it may desipiate the city 
of Babylon. In this regard, the determinatire affix AT {litetaJIy “ Land,’* 
but usually translated by Assyriolggists " City ") is not invariably affixed 
to the name of Babylon and other cities, as your correspondents assume 
Indeed, one such iostance occurs in a receot transcription by one of your 
timself.* Besides, as a feet. BefyirK is cttuelly tfditd 
sn S<t^hnim doatmtnit, as we shall see later on. 

The (ant, moreover, that the late bilingual Sumeio-Assyrian glossaries 
‘S word-signs of “ Tt^he-uir” (with the pronunciation of 

r o u y ^ ^ Bibylon presumes the veiy early use of this title 

for B^ylon, apart from its use as a fashionable title in the Neo-Babyloniao 
pent^ ns these glossaries deal mainly with Early Sumeran words which 
naa b«:c»me more Dr less ab^let& 

These wiiien say "the excellent illustrations which accompany the 
article have no effect on the argument whatever." On the contrary, how¬ 
ever, they have all the effect on the argument which they were intended to 
have, and ^t is a peat deal. Thus they prove unequivocally that the two 
^ctographic Sumerian word-signs for the so-called “Tlr" dement of this 
Slime™ name for Babylon consist of two syllabic word signs-wf ^«e-^ 
and that these signs read by their ideogiaphs "Sfc mV," with the literal 
meaning of "The Great Tower of Graio." Moreover, these illustrations 
also prove that the signs actually picture graphically ** A Great Tower of 
Gram." Still further, these dlustratioas prove [see Figure 5J that the 
l^er comiaon abbreviated title for Babylon usually transcribed or Ctana- 
literated as " ” 1^ .Assyriologists Is tAs idtnikal word-sign of the second 

syl^e iu " with the Sumerian value of Ntr, the sign ifi rjrtr^ of 

which fact wiU be seen later on. And in favour of iViV and not " E " 
being the original value of this sign, I should mention that Barton, in his 
auAontattve Sumeriao glossary, specially notes that this ^ sign "designated 
^bylon ihrongk iht aaidtnt^t the Neo-Babylonian form of the sign « 
Identical with the last part of the Neo-Babylootan form of 2 Tr"t—that is. 

Nor u it a new thing for As^ologists, in attempting to " restore ” imo 
Homan the unknown forms of Sumerian proper names, to prefer the 
intniuic ideographic p^netic values of Sumeriao word-signs in some 
to those of the late bilingual Assyriao glosses, whae it suits their theory 
or purpose to equ&tc ttie mmc to & betlet-kiiovrn odr 


* Ctm^Lform Texts id Ehttsh ilitsetuu^^xxxY-, loa^Led. C. n 
ay, 7V ^ Babylonian Kings,** ii. 

f G. A. Bartoa, ** Babylonian Wrifiog,** IL, p.137. 
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So much, thco, for the do^gmatic assertion of the writers on the noy* 
exi^eot * Ti^hje-nir" which he has erolred/* and “ that ic (the two word- 
signa m question latterly read' Tir') h to be read * She-oir ” is demonstnibly 
false'*—an assertion for which they are careful, howerer, to attempt no 
demortstratioti. Indeed ^ they atukify themsdres completely in the adjoin- 
ing lines,whete they write; The discovery that the sign *Tty is a compoiind 
of * SAi' and * JV7r is no discover)^; t£ ami fr, 

—though they have juit denied in the previous Enea that 
“ 7i>" has any such value I This shows how hcrpelessty impossible it Is 
to sitempt to reasoD with such people. 

Sinularly as regards their remarhi purporting to be a reply to a statement 
which I never made, they sagely inform me that **thfi Hebrews were not 
the people who Jfrst *misiepresented and embroidered with fiction* the 
origiii of the Tower of Babelbecause^ ns they inform mCf ** the miraculous 
circumstaDCes which led to the budding of EsagiEa and Etemennoki by the 
divinioc Anuonaki (spirits) are dcsoibed at ienglb in the sixth Tablet of 
the Ctealiaa Epic**- I of course^ grateful to ha%^ this bit of common* 
place old information retailed again, though it is not at ah clear how the 
myth of the tziLiaculous building of this Babyboian temple and tower by 
spirits explains the legend of the Tower of Babel, built human hands in 
antagonUm to the divine spirits. Nor did I say that the Hebrews were 
the firsi to embroider the ancient l^end of that tower. But yonr erudite 
correspondeDis have omitted to add the signihcant fact that these mytho¬ 
logical Creation legend (miscalled by them Epic^'J tablets of the Sertutic 
Babylonians are found by the best recent estperts to date no earlier than 
the sixth century b*c— that is, within the period of the Hebrew exile 10 
Babylooia, imd about the same tinae to which is usually credited the 
compilatiaD of the Book of Genesis.^ 

R^ipecting the Hebrew spelling of this old city-name for Babylon as 
^Shinaji^* these writers assume that the Hebrew spelling is a strictly 
correct rendering of the Babylpoian name. But It is a noiorious fact that 
the Hebrew spelling of foreign proper names in the Old Testament is, as a 
rule corrttph and u&iially afibrds merely a general resemblance to the 
proper spelling of luch natnei. To appreciate this fact, one haa only to 
turn to the well-known names of Assyrian and Babylontan kings called by 
the Hebrews Nebuchadnezzar,^ "■* Setmacherib," ^*Amrapheb" etc., and 
compare the Hebrew spelling with the real spelling, as found in the actual 
original ioscriptions of these kings thenaselvB, as uanscribed by Assyti- 
ologisn^ wherein, for example, the Hebrew “ AmrapAei'^ b assumed to ^ 
intended for the mnie really spelt by that king himself as “ PCAofnmuradir 
Similarly the name of the gMt ruling race of preJewish Palestine and 
Syria, which In ihe Old Testanoeot is virioualy spelt PPe/A ” and “ 
and latiiiined In our English vmion into ** Hitt-in?,” was really spell by the 
pcr^le whose title it was, and also by the Babylonians and AssyriKia, as 

In view of this common corruptness m the Hebrew spelling of Baby- 
lonuLD nomeSr It Is no valid aigiimisiit^againsi the Sumerian ^*Sbe-nir 
being the original source of the Hebrew Shioar “ nujiely to point to the 
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diffetcdc^s io. Che vowels In these two najoeSr Tbni the Scst vowel in 
the originoJ imtne was an f is probable fncMti the form of the name in the 
Septu^gint version being spelt ** Sfnaari*' as I pointed Out in my ardde- 
And it was because the preseni / in “ ShLnsr docs not exist in the Old 
Hebrew leits of the Old Testament bat was introduced oonjectiiraliy by 
Late Massoreiic rabbis, that I apeJE that Hebrew name alternatively as It 
liLeially occurs in Old Hebrew, ** S^-n-ar *^—which rendering, however, is 
too strictly literal to please your correspondents. This corruptness of the 
Hebrew speUingi which is especially lax in the mcdlaJ vowels, would also 
explain how an a a/itt appears in the Hebrew ■** Shiuar" in place of 
the i [n the Sumerian "She-nir:** 

regarding my remark that the form or Place of the 

Gate of God,”^ occurs in Babylonian and A^yrian script as a common 
Semitic spell mg of the name for Babylon lin^ead of the as 

hatntually rendered by these writers and others}, 1 am, of courxet gratefuJ 
to your erudite cottespondeni^ for informing me that ** it was not normally 
Spdt as he supposes } if such a spelling does occur, if ismmfy a 

srri^i Unfortunately for these conespondeEits^ however, this 

** scribal %mgary^' not only docs occur, but it is the rule in the earlier 
Semitic spelling of that city-name. And what is of specml signiGcance, it 
is Babilsi,'^ and noE BabUrV’ ^hich is given in Ehc glossaries as the 
Semitic equivalent of the SumeriaD name in question, **Tin-Tlr” (or 
” Tin-S^-nir "),* Indeed, I would point out to the teolor of these writers 
that in the very latest cuneifonu test publiGhed by himself in In 

almost the only instances In which Babylon is expressly mentioned, it is in 
the form of thisscribal vagny Ba^-i 7 ~iu "—which three-syllabled word of 
the textt moreover, is arbitiarily and inaccurately habStdahy trunaliteniled 
by that writer as 

This Semitic form of spelling the name of Babylon as ** Bab^tl-lu 
accounts presumably, as 1 showed in my lyrtidOp through its SuiDerian 
values of ** JCa-mA-m,” for the Hebrew alEernative title of ** 

** or J for Babylon and Babylonia, the Babylonkq 

DiigiQaJ of whEch also had not been found. In forming " Kasfadim out 


* Thus Prince. " Sntnerian Lexicoiip"333f “ Babilii*” G- Howardy* 
''Clavis Cuneorum,'^ Sj {455}i 

t S. Smithy “First Campaign of Sennachciih^” 1931, lines 16 and 30* 
pp 53 and 53 ; and L. \\\ King gives for the of 

the text in hh "*Chronide5 of Early Babylonian Kinga.** iL 48, 195 j 
though rvxj fiimi mard-i^ he elsewhere render^ variously as “ B&dUf* 
(pp. a, 37, 76) and " Af^-dingir^m (pp. §3, 100, 185)! 

t This Hebrew word—for which “Chaldea" "Chaldeans” is sub- 
^ituted in our English version of the Old Tesument, because “ Chaldea 
is substituted for it in the Greek Sepiuagint-^is written in the Old Hebrew 
texts without any diacritical marks as “ A-rA-dia " and ** A-£A^im/^ But 
the later Massoretic scribe^ who introduced the diacritical dots, manu¬ 
factured out of the letter SA two letters, SA and *5. by plactng oonventioii^y 
B dot tfti one or other limb of this letter (sae Gescoius, Heh. Diet.," 
1010 and 103 if And in this ]bttltmlBr word thej placed theii dot so os 
to moke the letter read aibi^pniy 5 aiid the word “A'arrfi"’ and 
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of the Sumerian reading of Ka'ish-i^" for the word-sigos ** Bab-il-lu," 
the later Hebrew mppsts, as I noted in my article, obviously confused the 
letter r with the extremely similaj Hebrew letter ^ and added the Hebrew 
pltna] affix iiw to denote the ‘"lands " or people " of Babylon. The 
Old Testament evidence for this usage of the Hebrew *' Kasbdim " to 
include the whole of Babylonia I duly cited in my aitide^ 

Yet your oortespon dentsj characteristically shutting their eyes to 
specified ^act5^ which identify the Hebrew ** Kashdim ” with ** Babylonia/' 
adhere to the notion of the earlier Assyriologists that " Kashdim/ pre¬ 
sumably because it is rendered Chaldea ip the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testameut, is identical with the *' Kaldl ” dlstHctof Lower Babylonia 
of the late Assyrian period. That “ KnldO," howeveri was merely a late 
deltaic coastal district to the south of what was usually called Babylonia "' 
proper. Childeap/^ on the other handr was applied to a pre-diluvian 
native of Babylon by Berosus, the Babylonian priest of Bel, who wrote ihe 
ancient traditional history of Babylonia for the information of the Seleudd 
King Antiochiis L (2Si b,c.) ; and he calls the first dynasty of Babyloniati 
kings ” Chaldeans." * Greek writers, whOst ratricting the term usually 
to the priestSf appear occasionally to refer to Babylonians broadly as 
‘‘ Chaldeans^'''t and mention Chaldeans jn Northern Mesopotamia as far as 
lCordJitan 4 And One of the fofeioo#| Assyriologists the other day writes: 
** Chaldeans—that ia, Babylonians." | 

Befogged, howerer, with thetr confused ootbzxs on the subject, it U not 
surprising thfiH these progressive writers express tbeb contentment in still 
holding to the periecUy satisfactory identificatjoii of the Hebu ICasdim 
with Assyrian /To/du.** The full significance of this admission will be 
evident to your readers when it is remembered that this ** identification"' 
depends mainly upon the absurd assumpdon of the older unsdentific 
philologists that " ^^r^ " has become “ ^aidfm ” through dialectic 
phonetic change—a change which would be palpably in defiance of all the 
known laws of phonetic change* Your correspoodeots arc therefore to be 
ooDgmtulated upon their die-hard credulity. 

It is thus seen that all the attested evidence which 1 have adduced for 
the hitherto unrecognised Someio-Babylonian sources of the Hebrew Old 
Testament names of ‘‘Shinar" and “Kasdim" still remains wholly un¬ 
shaken by the dogmatic assertions and raJsrepresentatious of your professed 
expert “ correspondeniB in their letter in question. Instead of defending 
obvious and misleadjng inaccuracies, and the arbitrary suppression and 
substitution of important historical names in the texts, your correspondents 
would be better employed in trying to render more £rithiiiUy accurate than 
heretofoire their traiiscri|]dons or tranAliterations of the ctmeifonn teats for 
which they arc paid to be the official transcribers. 

Confirmatofy evidence, moreover, for my identification of the Sumerian 


" Cory's Ancient Fragments,’' ed* Hodge^ $1 L 
t "^u* presumably HcrpdocuSr 7j 6j; Strabo^ ii 15 1 Diodqrus, etc. 
I Xcuophon, Cyropedik,"' s* U ^4 ^ Amd^aris," 4, 3, 4 j 5, 5, § I 

7i iB, 14^ * 

I Profc|sof S-L^gdon July, f^aa, 470. 
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with tbs "Skinar ' and »Setiaar^ of the Hebrews bu 
transpired sim» writiag that aitkls, to which the reader u referred for tbs 
fultlier details. 

Dr. Pindics has kiirdljr called mj- attention to bis article on the 
" Endu" title of Babsrloa in the “ PrtKeedings of the Society of Bibliol 
^baeoiCCT" {1^x3, p. 154 f.), wherein it is condusirrelj proved that 
' was i recogniisd early title for Babylon. In that artkle is cited 

a bilingual (ext published by the AbW H. de GenotiilUc in the JPnw 
d'Astyriol^e (vol. x., 1^x3, pp. 69 f.) proving that a tide for Baby ton was 
" S/Jf-JV/Jl GAL," or " The Great SAi itir" This title was provisionally 
rad by Dr» Finches bat* is he now obserre$, the word- 

sign for /jii hA$ jOso the phoaaic value pf “ jind thu^ can restore the 
name to ■ ■ In this variant of “ or “ The Great Tower of 

QiajQ, the first element in the compound name, (neans ** Life" ■ 

ajjd thus gives the mewing of " The Tower of Lift" This appears to ba 
a dew periphmais of the fuU title » n-S^u-mr;' or " Tower of Grain of 
Life, as a postk ndereace to grain (as bread) as "The Staff of Life^'' as 
already mentioned in my axticlc. 

Here I am content to leave to the Judgment of the reader and unbiassed 
Aayrfolqpst experts my attempt to explain the hitherto unlusown origin 
and meaning of the Hebrew titles " Shinar'* and " Kashdim " for Babylon 
and Babylonia, and the Light it seems to throw upon the historical ecooomlc 
ortgin and purpose of the Tower of Babct-an attempt which is seen 
to rest so largely upon the solid fouodatiao of fact 

I am, yours, etc, 

j . L. A. WjtDOELL. 

August 12t IglZ. 


EINSTEIN AND THE STRAIGHT LINE 
Bif Professor E. H. Parker 

It may be possible to explain the main point here involved without 
calling upon the average reader for the application of mathematical 
principles^ of which most of us are of course ignorant. During the Boer 
War, when Sir {then merely Professor) Oliver Lodge first foreshadowed the 
possibility of oommunicadiig with Ladysmith, a few miles distant by means 
of a sort of wireless telegraphy, mimeiOLs developed of his original idea 
communicated their views to the public press, and before tong Marconi's 
system was in foil woriring, over sea as weU as land, for short distances; 
lE was soon thought wonderful that our naval units manosuvring in the 
Irish and North Sas could read secret messages to each other from 
distances of fifty or a hundred mites apart. No use whatever of wireless 
was made during the Boxer War of igoo; and scarcely any, if any at all, 
durir^ the Russo-Japanese War of (904-05. Many correspondents argued 
that impractitably long poles would be required to neutralUe the curvature 
of the earth if we wished to send qireless messages over long distances; in 

other words, that ^electiici^, unless guided along, as, for instance, by wire, • 

'i' 
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must trard in a straight lins; 1igHt| sound, etc^, m most men^s mind^ were 
equally supposed to travel straight to the earth, or straight when on 
the earth. But it is easy to show in a popular way that there cannot be 
^ch a thing as a straight line or a "water-level/’ Takc^ for itistante, a 
yard measure constructed with microscopical exactitude, so as to oorrespopd 
with a perfect “ honzoo'^ of mercury or water; there is no limit to fractions 
of size or to multiples of sire [ each millionth or biUiooth of the yard 
would be petfeotlf straight, as we all can dearly imagioe. A second yard 
construct^ in die same way and placed end on end with the first would 
be perfectly straight for all Our earthly purposes, and so on with even a 
hundred or a thousand yards; but sooner or later the line of yards inugt 
bend~that is, each part of it is attracted to the earth’s centre, just as tides 
are shifted by attraction and counter-attractioOi Uligt electndty is at 
preseot no one can defiae, but howerer" far out ^ it may extend into space, 
some of it at least would seem to be, like wnterg subject to the eaith^s 
attraction ; hence wirdess mesaages, such as Dame Clara Buttes recent 
concert despatched simultaneously with one "effort*' over hundreds up to 
a thousand miles or mofftf must follow the curved line of the earth's 
circumference:* 

Some forty years ago the writer had a long conversation with a really 
competent mathematidanf who had, after months of experiment and study, 
found it impossible 10 "square the circle,^' an operation which, he saidi 
had defied humanity for centuries; that is to sayi no matter how minutely 
you measure the drcutDfcrcince line, you caonoi prove that it is equal to 
the sum of any square's four straight lines* Perhaps, now that the 
Einstein straight line-^whilst just as useful as it was before for Newtonian 
purposes—is " written off'* for astronomy, we ought to aay it is impossible 
to circle the square,'* and not **it is impossible to square the drcleif a 
straight line, no matter how long or how short, cannot exist, then four 
straight lines at right angl^ cannot exist; <» firfyrit a ctibe*s contents 
cannot be proved mathematically to coitcspond with a globe's contents— 
on the basis of an appropriate circle haviog been squared so far as possible 
with our present knowledge* 

Euclid’s definidoo of a straight Hne, whilst perfectly good for practical 
human purposes, cannot be true for astronomical purposes, for there are 
no stationary " points " between which to give the distances. So ibere 
cannot be such things as parallel " stmight lines that never meet**^ The 
retum path of many a comet (appearing to us on the earth only once in 
many lens, hundreds, or possibly thousands of years} may be strictly 
pantllel (in our earthly oincepEion of the word) to its "going" path for 
tens, hundreds, thousands^ or even miJlioni of miles; and yet at each 

end of its cotirse there is a luming-pointi to approach which it must 
"break" the supposed parallels; hence the accepted ideas of parabobi 
hyperbola, directrix, focus, aris^ and sc must perhaps in future betaken 
^nr 

It IS not easy for the,passenger travelling between Vancouier Or San 
Prandsco to Nagasaki or Hakodadi !o ilndemand the difference betw^n 
great circle and ihoit circle nari^tion; he ^ told that the nafigation by a 
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certain circle is tla shortest and rtraightest line between say, Victoria and 
Hakodadt, skimng the Aleudan Isles; but, on consulting the charts, he is 
quite unable to reconcile an apparent excursion far away north, and then 
back south, with the '* shortest straight line " to Japan. 

Another question arises t If a straight line in the Euclidean sense be 
loconipatible ^tb cosmic mowments, and if a circle which has no end 
and no be^nniog is the ultimale eoamico-matheniatica] unit, why should 
we assume that there must be some limit to space? All we know is that 
perpetual motion, attracdoo, and counter-attraction govern space, so far as 
regards ^e units of the cosmos j and age by age we have after patient 
obsemtion acquainted ourselves gradually with the difference between 
sideraJ, solar, and lunar years, the precession of the equinoxes, and so on. 
Sumenan, Egyptian, Chinese and European observations extending over 
d,ooo years or more show that there U now hardly a minute's change in 
dme so far as our solar system is concerned. Why should we assume that 
there must be an end to *' things " as there must have been a b^uiniag ? 

fact that we human beings can think may appear to us supremely 
important; but we go and come with the same helplessness as the micro^ 
soopic insect, whose corporeal ansuigements are just as complete as ours, 
though its life may not last a day, and though its world may not extend 
over a fraction of an inch m space. The instincts of dogs, bees, eagles, 
vultures, beavers, and ants are much finer than ours in some respects; they 
ccuae and go, enjoying life while it lasts, just as we do. Our capacity firai 
of thinking, then of speaking, next of wiicing, at last of telegraphing, tele* 
phoningi and flying leaves us (as mere animals) much as we were fl.oooor 
eo,ooo, possibly 6oo,«jo years ago. Dean Inge seems to support this 
mew. Nothing could be more startling and at the same time nothing 
could be simpler, than the latest stmnge but self-evident thought that a 
straight line is impossible in nature; the next great discovery, possibly even 
simpler, may be that the conception of a beginning and an end is but a 
gratuitous assumption based upon our narrow earthly experiences; mean- 
while all our thinking seems to have left us, so for as contentment and 
happiness are concerned, much as w* were untold centuries ago. 

theytwraa/i/f of July 14 M, Rene de Satissme has an 

interestiag article on "Le Faradoxe d'Einstein.'' 
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LEADING ARTICLE 

INDIAN HEROINES 
Bv Stanley Rice 

What is a heroine ? In these inodera days we are apt to 
call by that name the central female figure of any work, 
it dramatic or ficdonal, though there may be nothing heroic 
about her. Little Nora, the poor puppet of the Doll's 
House, is in this sense as much a heroine as is Flora Mac* 
donald, the egregious Becky Sharp as the majestic Romola. 
These are the types of various phases of human nature 
which in any given work have been given prominence, and 
we dignify them all equally by the name of heroine bemuse 
we have come to regard a certain realism as essential to 
any true work of art. For this we have, perhaps, to thank 
the vogue of melodrama—^at least, in part — for the heroine 
of melodrama is a compact of the virtues cast Fate into 
the lap of misfortune, from which the equally immaculate 
hero rescues her, thus bringing to nought the wiles of the 
villain. That was not the conception of the ancients. Both 
Greece and India taught religion through the ethics of the 
stage; there is something terrible, majestic, grand—in a 
word, heroic—about the great Greek figures. Just^ Lady 
Macbeth, in spite of the ambition which drove her into the 
murder of a guest, moves our admiration because of her 
force of character, so far removed from the hesitations of 
the conscience-stricken husband, ** letting 1 dare not wait 
upon I would,” so the great figure of the .(Eschytean Cly- 
temnestra stands out majestic in the very enormity of its 
wickedness. For you can inculcate ethical doctrines as well 
by exhibiting sin as by exhibiting virtue, and so you find 
that on the female side, at any rate, the Greek heroines, 
with certain notable exceptions, are painted in dark colours. 
It is because India has taken the opposite line, has chosen 
to invest her heroines with all that is lovely in the eyes of 
her writers, that we are apt to dub them conventional. 
Human nature, we 'argue, harking back to^our realistic 
' bias, could not be so perfect as this, and therefore the 
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picture must be untrue. Woman, we think, is made up of 
vrce and virtue of weakness and strength, and the portrait 

01 the perfect woman is drawn in colours which are all tight 

and no shade. * 

Such an estimate is, however, fundamentaTly erroneous, 
fundamentally because we should never lose sight of the 
central id^ of Hinduism that God is made manifest in the 
whole and m every part. The perfect woman is the em* 
todiment of the divine in its female manifestations, and is 
held up to future generations as the type of excellence, the 
tjpe which every Indian woman is to follow. As Mr. 
Kamaswami Sastri has said In a recent book, which, though 
extravagant in its praise of Hindu culture, and conspicuous 
fora wain of grasp of all that Western culture means, has 
nevertheless set before us an enlightening view of Indian 
am and literature: "The eternal ideals revealed in the 
VedM wera ^rmed and realized by the epic heroes, and 
proclaimed in the epic^ themselves.'* It is because the 
women of the great epics and the great dramas embody 
th^ ideals that they have struck such deep roots into the 
u. j Indian life, while the ephemeral heroines of modern 
Hindu literature pass like shadows across the stage, and, 
like shadows, leave no trace. 

With this shining example before her, not merely enshrined 
in Je perennial pages of the Mahabaiata and the Ramayana, 
j Toy^Cart, but interwoven into her 

^ily life, it may easily be granted that the estimate of the 
Hindu woman as a mere household drudge is very far from 
the truth. It has someurnes been flung in the teeth 
of the Hindu that his marriage system is too one-sided j 
the man h^ his freedom, the mascuiine character is allowed 
to predominate too obtrusively, while the woman is sub¬ 
ordinated in everything. She is bound to the man, not of 
her choice, but of her parents j she is tied by a chain, 
golden or iron she is not of an age to discover. She 
cannot be a helpmate for her husband, because she has 
never been allowed to develop her mind. Yet even a severe 
critic of modern Hindu culture exclaims^ “All the pride we 
still may fed for our culture is due to the saintly virtues of 
our women. When the question is one of race and culture. 

It IS the women that count, and not the men. We cannot 
fairly judge the Hindu ideal of womanhood by w hat we can 
see on the surface. It is true that the woman of India has 
not the freedom of her sister in the West, either in the 
^Oice df her mate, or in her, goings but and comings in. 
et, after all, has the European system been without its 
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failures ? Have boy and girl the wit to make the momen- 
tous choice of their lives? It is certaioly unfair to speak 
of Western marriage as mene post-puberty choice of 
attractive and attracted eyeSp^" but we must admit that there 
are as many unhappy marriages in Europe as in Asia, We 
must look beyond the external relations of both to the 
spiritual induences which man and woman exercise one 
upon another. VVe must, in a word, look beyond the material 
to the ideal 

What, then, was the ideal which was embodied in the 
great heroines of the Indian epics ? Not, perhaps, that 
which we would naturally ascribe to the European woman, 
yet well suited to the Indian temperament and the Indian 
system. For, to the Indian heroine^ the first of ah n^xims 
is unwavering devotion to the husbands To her the Miltonic 
line is the golden motto ; 

He for God only, she for God in him.’’ 

It was an ideal hard to follow. The woman^s weakness 
almost overcame her resolution* When Rama is exiledp 
and Sita of her own free will elects to accompany him, the 
hard reality is forced upon her. 

'* Sita, In ber sillcs arrayed. 

Threw glances irembling and afmld 
On the bark coat she had lo wear, 

Like a shy doc tlmt eyes the snare/^ 

Yet love and that intuitioo which saw only the divine in 
her husband prevailed, and she shares his exile. But the 
woman had to pay* The man, half god, half hero^ could 
fight with giants and overcome them ; the woman is 
ravished from his sight to an exile in a far land in the 
power of a cruel enemy- Nor is Sita the sole example of 
this intuition ; it is, in fact, the central idea of the greatest 
typical heroines in the epics^ Like Briiomart, they bear 
always the unbroken spear of wifely devotion and the un¬ 
tarnished shield of wifdy chastity. 

There was no compulsion in this devotion* Sita might 
have remained at home during the exile of her husband ; 
Damayanti had good cause to cast off the faithless Nalaj 
Oraupadi was not called upon to put her life ancL, as it 
chanced, her liberty in jeopardy for the sake of her Pandu 
husbands* And what shall we say of Sakuntala, whose love 
and devotion rose superior to the apparently heartless 
rejection of her by her royal lover ? What, above alh o( 
Savitrip the Alcestis of Inian literature, who, though the 
supreme sacrifice of‘life was^nqt required of her, ^vas yet 
willing to enter the very gates of death rathef than be left 
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on ^rth without her husband ? The Hindus reverence 
ijavitn, perhaps, above all other women, save only Sita. 
and not T^thout reason. It is invidious to make comparison 
wjtn the Greek queen, of whom her own maid said : 

"MVhat must she 

Wha seeheth ta siirp»ss this woajjaa be ?*' 

Let us not say that one has surpassed the other; let them 
shme as twin and equal stars in the firmament of woman- 
hood : Alcestis the queen, who visibly laid down her life 

without that shrinking from 
death that is the heritage of mortal man ;• and Savitri, the 
fillF-iTicess, wilful in marriage, yet prepared joyfully to 
tollow' Yama to his dread domain, from which she knew 
well there could be no return. Which is the greater, which 
the more shining example—she who laid down her life 
though it cost her an effon, or she who was willing to lav 
It down with all the exaltation of a saii ? We will not 
dTCide; rather, like Timotheus and Cecilia before Alexander 
let both divide the crown.” But at least we may acknow¬ 
ledge with regret that Europe, which has Jong reverenced 
the sacrament of love m the one, has all too Jitde recognued 
me triumph of love in the other* 

_ Though we have often been reminded that woman is 
inconstant, variable, and fickle, it is remarkable that the 
epics of all nations in which the woman is depicted in any 
detail attribute to her a constancy of purpose which they 
t^ny to the man. In those martial stories which take as 
their theme the prowess of heroes there is, indeed little 
place for the woman. Helen of Troy is not really a 
heroine m any sense of the word ; those who seek to exalt 
her to that rank, in order, it may be, to compare her with 
other women of the truly heroic kind, do injustice both 
to the " Iliad ’ and to the Greek conception of woman¬ 
hood. bhe IS simply the focus upon which the war 
IS Mdtred, ’* the /ace that launched a thousand ships " 
And m like manner the pale figure of Aude Hits across the 
last pages of the " Chanson de Roland." only to vanish 
again in the darkness of death. But the Indian heroines 
s^d out of the picture no less clearly than do l*enelope in 
the "Odyssey” and Kriemhild in the '* NibeJungenlied ” 
And if there is one quality which, being common to all 
three traditmns. strikes the reader by its verv Insistence 
it IS that of steadfastness of purpose. It is not always 

Suddenly st^ fled 

flack yj her own chamber bridal bed. 

Then came the tEum, and she s^ke all her thought,” 
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expressed in the same way. The goal may be religious 
devotion to the gods^ which in Greece especially was very 
sensitive about burial rites; or it may be the execution of 
righteous judgment upon the wrongdoer, even when the 
culprit is a mother^ or, again, it may be the desire for 
vengeance which burnt in the breast of an otherwise 
virtuous and lovable woman for thirteen years, and w'hich 
was only satisfied when the hated object was at last reached 
through a sea of the blood of kinsmen and of friends. The 
Indian heroine, though moulded on a softer pattern, yields 
in this quality of steadfastness neither to Antigone nor to 
Electra nor to KriemhilcL Her purpose never wavers, 
even though her husband may lose faith in her, and may 
have deserved, according to our European standards at 
any rate, that she should desert him altogether. It was, in 
fact, a cowardly act in Yudishtira to stake his wife (and the 
wife, too, of his brothers) upon the cast of the dice, and it 
came near to dishonouring Draupadi. But she does not 
faker. She holds her husband blameless, and the boon 
she asks of the blind king is the liberty of the Pandavas, 
and especially of him who had done her this wrong. And 
when at the last the weary task is over, and this world is to 
be exchanged for a world of peace and rest, the gentle 
Draupadi, who has all along shared the hardships of exile 
and the triumphs of restoration, still steadfast in her purpose 
of devotion, is the first to fall by the way. The task was 
too great for her woman's strength. 

And what shall we say of Damayanti, the peerless maid, 
who entered the bridal hall like the moon upon a starry 
night ? When Nala left her in the forest, she spent three 
years in ceaseless travel, searching, searching for Nala all 
the time. His own wanderings were aimless by com* 
parison. He had thought her safe at home in her father^s 
house, and if he took service as a charioteer that was only 
the better to hide his identity. 

And there is another quality which distinguishes these 
Indian queens. Ruskin has said of Shakespeare that he 
has no heroes, but only heroines, who are the guardian 
angels of erring men, and redeem them from the con¬ 
sequences of their follies. True or not this may be of 
Shakespeare; again and again we find it in the heroines of 
India. It is, one might say, the Shakti of womanhood 
guarding the weakness of man ; it is the recognition of the 
eternal fact that upon the woman—wife or mother—depends 
the sanctity and loveliness of the home, that epon her 
devolves the task of smoothing the rough pkiccs of life and 
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lifting her husband or son from the rocky path of this earth* 
with its pitfalls and snares, into a region of spiritual peace. 
That, we should like to think, is the motif in the story of 
Nala, who IS at last brought back to joy and to prosperity 
by Damaj-anti's ruse of seeking a new husband. That, 
too, is perhaps the underlying principle in the salvation of 
the Pandavas by Orau^di, And when at last the wronged 
Sita. misunderstood, mistrusted even by the godlike Rama, 
is vindicated by heaven, we cannot but feel that, for all his 
heroic deeds of war. for all his resource in overcoming 
di flic lit ty, for all the final victory over his gigantic opponent, 
salvation has come to Rama in the higher things of the 
soul through the constancy, the purity, and the devotion of 
his wife. The scene is described by Professor Cowell: 

** But Sita s heart was too full; this second ordeal 
was beyond even her power to submit to, and the poet 
rose above the ordinary level of Hindu women when 
he ventured to paint her conscious purity as rebelling. 
Beholding all the spectators, and clothed in red gar¬ 
ments, Sita, clasping her hands and bending low her 
face, spoke thus in a voice choked with tears; ‘ As 1, 
even in mind, have never thought of any other person 
than Rama, so may Madhavt, the goddess of earth, 
grant me a hiding-place.* As Sita made the oath, lo 1 
a rnarvel appeared. Suddenly cleaving the earth, a 
divine throne of marvellous beauty rose up, borne by 
resplendent dragons on their heads, and, seated on it, 
the goddess of earth, raising Sita with her arm, said to 
her, * Welcome to thee !* and placed her by her side. 
And as the queen, seated^ on the throne, slowly 
descended to Hades, a continuous shower of flowers 
fell dow'n from heaven on her head." 

Truly we may say with Mr. Oman that “all the female 
characters, not only in “ this epic,'* the Ramayana, but 
tn the other epic also and in most of the dramas, are more 
human Lhan those of the opposite sex* and in their genuine 
womanhood they reveal a higher conception than we are 
treated to in the case of the men* always excepting the one 
truly^ heroic male character of both epics, whose life as 
warrior and maup as preceptor and ruler, in prosperity and 
in adversity, was uniformly blameless—^Bhisnna^ to whom 
his very enemies did reverence as he lay upon his self* 
chosen death-bed of arrows, 

f conventional^ these spiritual incarnations 

of all that the Hindu poets have found excellent in woman ? 
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Surely not. They are not the lay figures of melodraina 
with their artificial poses, ibeir artificial situations, and their 
artificial, or perhaps superficial, sentimentality, but the true 
presentinent of the ided woman. If they are conventional, 
so also is the daughter of Icarius; so also is the Homeric 
Arete, of whom it was written that " Alcinous honoured 
her as no other woman in the world is honoured of all that 
nowadays keep house under the hand of their lords," and 
*“■ who ever had all worship from her own children and from 
all the folk,” The only conventional trait W'hich Indian 
heroines share with all others Is physical beauty. One and 
ail, Kriemhild and Penelope, Sita and Savitri, Aude and 
Iseult, are blessed with these physical charins, which in the 
first instance seem to have been the chief attraction to the 
heroes who won them. But the conception of a heroine 
who has not the charm of beauty was reserved for another 
age; nor can we blame India that she has only followed 
the established custom in this respect. 

Nor ought we to forget the customs of the country in 
estimating the characters of these heroines. It has often 
been remarked that such episodes as the cutting of wood in 
the forest by Satyavan and Savitri show how primitive w^as 
the society of these ancient legends. But there is ample 
evidence that if women were not so jealously guarded as 
now, modesty forbade them ordinarily to appear in public. 
It was one of Draupadi's bitterest w'rongs that she was 
dragged half-naked into the presence of the assembled 
lords, when even the sun had scarcely dared to look upon 
her before. It was recognized as part of Sita's hard fate 
(and part of her glory in sharing it with Rama) that she was 
forced to Walk openly through the streets. And Damayanti, 
once the moon in splendour, arrived at her city of refuge 
like the moon in eclipse, escorted up the long street by a 
mob of jeering boys. If they laboured in the household, 
these princesses, at least they lived sheltered lives, and the 
conflict between modesty and devotion must have been 
great. 

Not every heroine is free from feminine weakness, nor is 
every woman a heroine. We have already seen how Sita 
shrank from the dress of bark as she shrank from the gaze 
of men. And Damayanti, who had previously remonstrated 
with Nala for his plan of leaving her on the unselfish 
^ound that a man needs the help and comfort of his wife, 
is first struck, when the calamity has happened^ by the 
sense of her own helplessness. • It is the wonjan's weakness 
that draws from Draupadi the cry^ that brings Krishna to 
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her aid in her extremity. One might multiply examples 
were it necessary; perhaps the most striking of all is the 
waywardness of Sita just before the famous abduction, 
when her quite undeserved taunts of Lakshmana have over¬ 
come her fidelity to Rama, and by driving him aw'ay from 
his post have opened the way to the catastrophe. N or are 
the women all upon the high plane of idealized virtue. 
The ancients recognized that women, too, have their 
failings, and that it is not every' woman who can live up to 
the ideal. Were they, then, held up as warnings ? We 
might perhaps say that of the queen in *' Sarangdhar," the 
counterpart of Phaedra, of whom Racine wrote, ** J’ai m^me 
pris soin de la rendre un pen moins odieuse quelle n'est 
dans les tragedies des anciens." There is something heroic 
in the furious passion of the queen, though it led to a 
shameful charge. Racine has felt this when he makes her 
frenzy a visitation of the gods. Swinburne has felt it when 
he carries the story no further than the opening, and he 
plays upon our pity for the “ bom daughter to Pasiphse.'* 
But for Kaikeyi, the intriguer, the dupe of a slave girl, who 
will stoop to any injustice to Rama and incidentally to 
Sita, we can feel nothing but contempt. She is woven into 
the plot; she is, in fact, the cause of all the exile, the 
wanderings, the disaster at the bands of Ravana. hut she 
makes no figure on the canvas, and we would fain regard 
her as the plaything of the gods, who were working out the 
destiny of Rama. 

“He for God only, she for God in him" — ^that is the key 
to the conception of the Sanskrit masters. And if we miss 
the variety of the Greek stage, if we look in vain for the 
righteous indignation of a Medea expressing itself in terrible 
action, if we do not 5 nd the stern purpose of an Electra 
pursuing justice even to the shedding of a mother's blood, 
wx have in the Indian gallery of portraits, be they of 
queens or courtesans or hermit's foster-daughters, a stead¬ 
fast conception of all that is highest and noblest in tender 
and gentle womanhood, an example for all women who love 
their ancient literature — and who does not ?—to follow in 
their lives of every day. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

INDIAN ADHl^Cr^TRATION TO THl DaIpT^ QF R^PD^'SIULE GoVERN'MESTT^ 
1765-19^0. By B. K. TtmkorCj b-a., i.e,s. Rupees 4 net- 

(J^rritTtf^d ^ Sm Vernkv X/^vett) 

The author <sf this useful boot rightly observes that, with the introduc- 
tioo of responsible Governnient, the oeatioB of a school of oonsiituUonal 
history has become a necessity in India. He has tried to trace the course 
Of Brittsh administiation in India from the days when the British in India 
were merely factots and clcrks> through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, on to the days of the Mutiny and the end of the East India 
Company, Then, he takes up the history of Crown Government from 
iS 5 t onwards. He telb of the Legislative CouncilSj the admin istratfon 
of justice, the settlements of land revenue. He deals with the extent^ 
frequency^ dutation of faminesv *he methods of famine prevontinn^ with 
railways and irrigation. He devotes a chapter to financial decentralkation 
and local self^overnmcut, another chapter to modern education and 
political movements, and a final chapter to the Moutagu^Chdmsford 
reforms. He considers the cnnstituticjn passed by the Acr of December^ 
1919, to be '‘truly libera], necessarily leading on to full seirgovcrnnieiit of 
the P^liamentary type, if we on our part will only work the Act in the 
spirit in which It ims been passed.” is the question. Will Indian 

Parliamentarians work the Act in this spirit, or will they work it in quite a 
different spirit ? Time will idl- 

The book, generally speaking, reflects the ordinary viewa of Western^ 
educated Indians. It is written with care and research, We cannot but 
regret that it should be disfigtir^ by such assertions as the following 
(p. 3SS) t In those days”—the days when the Indian Naiional Congress 
was launched—" everyone who passed the Collector's bungalow stopped a 
minute, dofled his shoes, made a salaam to the spirit of the place, and 
only then resumed his shoes and proceeded on his way. In those days a 
mem-s^ib had still merely to order her kbauiama to take a man along 
with him to the magistrate—the man might be a servant, or a pedlar, or a 
beggar, or a passer-by—and the magistrate would instantly have admin ts- 
^ted to the poor fellow a few cuts of the whip to maintain the Raj and 
its prestige.” 

Wc happen ourselves to have lived in India "tn those days *—in the 
year 1SB5. Presumably our author was then of tender years, or possibly 
hod rmt been bom- We' assure him that the iufbrmadon which has 
led him to make the above statements is gro^ly and wholly untrue. 
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Creative Unitt* Bf Rabindranath Tagore. Pp. (London; 

M&ani/lan and C?.) 7s* frd- 

{^€ut€wcd fy Ha^jhar Das) 

These are a series of coUected essays on various subjects revealing the 
same rundamenlal tnitbs which snggesr creaiivc unity. Some of these 
essays were read by the poet in LondoD at the Indian StudeDt&' Hostelj 
Shakespeare Hut, and at other places. These essays were originaUy wntten 
in Englishp and therefore they constittile a speciaJ feature of interest 
Dr- Tagore's work is of great importancer because he does not and will 
not rei^Dij^e any impassable gulf between East and West He admires 
Vl'estem sciences while he deplores Western materialism* We think there 
are many id the West who deplore matezialisni and reverence the spirit 
of man as much as he. His writings make for recDncilmtion and mutual 
nnderstandjdg in the basis of the deep things of the spirit Kipling writes 
as if the dilTcfences between East and West were fundaiiientaJ: Tagore, 
while not ignoring the dl^emnces, beiieves in the possibility of unity* For 
hinip as for all tnie mystics^ the things which imite are more ^ndamental 
and stronger than the things which separate. 

Dr. Tagore's pfose^ though full of Eastern imagery* loses nothing of its 
directness and force thereby* When he says, “CalcuttSi with her up- 
tilted nose and stony starep had not completely disowIll:^d her foster-mother, 
ftiml Bengal, and had not surrendered body and soul to her weahhy 
paramouri the spirit of the ledger, bound in dead leather,^ it is as good as 
another nail in the coffin of materialism. The helds of north-east France 
are “ death-sirugglea stilTeaed into ugly ridges.** In imagery the kernel 
of the book ts expressed at the end of the essay on East and West 
“The East has neglected the nest-buildingof truth* She has not been 
attentive to leam its s&rreL Trying to cross the trackless mbnitCf the 
East has relied solely upon her wings. She has spumed the earth tiUt 
buffeted by storms* her wings are hurt and she is tiredi sordy needing 
help. But bos she then to be told that the messenger of the sky and the 
builder of the nest shall never meet?'* There is no poverty of thought* 
one can well spend some hours in pondering over the theme of thi^ 
delightful book, which leads ua yet closer to reality. 


Happy India. By Arnold Lupton, {Gccf^c Alltm amd Uftwin, RuskJo 
House, 40, Museum Street, W.C- ij 65* net* 

(J^ci'icwed J- B, PeWhingtos, t.&s., retd.) 

Mr* Lupton explains that India might be happy if guided by men of 
science," becauw, he says, ** under such 3 r^ime there would be abun* 
dance even for the poorest classes v granari^ filled m good seasons would 
provide food for both men and cattle during seasons of drought. The poor 
labourer would have money for Bunple pleasure^ and all others might join 
tn a prosperity that would make India a happy country**; and I suppose it 
might be admitted that if put men of‘science could have in 
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the Hotter Qf funds they might provide cmlimUed w^th in Indi^ or 
IT) ibia country, ^ut, as ^ as 1 oau see, he has not given us anything 
li!ke a careful estimate of the cost of their schemes, or indicated the source 
from which sufBcient funds coald be provided for such improvemeots- It 
has been calculated that even the primaTy education of the young would 
cost far more than the gross lUrcdije of India (to say nothing of the 
didiculty of providing at least three million qualified teachers), and even if 
a Home Rule Army coat only half what the British Army costs, a saving 
of twenty millions a year is a mere drop in the ocean; so that, utiles the 
League of Nations h far more successlui than most people seem to expect, 
it is more than doubtful if any such Home Rule Anny could secure the 
peace of the country, and^ without peace, any auch progresa as Mr. Luptoo 
anticipates is clearly utmttaiimble. Otherwise his auggesdons ate admir¬ 
able, and everyone who knows anything of India will agree thai a great 
deal more might be done even by the present Govemiaent of India in 
developing the resources of the country. Harry Ford says, *^*Wt 

could have every great source of power bam^sed and working for the 
common good were it not that the expense of obtaining capital stands in 
the way but expeiose need not stand in the way of the Indiaa Govens- 
ment when rai^ng funds for clearly reproductive work. ^Vhether any 
Home Rule Govemment would venture to double the revenue of India for 
the sake of elementary education remains to be seen. 

We might add that Mr* Lupton does not go very deeply into the canses 
of Indian poverty, and does not even allude to the enquiry into that 
subject which has been conducted by Captain Fetavel for some years under 
the auspices of the Calcutta University. 

It is unfortunate that Mr* Lupton's book should have been published a 
few months befofcthe remarkable testirnony of the Calcutta C^mmerctaf 
Adtxrfiier ou August 4, to the value of Captain Petavers work in Indla- 
There is a considerable similaTiry iu their ideas, but Captain Petavers 
scheme of work seems more immediately feasible, as might be expected 
after the years of work be has devoted to It in India iiself, and it is a great 
pity they never met It is still more unfortuiiate that Mr. Lupton should 
have relied so much on that broken reed, Mr. Digby, who soTnewhene 
estimated the value of the crops in fertile Bengal at 15 Rs, an acre^ not 
enough, as a critic otnerved, to py the cost of cultivadon. 


The Tehpls of Fusdqai. By Sarojini Devi (Madras; Gntvisk and C 0 .) 
{^fvtnefd Ay Stanley Rice) 

Whatever Mrs« Sarojini Naidu writes (for we gather that she has either 
assumed or been awarded the title of Devi) is worth reading if only for her 
wofidetful mastery of impassioned Engiisb—a masterj- which many Eng’- 
lishmcn might envy. The matter of the speech which is reprinted in this 
pamphlet is unexceptiDnablc, for no one can seriously object to the ideal 
of Indian frecdoto.'* It is, however^ open to doubt whether it is wise to 
address such language to'the impres^ioruableond Infiammable yiulh. The 
lOrcb-beorets on the path to freedoin " have unfortuitldiy been known 
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to nse their tonrhes for more questioiuble pniposes than to light the foot¬ 
steps of pilgrims; the “pilgrims on the road to liberty *' have been known 
to turn aside into by-paths leading to destruction. The call to the 
students is to Rll up the ranks as the soldiers fall; it ii the voice d 
Krishna that sumtoons them. How will the youth of India interpret such 
a message ? Will they in truth be content to win the victory by " slaytog 
their sins’7 Experieaee of Indian volunteers hardly bears out the ideal 
that they are "rabom pure and dawless in the flame of sacrifioe." One 
cannot but admire the system qf propaganda which prints and citculates 
every speech of the slightest importance made by an Indian leader, and 
one can only wish that more eunigy were shown on the other side. But 
do the propagandists really see where their work is leading? Mr, Gandhi 
can answer out of the mouth of Chandt Chaura. 


To India r Tat Mesiaoe or the Hjsialavas, By Paul Richard. 

(Madras : Gantth and Ca.) 

In his own peculiar semipoetical style, Mr. Paul Richard is an ardent 
champion of Indian political aspirations to complete emancipation from 
British leading-strings. Although the fetters of her slavery arc to be 
broken when the hands that forged them are too weak to “retain them,'' 
although the sun of enlighienmenti of power, of liberty and righteousness 
—for so the rather vague phrase may be mterpreted—is setting upon 
Europe and is about to rise upon Asia, India is admonished to set her own 
house in order, to shake herself free from outworn traditions, to abolish 
caste, to abandon the nits in which she has tnoved for centuries. Especi¬ 
ally she must leam to emancipate her women, though in this respect 
Mr. Richard seems to have little conception of the power of women in the 
land, and to judge their position emirdy Itoiu what he sees around him. 
The Himalayas may serve os a poetic flgure, though why they should have 
^eir particular message to deliver U not very apparent. The pamphlet 
is One of the usual counsels of periection; it is one more of those vague 
appeals to the motto of the French Rcvoludon to which we are growing 
accustomed, since we have heard them so often in sober prose, in im¬ 
passioned oratory, in poetical or rhapsodical outbursts. There is;, of 
course, no constructive poliq-; it is the licence of the poet to ignore the 
dull prose of ways and means, g, p, 


FAR EAST 

Ths Prohlew or the Pacipjc. By General Golovin. tGyldendaf.) 

109 . 6d. net 

{Jftvitwtd ^ T, Bowen Partinoton) 

In this book, which is a most valuable contribution to the books pub¬ 
lished on the Padfle question, Oeneral Golovin has made a dispassionate 
examination of the present-day position and a^iradons of Japan, and with 
the conclusions he atrives at, which indicate that lu Japan is the solution 
of all aspects of a Pacific problem, all who know anything of Eastern con- ♦ 
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ditions will be in agreeinent. But when he writes that ^^ the complex 
international problem which bis now arisen to the PsiciBc is due primarily 
IQ the excess of the population of Japan," then he will find there are jmnf 
who do not go with him. For m this he is playing into the hands of the 
very people whose aggr^siveness and mlHtarism he has been at pains to 
warn against Japan to-day is following in the footsteps of Ceimany ; she 
is bidding for a place in the sun, and must give some reason for her aggres¬ 
siveness. She says it is a question of popidaxioni As a matter of fact, 
General Golovin must know tbat the Japanese people at home are haidiy 
conscious of such a problem. This evidence was given by the late Mr. 
Hara, the Japanese Premier, who, sonae httle time before his niiirder, when 
questioned in the Japanese Parliament as to whether the question of popu¬ 
lation in Japan was really acute, replied in the native, and stated : “ It 
is not senous at the present."* Independent observers aU tend to support 
this view, and hence the observations from the author are somewhat 
surprising^ 

Admitting the necessity for emigration on the ptit of the Japanese^ 
General Goinvin goes on to discuss with excellent detail the suitable 
countries for this. One would remind him that the present parly in power 
in Japan docs not want a country of virgin wilderness (even Australia)* but 
rather one already cultivated and dvilised, such as China. 

He hits the nail on the head when he describes Japan as a hothouse 
plant." The rise of Japan as a world power is a hothouse growth, and it 
has been fostered in an artificial atmosphere and in a false position* 

There are two very interesting chapter? on Japan's policy in Korea and 
ChinOr a policy which he rightly describes as one of bribery and corruption- 
The policy in both of these countries* as set forth by the author, stamps 
japan as the menace to rhe peace of the Far East - - .. or» trvei^ worse, as 

a double-faced Janus.*' 

To the preparediies? of Japan for war in the Pacific and her superiority 
over cither the United States or even Great Britain, owing to the latter^s 
great distance From Japan, the book constitutes the finest testimony ever 
published, and without panic or exaggeration it states in plmn language 
what the West ought to have realised long ago—that Japan has been pre- 
preparing, aud flow stands prepared, and is ready to fight for that equoHty 
with the Powers of the West which she asserts is hers, Americans in 
particular will do well to read the chapters devoted to this and think well 
over them, for they will find contained therein matter which is incontest¬ 
able and which shows and proves condtmvely that the Japanese programcae 
ii one permeated in every detail with all modem tactical ideas and one of 
which Japan can be "just proud-"^ 

For years it has been Japm"s desire to obtain dominjition over China* 
She has gone beyond that now* and siatesimen* like Count OkunJa, 
have been clamouring for world domination- "In another quarter of a 
centuryp."' the Count has declared, Ja^an will be in a position to struggle 
for world domination with the Powers of the West” General Golovin 
shows that she is now in that posifionliy virtue of her|undisputab!e and 
itnporiant advantages in all po^ of the Fai^ East 
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There is but one tting, in dealing with the strength of Japan io the 
East, cm which one can difler with the author, and that is on the matter of the 
Chinese. He writes of Japan orerrunuing China, and treats of it as if it 
will be the easiest thing in the world. He obviously tnows little of China 
as she is tCKlay, and of the deep and intense hatred there is of Japan and 
all things Japanese, Whatever country was at war with Japan would 
have as its aUy China, and China ttnlay is not so weals as some people 
would have us think, and Japan would eipcrience a resistance from China 
which in many ways would astonish her, and if this resistance were suffi- 
deuily upheld by the West, Japan would find hensdf cut off from the great 
mineral and other supplies of China on which she is depending, and which 
ate necessary to her if she would wage a successful war in the Pacific. 

There are too many books written on the Far East and Far Eastern 
problems mwadays; but in ‘‘The Problem of the Pacific” we have a 
most valuable oontribution which is worthy of the attention of all students 
of Far Eastern politics. 


Russia jn the Fah East. By Leo Fasvolsky. (Xew York f FA? J/iif- 
miUan Cfmpany,) Ss, neb 

{Jifpi'etvid ly T. Bowen PabtinctonJ 

" Russia in the tar East" is the work of q Russian publicist now 
resident tn America, and is riuite a valuable contribution to the literature 
dcaliug with imperialistic Russia in Asia, ft deals with the Russia that 
was, with the Russia that is, and the Russia that is to be. In dealing with 
the Ru^ that was, he gives quite an interesting account of the infiltration 
of Russia into Asia in the early centuries. 

By far the most valuable pan of the book—in fact, the only part which 
can be said to be of value—is that which deals with the Russia that is and 
its relations with Asia, and this be treats of under the title of “ The Third 
IntematiGnal in Asia and this is of special interest to Great Britaiu by 
virtue of her great interest in Asia, and the fact that the Third Inter¬ 
national seems to be coocemratirg its activities against that country, and 
have expressed their policy in the words : "VVe are ready to support any 
revolutionary struggle against Great Britaio." 

It is interesting to note from the book the attitude of Japan and her 
Government to the Bolshevik movement in Asia—an attitude of resistance 
and of non-toleration. 

One cannot agree with the writer when he writes of the Cliiuese that 
“the vast bulk of her (China's) population is agitated by various kinds of 
resentment, swept by different kinds of discontent," thereby mating Qiina 
a country as far as the tactics and methods of communism are concerned 
ideal.” 


“ The vast bulk of her population ” consist of the coolies and merchant. 
In Petitig and Canton, politicians and parasites may be thinking gf 
place, self, and power, and be prepared to use communistic methods and 
tactics ai^ means to this end; buf th; merchintls thinking of his markets, 
the quicksilver tdovements of the tael and its master, the gold dollar, and 
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the COoUe ts tbinkiiig of his rice. They (" tbe bulk of her popiiktiOD ^') 
have oeithei time nor taste fen the politics of the Chin^ mllEtarists—^ifac 
Bolsheviks of Chiiu —a corrupt lotp who are seeking to retard the progress 
of the country 10 suit their owd ends- Political comings and goings leave 
the Chinese oiasses unmoved. The merchant and the coolie have the 
foreigners on their backs^ and the greedy Tuchima—the militarists—on 
their necks. They payj sweaTp and smiley and go on hoping for belter 
times^ and working 

Bolshevism has not found in China a fertile field for cuUivatioPp not 
have the Chinese become ardent partisans of the Third International. 
China is a natioD In the making. Her old machinery broke down. It was 
utterly out of date. It could not stand the pressure of contact with modern 
nations. New machinery has bad to be put inp and that wfU take time 
and enterprise and energy. She does not possess time. Large bodies 
move slowly, and China is a whale of a nation b the making. Her very 
bulk is a temptation to the blubber-hunters and the bonc-chasers of the 
Third International 

In dealing with the Russia that is to be the writer is theorizing pure aud 
simple; and the facts of Russia as she is tonjay !n no way give us hopes; 
that Russia's future course of action b Asia will m any way serve to have 
the stabtlizbg influence he andeipatea she will have. Russia's inhuence in 
the East has been lost; Japan will see to it that it is never r^bedl and 
the nations of the We$t ana hardly ever likely to enmist the stabilizLag of 
the unstable Far F.ast to such an unstable totiniry as Russia h io-day» Of 
cour^k tlic book was written by a Russian; we appreciate his confidence 
tn hiS oountTYi but that confidence is scarcely justified tn the Light of 
present conditions. 


Lit DuKZt OF Cit'i£N» A Chinese novelp translated into English^ with 
the full Chinese text in Peking collnquiah by J. A. Jackson, Mastjor 
at the Hanbury School Shangtiai. 

{J^rptgwtd fy Professok E- H. Parkir) 

Mr. Jackson has in varioiii commereijU capacities travelled over and 
seen as much of North China and Mancbtiiia as any foreigner in the Far 
East. During the war he ^'personally conducted’^ several shiploads of 
coolies from Wei^hat-wei to France, and also escorted them back safely 
home. In these strenuous p&sf'M/tim times it is to be feared that not 
many will have the time or inchnaticin—apart from the capacity—to read 
a ChLncfic novelette; but in cose there be such, the copy presented to the 
Asiatic Review is at the disposal of any competent applicanL 
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ORIENTALIA 

Thb MuFAppALly-AT. Aa JVDtbolorgy of Ancient Arabian Odes, compiled 
by Al ^rufa^^, son of Mu^mmad. according lo the recensioQ and 
with the coraineniary of Abu Mu^oimad al-Q^m ibn Xfubarantad 
al-Anbati, Edited for the firat time by Charles James Ly^dl, 
{CiarcHdon Prrss^ Oxford.) T918. 1921, 

The DIwAn or GhaiiAk tea- 'Uqbak, khown as Dhv'R'Ruhmam. 
Edited by C. H. H* Macartney. {Umittenity Press^ Cambridge.) (919. 

{Pezieioed by Sir Thomas Anaoto, c.i.£.) 

English acholatship holds a foremost place in the eiucidalion of early 
Arabic poetry .The first complete transbtion intoaay European language of 
the “ Mu'aUagilt,” those seven pre-lslamic odes which the Arab phibiogists 
considered to be the most perfect examples of the poetic art, was published 
by Sir Williiim Jones in 17S3; at the same time be printed the fiist 
edition of the teirt for European readers, strangely enough choosing the 
Roman character for this purpose. Many scholars have worked upon these 
famous poems since that date, and another English Arabist, Sir Charles 
J- who^ like Sir William Jone^ had occupied an unpoitant ollicial 
position in Calctilta, published one of the Baest editions of the tent, 
togelhitr with the commentary of Tibrizi, m 189^. Of the larger 
anthologies of early Arabic poetry, Freyiag published his classical edition 
of the Hatnasa '* in tSaS, and a translation about twenty years later- 
No scholar was intrepid enough to undertake the third great anthology of 
this difficult poetry, the ** Mufaddaliyat,” until Thorbccte, in 1885, pub¬ 
lished a selection from these poems, but he died ahorUy afterwards, and 
the task was taken up by Sir Charles Lyall, who had succeeded in getting 
tc^cther more ample materials for 3 critical edition. 

To the superb edition of the teit, together with commenlaiy and trans¬ 
lation that have now been pnnted by the Clarendoti Press, he devoted the 
last twenty years of his life; it will remain an abiding monument of the 
erudition of a great scholar, and is the culmination of the work of a life¬ 
time. largely spent in the study of early .Arabic poetry. Sir Charles Lyall 
brought to his task a rich knowledge of Arabic lexicography, and an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the pertinent period of Arabic literature, lo which 
for sevenij decades he had exclusively devoted his attention. He has left 
nothidg for a future editor, as there is little likelihood of ftmher material 
becoming ai-ailable for additions to the ample biographical and lexico¬ 
graphical commentary he has compiled; but generatioiis of scholars will 
use hia work for investigations into the life and mental outlook of the Arabs. 

It is not philologists only who will find in this work a storehouse of know- 
led^, for Sir Charln Lyall's translation has made the contents of this col¬ 
lection accessible to that larger circle of students who are now endeavouring 
to understand the Arab mind- There is hardly any other race on the earth 
that for nearly thirteen centnrfes has changed so little in its psychology • the 
Arab of Ihn desert is stni remarkably like his anctstors.astbey are revealed 
to us m the poetry of the pre-fsiamic period and of the begmoing of the 
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MutiammsdiiJi era, Duimg the receal war the Arab tuts once came 
into world bistoryi and is likely to offer difficult problems far European 
statesmen and others to solve* In the tmnsEations which Sir Charles 
Lyall has provided to this an;d h\s other puhliahed vritiogs there is a mass 
of authentic matErial, the interest of which is by no means merely anti¬ 
quarian^ but throws a dear light into the recesses of minds whose interests 
and modes of thought are far removed Irani most of their conteinporaHcs 
in the modem world. 

To Sir Charles LyallV scholanihip Mr. Macartney has expressed his 
indebtedness in the preparation of Iris edidon of the ** Dlw^n ” of Dhu'r* 
Rummab. This great poet of the desert has hitherto foiind no editor is 
Europe; and Mr. Macartney has placed all students of the Arabic language 
under an obltpcion by making them accessible io such a stately and finely 
printed a form. As Mr, Macartney has not attempted a iranslattos into 
English, his edition appeals only to advanced studenls of Arabic, to whom 
the poems of Dhu'r-Rumiajih are of impoitanoe for Ambie leiicognipby» 
as well as for thetr vivtd descriptions of desert life. 

These two pubUcations are noteworthy as having been planned before 
the outbreak of the war, and as having been brought to campletion in spite 
of all tbe many dilHculUes that conaequcatly beset the editors- As the 
Arabic text of the “ Mula^olahy^t was printed tn Beyrout, the work of Sir 
Charles Lyall was intcmipted ^ the entry of Turkey into the wafp and he 
lost one whole batch of proofs in a vessd sunt by a German torpedo. 
But in neither Instimoe could the publication of sudi monumeniaJ works, 
appealing, fronci ihe very nature of their contents^ only to a restricted circle 
of readers, have been passible but for the generous patronage of the 
Univensides of Oxford and Cambridge, which showed themselves in each 
instance willing to underuke the immense coat that the printing of 
Oriental type implies. Suds works^ of a Umiled drculalion^ can^ as a rule, 
only be printed by Learned corporations having at their disposal special 
funds for the issue of publications, and a University Press, undertaking to 
publish books the sale of whidi must necessarily be very slow, and possibly 
wholly unremunerative, deserves the gratitude of every scholar whose 
studies are thereby fadlitated- 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Tai^ or Old Sixt>. By G. A. Kincaid, av.o.* t.cs. 

Ukwern^ /Vri/*) 12$. 6 d* net, 

fy G. Hh) 

Folk-tales are the embodiment of a country's petsonslity, and there is 
nothing iu the world as difficult as to transmit a personality without tb* 
warm living medium of its owner, Mr. Kincaid, however, has managed to 
do this, tlis Tales of Old Smd^" reproduce perfectly the Indian 
atmosphere of the Indian lemperamc^tt in spite of the uniympatheCic 
medium of a Western latTguage. Hpe is no case of immolation on the 
altar of local colour,” ihit last rtson of the incoo^tenl translatori. 
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leaders are qot bored fty the insertion of large fragments of the onginaJ, 
after tbe manner of many who write storia dealing with Indian lift 
Indian idiom here is not expressed by the strained and AVer-romantic 
English which has rame to be considered the trade marie of a genuine 
Eastern story. Obviously Mr. Kincaid knows the native tongue perfectly ■ 
the tales m his bands have kept their dignity and gained no additional 
flowermess. He translates Eastern idiom by Western idiom, mating the 
whole tnteliigible to the Western mind. The West loves to think the East 
subtle and complex, but Mr. Kincaid has shown that the East is funds- 
mentally as simple and straightforward as the West. 

The fatalism shown io all these stories is a sign of simplicity and of an 
unquestioning mind. A child would enjoy reading this book, though only 
a trained mind would appreciate the wonderful technique shown in the 
tTaXLsUtiODK 

Mr. Kincaid has done a great serice to those who study the universal 
kinship of all languages by means of their folk-lore. Students of the 
Gaelic fairy-tales will find the illusions In the story of Momul and Kano 
p^icularly interesting, while those who prefer our own Teutonic folk-lore 
will find many symbolic resemblances in these folk-tales of Sind 

Alti^cther the hook is decidedly interesting and attractive, both to young 
aDd o-IiL Mi&s Sh[ittI&worth*s iJImttatioos^ though p^haps too graceful 
for correct representation of the East, are not the least pleasing part of 
the book. 


Co-OPEFATJON AND THE PROBLEM OF UwEMPLOVJraNT. (CalcUtU : 
” Capitai.*) 6 annas. 


[Recieiiifd by Arnold Lupton) 

It is a sign of the times that the Calcutta University has establbhed the 
“poverty problem study.” Cettainly poverty ought to be abolished— at 
least, so far as it is not the fault of the individual who sulTers from it, 

1 am delighted with references to children, as set out in the third para¬ 
graph of p. 16; “right food, pure air, and work and amusement, etc." 
Also with the statement on p. 17; “long hours in the dasstooms rtpre- 
senti just ahoiil what ought not lo be doues^*" 

Of course, co-operation is what everybody who thinks at all about 
dvUired life thinks is essential to our well-being, and I am delighted that 
the writer would set children and adults on to growing vegetables, etc. 
It is simply appalling to think that this country is now maintaining b 
idleness a million people, when they might be growing food, and so bring 
down ^e prices of the necessaries of life, whilst at the same time the 
obligation to work far their pay would cause a large ntimber of the un¬ 
employed to accept employment froro the ordinary employers io the 
wdioary 


Of course^ there are a gical many statements in the book which I think 
have never been proved, and cannot be praved. As, for instance, that 
labour can Ltow produce, with the aid of machinery, five times as much as 
It produced in fonntr days. It is quite true that the steam navvy will do 
VOL. iWlI. t . . . , fz , . 
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ibe work of a greai maojr men, hut when one eonsfijera (he owmbcr of roeo 
employ to make a steam tiBTry, to maintain it in good condib'oo, and 
supply it witi? foeli a careful calcnlation will show that, whilst the use of 
the steam navsy is in many cases econoinicBl, in many other cases it is 
not. A simple illustraticm of this is given in regard to the supply of coal 
to steam vessels when calling at a port It is found that at many seaports 
the cheapest way of loadicg the ship with coal is for men and women to 
run op a plank carTylDg baskets of coal, which they tip into the ship, just 
as might have been done 500 years ago. in the same way, the steam 
plough is not always profitable. 

At the bottom of p* 37 aod top of p. 3S he refers to the ”utdiaatioii of 
the labour of children,” and, again, on p. jS, he refieis to the benefioent 
results « of organizing school-chtldien in a cOhOperative productive organ i- 
sation.** It is evident that this cannot be done until the laws forbidding 
child labour and enfordog compulsDry attendance at schools arc repealed. 

On p* 41 he speaks ^ the “hopdeas expression on the face of the 
common crowd.” 1 have not observed that bopdeas expression: quite 
the other way. For the last forty years I have studied the common crowd 
to England, and it seems to me happy and happy-go-lucky. 

I heartily approve of the sentence on p. 51: “■allow all to work as many 
hours a day as they wanL" We must abolish the very silly and very 
vdeked legal restrictions on the hours of work. 

There is, however, an extraordinary paragraph on p. 54, which seems to 
indicate a lack of comprehension that the first essentia] of progress is 
liberty. The paragraph is: “The most hopeful thing, therefore, of our 
rimi- is that by following the school years by a period of industrial con¬ 
scription,’’ etc. It would seem that the writer would continue compulsory 
school years, and then have industrial couscription. That, I veottue to 
say, is not the way to secure co-operatioo. Co-operation, to be dfective, 
must be free and willing, and all Government interference with the work 
and education of the people must be abolished. Then let men of brains 
and energy preach and teach to free people how to improve thdr oondidoa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS 

OuAR Khavvak Am> IKS A<jE. By Otto Rothfeld, b.a, (Oxon), i c-s, 

FvaHG.s, { T^rapoF£vala .) 

D* Taiapatevala, Sons and Co* will ahoitlf publish the abora book- 
II is emphatically ooe that Opens out new grpnudw Its pprpcrtc is not 
maraly appreciadou of Otnax Khayyam—the i^l Onmr laken as a wholffy 
not as seen partially through the glasses of Fii^erald—bat further places 
the poet in his proper rdariou to the hisfotic and spiritual developinent of 
Islam. The book falls into two parts — an aoequnt of ihe history of the 
Central Asian Empiie and of the influence of Persian thought, with its 
Greek and Indtan currents of philosophy, on Muhammadan, culture; aodi 
secondlyv an analysis oT the spirit of^OmarV poetry as eseiflplifyiJiK the 
[eiiulta of thcfsc influences. Ualii now any student desitnia of acqunioti ng 
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hiinself with the development of Islam tinder Pent ian gnidsnoe would have 
had to conduct laborious research through a dozen separate monographs on 
different aspects of the subjecL Mr. Sothfeld has embodied the leEuIts 
of such research in one emineotly readable volume, hlr. Rothfeld's com¬ 
petence to deal vHth the subject is vouched for by his eminence aa a 
Peisuio scholaTp which led to hts selection by the Govemment of India to 
e^t the teat of the “Waqaya of Naamat Kban-I-Ali” one of the most 
difficult books in the Persian language. The success of his former writings 
is a guarantee of his literary power. *' Omar Khayyam and hU Agewill 
prove to be a book as attractive by its style and construction to the general 
reader as it will be valuable to the student by its scholarship. 


The Ferhs of Sohiiay. By E, Blatter, s.j., vh.d., Professor of 

Botany, St, Xavier’s Col!<tge, Bombay; and J. F. d’Almeida, B.A., 
B.SC. (Hons.), Professor of Botany, St, Xavier's College, Bombay, 
Two coloured and 15 blacle and white plates and 4j teat figures. 
Crown 8va Bound in lull cloth. {Tarapot^€vela.\ Rs. 7.8. 

D. B,Taraporcvala, Sons and Co., Bombay, will publish the above b<x* 
shortly. The book is the first of its kind on ferns of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. The authors have spent much labour in collecting the various 
spooies. The book gives a detailed and comprehensive dcscriptjoii, not 
only of those found in their wild state, but also of those to be found in all 
ferneries. The numerous iliustrations are a great help to thestudy of these 
delicate plants, and a collector can get at the different specie practically at 
a glance by thdr aid. 

All technical terms arc esplained in simple language in the introductory 
chapter, thus making the fullest knowledge accessible without the necessity 
of any previous acquaintance with die subject. This makes the book 
useful, therefore, to the amateur, as much as it is of value to the advanced 
student. 

A new and special feature of the book is the key preceding the detailed 
description of each species, whitdi sets out very dearly, yet condsdy, the 
distinguishing characteristics of each species. 


Footprints tn Bpaix. By Liient.-Golooel H. A, Tfewell, p.a.GrSi, author 
of '* Topee and Turban,” etc. With uumemus illustrations, (London: 
Mtlhuin.\ Price los;. 6d, 

Special ioterest attaches to a book on Spain from the pen of an author 
who has hitherto written esetusively upon India. Familiari ty with the East 
and Muhammadan architectural ideals is of distinct value In treating of 
a land so long subject to Alussalmao rule as Spain, The culture of the 
Crescent, as distinct from that of the Cross, has left its impress upon more 
than mere bricks and stone. The Spain of today is the product of both 
these warring inUuenccs, with occanonal throwbacks to a remoter ancestry. 
Id his description of the Alhambrat the world-famous palace of the last 
Moorish kiifgs of Granada, the au^tor, draws ao'analogy between it and 
the palaces of the Mogul cmpcrors'of India. ^ He makes similar interesting 
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observations when commentrng upon the Me^quita at Cordova. His 
book is blight and varied. In it modem anecdote mingle with ancient 
legends^ while hia word piciura* noiably that of Poblet, the superb 
Ci^erdan moiLaslery and mausoleutn of the kings of Aragon ^ are singularly 
romantic and vivid. On the wholet Colonel Kewell views Spiup from a 
diferent angle to the ordinary writer. It might almost be said that be 
regards it ihiongb Eastern rather than Western eyes* 


A NEW PERIODICAL 

**The SlayoKIC REViEW." A survey of the Slavonic peoples, their 
history, etc, EdilOts: Sir Bernard Fares, Professor R. W. Seton- 
Watson, and Dr. Harold WTlliams (School of Slavonic Studies, King's 
College] 

fy luMCis P. Marchakt) 

We are glad to hatl this new venture, the aim of which is to promote 
miiLiial understanding of Russia and kindred nations, and to serve as an 
organ of those who have Slavonic sympathies and interests^ and desire to 
promote good relations between the English-speaking and Slavonic worlds. 
To this end it enlists the services of British and American Slav scholars and 
representative Slavs. The members of the Advisory Cotnmittee and St^ 
Committee at Kin^s College include most of the leading University 
teachers in the country^ with Sir B- Pares as Administrative Director- 
FoUowing notes of guidance for sttidcnts and a iranslilerarioo sebemet 
drawn up by the oonfereuce of University teachers—to which, bowfSveTp 
Dr* Sexon-Watson demurs—the opening article on ** The Slavs after the 
War ” is bom the pen of Professor T* G. Masaryk, denouncer of dubious 
Austrian pre-war procedure, lecturer at London University during the war, 
then organizer of C^iech l^ons in Russia^ and ultinmtdy Fr^ident of the 
new Republic of Czechoslovakia* where he beam the popular title bestowed 
on the Eanperor Charlea TVr and the historian Palacky^^/-fr (Father 

of the Country). He shows that to none had the war brought peatet 
political changes than to the Slav nations, and that it is quite impossible to 
call it, as some do, a war of Teutons and Slavs, Beginning with Czeebo* 
Slovakia^ he teviewi th=^e changes, paering to Russia and Bolshevism. 
^*The Bolshevist h the Russian monkt excited and conhiscd by Feuer* 
bach's materialism and atheism,” In conclusion, President Mosaryk draw^ 
attention to the ideal of a league of nations, dreamed of by his countryiuanp 
King George of Podebrad, Professor F, Struve^ the eminent economist, 
whose contiibution is headed by prophetic quotations from De Mais^ 
and Lermontov, reviews the crisis in Russia and her special mission 
from the point of view of historical sadolc^y» The greatest living cxpoii«»* 
of the Slavs, Professor V. E. Jagi 5 —of whom the present writer has happy 
recdllections^—contributes a review of Slavoflic studies from the days of 
the Czech philologist^ Dobrovsky. tfieyond reference to the Ardtio fiir 
PAilfflogit — i^Aifrum magna /$ii {—the author mftdestly omits 

I tus Life-work, and we note that the neCords of Profeslor Louis LegeXt of 
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Paris, juid hfs predecessors^ MickiewioE add Choikko* are not touclied. 
Sir B. Pares discusser British interest in Russia and the pnjspects of the 
SlaTonic school^ the inception of which 15 due to the bmcDCed Frincipal 
R, M* Bunroivs, 

To Otir regret, we can onJy mentJon m passing M* Beta's comparison 
of Percy’s ” Reliques ^ and Sir W, Scott^s minstrelsy with Rqumaniao 
ballads, Mr, S. BulgakovV dialogues on the Russian Revnolution^ Mrs, F. S. 
Copeland's transladon of Count L Vojnovic's “Dying Republic,"' Dub- 
rovnik (Ragusa), and the obituaries of A. Blok and N. S. Gumilev 
(Russian poets). Hviesdoslav (Slovak poet and patriot), L Vaiov (Bulgarmn 
novelist), and J, D, BonrchieTp a great friend of the Balkans. There qje 
eixteii^re economic notes and reviews, and a Ciecho-SLovak biblLography. 

THE BOOK OF THE DAY 

India the Balance. By Khwaja Kamal-iid-din, b.a.| luh. (Woking: 

TAe /r/fljwrV ) Price 6s. net. 

fy John Fox-leNp ll.d.) 

This book ia most opportune. The writer is a loyal British subject, 
with an Innate sense of the justice, honesty, and fair pky of the British 
peoplcp 

The writer insists that the Founder of Chrisbaiiity is given the same 
reverence hy Muslims as the Prophet himself, and admits that the British 
rule has not sought in any way to force itself on the religion or the customs 
of the country* But he says that the spirit of India is changed, and now 
India is wondering! It is wondering whether Britain is not now really 
aiming at the suppression of the Crescent. It seems to us that India may 
test assured England has no such desire or intention ^ and where Islam i$ 
right England and the British people intend to stand by it to the death. 
There can be no doubt that Turkey, politically, made a great mistake m 
turning upon her undent friend RnglondL and siding with Prussia lU 
stabbing the Allies in the back; and who am deny that for this dastardly 
act she deserved to be punished? But it Is idle to maintain that in 
pQnishing Turkey a blow was, or is, aimed at Islam ; such an assertion is 
simply not true. 

But, as Sir Hamilton Grant insists, there must be no hectoring, no 
ballyingt no wanton dlscouitesy. These are not only cowardly and dis¬ 
graceful, blit they render goodwill Impossible* There should be a resolute 
and an immediate mending of miumeFS ah round on both sides. At the 
same rime there must be no concession to incendtarism* or to designing 
and evil-minded agitators, and no blatant pondering to political schemers. 

In a word, tbere must be no frightfukess, but, on the codtrary, genial 
kindliness in tbougbt aud word and deed. 

About the Caliphate—the matter is one altogether for Muslims them¬ 
selves, and there should be no Cbfistian tnterference of any kind whab 
ever. The Caliphate should be immune. A word from the l^IusLIto 
Caliph to his Indian cchreligioaists irooJd produce*a wonderful i^ult, and 
ihia result the Britilh Government should lay Itsdf out to obtirin. 

1 



EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


The Bureau of Education in India has issued a Report for 
the year 1920-21 of extraordinary interest in view of the 
working of the Reform Scheme, and serves the purpose 
of an introduction to the Review to be published next year 
covering the quinquennium 1917-22. 

The Report gives a rapid survey of the whole ground, 
describing the effect of the " Non-Co-operaiioo Movement" 
upon the number of students in colleges and anglo-vernacular 
schools. Some provinces naturally lost more than others, 
and in the case of Calcutta and the province the number 
of students bad fallen considerably just when the 6gures 
were being collected. The "National Schools and Colleges" 
lately come into existence do not give any returns to Govern¬ 
ment. There were other Institutions independent of Govern¬ 
ment before these came into existence, and the aim of the 
"National" institutions is more political than educational. 
The " Non-Co-operation Movement" appealed to students 
of various types of mind, and it is curious that "there are 
no signs of reaction against Western subjects, languages, 
and ideas." One good result of the National Movement 
is that Indians are beginning to think out for themselves 
the sort of education best suited for Indian requirements, 
and there has been "no reduction of any educational grants 
by the reformed Councils." The Report touches on 
Women’s Education—in the secondary schools, Bombay, 
the number of students has risen to 10,000, and almost the 
same number has been reached in primary schools; in the 
Medical College, Bombay, there are sixty-three ladies—on 
Muhammadan Education in Madras, on the Depressed 
Classes Education, Training of Teachers, the Scout Move¬ 
ment, Physical Training and Hygiene, Adult Education, 
and Defectives’ (Blind and Deaf Mute) Education, the 
latter being exhaustively studied by a Bombay Committee. 
In Bombay, again, there is tiie Sir Jamsetjee jeejeebhoy 
school of art, and visual instruction by means of lantern 
^d cinematograph has, received special attention there. 
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^ WORKERS' EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Professor Baltrelej'^ of the Indian Educational Service, 
has compiled an account of the history of adult education 
in England and Wales, for Indian readers. This pam¬ 
phlet also contains information concerning the Workers’ 
* Educational Association, and the iniiuence of the uni- 
vei^ities on adult education in Scotland, Wales, British 
Dominions, U.S,A., and on the Continent of Europe. 
Adult education in England and Wales dates from 18^ 
and the second period from 1S50. Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, founder of the W.E.A., was also its Secretary from 
1903 to 1915, and is now Chairman of the World Associa¬ 
tion for Adult Education. The last chapter is on the 
possibility of University Extra-mural Adult Teaching in 
^dia. The W.E.A, rises far above merely politicai 
propaganda, In that It enables adults to base their political 
opinions on well-thought-out problems, and this applies 
also to questions relating to labour, trades-unions, and 
other social problems. It is most important to adapt the 
W.E.A. to present conditions in India, and to infuse the 
students of the univemitles and colleges with the desire 
to elevate the depressed classes and the adults of other 
castes who have not had the opportunity of attending 
primary schools in their youth. It is also very important 
that the finances of the Indian W.E.A. should be entirely 
contributed by the people themselves. Whether a system 
of scholarships could be voted in the future by the Legis¬ 
lative Councils is another matter. These might be useful 
in enabling promising W.E.A. students to enter a university 
or college, or even to proceed to Europe for the purposes 
of research work. The scope of such a movement in India 
is enormous, and its usefulness unlimited, and it would 
supply just the incentive needed, on the part of the future 
teachers, to perfect their own knowledge, thereby avoiding 
cramming, and to ensure thorough accuracy in their dealing 
with historical facts and dates. 
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EXHIBITION SECTION 

EXHIBITION OF INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS* 

Bv M. L. Chakdra, ij,a., curator 

With the object of bringing more prominently to notice, in 
quarters likely to be interested, and of directly furthering 
the sale of the products of the higher Indian arts and crafts to 
the trade. Sir William Meyer, the High Commissioner for 
India, with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
decided to set apart for this object certain rooms on the 
ground and the first doors of 44, Grosvenor Gardens, which 
forms part of his office in London. ;■ 

The furniture, flooring, and panelling of the rooms on the 
ground floor—ijf., the reading-room and the reference 
library—are of characteristic I ndian woods. Brief references 
have already been made by several of the London news¬ 
papers as to the decorative effect of these beautiful Indian 
timbers. 

On the floor above are displayed specimens of Indian art 
ware and village crafts. These occupy two rooms which, 
divided by folding doors, are convertible into a single hall 
01 not inconsiderable dimensions, and which, though 
primarily intended to house selected permanent exhibits, 
will provide space, when required, for special shows of 
particular classes of Indian products which it may be decided 
from time to tune to hold. Here again the parquet 
flooring is entirely carried out in Indian silver grey wood. 
The scheme of mural decorations in these rooms, which will 
be completed, it is hoped, before the end of this year, will be 
composed of Indian printed satin in panels, the front salon 
being decorated in the United Provinces, and the other in 
the Punjab style, these being provinces which have 
specialized in this type of workT The exhibits th^selves, 

• At 44, GrasveiiOT Grardens, London., 
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drawn from the various provinces of India which desire to 
participate in the exhibition, are on view in show cases 
specially made of the same Indian w'ood as the parquet Hoor 
on which they stand. In view of the restricted space 
available, however, only picked specimens are being 
shown, bulky exhibits particularly having been unavoidably 
excluded. 


For the present only three provinces are participating in 
the exhibition—viz., Burma, the United Provinces, and the 
Punjab. The Victoria Institute of Madras has decided to 
exhibit specimens of the industries of that Presidency, but 
these have not yet arrived. 

The Burma exhibits include textiles such as cotton rugs 
and various coloured Shan bags with gold or silver thread, 
hand-painted waterproof umbrellas, gold and Pagan lacquer 
ware, ivory ware, bronze statuettes, bell-metal or brass and 
gilt lacquered gongs, as used in Buddhist temples, carved 
and lacquered woodwork expressed in tables and trays, and 
beautiful silver ware. Burma’s toy industry is represented 
by a few coloured wooden-j'otnted animals and birds. 

The bulk of the exhibits from the United t*rovinces has 
yet to come. There are a few Saharanpur four-fold carved 
screens and brass inlaid picture frames, specimens of 
Nagina ebony electric light standards, Horadabad and 
Bidar brass waresv There is, however, a good stock of 
sDks and satins, including Benares Kashi silk, gold and 
silver brocades, Shahjehanpur silk and moir^ silk, Benares 
silk, gold and silver embroidered scarves or fascinators 
Lucknow printed satin bedsteads. Azamgarh plain and 
printed satins, etc. 

The Punjab exhibits are more numerous and form an 
interesting collection. Punjab is rich in industrial arts. 
Of woodwork, wood-inlay in ivory, bone, brass, and copper, 
painted and chased lacquer work, there are very interesting 
exhibits in the shape of boxes, trays, cakestands, picture 
frames^ candle and electric* standards, powder and potpourri 
bowls, cigar, and cigaretjfe boxes, the noted Damascene 
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or “ koftgan ” work is to be seen in domestic articles, such 
as paper-knives, cigar and cigarette boxes^ ashtrays, buckles 
and bracelets, photo frames, matchbox covers and salvers. 
From Multan have come a few specimens of her art of 
enamelling, mainly on silver ware Of textile fabrics, so 
far only a few specimens have arrived, comprising cotton 
printed bedspreads. Block printing such as here shown, 
however, is also carried out on satin. Of w'ooUen fabrics 
there are some beautiful pasAmina shawls from Ludhiana, 
both plain and richly embroidered. The specimen carpets 
on show at the Exhibition Rooms come from . 4 mritsar, 
world-famed for exquisiteness of work and design. 

Apart from India, to which the lac industry itself is 
confined, there are two great centres of lacquering—vij., 
Japan and Burma. Lac turnery may, therefore, be viewed 
as a special feature of Burmese and Indian art. The chief 
materia] used in Burmese lacquer work is the oleoresin. 
This is either employed in its liquid state as a varnish or 
thickened by ashes or sawdust to a plastic condition and 
then used for moulding or as a cement for mosaics. It is 
coloured with lampblack, gold or silver leaf, vermilion, 
indigo, etc,, and applied with brush or hand. This com¬ 
position is also utilized to render paper or cloth waterproof, 
as, for example, in the manufacture of the very characteristic 
and artistic Burmese umbrellas. The best examples of 
Burmese lacquer ware are the gold lacquered boxes and 
baskets of Prome and Mandalay, The industry, which was 
once important locally only, has in recent years expanded 
considerably. 

In the Punjab a considerable trade is done, principally 
in Lahore, Shahpur, Ferosepore, and Hoshiarpur, in the 
manufacture of wooden objects coated with coloured lac 
with most artistic effects. Etched lac work with floral 
or geometric designs is also carried out in such remote 
North-Western Frontier places as Bannu and Dera Ismaii 
Khan. 

The artistic Burmese umbrella 'owes its iatroductioit, so 
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wc are informed by Mauog Ba Htin, Circle Officer, 
Irrawady Division, Department of Industries, Baasein, to 
an enterprising young Burmese of Bassein, who sixty yean 
ago founded the now flourishing industr}’^, which at one 
time was confined to one village. Bamboo-sticks rubbed 
with a solution of red dye and sap from the wild fig-trees, 
with flora] designs traced on them with a jet from a spirit- 
lamp, make the bandies. These are then fitted on to the 
bamboo framework, which is covered with dyed cotton or 
silk cloth. The dyeing Is done by hand, and various 
coloured designs are then painted on w'ith very pleasing 
effect. There is one very attractive umbrella in the 
exhibition-room which visitors should not neglect to see. 
It has a span of eight feet, and the cover is gorgeously 
painted. 

India is very largely dependent on foreign countries for 
its supply of ivory, Africa being the source of her main 
supply. African ivory is closer in grain, and not so liable 
to turn yellow or to warp and split as the Indian ivory. 
All the finer and more expensive ivory carvings are done 
on the best African ivory, which b invariably a bluish-white 
article, the Indian exhibiting a dull chalky appearance. 
In India there are four localities noted for ivory carving— 
viz., Delhi, Murshidabad in Bengal, Mysore and Travan- 
core in the south. Within the last forty years the Industry 
has been largely developed at Hoshiarpur, where the art of 
ivory inlaying is applied, not only to the decoration of small 
articles, but to furniture generally. The modern work has 
absorbed all the old styles, such as Patiala, Mughal, and 
Sikh, and become mainly Hindu, though we have no proof 
absolute of the patronage of Hindu rulers in this direction. 
There is, however, no special caste identified with the 
craft. It is remarkable though that the chief artistic 
workers at the present day are Hindus. 

There would not appep to be an extensive trade done in 
ivory-carving in Burma, ' Burmese ivory carving seems to 
have been,derived frocti I'ndia. Moulmein is the centre 
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of the industry*, and the articles chieiiy produced are such 
things as daggers and dah-handles, paper-cutters, chessmen, 
chairs, images of Buddha, medatlions, cigarette-holders, 
statuettes depicting Burmese life. 

With the disappearance of the fashion of wearing armour, 
damascening, on the decline of the Sikh power, diverted 
itself from ornamenting swords and other martial weapons, 
to the embellishing of domestic articles. The words 
“damascening” and “encrustation" indicate degrees of 
the same art, rather than distinct arts. They both denote 
the surface ornamentation of one metal through the applica¬ 
tion of one or more metals—the inlay of gold and 
silver wires upon steel or iron. The latter is called '* koft- 
gan, or damascening proper In true damascening the 
design is traced on the steel surfaces, and the wire is 
hammered in until it is made literally to unite with the 
steel Encrusted wares may be said to form two main 
classes, according as the applied metal is raised above or 
left below the surface. The art of damascening no doubt 
came from Persia, as the word *' koft^ri" indicates, and 
is practised in several places in the Punjcib, notably Sialkot, 
Gujrat, and Lahore. The wares are turned out in very 
large quantities from these centres, and find a ready market 
all over the w-orld. There are several beautiful examples 
depicting this art in the Exhibition Rooms at 44, Grosvenor 
Gardens, 

Of brass-ware, of which there are at present only a few 
specimens on exhibition, though more are expected shortly, 
much can be written. But it would be beyond the scope 
of this short article to deal with the purely industrial 
aspects of the brass-smith's craft. The Indian craftsmen 
show a large capacity in the utilization of both brass and 
copper and their alloys. The exhibits on view here are 
representative of the craft of Moradabad and Benares. 
The tourist in the East is familiar yith the sight of stupen¬ 
dous images of Euddh^ (Burma),'cast in brass by a ;small 
^ band of workers, using appliances'wrh\ch Judged by European 
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standards, would seem at»so]utely inadecjuate. In many 
parts of India again, as in Benares, images of Krishna and 
Ganesh, and various other idols, are moulded and sold for 
a few pice which, in Europe and America, could not be 
bought or produced for as many shillings. Between these 
extremes, In magnitude and iniricacy, lies the range of 
domestic and sacred utensils, for the production of which 
every village possesses its own craftsmen. The ordinary 
domestic utensils, which are invariably of either copper or 
brass, instead of china, etc,, as in Europe, are not orna¬ 
mented, because by Hindu ordinance they rec^uire to be 
scoured with mud after being used, but their shapes are 
extremely graceful, and often their finish and style are 
different m different localities. 

It will not be out of place to add a few words in respect 
of the beautiful Amritsar-made carpets on show here, 
reference to which has already been made. Like a great 
many more of the arts of India, the art of carpet-making 
came from Persia. The centres of carpet-making in 
Northern India are Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, and Hoshi- 
arpur. Pashmina wool—that is, wool from the Himalayan 
goats—is used for the finest descriptions of pile carpets, 
and tbe work is all done by hand. There are certain 
chamcteristic designs met with here and there in the 
Indian-made carpet which have greatly tended to bring 
about the peculiarities that allow of Indian carpets being 
readily recognized from those of other countriesL The man 
in the street has an idea that all carpets which come from 
India are the product of Indian gaols, and, as such, it 
exercises a debasing influence on the artistic industry. He 

facto this is not so. Gaol labour has stimuiated the 
industry. 

The specimens of silver enamelting on show all come 
from Multan. The work is of rich barbadc nature, decom- 
tive (n design and colour. Multan has for many years 
enjoyed the reputation of‘producing small silver enamels in 
various shades of opaqitjS blue, yellow, or scarlet. Similar 
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work is also carried on in Lahore and Delhi. Jaipur is 
pre-eminenily the central and best school of enamelling, 
but of late years the most skilful artificers have migrated to 
Delhi. The articles on exhibit are buttons for waistcoats, 
buckles and belts, umbrella-handles for ladies, etc. 

The Punjab has also sent one or two specimens ot 
woodwork, and wood inlay as turned out in Hoshiarpur. 
The Punjabi is noted for his artistic taste, which is almost 
an inheritance with many carpenters. It is believed that 
Indian wood-work manifests a much greater diversity and 
many more points of interest than any other arts and crafts 
of that country. The principal homes of wood-carving in 
the Punjab are Lahore (School of Arts and Crafts), 
Hoshiarpur, Chiniot, Amritsar, JuHundur, Gujrat, and 
Ludhiana. It is impossible to convey a conception of even 
the leading characteristics of the styles of wood-carving and 
wood-inlay in this as well as in other provinces. The 
specimens displayed here are a four-fold screen, tea and 
coffee trays, etc., inlaid with brass, copper, and ivory. 

In conclusion, the writer hopes that his endeavour at a 
description of the Exhibition, which, both as r^^ds 
furnishing of the rooms and the articles displayed, has been 
necessarily brief, will stimulate the interest of the reader in 
Indian arts and crafts. Visitors (trade and casual) and 
inquirers will be personally attended to. 
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THE CHANCE OF PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST 
Bv Leland Buxton 

The primar)'' object of the Near and Middle East Associa* 
tion, whose recent Memorandum to the Prime Minister on 
the Turkish Question has been widely noticed in the Press, 
is to promote British interests. The greatest of British 
interests is a just and lasting peace, but such a peace has 
hitherto been impossible owing to the refusal of the British 
Government to recognise the claims of the Turkish people 
to self-determination and security. Moreover, the task 
of pacification by the Allies has been made doubly hard by 
the fact that the Prime Minister, in consequence of the 
violent partisanship of his speeches on the Grieco^Turkish 
War, has lost the confidence and respect, not only of the 
Turks, but of most of the peoples of the Middle East Yet 
even now it may not be too late to mitigate, at least, the 
disastrous effects of bis Eastern policy during the last four 
years. 

The Memorandum referred to above suggests certain con¬ 
ditions on which, it Is believed, a permanent peace might still 
be established. With regard to the protection of minorities, 
it proposes the institution of local gendarmerie, to which 
would be attached foreign officers appointed by the League 
of Nations. 11 is, of course, essential that any such scheme, 
applied to Turkey, should apply equally to Greek territory, 
such as Southern Macedonia, where a Muslim population 
still exists. It would certainly not be accepted by the 
Turks on any other condition, nor, from the point of view 
of the minorities themselves, is it any less desirable in 
Greece than in Turkey. In fact, the majority of Mace¬ 
donian Christians would to-day welcome even a restoration 
of Turkish rule as a means of escape from the persecution 
of their new masters. Even if it is admitted that the Turks 
have, in certain cases, deliberately resorted to a policy of 
extermination, it is an historical fact that the Greeks have 
got rid of Ikeir minorities with far greater rapidity. Those 
who share the Prime Minister's views about the Greeks 
may be recommended lO'^tudy the Report of the Carnegie 
Comrjlssion on the Balkan Wars,#and Professor Arnold 
Toynbee's /ecent book, The Western Question in Turkey 
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and Greece," At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
the unfortunate Chriatians of Asia Minor, who are indirectly 
the victims of Allied intrigues and Greek megalomania, 
require protection after the events of the last few years, and 
it will be the clear duty of the Allies, in any settlement 
they may make with the Turks, to see that such protection 
is provided. 

On territorial questions the British Government has at 
l^t been obliged to withdraw from the position it has 
hitherto taken up if the Near Hast is ever again to enjoy 
the blessings of a lasting peace. With regard to Smyrna, 
indeed, it agreed last spring to the restoration of Turkish 
sovereignty ; but till September 23 it insisted on that geo¬ 
graphical monstrosity, a Greek Adrianople. The Greek 
claim to Thrace cannot be supported on ethnical grounds, as 
the Greeks themselves tacitly admitted when they rejected 
the proposal for a Commission of Enquiry', which was put 
forward by the Allies and accepted by Bekir Sami Bey on 
behalf of Turkey, Still less can it be supported on economic 
grounds. Eastern Thrace being economically dependent on 
Constantinople and Western Tbrace on Bulgaria. The 
recent Greek threat against Constantinople has made the 
Turks more determined than ever that Greece shall not be 
in a position to make a similar threat in the future. 
Finally, the l.urks, and indeed the Moslem world generally, 
have a sentimental and religious interest in the Turkish 
city of Adrianople. For these reasons, among others, 
there can be no lasting peace in the Balkans while Thrace 
is in Greek occupation. 

Ihe Near anrf Middle East Associatbn, therefore, sup- 
porta the new Allied pledge that Eastern Thrace, including 
Adrianople, shall be restored to Turkey. It also proposes 
that Western Thrace should be constituted an autonomous 
State under the auspices of the League of Nations. This 
provincep which, during the French occupation after the 
Armistice, enjoyed a brief period of happiness and irancjulh 
lity, is inhabited mainly by Turks and Bulgarians, but both 
Fur key and Bulgaria have wisely refrained from claiming it, 
and demand only that it should not be Greek. As a buffer 
Stale between Greece and Turkey, it would be a valuable 
pj^ntee of peace, and would further enable the Allies to 
fulm their formal promise to Bulgaria of a commercial 
outlet on the ^gean. Everyone acquainted with Balkan 
^ no It ions knows that^ so long the whole coast is in 
Greek occu^tion, the promise^ outlet is an impossillility ; 

^ hut the Bulgarians themselves adrnii that theji could use 
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pedeagatch freely if the port and its hinterland were under 
international or in ter-Allied supervision. 

There is reason to believe that the Angora Oovemineiit 
would be willing to accept all reasonable guarantees for the 
freedom of the Straits, such as, for instance, the control of 
the Dardanelles by the League of Nations, of which Turkey 
would, of course, be a member. Once the territorial ques. 
tion is settled on the lines indicated above, the Turkish 
attitude on this and other questions at issue would naturally 
become more accommodating. We cannot expect it to be 
so under present conditions. If we can imagine our own 
state of mind during an occupatiou of Kent by foreigners, 
we shall not be surprised that the Turks are unconciliatory 
while^ Greek armies—believed to be supported by Great 
Britain—are in occupation of Thrace, 

WTien the invaders have been forced to withdraw, and 
peaceful conditions have been restored, there will be a ✓ 

revival of commercial prosperity in Anatolia and Constan¬ 
tinople. It is to be hoped that British traders will regain 
their old predominance and enjoy the lion’s share of that 
prosperity. If. however, the British Government continues 
to support the claims of Athens until compelled by circum¬ 
stances to desist, the harvest of peace may be reaped by 
our commercial rivals, whose Governments have not Wned 
the lasting hostility of the Turkish people. 

Since the above was written, the situation has developed 
rapidly. The attitude of the Turks, owing largely to the 
provocative words and actions of the British Government, 
may well have become less moderate and conciliatory, and 
it may now be necessary to make greater concessions than 
would have sufficed, a fortnight ago, to secure an amicable 
settlement. 

.At the present moment the chief danger of war arises, 
unfortunately, from the fact that the Turks do not trust 
the word of Mr. Lloyd George. They believe that he is 
playing for time, and that when the Greek army has been 
reorganized in Thrace, he will provoke hostilities as a means 
of withdrawing the promise to restore the Maritza line to 
Turkey. Unless the Allies insist on the immediate evacua¬ 
tion of Thrace by the Greeks, the Turks feel that they 
cannot afford to wait, for, as Phe Tijfies observes in its 
leading article to-day {September 27). " delay in following 
up a victory is rarely of advantage to the victor." 
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BRITAIN'S TURKISH POLICY 
Bv \V. E. D, Allen 


In no issue is the confusion of thought more evident and 
prejudice more dominant than in the discussion of the 
Eastern Question. 

At the present Juncture it is not inopportune to examine 
briefly the historical principles and motives and the general 
trend of British policy in the Near East, and to apply such 
conclusions as maybe arrived at to the consideration of the 
present situation. 

The costly Near Eastern campaign of the Great War 
was necessary to eradicate German influence, and with the 
signature of an Armistice by Turkey in October, 1918, 
conditions immediately though gradually began to revert 
10 the old triangular rivalry of Britain, France, and Russia. 

The history of the C. U.P, and the farce of parliamentary 
government in Turkey had confirmed British statesmen in 
the policy of nationalist devolution. The successive Turkish 
Governments were representative of no element in Turkey, 
and their power was founded on no other basis than 
violence and graft Each Government supported itself 
internally by favouring and retying on one national 
element at the expense of the others, and abroad by 
cultivating the patronage of one or other of the Great 
Powers t thus France, Britain, Russia, and Germany were 
successively favoured. The speech^ of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd George during the latter stages of the war, 
therefore, envisaged the complete dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire into its component national parts. There was con* 
ceived the separation from Turkey of all territories in¬ 
habited by majorities of Greeks, Armenians, and Arabs, 
But the development of such a policy after the Armistice 
transcended the means at the disposal of the victors. The 
plan of an independent Armenia and of a Heilenized 
Western Asia Minor was real and practicable had the 
Allies been united and In a position to enforce their 
decisions. British statesmen, however, miscalculated the 
political equation, and ignored the practical geographical 
difficulty, while they neglected the obstacle of an entirely 
contrary French policy, which discounted the human Parian 
issue and sought to establish French political antf com- 
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mercial begemony tn Asia Minor, and 10 indude Turkey 
in the chain of States forming the anti-Bolshevik cordon 
sanitairc. The Greek landing at Smyrna and the Treaty 

j unwise because it was impractical to enforce 

a definite conclusion, while the support of the Pontine 
Greeks and the Armenians was tragic, because we made 
them our agents and were unable to give them the protec¬ 
tion which former actions and statements had suggested 
would be conceded, 

British policy floated in a mist of humanitarian and 
pohucai visions, when it should have been guided solely by 
considerations of military expediency. The Greek offensive 
in Asia Minor was undertaken in spite of the authoritative 
advice of Sir Hen^ Wilson and Mar^chaJ Foch, and with¬ 
out even the security of French and Italian co-operation. 

The return of King Constantine—who on the authority 
of Admiral Mark Kerr had in 19 [6 been opposed on 
strategic ground to an invasion of Asia Minor—and the 
withdrawal of the Italian and French from Adalia and 
Adana, afforded an opportunity for the revision of our 
policy. Further, the military authorities at Constantinople 
who were most competent to form a well-considered opinion 
were known to be opposed to the principle of the Anatolian 
war, while the Government of India gave emphatic and 
sensational expression to their views. 

Last March King Consuntine personally expressed to 
the writer his acquiescence in an evacuation of Smyrna by 
the Greeks, conditional on Allied assumption of responsi¬ 
bility for the safety of the Christian population. But the 
Greek Government, for the preservation of their own pres¬ 
tige, obviously waited for the British Cabinet to take the 
initiative in the matter, and to give them the opportunity 
of appearing to surrender to the pressure ot force majeure. 
The situation was urgent! Lord Curzon, who was most 
competent to undertake a careful revision of British policy 
was incapacitated by illness, while Mr, Lloyd George, in 
his speech at the end of last session, obviously had fai^ to 
appreciate the critical state of affairs, or to have given the 
matter any careful consideration, 

.At the pr^m juncture it is most necessary to consider 
the advice of those comparatively obscure people, officials 
Md wperts, who have some knowledge and experience of 
the Near East, and to refrain from hasty measures dictated 
by ignorance or popular hysteria. 


of 


On tip one ha^d, [t is jwssible to exaggerate the strength 
the Turk^ whose victdry has been the result of Greek 
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demoralEzatvon rather than of their military prowess ; on the 
other hand, it is easy to magnify the significance both of 
Muslim discontent with British policy and the force of 
Bolshevik influence at Angora. 

The present attitude of Mustapha Ketnal demonstrates 
that the Turks are willing to conclude peace, and are not 
anxious to undertake^ under Bolshevik influence, any kind 
of Jihad. 

As an Italian newspaper has observed, the Turks are in¬ 
capable either of gratitude or vindictiveness, and they have 
no interest in prolonging the war and undertaking hostilities 
against Britain or France. 

Ali Fethi Bey, the Kemalist Minister of the Interior— 
w'hose visit to London recently aroused some controversy 
—^last winter made to the writer the observation “ that 
Turkey had no interests really antagonistic to those of 
Britain and France. War against Britain, which was the 
logical implication of alliance with Germany against Russia, 
was regarded as a disaster." Geographically Turkey is a 
Mediterranean Power, and economi^ly all her interests lie 
with the sea Powers that control the Mediterranean. Her 
claim that Smyrna is vital to her as a port emphasizes her 
dependence on Mediterranean trade. Of hardly less im¬ 
portance as markets are Syria, controlled by the French, 
and Mesopo^mia, controlled by the British. Turkey 
cannot find a market in an impoverished Persia nor in a 
ruined and famished Transcaucasia, Further, Turkey 
cannot obtain the financial and technical assistance of which 
she is in dire need, from Russia, who Is herself a claimant 
on charity. 

Politicdly Turkey has nothing to gain from hostility to 
the Entente. The Kemalists cannot re-enter Europe by 
force of arms, but they might enforce their claims by the 
invasion of Syria and Mesopotamia, But the Turks can 
obtain no real advantage from damaging or destroying the 
tender roots of Hoslem-Arab nationalism. If they have 
any national interests beyond their own frontiers, they lie 
rather in Baku and the Eastern Caucasus, where possibly 
the most advanced and progressive section of the Turkish 
race has recently been reduced to poverty and anarchy, 

Thi^, on logical grounds of both economic and political 
expediency, the Turks must tend to an understanding with 
the Entente, and to development as a Mediterranean 
Power. , 

The Entente Poweys have no interest in maint ai ning 
r^lmes of control and protecttontln the Near and Middle 
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East. The tendency is to reduce our responsibility and 
financial liability in Palestine and Mesopotamia, and our 
policy is to assist and encourage the construction of self* 
dependent States. Such a policy has been consistently 
followed during the last hundred years in the Balkans, and 
more recently in Central Europe, and has resulted in the 
formation of the Little Entente, a body which is both a 
security and a guarantee against German or Russian 
aggression. The process may occupy a longer period in 
the Middle East, but ultimately we should aim at a similar 
fruition—the growth of a group of self-dependent States, 
stretching from the Caucasus to the Red Sea. In such a 
development Turkey must be a vital factor, and in the 
event of a future war the Turkish Army would be the 
strongest defensive force in those regions. Our oivn 
interest is in the trade and not in the political control of 
small countries. Once established in their self-dependence, 
all the States of the Middle East, Caucasian, Arab, and 
Turkish, would have the strongest interest, as the Little 
Entente has, in the maintenance of the status qtto and 
in opposition to any aggressive combinations, 

The conclusion of peace is therefore in the immediate 
interests both of the Entente and of the Turks. The Turkish 
demands for the restoration of Constantinople and Thrace 
are not immoderate ; it is noteworthy that Kemal has not 
increased his demands with his victory', Kemal further 
offers to agree to the commercial freedom of the Straits, and 
to accord to the national minorities rights to be enjoyed 
reciprocally by the Mussalmans of Macedonia. 

Upon such a basis it should not be difficult to arrive at 
an agreement satisfactory to both sides. Greece, the 
defeated, is naturally the principal and, to a certain extent, 
the undeserved sufferer, and It remains to Britain and I taly 
to decide whether or not she shall receive compensation, 
which it is with in their power to give, for losses the 
responsibility for which rests in part upon the Allies. 

The most difficult issue will be the status of the Straits. 
In the Straits the Allies have the right to safeguard their 
interests, both commercial and military, and it would not 
be unreasonable to insist upon an Allied military control 
for at least a period of years, such period to he terminable- 
at a future dale, should the policy of Turkey in the interval 
give proof of good faith. The Allies could not ever permit 
the erection of defences Nn the Dardanelles. And under 
such il^nditions it woulc^ b^ necessary to insist upoh ""the 
disarmament of the GnJek Fleet. Constantinople, with a 
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good Thracian fronderp would not then be subject to attack 
from her Balkan Allies. whiJe she would be subject to 
naval coercion from the greater sea Powers in no greater 
degree than are Lisbon, CopenhageUt or Athens, 

The conclusion of a sattsfacior}^ and fair peace will require 
sacrifices, both moral and material, from all parties, 
from the belligerents and from some of the Entente Powers, 
but it is only by a spirit of compromise and goodwill that a 
catastrophe can be avoided, the sole beneficiaries from 
which would be those forces of anarchy who have before 
now shown themselves quick to take advantage of our 
ineptitude and our pusltlanimity. 


NEAR EASTERN NOTES 


By F. R. Scatcherd 


L The ?Cew Cjusis in the Near Ea^ 

Speaku^g at Notilngbam on Scpteiober i9^thecx'MLEiister for War^ \tajor~ 
Genenii Seely^ cooiended^ 

ffl) ThaE had the l^gue of Nad<H;is posseted njore power, the 
latest WAT would nercr have been started. 

That the must be made m reality by tkt Great Powers 

agreeing to.accepL its decrees. 

(r) That this League of Peace must be equipped with the necessary 
police forces—/./,, naval and air forc^. The need for the monnent, 
concluded General Seelyi was the means to prevent this confiagraiion 
Bpreadtng, **aDd haring subdued it, lo prevent its breakiDg outa^eaiL^ 


IL SavaNA 

Meanwhile the populatioM of the Ncu East—Chnstiwi and MtisliiDp 
Greeks Armenian, and Turkish* rnen, womeci., and childrexi—^have been 
enduring all the horrors of mcml and religious wmr&re^ Foitunately 
adequate promion is being made for tbe haif-miUion refugee^ mostly 
women and children, from Smyrna^ Medical and other stores have been 
sent from England, and the Red Cto^ Societies, Bridslif American, and 
Intematiouah are actively combating reiDediable distress. 

“A crime against humaiiity is being perpetrated in Aiia Minor,^ 
M Rko Rangabd, the Greek Minister In Loudon, declared to a repre¬ 
sentative of the/W/ Afal/ in aq iuten'Iew published in that journal 

Septetnber 14,. ipat. The same authority continiied: 

S4 *^^reece^ for P^rt, has a clear conscience . « * and we are 
Uwt history wdi appmse the tremeudoua eiforta we have 
, full value, since the mof nations is not cotnmensiirate 

f ’ resources, but depends Ou their wiliiogness tn 

i sacridees ifi a rightegus ^use. . « . The esse^iaJ hets 

of the Asia Minor position are HttJe inowu in Weste^ Europe. * . - 
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